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REMEDIES  FOR  LYNCH  LAW. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  symptoms  in  connection 
with  mob  law  is  the  growing  conviction  lh;il  it  must  be  sup- 
pressed if  civilization  is  to  continue  in  those  regions  where 
this  backward  tendency  is  most  peri>istttit.  And  of  these 
&igns  of  a  better  order  of  things,  one  iif  tiic  most  cheering 
is  the  tone  of  the  local  press  on  the  subject.  Decent  jour- 
nals of  ail  shades  of  opinion  throughout  the  country  now 
join  in  the  general  demand  that  is  being  made  for  the  recov- 
ery of  the  law.  In  other  words,  this  most  menacing  uvil  of 
the  times  is  no  longer  looked  upon  as  a  mere  neighborhood 
affair  with  which  the  rest  of  the  world  ought  not  to  busy  it' 
self.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  at  last  being  recognized  that  the 
evil  IS  one  that  involves  the  good  name  of  the  whole  coun- 
try'. And  there  is  yet  another  encouraging  indication. 
While  it  is  uni\*ersally  conceded  that  mob  law  of  every 
description  is  to  be  put  down  with  a  stern  hand,  there  is 
a  growing  disposition  to  view  the  subject  in  a  less  sectional 
and  partisan  spirit  than  formerly — that  is  to  say,  the  peo- 
pie  of  the  Southern  States  are  becoming  less  and  less  hos- 
tile to  external  denunciations  of  a  species  of  anarchy  that 
strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of  organized  societ}',  whilst  in 
other  portions  of  the  Union  there  is  a  perceptible  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  conditions  in  some  parts  of  the  South 
not  wholly  unlike  those  prevailing  in  the  English  colonies  in 
India  and  South  Africa.  And  while,  of  course,  there  can 
never  be  any  extenuation  of  ** lynching,"  a  keener  appre- 
ciation of  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  Is  everywhere  appar- 
r«nt.     To  what  extent  this  change  of  sentiment  may  be  at- 
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tribiUed  to  our  t^xperiencts  witli  the  denizens  of  the  islands 
ao  rucenlly  dropped  into  the  lap  of  the  country  it  is  difficult 
to  tell. 

So  long  as  men  believed,  or  professed  to  betieve,  that  there 
was  a  natural  and  deadly  war  of  races  going  on  in  the  South, 
no  amount  of  argument  could  convince  them  that  not  only 
was  there  never  such  a  conflict,  but  that  even  to  expect  such 
a  struggle  would  be  to  expect  the  impossible.  No  less  hope- 
ful is  the  somewhat  altered  view  of  the  subject  now  every- 
where  noticeable  in  the  Southern  StateSi  for  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  not  a  very  great  while  ago  not  only 
could  there  be  found  newspapers  of  considerable  influence 
that  advocated  the  putting  to  death  by  mob  law  of  persons 
accused  of  certain  crimes,  but  even  political  leaders  and 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  not  unseldom  advocated  the  same 
sort  of  procedure.  Now  the  question  is  no  longer  a  sec- 
tional one,  and  men  of  intelligence  and  patriotism  every- 
where join  in  the  demand  that  this  relic  of  barbarism  should 
be  extirpated  speedily. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  in  the  study  of  this  form  of  an- 
archy is  to  get  at  the  cause  of  it.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to 
describe  some  of  the  social  and  political  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  those  portions  of  the  South  where  "lynchings"  are 
most  frequent,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  il- 
legal executions  are  more  frequent  in  some  portions  of  the 
South  than  in  others.  It  may  also  be  desirable  to  get  at  the 
excuses  offered  for  these  lawless  acts,  to  see  how  far  they 
correspond  with  facts,  to  trace  the  influence  of  "lynchings," 
and  so  far  as  possible  to  discover  whether  there  may  not  be 
a  substitute  for  them.  We  are  not  discussing  the  prevalence 
of  crime  elsewhere.  It  fs  unfortunately  too  true  that  infrac- 
tions of  the  law  exist  everywhere.  At  the  same  time  it  should 
be  added  that  it  is  rarely  the  case  for  law-abiding  citizens 
in  any  portion  of  the  world  to  defend  crimes  of  any  descrip- 
tion, least  of  all  the  crime  of  murder. 

The  cause  originally  assigned  for  lynching  was  the  as- 
sault by  black  men  upon  white  women.  In  some  sparsely 
settled  regions  of  the  South,  where  the  negroes  far  outnum- 
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ber  the  whites,  the  possibility  of  sut:h  outrages  is  a  perpet- 
ual menace  to  every  household:  and,  while  extremely  rare 
during  the  existence  of  slavery,  these  crimes  appear  to  be  on 
the  increase  in  some  quarters.  That  outrages  of  this  de- 
scription have  done  more  than  all  other  causes  combined  to 
retard  the  advancement  of  the  black  race  since  emancipa- 
tion is  unquestionably  true.  At  the  same  time*  the  whole 
past  history  of  the  relations  between  the  two  races  in  Amer- 
ica proves  that  this  offense  cannot  be  charged  against  the 
negroes  as  a  race.  In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases 
the  crime  is  committed  by  the  more  worthless  blacks — ordi- 
narily **  strange  niggers,"  or  members  of  that  vagrant  class 
of  black  proletariat  that  has  sprung  up  since  the  great  eco- 
nomic changes  of  recent  years  have  transformed  the  South. 
For  the  misdeeds  of  these  shiftless  vagabonds  a  whole  race  is 
made  to  suffer.  Lacking  steady  employment,  and  frequent- 
ly too  lazy  to  work  even  when  employment  is  possible,  these 
idle,  \'iciou3  persons  roam  over  the  country,  a  prey  to  every 
brutal  propensity.  As  a  rule,  their  attacks  upon  women  oc- 
cur at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  the  rural  districts,  or 
ID  the  outskirts  of  towns  where  there  is  no  police  protection 
whatever.  When  captured  and  tortured  by  mobs  they  or- 
dinarily meet  with  stolid  indifference  whatever  treatment 
they  receive.  The  class  to  which  they  belong,  moreover, 
never  read  the  newspapers.  Few  of  them  know,  indeed, 
what  takes  place  fifty  miles  distant.  Even  if  they  do,  the 
actions  of  the  mob  not  only  familiarise  them  with  the  crime 
which  naturally  arouses  the  indignation  of  men  as  no  other 
crime  can.  but  not  infrequently  tempts  them  to  commit  it. 
At  the  same  lime  respectable  colored  persons,  who  are 
usually  outspoken  in  their  denunciation  of  such  assaults,  are 
made  to  feel  that  their  race  cannot  get  a  fair  trial  in  courts 
of  Justice.  Thus  a  breach  between  the  two  elements  of  our 
population  lakes  place,  and  confidence  is  destroyed  where 
it  ought  to  be  cultivated. 

From  what  has  been  said  already  it  Is  scarcely  necessary 
to  ftdd  that,  so  far  from  e?£tirpating  the  evil  complained  of, 
lynch  law  has  actually  increased  the  number  of  aEtacks  upon 
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females.  Judge  Lynch,  moreover,  has  meanwhile  so  extend- 
ed his  jurisdiction  as  to  execute  persons  accused  of  all  man- 
ner of  crimes  J  for,  so  far  from  confining  his  executions  to 
persons  accused  of  crimes  against  women,  he  now  puts  to 
death  those  accused  of  all  sorts  of  breaches  of  the  law  from 
murder  to  larceny. 

Mob  law  having  once  been  tolerated  in  certain  cases, 
has  now  asserted  itself  in  all  kinds  of  cases,  and  the  mob 
reasons  that,  if  a  negro  can  be  lynched  for  ordinary  of- 
fenses, '*  hanging  is  too  good  lor  him  "  where  a  woman  has 
been  assaulted.  Behold,  therefore,  the  rise  of  the  practice 
of  burning  the  accused  at  the  slake  in  the  presence  of  ap- 
proving spectators,  who  vie  with  one  another  in  devising 
means  of  torture  !  The  quivering  body  of  a  dying  wretch  is 
frequently  subjected  to  those  indignities  known  among  the 
less-developed  Indian  tribes^  and  the  entire  community  is 
brutalized.  Now  if  such  deeds  checked  crime,  elevated  the 
criminal  class,  and  were  calculated  to  promote  among  the 
members  of  ^  community  those  sentiments  of  justice  and 
mercy  so  essential  to  enlightenment,  then  indeed  might  the 
rest  of  the  world  tear  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  our  jurispru- 
dence and  close  the  doors  of  their  courts.  But  the  expe- 
rience of  the  human  race  is  entirely  opposed  to  any  such 
theory.  By  an  inexorable  law  violence  begets  violence. 
No  earthly  substitute  therefore  can  be  found  for  the  duly  or- 
dained tribunals  for  the  trial  of  offenders  against  the  law* 
Once  connive  at  the  overthrow  of  the  law  in  a  particular 
instance,  and  the  reign  of  anarchy  begins. 

One  purpose  of  the  criminal  law  is  to  prevent  those  acts  of 
violence  on  the  part  of  worthless  negroes  which  are  so  well 
calculated  to  arouse  the  passionate  indignation  of  all  persons. 
To  prevent  such  acts,  provisions  are  made  for  the  trial  of  the 
accused,  and  if  he  is  found  guiltVt  the  severest  punishment 
is  meted  out  to  him  throughout  the  South.  That  such  a 
penally  is  deserved  no  one  familiar  with  Southern  conditions 
can  possibly  gainsay.  And  experience  is  fast  convincing 
people  everywhere  that  the  best  possible  substitute  for  mob 
law  is  a  return  to  the  courts.     What  is  of  greater  importance 


still  is  the  lesson  that  the  honor  and  protection  oi  women 
may  far  more  ■wisely  be  left  to  the  various  organs  of  govern- 
ment than  to  lawless  bands  of  murderers. 

In  assaults  on  women  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
victim  to  appear  in  court  is  often  assigned  as  an  excuse  for 
mob  law,  and  it  is  easy  to  appreciate  this  reluctance  of  the 
woman  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  trial  is  thrown  open  to  the 
public.  To  the  experience  already  encountered  must,  under 
many  present  arrangements,  be  added  the  further  misfortune 
of  being  obliged  to  tell  her  story  of  wrong  to  the  court  in  the 
presence  of  a  gaping  crowd  of  spectators.  But  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  criminal  procedure  could  not  be  so  altered  as 
to  exclude  from  such  trials  all  persons  save  the  parties  and 
the  jurj'.  Indeed,  such  a  change  is  demanded  in  the  inter- 
ests of  mankind. 

Where  persons  are  lynched  on  charges  of  murder,  arson, 
robbery,  larceny,  and  similar  offenses*  they  are  almost  inva- 
riably negroes,  although  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  the 
whites  are  themselves  not  wholly  free  from  such  crimes.  It 
is  urged  in  defense  of  self-help  in  such  cases  that  the  courts 
of  law  fail  to  render  speedy  and  accurate  justice.  The  gross 
abuse  of  the  right  of  appeal  and  of  the  pardoning  power  are 
also  urged  as  extenuating  circumstances.  All  this  sounds 
strangely  enough,  however,  when  one  remembers  that 
throughout  the  South  the  white  race  and  the  political  party 
to  which  most  of  its  membters  belong  are  in  control  of  all  the 
machinery-  of  government,  Hence  these  and  other  facts 
ought  to  make  the  task  of  good  citizens  plain.  They  must  at 
least  make  possible  a  clearet  knowledge  of  prevailing  con- 
ditions- 

The  cure  for  lynch  law  is  to  besought  m preventive  rather 
than  in  reprffsive  measures.  This  was  the  great  lesson 
taught  England  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and  Sir  James  Mac- 
intosh, through  whose  influence  the  rude  features  of  the 
English  law  were  so  materially  improved.  It  is  the  great 
truth,  moreover,  experience  has  forced  upon  the  medical 
profession.  Instead  of  the  ancient  practices  of  bleeding  and 
purging,  physicians  have  made  iheir  greatest  strides  since 
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they  have  learned  how  to  care  for  the  public  health  by  sani- 
tation and  other  modes  of  preventing  disease.  In  like  man- 
ner experience  has  dtmonstrated  that  the  growth  of  crime  is 
to  be  checked,  not  so  much  by  the  cruelty  2ind  severity  oi\hQ 
punishment,  which  was  the  great  error  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
as  by  the  stvi/fncss  and  certainty  oi  the  punishment.  These 
are  not  theories.  They  are  facts  demonstrated  by  the  whole 
experience  of  mankind. 

Among  the  preventives  to  crime  education  stands  fore- 
most, but  to  prove  effective  it  must  be  ol  a  far  different  type 
from  that  usually  afiorded  the  youth  of  both  races  by  the 
public  schools  of  the  Southern  States.  The  whole  sj'-stem  of 
public  instruction  ought  to  be  so  reconstructed  as  to  impart 
to  both  white  and  black  children  that  technical  and  moral 
training  of  which  they  usually  stand  so  much  in  need. 

In  this  connection  care  must  be  taken  to  recognixe  the 
vast  industrial  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  the  South. 
Entire  sections  which  were  wholly  given  over  to  agricul- 
ture a  decade  or  two  ago  now  feel  the  vitalizing  influences 
of  modern  industry  and  witness  the  rise  of  new  towns  and 
cities.  Whites  and  blacks  have  Hocked  to  these  rising  mu- 
nicipalities to  seek  a  more  congenial  atmosphere  than  that 
surrounding  the  moribund  plantation,  whilst  those  who  have 
remained  on  the  countryside  suffer  very  often  by  reason  of 
the  absence  of  those  social  agencies  which  make  life  pleas- 
ant and  inspiring.  And  it  may  yet  be  many  years  before  one 
may  see  an  efficient  system  of  public  instruction  developed 
in  such  regions.  Strange  to  say,  even  in  the  larger  towns  of 
the  South*  a  free  public  library  is  a  curiosity.  Even  where 
such  an  institution  exists  it  is  often  the  gift  of  an  outsider. 
Fortunately,  however,  public  sentiment  is  awaking  to  their 
importance  in  Southern  towns,  and  libraries  are  on  the  way. 
There  is  no  reason  why  something  cannot  be  done  to  raise, 
in  a  similar  manner,  the  standard  of  living  in  the  backwoods  ; 
for  much  of  the  lawlessness  of  such  communities  may  be  di- 
rectly traced  to  ignorance,  idleness,  and  a  natural  craving 
for  recreation,  which  should  be  properly  directed.  Suffer- 
ing from  the  monotony  of  their  existence,  gangs  of  men  and 
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boys  frequently  hail  a  lynching  as  a  happy  diversion  I'rora 
their  sordid  experiences.  No  less  important  is  the  necil  of  a 
rural  constubulary.  A  well-disciplined,  mounted  police  force, 
composed,  like  that  of  Canada  and  South  Africa,  of  respon- 
stble,  sober  men,  would  be  a  great  gain  to  the  country'  dis- 
tricts. Not  only  would  such  a  force  largely  aid  in  the  pro- 
tection of  women  and  children,  but  its  members  could  also 
materjalty  improve  the  country  in  other  ways.  There  is  no 
reason,  for  example,  why  they  could  not  perform  their  po- 
lice duties  and  also  render  services  in  connection  with  the 
roads  and  schools.  In  some  remote  portions  of  the  South 
parents  are  naturally  afraid  to  send  their  children  to  school, 
where  the  little  ones  must  walk  several  miles,  but  the  pres- 
ence of  mounted  police  would  hauish  all  fears.  This  lorce 
could  also  inspect  the  roads,  arrest  vagrants,  and  otherwise 
add  to  the  convenience  and  security  of  the  public.  It  was  the 
old  patrol  of  the  South  that  did  so  much  to  preserve  order. 

Anotherpoint  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  lynching 
has  already  briefly  been  referred  to,  and  that  is  the  lack  of 
conlidence  some  communities  betray  in  regard  to  their  crim- 
inal courts.  This,  surely,  Is  a  most  disheartening  sign ;  for  in 
auch  communities  men  appear  to  feel  a  greater  sense  of  secu- 
rity regardingthe  rights  of  property  than  those  of  theperson. 
That  there  is  often  some  show  of  reason  for  this  deplorable 
skepticism  is  a  fact  beyond  controvers}-.  A  little  reflection 
may  make  the  truth  more  obvious  to  those  who  will  be  sur- 
prised at  this  remark.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  very 
great  distinction  which  exists  not  only  between  the  laws  de- 
fining crimes  and  property,  but  also  between  the  methods 
of  trial  in  the  two  sorts  of  courts.  For  while  courts  of  civil 
jurisdiction  have  had  their  procedure  gready  ameliorated 
through  the  influence  of  equitable  principle;?,  criminal  tribu- 
nals still  adhere  to  the  technical  rules  of  the  common  law. 
Therefore  such  tribunals  have  in  many  portions  of  the  country 
relwined  the  prolix  and  tortuous  practice  of  the  old  English 
system,  while  the  ease  with  which  appeals  may  be  made  has 
bad  a  tendency  further  to  weaken  popular  confidence  in  the 
criminal  courts.     Unfortunately,  moreover,  the  character  of 
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the  crirninal  judges  has  not  always  been  ^uch  as  to  correct 
these  impressions  on  the  part  of  the  public*  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  bar  of  some  towns  to  turn  over  the  whole  crim- 
inal practice  to  a  certain  class  of  practitioners  has  not  im- 
proved matters.  The  substitution  of  a  judiciary  elected 
by  popular  vote  for  a  short  term  of  years,  for  a  judiciary 
elected  or  appointed  for  life  or  good  behavior,  has  not  been 
without  its  evils  and  dangers.  The  office  has  In  many  States 
become  a  political  one,  and  thus  we  see  attorneys  endeavor- 
ing to  have  all  their  causes  tried  in  the  Federal  courts.  Le- 
gal education  also  stands  sorfly  in  need  of  elevation.  In 
many  parts  of  the  South  a  bar  examination  is  a  perfect  farce. 

Another  remedy  for  lynching  may  be  discovered  in  the  abo- 
lition of  capital  punishment  in  all  cases  save  those  of  assaults 
upon  women.  This  measure  would  probably  lead  to  several 
good  results.  In  the  tirst  pUice,  convictions  of  white  men 
accused  of  homicide  are  notoriously  rare  in  those  States 
where  •'  lynchings  "  are  most  frequent.  There  murders  are 
most  frequent  and  human  life  cheapest.  Would  Jt  not  be 
wise*  therefore,  for  such  commonwealths  to  recognise  the 
fact  that  juries  are  inclined  to  regard  the  death  penalty  as 
too  severe  a  one  for  white  men  accused  of  homicide?  By 
abolishing  the  punishment  by  death  in  such  cases  more  con- 
victions would  unquestionably  be  secured  and  greater  pro- 
tection afforded  life.  Some  punishment  is  better  than  none 
at  all.  Lynchers  might  ihen  also  be  punished.  The  lighter 
the  penalty  the  surer  the  prospect  ihcreisof  securing  a  verdict 
for  the  State,  unless,  of  course,  it  be  in  the  castf  of  assault. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  vmdicth'e  theory  of  pun- 
ishment has  now  practically  disappeared  from  the  codes  of 
most  civilized  states.  But  where  murders  are  more  frequent 
lynchings  are  more  common,  and  death  at  the  hands  of  a 
savage  mob  is  the  almost  inevitable  fate  of  every  assailant  of 
a  woman.  Then  let  such  commonwealths  confine  tlie  death 
penalty'  to  assaults  as  the  most  expedient  quality'  and  scale  of 
punishment  for  such  offenses.  And  both  the  trial  and  the 
execution,  in  case  of  conviction,  should  be  private. 

To  check  the  growth  of  mob  law  there  must  be  a  public 
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opinion  sufficiently  enlightened  to  recognize  the  necessitj'  of 
maintaining  order  and  the  justice  of  securing  to  every  ac- 
cused person  a  fair  trial  b}'  an  impartial  jury.  It  is  well. 
moreover,  for  public  officers,  from  governors  to  constables, 
to  think  more  of  their  duties  and  less  of  a  reelection.  If 
such  sentiments  do  not  pervade  a  community',  n,ll  the  worse 
for  such  a  place;  but  they  may  easily  be  cultivated.  The 
press*  the  bench,  the  bar.  the  pulpit,  and  the  various  other 
creators  and  j^ides  of  public  opinion  could  mould  and  guide 
the  popular  mind  in  the  right  direction.  Associations  in 
each  State,  moreover,  where  mob  law  is  prevalent,  might 
devote  themselves  to  the  ini-estigation  of  crimes  of  every  de- 
scrtplion  and  give  the  widest  publication  possible  to  their  an- 
nual reports.  Indi:ed,  there  are  already  raanv  healthy  indi- 
cations of  an  improved  order  of  things,  and  it  is  this  growing 
opposition  to  ♦*  lynch  law"  in  place  of  the  former  apologetic 
and  sensitive  attitude  on  the  subject  which  is  so  full  of  prom- 
ise. \\.  the  same  time  there  must  ever^'where  be  cultivated 
those  sentiments  nf  chantv,  justice,  order,  and  humanity  on 
which  depend  the  well-being  of  the  human  race.  Evils  are 
surely  to  be  condemned,  and  tn  the  task  of  reform  criticism 
is  ever  a  most  effective  weapon;  but  an  abiding  sense  of 
justice  joined  to  a  robust  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
the  forces  which  make  for  righteousness  will,  in  spite 
of  transient  disappointments,  accomplish  far  more  than  the 
stake,  the  halter,  and  volumes  based  apon  prejudice  and 
unfairness. 

In  conclusion,  we  think  we  have  made  it  clear  that  the 
original  cause  of  lynchings  was  the  assaults  of  which  so 
much  has  been  already  written;  that  now  there  is  no  crime 
which  does  not  in  some  communities  fall  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Judge  Lynch's  court;  that  so  far  from  protecting 
women,^  the  work  of  the  mob  actually  results  in  increasing  the 
number  of  female  victims ;  and  tliat  vengeance  enters  no  long- 
er into  any  recognized  theory  of  punisftment.  Society  must 
be  protected  and  the  transgressor  be  made  to  suffer,  but  that 
these  results  can  be  accomplished  only  through  the  mechan- 
ifiin  of  governmental  organs  all  history  proves  to  be  a  fact. 
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Neither  is  it  necessary  to  advance  any  arguments  against  mob 
law,  for  the  simple  reason  thai  the  subject  is  one  bt-yond  the 
bounds  of  controversy.  That  howling  g^angs  ot  ruffians  bent 
upon  sheddiny  human  blood  can  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
functions  exercised  by  courts  and  magistrates,  or  that  they 
can  disguise  their  malevolence  by  claiming  to  protect  the 
virtue  of  helpiess  women,  is  monstrous.  Statistics  prove  that 
more  persons  are  lynched  for  crimes  other  than  those 
against  vt-omen  than  for  such  assaults.  These  murderers 
■will,  unless  they  are  promptly  dealt  with,  continue  their 
misdeeds"  until  portions  of  the  South  will  become  human 
shambles.  It  is  time  they  were  being  stopped.  The  world 
is  astounded  by  such  acts^  and  asks  if  this  is  a  civilized 
country.  The  direful  effects  such  violent  scenes  esert 
upon  the  rising  generation  of  both  races  cannot  be  calcu- 
lated. Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  it  is  written  in  the  book 
of  fate  thai  the  South  must  be  populated  by  two  races 
who  are  to  be  dependent  upon  each  otlier. ,  That  they 
must  learn  to  get  along  with  each  other  is  not  necessary, 
for  they  have  been  doing  so  for  several  centuries-  In 
Jamaica,  where  the  blacks  outnumber  the  whites  far  more 
than  they  do  in  any  part  of  the  South,  the  lives  and  hon- 
or of  men  and  women  are  perfectly  safe.  The  same  is  in 
like  manner  true  of  certain  portions  of  our  Southern  States 
situated  under  similar  circumstances.  Meanwhile  upon  the 
leaders  and  teachers  of  the  blacks  will  rest  the  tremendous 
responsibility  of  imparling  to  that  race  those  lessons  of  mor- 
als  and  industry  without  which  no  race  can  ascend  in  the 
scale  of  enlightenment.  In  this  work  duty  and  self-interest, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  considerations,  will  admonish  the 
whites  to  take  part.  That  the  negro  is  improving,  moreover, 
no  fair-minded  person  can  gainsay.  His  advancement  in 
some  quarters  is  simply  phenomenal.  There  is  no  earthly 
reason  why  both  races  may  not  go  forward.  If  one  of  them 
lags  behind,  it  is  bound  to  pull  back  the  other.  Hence,  it  we 
of  this  generation  are  wise,  we  will  not  transmit  to  succeeding 
generations  a  question  to  vex  them  perpetually.  The  only  so- 
lution of  the  80-calledrace  problem  is  one  founded  on  justice. 
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Let  us  recapitulate,  then,  the  antidotes  for  lynch  law: 

1.  Thtjre  should  be  created  a  more  efficient  system  of  ed- 
ucation. 

2.  Preventive  agencies  should  be  substituted  for  r^i^re^sjwc 
onefi.     A  rural  police  is  especially  desirable. 

3.  Judges  to  be  appointed  for  life  and  given  a  proper  com- 
pensalion. 

4.  The  abolition  of  capital  punishment  in  all  cases  save 
those  where  the  prisoner  is  accused  of  an  assault  upon  a 
woman. 

5.  The  recasting  of  crhniiial  procedure  so  as  to  make  Jt 
less  technical*  At  the  same  lime  jurisdiction  ought  to  be 
conferred  upon  county  courts  to  try  privately  persons  accused 
of  assaults  upon  females.  Judges  of  such  courts  should  be 
authorized  to  empanel  a  jur^'  immediately  \  and  if  foundguilty, 
the  accused  should  be  executed  at  once  and  privately.  There 
should  be  no  appeals  in  such  cases. 

6.  Sheriffs  who  permit  a  prisoner  to  be  rescued  by  a  mob 
fqr  the  purpose  of  lynching  him  should  be  removed  from  of' 
fice  at  once,  and  any  person  who  publicly  advocates  lynch- 
ing should  be  ineligible  to  any  position  under  the  State  or 
Federal  government. 

7.  There  should  be  organized  in  every  State  where  assaults, 
lynchings,  murders,  and  other  felonies  are  common  an  as- 
sociation composed  of  representative  and  intelligent  citizens, 
whose  dutj'  should  be  the  collection  and  publication  of  the 
circumstances  of  such  crimes.  By  giving  the  widest  circu- 
lation possible  to  such  occurrences  a  healthier  public  opinion 
could  be  quickly  created. 

Some  such  steps  as  the  foregoing  are  necessary.  It  is  con- 
fidently believed,  moreover,  that  their  results  would  prove 
both  efficacious  and  permanent-     A  Southern  LAvtrj^it. 
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Somehow  there  has  gol  abroad  a  rumor  to  the  efiect  that 
the  old  reliable,  religious  highway  is  rutted  badly  by  lieavy 
ecclesiastical  traffic.  Backwater,  presumably  from  Noah's 
flood,  wherein  the  whale  ot"  the  prophet  Jonah  is  wotic  lo  be- 
have himself  unseemly^  has  floated*  it  is  whispered,  sundry 
bridges  away.  A  cyclone  every  now  and  then  for  the  lust 
few  decades  has  swooped  down  and  whirled  up  as  dust  to 
heaven  the  aocierit*  honest  macadam  o£  proof  texts,  which — 
;fossip  reports — has  fallen  ag^ain  to  earth  like  the  hail  of 
Ej^ypl.  demolishing  all  wayside  inns  of  grace.  And,  worst 
of  all.  the  dogmatic  milestones  erected  by  the  fathers  at  sun- 
dry times  have  been  ruthlessly  broken  up  to  repair  the  road- 
bed; yet  in  valn^  for  nothing' — it  is  affirmed  on  the  excellent 
authority  of  "  ihey  say  '' — remains  in  pristine  integrity  at  tliia 
hour  but  the  deceptive  signpost:  *'  To  God." 

Now  Mr.  Fiske  has  taken  this  rumor  of  a  dire  state  of  the 
way  of  salvation  so  seriously  that  the  philanthropic  spirit  has 
moved  him  to  engineer  forthwith  a  new  road  to  God*  not 
through  the  supernatural,  but  ■via  nature  itself. 

He  describes  this  road  in  his  new  book,  and  we  have  just 
attempted  to  go  over  it  after  him. 

Conscience  compels  us  to  say  that  we  found  the  survey 
truly  fine,  but  the  metal  more  than  doubtfuU  sind  the  con- 
struction nowise  for  posterity. 

Dropping  metaphors,  we  must  premise  that  Mr.  Fiske'a 
little  book  is  constructed — perhaps  quite  unconsciously — on 
a  trinitarian  plan.  First  of  the  three  essays^  and  furnishing 
the  statement  of  the  main  theme,  comes:  the  "Mystery  of 
Evil"  (a  vindication  of  God  the  Father?).  Second:  the 
"Cosmic  Roots  of  Love  and  Self-sacrifice"  (the  t^ternal 
preexistence  and  incarnation  of  God  the  Son?).  Third  and 
last:  the  ^'Everlasting  Reality  of  Religion"  (the  doctrine 
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of  God  the  Holy  Ghost?).  In  each  of  these  three  essiij's 
Mr.  Fiske  leads  us  to  believe  that  he  is  undertaking  the 
dttnonstration  of  a  definite  theorem.  The  general  method 
is  to  open  with  a  picturesque  presentation  ojf  difficulties,  so 
candid  that  we  at  once  conclude  the  eminent  writer  would 
not  write  at  all  had  he  nothing  original  to  contribute  toward 
the  problem's  solution.  Then  follows  a  more  or  less  re- 
spectful setting  aside  of  what  other  men  have  done,  and  a 
brief  statement  of  what  needs  doing.  The  reader  is  by  this 
quite  sure  that  much  is  to  come.  He  peruses  eagerly  the 
eloquent  t^xposition  of  the  law  of  evolution  as  involved  in 
certain  particular  processes,  and  vvhen  still  under  the  spell 
thereof  is  forthwith  offered  sundry  exquisitely  worded  gen- 
eralizations, which  no  one  cares  to  question  lest  his  good 
breeding  and  fine  literary  taste  be  impugned,  and  which  some- 
how induce  a  belief  that  something  has  been  done  toward 
the  establishment  of  the  thesis.  Alas!  the  Q.  E.  D.  is  less 
in  the  logic  than  in  the  style.  Let  this  general  criticism  be 
substantiated  by  a  succinct  account  of  each  essay. 

In  the  first,  after  a  restatement  of  the  Biblical  story  of 
Adam's  fait,  Mr.  Fiske  brings  us  to  consider  the  impossibil- 
ity of  understanding  how  there  can  be  evil  in  a  world  made 
and  preserved  by  an  all-good  and  all-powerful  deity.  To 
maintain  the  all-goodness,  the  all-power  has  been  usually 
sacrificed  to  some  extent.  An  evil  material  or  principle  is 
held  variously  responsible  for  defective  methods  or  imperfect 
results.  Mill's  suggestion  that  the  limitation  of  God's  power 
allows  men  to  -^-iew  their  poor  strivings  after  the  good  as 
needed  assistance  rendered  the  Creator  by  the  creature  for 
the  completion  of  his  taskwork,  is  thrown  aside  because  a 
non-omnipotent  deity  is  rightly  seen  to  be  no  God  at  all. 
Calvinism,  on  the  other  hand^  is  extolled  by  Mr.  Fiske  be- 
cause it  insisted  on  both  the  omnipotence  and  the  absolute 
goodness,  taking  logical  refuge  in  man's  incapacity  to  ascer- 
tain what  is  really  *'  good  for  God."  Tlie  **  Gesta  Roman- 
orum"  is  quoted  in  support  of  this  position  (why  not  Par- 
nell's  immortal  version  of  the  lale?)  to  commend  respectfully 
to  our  consideration  the  disquieting  suggestion  that  what 
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would  be  in  man  criminal  may  be  praiseworthy  and  right- 
eous altogether  in  an  alMvise  God-  Clearly  his  censure  of 
Auguste  Comte  (somewhat  frivolous,  and  responsible  for 
any  flippancy  in  the  present  article)  and  his  relegation  of 
John  Stuart  Mill  to  a  bygone  age  of  thought  obligate  Mr. 
Fiske  to  do  better  than  both.  He  is  to  save  the  omoipoteace 
along  with  the  all-goodness.  What  does  he  actually  achieve? 
A  brilliant  presentation  of  the  modern  (and  ancient)  theory 
of  the  unity  of  nature  (implied  in  such  words  as  "  cosmos'' 
and  "  universus");  a  clear  precision  of  the  content  oi  con- 
scious life — successive  changes  and  discriminations :  and  then 
the  positive  assertion  is  ventured  that,  without  evil  and  pain  for 
contrast,  good  and  pleasure  must  remain  unknown  and  as 
though,  therefore,  they  were  not.  The  moral  progress  of 
the  world  is,  however,  belie\'ed  to  be  the  elimination  of  evil. 
Wherefore,  to  save  himself  and  his  readers  from  the  prepos- 
terous paradox  that  moral  progress  tends  to  moral  annihila- 
tion, Mr.  Fiske  quite  ingeniously  suggests  that  good  may  be 
some  time  discriminated  only  from  a  lower  form  of  itself 
(why  not  so  discriminated  at  the  start  and  ever  after?),  and 
finally,  in  the  day  when  all  base  metals  turn  of  their  own 
sweet  will  to  gold,  good  will  be  distinguished  from  a  mere 
memory — a  mental  presentation  of  something  whereto  no 
existing  externa!  thing  corresponds  any  more!  (One  asks 
then,  legitimately  enough,  why  not  always  distinguished  from 
some  hallucination  or  nightmare  of  phantasy,  rather  than 
from  a  hideous,  God-devised  reality?) 

it  seems  to  us  that  Mr,  Fiske  has  only  limited  the  power 
of  God  less  overtly,  but  no  less  disastrously  to  religious  sen- 
timent, th:in  John  Stuart  Mill.  He  has  tried  to  show  that  God 
could  not  (or  would  not)  make  man  capable  of  discerning 
good  without  the  distressful  contrast  which  evi!  affords.  But 
we  shouid  be  disposed  to  question  altogether  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Fiske's  assertion  concerning  the  knowledge  of  good-  May 
not  pleasure  (one  kind  of  sensation  or  emotion)  be  differen- 
tiated from  a  lack  of  sensation  or  emotion — one  variety  of 
pleasure  from  another  (as  Mr.  Fiske  admits  himself  on  p. 
55),  sweet  from  no  taste  as  well  as  from  sour  or  bitter,  moral 


^Ood  from  the  indifferent  as  well  js  from  moral  evil?  And 
'  flo  to  us  the  latter  seems  to  vitiate  the  former  portion  of  Mr. 
Fiske's  argument.  It  appears,  indeed  as  though  out  of  sheer 
reluctance  to  bang  on  eithtr  horn  of  the  angry  dilemma,  he 
has  permitted  himself  to  be  gloriously  tossed  up  by  both 
horns  of  the  logical  monster  into  the  * 'intense  "  though,  we 
are  compelled  to  admit,  stylistically  beautiful  '*  inane." 

In  the  second  essay  Mr.  Fiske  devotes  twenty  pages  to 
stating  difficulties.  Tlie  peaceful  seeming  of  nature  is  sur- 
face illusion;  really  there  is  everywhere  internecine,  truce- 
less  war  without  quarter.  The  prodigaSily  of  means  to  ends 
in  the  cosmic  process  seems  in  a  high  degree  "unintelligent, 
not  to  say  immoral."  A  Caliban  philosophy  explaining  this 
universal  waste  as  wanton  mockery,  a  monstrous  piece  of 
cynicism,  is  set  aside  with  deserved  contempt.  Finally  Mr. 
Fiske  respectfully  protests  against  what  seems  the  import  of 
a  famous  address  of  Mr.  Huxley,  To  set  the  ethical  process 
over  against  the  cosmic  process  would  involve  an  intolera- 
ble breach  of  continuity.  In  language  of  considerable  grace 
the  cosmic  process  is  credited  with  an  original  intention  of 
initiating  the  ethical  process,  and  of  being  itself  ultimately 
more  and  more  replaced  by  the  same  as  human  history  ad- 
vances toward  some  *'  far  off  divine  event."  This  intention, 
thus  charitably  ascribed,  is  not  so  easy  to  substantiate  if  we 
muse  on  Mr.  Fiske's  frank  admission  (p.  66)  that  the  fittest  for 
survival  is  not  always  the  best  or  most  highly  organized;  that, 
in  a  word,  evolution  sometimes  spells  degeneration.  Clearly 
the  cosmic  process  is  so  well  satisfied  with  its  good  intentions 
as  to  be  in  no  great  haste  I  For  twenty-eight  pages  Mr. 
Fiske  gives  us  a  portrayal  of  the  genesis  of  man.  First,  nat- 
ural selection  as  understood  by  Darwin  produces  the  rough 
physical  man.  Then,  as  Wallace  saw,  variations  of  intelli- 
gence become  more  profitable  than  variations  of  body,  and 
the  brain  develops.  Next,  according  to  Mr.  Fiske's  own 
contribution  to  the  theory  of  evolution,  the  period  of  infancy 
was  prolonged  because  the  antenatal  sufficed  not  for  the  reg- 
istration in  nerve  centers  of  the  parent's  complicated  expe- 
rience.    Helplessness  of  progeny  brought  about  affectional 
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relations  between  mother  and  youny,  yrealer  permfinence  of 
the  fiimity,  whence  in  due  season  the  clan  and  the  subordi- 
nation of  individual  and  parental  interests  to  &ociai  good.  In 
ten  pages  a  little  farther  on  Mr.  Fiske  speaks  with  no  com- 
mon exquisiteness  of  sentiment  concerning  the  part  materni- 
tv  has  played  in  the  beginnings  of  altruism. 

Yet  what  is  after  all  the  clear  gain  of  the  religious  reader? 
In  Sections  X.  and  XII.  he  is  assured  that '''toward  the  spir- 
itual perfection  of  humanity  the  stupendous  momentum  of 
the  cosmic  process  has  all  along  been  tending;  that  spirit- 
ual perfection  is  the  true  goal  of  evolution,  the  divine  end 
that  Wjis  involved  irom  the  beginning"  (p.  113).  "The 
moral  gentiments*  the  moral  law,  devotion  to  unselfish  ends, 
disinterested  love,  nobility  of  soul — these  are  nature's  most 
highly  wrought  products,  latest  in  coming  to  maturity;  they 
are  the  consummation  toward  which  all  earlier  prophecy  has 
pointed"  (p.  130).  Yet  on  page  123  Mr.  Fiske  registers 
his  disgust  with  preceding  stages:  **Nearly  nine-tenths  of 
our  planet's  past  lifetime,  measured  in  duration,  had  passed 
away  without  achieving  any  higher  result."  The  sweeping 
victory  of  the  mammals  over  the  *'  oviparous  dinosauri,  crawl- 
ing or  bounding  over  the  land,  splashing  amid  mighty  waters, 
whizzing  batlike  through  the  air,  horrible  brutes  innumera- 
ble, with  bulky  bodies  and  tiny  brains,  clumsy,  coarse  in 
fiber,  and  cold-blooded"  does  not  atone  lor  the  fact  that  the 
cosmic  process  was  so  long  content  to  have  them  lord  it  over 
creation.  If  for  incalculable  a-ons  *'  the  survival  of  the  fit- 
test "  was  the  only  law  of  life,  if  Mr-  Fiske  is  right  in  stating 
of  such  a  universe  that  "there  is  not  even  dignity  in  it,  noth- 
ing whatever  but  resistless  all-producing  and  all-consuming 
energy"  (p.  78);  and  if  energy,  in  fine,  be  not  in  itself 
something  good  and  sublime — then  one  asks  how  shall  you 
account  for  the  divine  patience?  Is  it  not,  when  coupled 
with  all  power  and  all  wisdom,  immoral,  wicked?  Mr.  Fiske 
merely  tries  to  prove  the  end  good,  and  assumes  that  the 
means  he  has  admitted  to  be  in  themselves  odious  are  thereby 
justitied.  Not  so.  Nor  are  we  content  when  told  that  "  such 
a  universe  is  not  the  one  in  which  wc  live."'     Even  if  moral- 


lucea,  so  as  to  aominale  our  w 
process  of  its  production  according  to  Mr.  Fiske's  own  prea- 
entation  appears  heinously  tmmoraL  With  righteous  man 
the  best  end  requires  for  its  acceptable  reaHzadoa  means  in 
themselves  wholly  worthy  and  noble.  So  nlso  with  deity,  or 
God  is  not  as  holy  as  holy  men.  Perhaps,  however,  he  may 
be  justified  pn  the  ground  of  limited  power  1 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Fiske  is  carefully  reticent  as  to  the  plan- 
et's probable  future.  The  astronomer  has  something  to  say 
about  dead  planets  and  extinct  suns.  On  the  principle  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Fiske  that  the  justification  of  the  whole  book  of 
life  is  to  be  sought  in  the  concluding  chapter,  what  of  the 
ugly  hypothesis  that  the  last  laugher  who  shall  laugh  best, 
therefore,  should  issue  conquering  and  to  conquer  from  the 
world  of  tlie  microscope,  close  cousin  to  the  microbe?  For 
our  own  part  the  entire  process  can  alone  be  justified  on  con- 
dition that  every  stage  is  felt  to  have  Us  oivn  sufficient  rat'sou 
d'Hre.  The  God  of  the  cosmic  process  cannot  be  allowed 
to  seem  cynicall}-  indifferent  lo  means;  and  Mr.  Fiske'a 
whole  essay,  therefore,  strikes  us  as  affording  a  rarely  charm- 
ing instance  of  the  adoption  (so  common  by  literary  men)  of 
the  tactics  successfully  practiced  for  ages  by  their  primate, 
the  fabulous  inkfish,  hiding  from  the  enemy  of  doubt  (is 
God  both  all-good  and  all-powerful?)  and  deeming  him  an- 
nihilated because  concealed  by  clouds  of  a  non-translucent 
secretion. 

Mr.  Fiske's  third  and  final  essay  may,  however,  save  the 
day  for  him.  '*  Deo  erexit  Voltaire  *' is  an  interesting  section 
atten>pting  to  show  that  modern  '*  atheism  "  (if  there  be  any) 
id  a  prejudice  inherited  from  the  eighteenth  century,  which 
went  too  far  in  its  revolt  from  medieevalism.  The  Athana- 
sian  conception  of  the  immanent  deity  is.  however,  quite  com- 
petent to  rescue  u.s  from  the  Latin  theology,  with  its  god  es- 
Itemal  to  nature.  This  god  of  the  Greek  fathers  Mr*  Fiske 
proceeds  to  identify  with  the  First  Cause,  criticising  Spen- 
cer's name  "  the  Unknowable  '"  as  purely  negative  and  mis- 
leading. howe^*er  in  strict  parlance  correct.  So  far  we  have 
nothing  new.     The  difficulties  in  conceiving  the  First  Cause 
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as  psychical  are  admitted  to  be  '^tnsanxuMxntable."  Whj» 
thea,  we  maj  ask,  sarmoant  them  or  appear  to  do  so?  Because 
'*  the  atom  and  the  coamical  ether"  are  likewise  inconceiva- 
ble? This  is  a  mere  arguni£n£a.7m  ad  kantimeTm.  The  mate- 
rialiata  may  answer  that  the  '*atom"  and  the  *^cosmicaI  ether" 
win  be  cheerfnlly  given  up  when  some  more  credible  hypoth- 
eses are  forthcoming  to  order  as  well  as  they  do  the  observed 
phenomena.  Does  the  hypothesis  **  a  qaast-homan  god  '* 
subserve  any  similar  purpose  ?  Is  it  held  with  similar  reserve? 
Is  not  the  reason  for  the  hypothesis  an  emotional  one?  Wit- 
ness the  little  philosophic  assistance  it  gives,  and  the  difficul- 
ties it  creates  beyond  the  region  of  aQ  verifiable  thought. 
In  any  case  it  is  possible  for  some  one  to  deny  atom  and  cus- 
mical  ether  as  eutities,  but  it  is  the  very  vital  purpose  of  the 
hypothetic  god  to  serve  as  ens  entiam.  Let  as  leave  the  uni- 
verse unexplained  rather  than  offer  as  explanation  sometiiing 
in  itself  more  inexplicable  yet.  And  this,  we  say,  because 
**  science  can  deal  only  with  second  causes''  (p.  141),  where- 
fore all  dealing  with  the  First  Cause  must  admittedly  be  al- 
together unscientific-  It  must  be  a  matter  of  liking,  not  of 
demonstration;  of  temperament  rather  than  inherent  proba- 
bilitv — in  other  words,  of  faith  and  not  of  knowledge. 

So  much  for  our  materialist's  answer  to  the  argumentum  ad 
haminem,  Mr.  Fiske  then  proceeds  to  state  that  religion  has 
had  ^always  and  everywhere)  three  essential  postulates:  the 
quasi-human  god,  the  undWng  human  soul,  the  ethical  sig- 
nificance of  the  unseen  world.  That  this  is  historically  de- 
monstrable may  be  gravely  questioned.  The  religion  of  the 
Old  Testament  knows  not  the  second  and  little  of  the  third. 
Confucianism  ignores  the  first.  Primiti\-e  Buddhism  is  be- 
lieved by  many  authorities  to  have  denied  all  three-  They 
are,  however,  the  essentials  of  the  Christian  religion  as  un- 
derstood by  a  large  section  of  our  cultured  classes  to-day. 

Mr.  Fiske  proceeds  to  advance  an  argument  for  religion — 
that  is,  for  the  reality  of  somewhat  whereto  the  religious  life 
of  man  has  been  a  response.  Now  this  argument  seems  to 
be  very  strong  indeed,  but  it  does  not  prove  anything  so 
nnich  as  the  essay  would,  by  its  structure,  lead  one  to  sup* 
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Be.  Mr.  Fiske  says  himself  (p.  192):  *' Upon  the  view 
ire  presented  every  specilic  opinion  ever  entertained  by 
man  respecting  religious  things  may  be  wrong  and  in  all 
probability  exceedingly  crude,  and  yet  the  everlasting  reality 
of  religion  (in  its  three  indispensable  elements  as  here  set 
forth)  remains  unassailable/'  Erase  the  words  we  have  put 
in  parentheses  and  the  reader  has  the  actual  result  of  the 
argiunent.  How  comforting  to  the  practical  religious  man  I 
There  is  a  meaning  in  the  religious  evolution*  and  perhaps 
thou  hast  no  access  thereto!  For  whether  Mr.  Fiske's  defi- 
nition of  religion  be  right  or  wrongs  it  is  not  inclusive  enough 
to  carry  with  it  the  authority  of  the  whole  historic  evolution 
of  religion,  nor  definite  and  exclusive  enough  to  yield  much 
contentment  to  any  but  the  few  who  believe  very  nearly  with 
this  most  recent  defender  of  the  Faith.  Is  there  indeed  any- 
thing men  differ  about  more  hopelessly  than  as  to  exactly 
what  constitutes  the  essentials  of  the  Christian  religion? 
Wh*,  then,  will  settle  for  another  the  more  disputable  ques- 
tion yet.  as  to  the  indispensable  characteristics  of  religion  in 
general t 

Whatever  the  demerits  of  this  lengthy  analysis,  it  is  not 
made  in  malice.  Dire  truly  must  be  in  our  day  the  need  of 
Some  sort  of  intellectual  conciliation  with  a  part  of  the  re- 
ligious life  about  us  that  any  would-be  mediator  whose  good 
will  is  apparent  should  be  submitted  to  practically  no  cross- 
examination.  Such  reflections  are  pathetic.  Where  is  the 
old  faith  that  could  have  afforded  to  scorn  any  defense  so 
pitiful  as  this?  Not  long  ago  in  our  most  prominent  denom- 
inational paper  appeared  a  review  of  Max  Nordau's  "  De- 
generation," commending  that  disreputable  volumeof  pseudo- 
scientific  slander  because  it  assailed  so  many  enemies  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  condoning  the  fact  that  by  the  same 
token  it  set  the  initiators  of  Christianity  among  degenerates! 
Truly  we  bear  ourselves  humbly  these  days,  and  are  suffi- 
cieotiy  thankful  for  a  crumb  or  two  that  shall  fall  from  the 
scientists*  table  for  the  consumption  of  us  poor  dogs  of  the 
faith.  Nor  will  it  do  to  say  in  apology  for  Mr.  Fiske's  book 
(hat  its  author  is  not  a  Christian  apologist ;  only  a  scientist. 
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a  philosopher,  a  historian^  If  he  publishes  an  essay  in  the- 
ologj',  he  is  entitled  to  be  treated  as  a  theologian.  It"  he 
errs,  justice  demands  indeed  that  he  be  beaten  with  many 
rods — the  greater  the  offender  the  less  does  the  offense  need 
charitable  extenuation.  And  we  mean  by  this  very  critique 
to  express  indirectly,  but  all  the  more  effectively  therefore, 
the  great  esteem  we  have  conceived  for  Mr.  Fiske. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  considerations  shall  be  jotted  down 
which  may  perhaps  help  some  disappointed  reader. 

Why  the  hypothesis  of  a  quasi-human  god?  Because  of 
the  long  pedigree  of  the  ideai"  Surel3'  not.  Its  movement 
from  the  single  phenomenon  to  the  group  of  phenomena, 
and  thence  to  the  larger  synthesis  beyond  definite  mental 
grasp,  has  the  appearance  not  of  a  victorious  progress,  but  of 
an  ignominious  egress  before  the  conquering  idea  of  mechan- 
ism. The  difference  between  Ar3'an  south  of  the  Hindu-Kush 
and  Aryan  in  Europe — is  it  not  largely  one  between  dream- 
ing the  whole,  as  spirit,  and  handling  the  parts,  as  mechan- 
ism?   Surely  this  can  yield  lilUe  contentment  to  the  iheist. 

Plainly,  we  -want  to  believe  in  a  God.  It  helps  us  lo  fight 
the  battle  of  life.  It  helps  us  to  survive  and  to  develop.  "  But 
it  is  not  true  I"  says  the  atheistic  evolutionist.  "What  is 
truth?"  we  reply.  For  any  man  it  is  that  which  can  be 
thought  and  believed  by  him  with  entire  intellectual  satisfac- 
tion. If  theism  helps  men  to  survive,  then  there  must  come 
the  day  when  there  shall  be  none  alive  to  deny  it:  it  will  be 
truth  to  all  mankind.  For  the  present  it  is  trutli  to  us.  And 
because  we  wish  you  equipped  as  well  for  the  struggle  of 
life  as  we  are,  therefore  we  wish  Vff«  also  could  believe  as  we. 

This  is  at  all  events  an  honest  answer^ — which  can  be  rid- 
iculed, but  which  admits  of  no  sensible  rejoinder  unless 
that  "atheism  tends  to  survival,"  a  thesis  hard  to  maintain, 
since  by  many  it  is  claimed  tliat  there  never  was  an  atheist. 

But  why  a  quasi-human  God  ?  Because  anthropomorphism 
is  inevitable.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  more  or  less.  There 
can  be  no  valid  objection  to  anthropomorphism  so  long  as  it 
be  not  irreverent,  immoral,  or  obscene.  Rightly,  we  think* 
does  Mr.  Fiske  insist  that  "  Infinite  Person  "  is  no  more  in- 
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adequate  tlian  '*  Infinite  Force"  as  a  description  of  God. 
But  we  cannot  agree  with  him  when  he  says  that  *'  we  see  a 
rational  principle  at  work"  (p.  143).  What  we  do  see  is 
happenings  susceptible  of  rational  explanation  at  work:  on 
the  other  hand  we  also  see  oEhers  which  obstinately  refuse, 
whatever  otir  ingenuity',  so  to  be  construed.  Thence  we 
roa^'  conclude  to  a  God  not  rational,  but  either  partly  ra- 
tional or  preter-rationaL  The  former  leaves  us  without 
God;  the  latter  vindicates  deity  just  as  our  religious  senti- 
ment would  expect.  Moreover,  should  it  be  argued  (as  it 
has  been)  that  the  Deity  came  only  to  consciousness  and 
reason  at  a  relatively  recent  date;  that  with  him  as  with  man 
progress  has  not  been  the  result  of  meditation  (c/".  p.  107), 
so  that  he  did  not  first  plan  and  then  execute — our  answer 
would  be  that  it  he  be  preter-rational,  \\  was  surely  not  30 
with  him,  for  even  we,  as  we  advance  in  reason,  tend  more 
and  more  first  to  think  and  then  to  do. 

Now,  clearly,  our  God,  to  be  worshipful,  must  be  conceived 
not  only  as  all-wise  but  also  as  omnipotent;  yet  by  his  all- 
power  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  he  can  do  all  that  is 
thinkable,  but  always  the  very  thing  he  wants  to  do.  If, 
therefore,  arguing  of  course  from  mere  human  analogy,  we 
find  a  reason  why  he  should  have  wished  to  do  just  what  he 
has  actually  done,  we  shall  find  no  cause  for  doubting  his 
Omnipotence  In  the  fact  that  he  did  not  do  otherwise. 

Before,  however,  the  all-goodness  of  God  be  discussed  at 
all,  we  must  make  up  our  minds  as  to  what  we  understand 
by  goodness-  Do  we  mean  efficiency?  Do  we  mean  kind- 
ness to  other  beings  (ourselves  and  such  as  we  sympathize 
with),  or  do  we  mean  love  of  what  they  have  it  in  them  to 
be? 

Now  moral  evil  is  but  a  variety  of  that  which  causes  pain — 
pain  in  this  case  to  our  moral  being.  Pain  always  comes  of 
arrested  or  overstrained  functions.  There  are  three  ways  of 
behaving  toward  it;  to  shrink,  wail,  complain,  and  cringe: 
or  to  resent  it  and  make  matters  worse:  or,  lastly,  to  utilize 
it.  But  how?  Clearly  for  development.  Necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invenrion,  proverbial  wisdom  tells  us,  and  oecessi- 
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"Tj  jt  ti  "hit  las  2nai>j^  jaitr.  If  coe  lEiaction  In*  amreat  or 
'itr'^rvrun.  ':aiues  irrgiTiW-  lec  mnoer  foactioo  into  oper>- 
•ij^n  -w^iwjx  vdl  ,p7»  i.  ^ieasar^  iszar^ve  not  onir  of  ncnifjl- 
^zmir  ~he  pain,  ^nr  ':c  2*sci~iiic  x  3a  is  to  become  an  ecsta- 
fT,  Tina  in  lur  ixescafr  iitTr  sewers  are  discoviered  and 
'fer^ifiuiat :  :3e  ^(i»  ';i:  "ncjcrr — naj.  even  die  pride  of  stnb- 
onrs  r*s9cuice.  sxeedzz^  -wih.  -lirfmare  deteat — reconciles  us 
M  riic  aardaiiins  f^c  '-arrLe.  There  is  "*  Ae  joy  of  seeing  how 
znuch.  'joe  caa  fiand.' '  :2c  price  of  power  over  one's  self,  which 
ar»  f^f  TnemattiTcs  nc  aiean  cncspenaanons.  Thus  the  agonies 
w&ica.  D-3rced  la  "U  reach  aad  overieap  the  bounds  which 
circainacribcd  our  power  becasie  at  the  time  swallowed  up 
in  tfie  sense  of  gr^wti.  and  were  afterwards  sweet  in  their 
bittemese.  as  tie  price  or  achievement  and  the  test  of  virtue. 
It  is  nevertiieless  quite  clear  that  to  all  cowardly  wallers  or 
fooihardv  protestors  against  the  economy  of  pain,  it  must  ap- 
pear a  discouraging,  paralyzing,  and  destructive  horror. 
Just  because  to  h?"T  who  is  at-one  with  the  divine  creative 
purpose  it  is  the  pressure  of  the  fashioning  holy  hand  which 
he  crusts,  even  to  his  own  undoing;  therefore  to  him  who 
insists  upon  coosideriog  himself  a  Anished  product,  it  must 
seem  the  interference  of  some  malign  enemy  of  God.  For 
*.^oo  as  creator  is  also  destroyer,  as  the  historj-  of  our  earth 
tesitiri*?<.  Like  the  artist,  he  makes  and  chooses  a  resistant 
iiuitcriiil  that  the  masten-  of  the  ideal  may  be  the  more  trium- 
ph.uit.  l>ut  he  is  in  love  less  with  one  idea  than  with  a  series  of 
iiK-ajt :  and  each  one  of  the  series  is  an  ideal  to  him  in  turn,  so 
tlm't  ^tutf  becomes  product,and  then  product  is  again  stuff  with 
riliri-nce  to  further  product.  Each  step  of  the  whole  proc- 
ess i.s  an  indulgence  of  creative  energy,  a  delight;  and  every 
staj't".  however  protracted,  is  but  a  sweetness  long  drawn 
f.,.t.'  To  him  there  is  no  '*  dreary  period  "  as  to  Mr.  Fiske; 
nor  is  there  to  the  man  who  sees  the  long  historj-  of  life  as 
(hat  of  fJod's  creative  bliss. 

Now  as  to  the  other  meanings  of  good.  Is  God  good— that 
is,  kind  to  us?  Surely  not  in  the  sense  of  making  it  easy 
for  UH,  singing  us  soothing  lullabies  and  providing  sweet- 
mram  ior  half-awake  moments.     But  kind  in  the  sense  of 
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desiring  for  us  the  ecstasy  of  progress?  Yes!  Some  will 
urge*  however,  God  is  pitiful,  else  he  had  not  produced  pity 
in  us;  whereby  the  fit  can  no  longer  fijj[ht  the  unfit  and  ex- 
terminate thera,  whereby  they  are  on  the  contrary  obliged 
to  cherish  them  and  even  to  assist  them  to  propagate  their 
own  degenerate  selves.  Not  so  would  the  present  writer 
understand  the  genesis  of  pity.  It  is  because  God  cares  ex- 
cUisively  for  the  fit,  and  desires  them  to  struggle  more  stren- 
uously, that  he  has  made  them  burden  themselves  with  the  un- 
fit. The  increase  of  pity  means  but  an  acceleration  in  the  rise 
of  the  fit  by  cnieler  competition  among  themselves.  No,  God 
has  not  ceased  to  be  Creator.  He  did  not  make  us,  and  then 
indulge  in  an  eternal  Sabbath  of  despair.  We  can  imagine 
his  improving  upon  us  here  and  there.  Who  knows  but  that 
hismercv  through  us  toward  the  unfit  means  a  determination 
to  Utilize  for  the  production  of  a  new  Creature  those  who, 
failing  to  understand  his  creative  pressure,  have  by  cowardice 
or  rebellion  lost  with  the  privilege  of  hardship  their  own  up- 
ward chance? 

Are  we  not  yet  clear  in  our  minds  what  good  is?  "  Do 
Unto  thy  neighbor  as  thou  wouldst  be  done  by?"  Yea,  but 
how  wouldst  thou  be  done  by?  When  weak,  sick,  or  cow- 
ardly, soft  treatment  is  thy  desire;  when  well,  strong,  brave, 
harshness  to  the  uttermost,  to  be  put  on  thy  mettle,  to  be 
compelled  to  put  forth  all  thy  might.  Now  to  our  neighbor, 
when  he  is  well,  is  it  right  to  apply  sick-room  ethics?  Is  it 
fair  to  presume  him  anything  but  brave?  Then  surely — 
for  mercy's  sake— no  mercy  in  the  fair  battle  of  life  !  And  so 
in  attempting  to  fashion  our  idea  of  God  let  us  see  to  it  that 
we  ascribe  to  him  all  goodness,  but  not  an  infinite  mawkish- 
□ess. 

But  what  is  the  religious  attitude  whicli  harmonizes  with 
some  such  stouter-hearted  notion  of  God's  benevolence? 
Gratitude  to  God  for  the  opportunity  to  cooperate  with  him 
W'hich  he  has  cho&en  to  give  us  by  using  resistant  material. 
(Plato  perhaps  was  right,  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  after  all,  not 
far  wrong.)  We  shall  strive  to  discover  his  idea,  which  is 
now  being  realized,  and  so  love  its  beauty  that  every  moment 
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ID  the  process  shall  be  to  cs  one  of  panic  jov  *  Let  us  strive 
to  become  what  we  have  it  in  us  to  be.  Let  the  latent 
become  patent.  Let  ns  furthermore  strivt:  to  make  others 
realize  the  idea  they  are  capable  of  representing:  mating  it 
for  them,  by  all  good  means  at  our  disposal,  a  conscious 
ideal.  And  lastly,  if  we  can  do  more  to  advance  the  divine 
creative  work  by  death  than  by  life,  let  ns  cheerfully  die. 
or,  what  is  more  painful,  endure  ostracism,  obloquy,  scorn. 
The  present  type  views  variatioos  as,  what  they  usually  are, 
for  the  worse.  The  fortunate  variations  ^spiritually)  must 
therefore  expect  to  incur  suspicion.  He  that  is  ahead  of  the 
van  will  seem  a  laggard,  rearmost  of  the  rear.  But  after 
misunderstanding,  unfair  treatment,  disgrace,  comes  the  dis- 
covery- of  what  the  martyr  was.  The  army  of  heroes  is  still 
being  recruited,  the  armj'  of  those  who  are  numbered  with 
the  transgressors  because  enlisted  in  the  ser^-ice  of  the  Cap- 
tain of  Salvation. 

In  a  word,  our  practical  religion  will  be:  become,  cause 
others  to  become,  die  that  one  better  than  ourself  may  come. 

Now  ail  that  has  been  here  hurriedly  jotted  down  by  way 
of  suggestion,  for  space  allows  nothing  like  formal  statement, 
is  only  figurative  language.  But  if  anthropomorphism  be  al- 
lowed a  fraction  of  an  inch,  who  shall  forbid  it  an  ell — nay,  a 
mile — provided  the  results  be  edifying — that  is.  liberate  en- 
ergy for  the  development  of  the  believer?  The  only  justifi- 
cation of  any  conception  of  God  whatever  is  after  all  that  it 
ministers  to  what  is  noblest  in  man. 

Two  points  only  require  brief  mention  with  reference  to 
Mr.  Fiske's  definition  of  religion:  immortalitv  of  the  soul 
and  the  unseen  world.  To  postulate  the  former  as  an  arti- 
cle of  faith,  is  to  vitiate  the  virtue  of  heroic  sacrifice.  To 
yield  my  life  for  the  realization  of  God's  idea  which  is  to  me 
an  ideal  dearer  than  personal  felicity — what  is  it  but  a  stage 
trick  if  I  know  all  the  while  that  I  shall  survive  disembodi- 
ment? And  strange  to  say,  the  ancient  Christian  doctrine,  if 
we  be  not  sorely  mistaken,  is  no  immortality  of  the  soul,  but 
resurrection  of  the  body.  The  materialist  who  denies  the 
soul  apart  from  the  body  prepares  for  the  reexamination  of 
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the  Catholic  doctrine.  The  ghost-surviviil,  usua,lU'  called 
iramorlalily  of  the  soul,  is  the  child  of  superstition,  and  of  a 
confusion  of  thought,  whereby  because  my  mental  image  of 
a  thing  may  outlast  it,  therefore  it  is  supposed  to  outlast  it- 
self. Ghost-sur\ival  for  man,  to  be  logically  held*  must  be 
extended  (as  theosophists  have  done  J  to  atl  beings  whatso- 
ever, and  signify  not  merely  postexistence  but  preexistence. 
Because  1  cannot  think  of  my  soul  as  at  one  with  the  inani- 
mate world,  am  I  therefore  sure  that  U  is  immortal?  If  I 
can  think  of  death  for  others,  I  may  infer  that  others  can 
think  of  it  for  me;  and  probably  each  looks  at  the  other's 
case  more  impartially  than  at  his  own.  The  Christian  doc- 
trine means  practically  a  new  creation,  a  reproduction  of  a 
body  of  which  the  spiritual  resultants  shall  be  /Hr,  raised 
perchance  to  a  higher  power.  That  may  be  a  blessed 
hope;  and  if  it  proves  in  the  increasing  severity  of  competi- 
tion between  the  fit,  a  means  to  survj\al,  will  it  not  some  day 
aeem  as  credible  to  the  higher  mankind  as  that  2-j-2^4?  As 
for  the  unseen  world,  for  the  verj'  reason  that  it  is  unseen, 
il  cannot  be  made  to  supplement  the  defects  of  this.  To 
argue  from  the  seen  to  the  unseen,  means  to  presume  likeness 
bet^vist  them.  Because  this  seen  world  is  so  bad,  therefore 
the  unseen  is  good?  Surely  a  patheticat  but  also  an  absurd 
species  of  reasoning  I  Religion  must  begin  by  a  worship  of 
the  seen  world  ere  il  can  venture  to  include  the  unseen.  For, 
after  all,  the  God  whom  a  man  worships  is  always  only  a  sym- 
bol, and  is  no  part  of  that  unseen  world,  but  the  life  to  him 
of  the  seen,  whom  having  loved  in  this  world  he  trusts  for 
and  in  that  world  which  he  has  not  yet  the  senses  to  realize. 
To  him  the  temple  of  God  is  ever  the  sensible  world,  and  his 
own  sentient  and  intelligent  life.  To  him  the  God  of  that 
temple  is  One  whose  image  he  has  fashioned,  not  after  his 
own  likeness,  but  after  what  he  feels  within  himself  at  his 
noblest  hours,  an  intolerablj'  iierce  desire,  or  a  hopeless  ache 
of  yearning  to  become.  And  if  mankind  be  not  the  greatest 
work  of  God,  at  al!  events  the  idea  of  Him  shall  ever  con- 
tinue 10  be  the  sublimest  creation  of  the  poetic  spirit  of  man. 

WiLi-iAM  Norman  Guthrie. 


THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  BASKERVILL.' 

Death  claimed  at  least  four  professors  of  English  in  three 
adjoining  Southern  States  in  the  summer  of  1899.  It  is  my 
purpose  here  to  say  something  of  the  best  known  of  the  four, 
William  Malone  Baakervitl,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  who  died  on  September  6,  1899. 

He  was  but  in  his  fiftieth  year,  at  an  age  when  most  schol- 
ars, and  it  was  particularly  true  of  him,  are  beginning  to  give 
the  results  of  their  study  and  reflection  to  the  larger  class 
room  of  the  world.  There  is  thus  something  peculiarly  sad 
in  the  thought  that  not  even  a  few  j'ears  more  could  be  ap- 
portioned him  for  the  rounding'  out  of  this  new  phase  of  work 
begun.  The  perfect  round,  however  silently  and  quietly 
drawn,  seems  alwaysmuch  more  finished  than  the  broken  arc- 
Hardly  two  years  ago  appeared  bis  first  volume  on  Southern 
Writers.  He  had  grown  up  and  was  contemporary  with  the 
movement;  he  knew  personally  and  intimately  the  writers  of 
this  period  both  by  visits  in  his  home  and  by  correspondence; 
and  if  notliJng  else  had  been  planned  by  him,  the  failure  to 
complete  this  undertaking,  the  first  serious  critical  attempt 
to  fix  the  value  of  tliis  distinctly  vital  movement  in  the  mul- 


'  Sometime  bince  I  asked  Prof.  Henncman  to  review  at  length  Prof.  BaE- 
Iservili'fi  "  Southern  Writei-s,"  Hekmdlj-  consented,  but  was  obliged  (odvf^r 
the  tabic  from  time  to  time.  Now  he  and  I  feel  th&l  a  paper  on  Prof.  Ba^- 
kervill  and  his  wurk.  i&  a  tribute  Ihat  should  be  pnid  his  memory' by  a  Review 
In  whose  fortunes  he  wat  alwain  Interested.  Suuh  a  triiiute  must  be  jilso 
necetlaril^'  a  contribution  to  the  educational  historv  of  the  New  Soplh,  and 
is  therefore  an  appropriate  pcndnnt  to  the  article  entitled  "The  Study  of 
Kngli^h  in  the  Jjouth,"  which  Prof,  llenneman  contributed  to  this  Revebw 
in  February,  1^94..  It  was  Prof-  BaBkcrvill's  lot  to  grow  up  in  a  traniiiliDnat 
period,  and  it  is  the  u^ual  fate  of  workers  In  huch  an  epoch  to  have  their 
labors  Ignored  by  iuccetsott  who  hive  profiled  therefrom.  Such  a  fate 
should  not  befall  the  gifted  man  about  whom  Prof.  Henneman  han  written 
with  to  much  fullnei^  of  knowledge  and  eympathj.  Apart,  howev«r,  from 
all  consideration  of  what  the  future  hai  in  store  for  his  fame  or  for  those  who 
mourn  his  premature  cutting  oG,  It  ifi  at  least  a  present  pleasure  to  me  to 
publish  a  tribute  to  a  Southern  scholar  with  whom  I  Tnaintained  for  3  dec- 
ade most  cordial  relations.  VV.  P.  Trent. 
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tiple  forces  in  our  American  literature,  must  be  regarded  as 
deplorable. 

I  do  not  pretend  lo  have  known  Professor  Baskervill  as  inti- 
mately as  others  who  have  a  better  right  to  speak  of  the 
man.  But  I  had  the  pri\41ege  of  being  one  of  his  earliest 
pupils  when  he  organized  perhaps  his  first  class  in  English 
upon  hia  return  from  Europe ;  he  was,  besides,  at  that  lime ,  a 
frequent  visitor  in  the  homt;  of  my  father,  with  whom  he  would 
talk  over  his  German  experiences ;  I  was  possibly  influenced 
by  him  consciously  and  unconsciously  in  the  choice  of  a  uni- 
versity career  as  well  as  of  a  profession;  for  the  last  six  years 
of  his  life  we  were  colleagues  in  charge  of  the  same  depart- 
ment in  neighboring  institutions  in  the  same  State;  and  I 
sen.'ed  with  him  on  committees  in  both  Southern  and  national 
associations.  I  thus  had  many  opportunilies  of  knowing  him 
both  personally  and  professionally.  It  is  because  of  a  sin- 
cere feeling  of  esteem  and  this  personal  knowledge  of  his 
life  and  its  worth,  because  of  a  sense  of  unreserved  regret 
that  he  was  cut  down  before  he  could  complete  what  he  had 
mapped  out  for  himself  and  what  we  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  his  performance  and  his  power,  that  I  feel  impelled  Lo 
put  into  words  these  thoughts.  A  sketch  of  the  formative 
influences  in  his  life,  and  some  reference  to  his  environment 
aad  his  work  as  an  educator  will  be  necessary ;  for,  it  will  be 
seen,  all  lead  up  to  his  most  individual  and  representative 
work,  the  volume  on  Southern  Writers. 

Professor  Baskervill  himself  has  told  us  the  few  simple  facts 
of  his  early  life  in  the  page  of  the  inevitable  "  Vita''  appended 
to  his  Leipzig  dissertation  eighteen  years  ago.  There  issome- 
thing  very  characteristic  of  the  man  in  the  directness  and  even 
Libnjptaess  of  the  language  used.  Tennessee  was  his  native 
State,  and  it  was  with  distinct  feehng  of  patriotism  and  pride 
that  he  returned  to  it  for  his  life  work.  The  father,  a  clergy- 
man in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Soutli,  was  of  a  well- 
known  Virginia  family,  and  himself  a  Virginian ;  the  mother, 
from  whom  he  derived  his  middle  name,  of  a  family  no  less 
well  known.  Born  in  Fayette  County,  in  the  western  part  of 
Tennessee,  in  1850,  he  was  of  such  impressionable  age  during 
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the  four  years  of  war  that  these  left  ineradicable  traces  upon 
his  imaginfttion.  The  explanation  of  his  later  insight  into 
the  spirit  of  those  Southern  writers  in  the  strictest  sense  his 
ccsnteinporaries,  can  be  traced  back  to  this  period.  The 
members  of  this  new  generation  of  writers  were  born  before 
the  war,  were  children  during  the  war  and  witnessed  the 
conflict,  saw  the  old  change  into  the  new,  and  were  them- 
selves workers  in  building  up  the  waste  places.  He,  too, 
could  easily  remember,  and  had  not  merely  "heard  of," 
the  old;  while  at  the  same  time  he  belonged  to  the  new. 
He  grew  up  with  this  struggling  of  varied  forces  and  was 
a  pioneer  in  the  new  literary  and  educational  movement 
that  had  to  pass  over  the  Southern  States  at  this  tinne,  if 
the  new  phases  of  life  were  to  find  expression.  It  was  his 
good  fortune,  besides,  to  have  his  work  allotted  him  at  one 
of  the  two  new  universities,  Sewanee  and  Vanderbill,  both 
in  Tennessee,  which,  without  trammels  of  older  traditions 
and  through  their  peculiar  foundations,  were  leaders  in  this 
spirit  of  the  new.  In  the  study  of  these  forces  lies  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  movement  in  Southern  life,  Southern  edu- 
cation, and  Southern  literature  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century;  and  from  this  point  of  view  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  of  peculiar  interest  that  the  life  and  work  of  the 
subject  of  our  sketch  should  have  terminated  virtually  with 
the  closing  of  the  period. 

However  stimulating  and  exciting  otherwise,  the  four  years 
of  war  must  have  disturbed  seriously  the  opportunities  for 
sound  education.  Nevertheless,  in  the  above-mentioned 
"  Vita  "he  States,  "  I  was  at  school  almost  without  interruption 
till  I  was  fifteen  years  old,"  and  *'  from  my  teachers  I  got  a 
smattering  of  Latin  and  Greek  and  of  the  usual  English 
studies"'  With  tlie  xvell-known  character  of  the  Methodist 
preacher  of  the  day,  his  father  determined  ihat  the  boy 
should  have  an  education,  even  if  nothing  else  should  be 
be  done  for  him.  Peace  had  hardly  been  restored,  therefore, 
when  the  lad's  schooling  was  eagerly  discussed  by  the  parents. 
In  1865,  at  the  age  of  Bfteen,  he  was  first  sent  to  a  Methodist 
institution  north  of  the  Ohio  River»  probably  because  there 
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,fas  no  Methodist  college  near  at  hand  in  Tennessee  or  Ken- 
tucky, This  was  the  Indiana  Asbury,  now  De  Pauw  Uni- 
versitj',  located  at  Greencastle,  a  small  town,  fairly  tj'pical 
ol  (he  Central  West,  in  rather  a  flat  though  slightly  roUing 
landscape,  in  llie  western  part  of  Central  Indiana.  The 
younf:;  boy  remained  there  but  a  few  months,  and  no  glim- 
mering of  the  future  scholar's  liftf  yet  dawned  upon  him. 
He  was  merely  one  of  the  youngest  of  numerous  boys,  and 
his  teachers  were  teachers — this  seems  the  sum  of  the  im- 
pressions left,  He  was,  probably  enough,  too  young  and 
very  unevenly  and  lit  prepared.  He  blames  no  one.  With 
perfect  frankness  he  speaks  of  this  year;  **  I  did  nothing,  and 
at  sixteen  I  was  again  at  home." 

The  father  was  wise  enough  to  seek  the  remedy,  and  was 
fixed  in  his  purpose  that  the  boy  should  learn  something. 
From  the  same  frank  source  we  are  told :  '^*  For  the  next  two 
years  and  a.  half  1  went  to  school  to  Mr.  Quartes,  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  from  him  I  learned  more 
than  I  had  learned  ail  the  time  before."  Then  for  two  or 
three  years  he  seems  to  have  stopped  school.  He  probably 
remained  at  home,  possibly  worked  on  the  farm,  and  lived 
the  usual  life  of  a  Southern  boy  in  the  country  or  small  town 
about  1870.  But  the  father  was  ever  anxious  and  ambitious 
for  the  now  fully  grown  young  man.  Another  college  was 
sought  out,  and  this  time  more  happily  chosen.  The  oldest 
Methodist  institution  in  the  South,  Randolph-Macon  College, 
had  been  recently  moved  to  Ashland,  only  twenty  miles  north 
from  and  virtually  a  suburb  of  Richmond,  Va.  He  himself 
says :  "  When  1  was  twentj'-two  years  old  my  father  induced 
me  to  go  to  Randolph-Macon  CollegCt  Virginia.  There  I 
was  taught  in  my  favorite  studies  by  men  who  had  studied  jn 
Germany,  and  by  their  advice  I  was  led  to  come  to  Leipzig 
in  the  summer  of  1874." 

Going  to  Randolph-Macon  was  the  turning  point  in  his 
life.  Three  men  moved  mountains  for  him  and  remained 
life  iuHuences.  The  Rev.  James  A.  Duncan,  D.D.,  the 
elder,  was  President,  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  sympathetic 
pulpit  speakers  of  his  day.     Casting  aside  denominational 
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lines  and  resolved  to  gather  about  him  the  best  men  he  could 
get  for  his  institution  in  its  new  and  favored  location,  and 
thus  in  the  truest  sense  to  serve  his  Church  by  throwing  in- 
spiring" influences  about  her  young  men,  Dr.  Duncan  had  a 
small  faculty,  but  one  so  carefully  chosent  that  for  a  period 
of  eight  years  at  least,  1868-1876,  Ashland  became  one  of 
the  inspiring  intL'lIectual  centers  of  the  Southern  States. 
One  of  this  Faculty  was  Prof-  Thomas  R.  Price,  now  of  Co- 
lumbia Universit}*,  New  York,  who.  side  by  side  with  the 
course  in  Greek,  instituted  what  was  then  an  innovation  for 
very  many  even  of  our  best  American  colIegesT  a  full  course 
in  Enghsh.  Another  member  of  the  faculty  was  Prof. 
James  A.  Harrison,  who  afterwards  made  the  reputation  of 
the  English  course  at  Washington  and  Lee,  and  was  subae- 
quendy  called  to  the  University  of  Virginia. 

A  new  world  was  revealed  to  the  young  man.  From  now 
on  he  became  a  devoted  student  of  languages — Greek.  Latin, 
French,  German,  and  particularly  hisown  language  and  Iitera- 
turCjEnglish.  In  the  sciences  and  mathematicshedid  notcome 
under  the  same  impelling  influences,  nor  were  his  tastes  to- 
ward these  studies;  and  at  this  early  time  of  life,  character- 
ized by  hearty  likes  and  dislikes,  he  was  as  pronounced  in 
his  indifference  to  this  side  of  the  college  course  as  he  was 
ardent  for  language  and  literary  work.  At  last  the  young  en- 
ergies had  been  set  on  fire,  and  he  moved  in  Lhe  direction  his 
instincts  andinterestsledhini.  He  took  all  the  studies  in  his 
favorite  departments  and  few  or  none  at  all  in  others.  He 
thus  was  a  candidate  for  no  degree  at  college,  and  I  be- 
lieve, never  received  the  tide  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  He 
was  of  maturer  age  than  many  of  his  companions,  and 
from  lhe  moment  his  work  grew  into  a  genuine  interest  and 
deep-seated  passion  he  began  to  specialize  in  il.  Such  are 
lhe  impressions  received  from  many  bits  of  conversations 
and  chats  at  different  times.  I  recall  his  speaking  warmly 
of  his  roommate  at  college,  brilliant  '*Dick"  Beirne*  who 
afterwards  became  one  of  the  best-known  figures  in  Virginia 
journalism  and  public  life.  They  were  *'club  mates,  *  and 
he  spoke  almost  gleefully  of  Beirne's  fine  qualities  even  then 
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displayed  for  winning  over  people  his  wa}'.  These  are  now 
memories  years  old  that  creep  forth  from  the  past,  scraps 
from  talks  in  my  father's  home,  nr  from  chats  after  class 
hours,  with  Latin  and  English  lesisons  over. 

His  affection  and  love  for  the  men  of  Randolph-Macoa 
never  waned-  Oi  Dr.  Duncan  he  always  spoke  in  a  spirit 
of  the  highest  esteem;  and  one  of  his  last  publications,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Reader,  was  done  in  collaboration  with  Prof. 
Harrison.  I  happened  to  be  with  him  when  he  paid  his  last 
visit  to  Prof.  Price.  We  had  traveled  together  from  Ten- 
nessee lo  New  ^'ork  on  the  same  car^  in  attendance  upon 
the  meetinjj  oi  the  Committee  on  English  from  the  several 
associations  of  schools  and  colleges  in  the  United  States.  It 
was  at  luncheon  at  the  University  Club  that  the  two  men  met 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years.  Both  had  been  former  teach- 
ers of  mine,  and  it  was  with  peculiar  pleasure,  therefore,  that 
I  observed  their  keen  enjoyment  in  bridging  over  the  years 
that  had  passed,  and  Prof.  BaskervJU's  zest  in  putting  ques- 
tions and  sounding  new  depths  in  his  friend  and  teacher, 
who,  he  always  cordially  acknowledged,  had  been  a  vital  in- 
fluence in  directing  his  young  life. 

After  two  years  of  special  study  in  language  work  at 
Randolph-Macon,  he  proceeded,  as  said,  in  1S74  to  Ger- 
many to  pursue  his  favored  studies.  A  number  of  young 
Southern  men,  of  whom  Randolph-Macon  sent  more  than 
her  share*  went  abroad  about  the  same  time,  and  most  of 
these  preferred  Leipzig,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  fame  of 
Georg  Curtius  and  others.  Baskervill  succeeded  in  getting 
under  the  best  indaences  then  in  Leipzig.  He  got  to  know 
personally  those  of  his  instructors  who  touched  him  closely. 
The  Professor  of  English^  Richard  P.  Wuelker,  was  partic- 
ularly kind  and  helpful.  Baskervill's  dissertation,  the  An- 
glo-Saxon text  of  Alexander's  epistle  to  Aristotle,  which  can 
be  found  in  the  volumes  of  "Anglia,"  and  the  warm  dedica- 
tion to  Wuelker,  show  clearly  the  friendly  relations  existing 
between  the  two — relations  further  testified  by  the  hearty 
words  of  commendation  given  by  Wuelker  to  both  Profs. 
Harrison    and    Baskervill   in    the    "  Grundriss."      Basker- 
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vill  remained  abroad  two  years,  when  he  relurned  to  Amer- 
ica to  teach  awhile  and  go  back  later  for  his  degree.  It  was 
in  the  Centennial  year,  1876,  that  he  was  back^a  year  of 
distinct  impetus  to  much  of  the  best  in  the  work  of  the  South- 
ern writers — when  he  was  elected  Professor  in  Wofford  Col- 
lege, South  Carolina. 

The  young-  teacher  was  still  fortunate  in  his  new  surround- 
ing's. At  Wofford  College  was  a  union  of  the  best  elements 
and  traditions  in  Virginia  and  Carolina  Methodism.  The 
men  in  the  Wofford  Faculty  for  its  first  quarter  of  a  century 
had  been  splendid  tj'pes  of  the  educated  Southern  gentle- 
men of  the  "  old  school:  "  William  M,  Wightman,  Albert 
M.  Shipp,  David  Duncan,  Whitefoord  Smith,  Warren  Du 
Pre,  and  James  H.  Carlisle.  Dr.  Carlisle  had  entered  upon 
his  Presidency  the  year  before,  in  1875.  a  man  fashioned  in 
the  same  teacher's  mould  as  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby,  and  of 
whom  every  student  ever  with  him  thinks  reverently  as  of 
one  of  the  truly  and  simply  great  in  his  state  and  age.  A 
new  set  of  young  men  were  grouped  about  him.  Baskervill 
was  one  of  these.  Another,  associated  a  year  before,  and 
also  a  Leipzig  man.  was  Charles  Forster  Smith.  These  two 
were  to  prove  lifelong  friends,  and  to  become  closely  asso- 
ciated in  their  work  later  at  Vanderbilt^  as  now  at  Wofford. 
In  large  measure  it  was  their  efforts  that  revolutionized  the 
attitude  of  both  institutions,  and  uttJmateiy  of  the  entire 
Methodist  Church,  South,  in  their  standards  of  educational 
endeavor.  The  two  men,  fresh  returned  from  the  lecture 
rooms  of  Leipzig,  and  ardent  in  their  studies,  gave  the  course 
at  Wofford  at  once  a  distinct  linguistic  and,  in  part,  a  litera- 
ry turn.  The  courses  in  Latin  and  Greek  were  made  singu- 
larly thorough  and  rigid,  the  studies  of  French  and  German 
were  introduced  as  integral  parts  of  the  curriculum,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  Price  at  Randolph-Macon,  Baskervill  began  a. 
formal  course  in  English.  One  of  the  tirst  pupils  these  two 
young  professors  found  at  Wofford  was  James  H.  Kirkland, 
the  present  Chancellor  of  Vandcrbilt.  He  followed  in  their 
footsteps,  went  abroad  to  Leipzig  for  Greek,  Latin,  and  Eng- 
lish, succeeded  one  and  was  colleague  oi  the  other  at  Wofford , 
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and  was  again  associated  with  both  at  Vandtrbilt.  And  all 
three  of  these  young  men  needed  and  recognized  the  con- 
servative and  suggestive  influence,  yet  full  sympathy,  of  their 
President,  Dr.  Carlisle. 

Students  in  the  college  at  the  lime  recall  how  the  t^^'0  men, 
Smith  and  Baskervill,  took  papers  and  journals  in  common, 
discussed  eagerly  together  questions  and  men  and  move- 
ments, in  letters*  in  scholarship,  and  even  in  politics.  It  was 
a  rubbing  together  of  minds  and  keeping  alive  the  flame  of 
thought  that  was  to  do  both  good  for  many  ytars.  Shreds 
of  these  discussions  would  often  come  suggestively  to  the 
students.  As  an  instance.  I  remember  distinctly  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  two  about  Cable's  Creole  stories  and  *'The 
Grandissimea,"  as  they  were  appearing  in  the  old  Scrib- 
ner's  Maga^mc,  and  how  intently  both  men  were  watching 
the  beginning  of  the  new  Southern  literature  and  Southern 
education.  Possibly  then  and  there  was  engendered  the 
first  conscious  thought  of  Prof.  Baskervill's  later  volume  on 
Southern  writers. 

Meanwhile  both  Smith  and  Baskei*vill  had  left  Wofford 
and  had  returned  to  Leipzig  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  Bas- 
kervill  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  who  had  been  Miss 
Florence  Adams,  of  Virginia.  Dr.  Carlisle  has  told  me  of 
the  simple  pathos  of  the  message  that  afterwards  came  back 
across  the  waters  by  cable:  "My  wife  is  dead."  Those 
were  dark  days,  a  dreary,  gloomy  winter  in  Northern  Ger- 
rnany^  accompanied  with  sickness  and  bereavement-  He  soon 
returned  to  America,  with  his  child,  to  continue  his  work  at 
Wofford.  again  going  over  one  summer,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 
for  the  Doctor  examination.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  iS8i, 
he  received  the  call  to  the  chair  of  English  just  established 
in  the  new  Vanderbllt  University  in  Nashville,  The  posi- 
tion meant  for  him  a  return  to  his  native  State  under  the 
most  flattering  circumstances.  But  it  also  stood  for  much 
more.  It  offered  untold  possibilities  for  scholarship  for  the 
South  as  a  whole.  It  would  give  the  opportunity  for  influ- 
eocing  vitally  the  educational  method  of  all  the  States  in 
the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley,  and  affecting  even  those  far- 
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ther  away  on  ihc  Atlantic  seaboard.  It  was  the  founding  of 
one  of  the  chairs  of  English  under  true  university  concep- 
tions and  conditions  in  the  Southwest.  It  was  a  splendid 
opportunity,  and  well  might  the  young  scholar  enter  upon 
his  new  worlc  in  the  Spirit  of  the  fullest  hope  and  expecta- 
tion. At  his  leaving;,  Wofford  bystowed  Upon  him  one  of 
its  few  honorary  deg;rees,  the  title  of  Master  of  Arts. 

At  the  new  instituiion  the  influences  about  him  were  still 
strong  and  helpful,  deepening  and  broadening  in  their  ef- 
fects. Chancellor  Landon  C.  Garland  was  a  nifin  apparent- 
ly of  *lhe  same  forceful  type  as  Dr.  Carlisle.  Bishop  Hol~  H 
land  N.  McTyeire,  «ho  had  been  the  chief  agent  in  secur- 
ing the  means  lor  founding  the  new  University,  was  still 
active  in  his  executive  office  and  control,  Baskerviirs  ad- 
miration for  Bishop  McTyeire's  abilities  was  unbounded, 
and  one  of  his  projects,  always  in  mind,  was  a  biography  of 
the  late  Bishop.  This  feeling  was  naturally  streng^thened 
by  his  marriage  to  the  Bishop's  youngest  daughter.  Miss  Ja- 
nie  McTyeire. 

His  development  and  his  accommodation  to  the  demands 
of  his  new  environment  were  soon  evident.  In  the  Wof-l 
ford  days  his  manner  had  been  often  characterized  by  those 
who  had  merely  met  him  as  lacking  in  warmth  and  cordial- 
ity, though  even  then  those  who  got  to  know  him  well  knew 
differently.  He  could  thaw  out  and  warm  to  friends,  he 
was  distinctly  human  at  bottom;  but  it  frequently  took  time 
for  some  to  find  this  out,  and  he  was  often  misunderstood. 
His  seeming  aloofness  was  caused  by  a  natural  reserve, 
which  may  have  been  the  result  of  an  early  diffidence.  At 
Wofford  he  studiously  avoided  every  occasion  to  appear  in 
public  and  make  addresses;  but  in  his  class  room  and  pri- 
vately he  would  frequently  become  discursive,  jest,  and  en- 
joy jokes.  His  one  public  speech^  so  far  as  I  am  aware* 
was  the  few  words  of  thanks  at  Commencement  upon  re-! 
ceiving  his  honorarj'  degree.  He  stood  stiffly  erect,  seem- 
ing taller  even  than  usual,  and  there  was  never  a  motion  or 
sign  of  animation  beyond  possibly  a  nervous  twitching  of  the 
fingers  at  his  sides.     All  this  became  changed.    With  the 
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wider  opportunities  and  new  demands  in  his  life  he  became 
an  easy  and  at  times  an  animated  speaker. 

He  also  developed  rapidly  in  sociable  and  affable  quali- 
ties, getting  strong  hold  of  many  of  hia  pupils,  in  and  out  of 
class  room,  by  their  own  tesliniony.  On  his  part  he  sought 
the  friendship  of  his  students  and  always  remained  parlic- 
uJarly  loyal  to  them.  This  entire  change  came  largely  from 
congenial  surroundings,  from  new  opportunities  for  broader 
and  more  useful  work,  and  above  all,  no  doubt,  fron^  his 
marriage  and  happy  home  and  family  life.  Yet,  unques- 
tionably^  his  original  habits  of  reserve  and  restraint  stood 
him  in  stead  in  his  critic's  work  of  judging  the  value  of  a 
man  and  his  production.  One  other  result  of  his  new  en- 
vironment not  to  be  passed  over  was  that  it  identified  him 
much  more  closely,  both  in  spirit  and  in  active  work,  with 
the  Church  in  whose  ministry  his  lather  had  spent  his  years. 

His  former  Wofford  associates  were  soon  brought  to  Van- 
derbilt.  One  year  later,  in  1882,  Charles  Forster  Smith 
carae,  temporarily  as  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  and 
later  for  his  real  work  in  the  chair  of  Greek.  Five  years 
later,  in  1886,  came  Kirkland  for  the  chair  of  Latin.  By  a 
coincidence  all  three  were  sons  of  Methodist  preachers,  were 
Doctors  of  Leipsig,  were  specially  trained  for  sound  educa- 
tional work,  were  in  perfect  understanding  of  She  education- 
al needs  of  their  section,  and  were  in  entire  gvmpathy  with 
the  spirit  of  the  new  University,  It  was  chiefly  the  work  of 
these  three  men — each  very  different  in  his  way  and  each 
with  a  peculiar  strength,  comprising  the  three  vital  depart- 
ments in  language  work — namely,  Latin,  Greek,^  and  English 
— that,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  gave  to  Vanderbilt  University 
much  of  its  deserved  reputation  over  the  country'  in  these 
years. 

The  work  was  already  begun  for  establishing  a  strong 
system  of  preparatory  schools  throughout  Tennessee  and 
neighboring  Stales.  It  was  realized  that  no  genuine  higher 
work  could  be  achieved  without  first  adequate  preparation 
in  the  schools  below.  In  the  autumn  of  1884  Charles  Forster 
Smilli  had  written  for  the  Atlantic  Monthly  his  first  article 
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on  Southern  schools  and  colleges,  which  commanded  atten- 
tion everywhere.  Strict  entrance  examinalions  should  be  en- 
forced, and  this  would  build  up  the  schools.  The  distressing 
practice  of  robbing  school  for  college,  and  consequent  fre- 
quent failure  through  lack  of  preparation,  would  be  largely 
done  away  with.  It  was  a  privilege  to  be  a  pioneer  in  this 
movement;  and  while  the  name  of  Charles  Forster  Smith, 
by  reason  of  his  exceptional  gifts  of  wide  sympathy  as  a 
teacher,  his  intense  personal  interest  in  school  work,  and  his 
Atlantic  articles,  is  indissolubly  connected  with  the  con- 
ception and  successful  carrying  out  of  this  system,  Prof- 
Bnskervill  was  an  active  participator.  The  two  men  had 
worked  together  in  South  Carolina,  and  had  maintained 
standards  of  classical  study  unusual  for  a  small  college;  to- 
gether once  more,  at  an  institution  seeking  to  do  genuine 
university  work,  they  labored  to  build  the  only  possible  foun- 
dations for  this  broad  and  deep. 

English  was  one  of  the  subjects  of  chief  importance  to  be 
pressed  upon  the  schools.  Higher  and  belter  attainments 
in  Latin.  Greek,  and  Mathematics,  and  hitherto  virtually 
unknown  attainments  in  English  in  the  schools,  were  the 
chief  ends  sought.  It  was  the  new  method  introduced  into 
American  education  in  the  late  seventies  by  the  best  East- 
ern colleges,  and  before  ten  years  had  passed,  by  reason  of 
a  number  of  strong  affiliated  schools,  Vanderbilt  had  been  a 
leading  influence  in  pressing  the  same  educational  system 
upon  the  Central  South.  Upon  the  formation  of  the  South- 
ern Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  at  the  Atlanta  Ex- 
position in  1895,  therefore,  it  was  natural  that  Vanderbilt 
should  take  the  lead  in  urging  such  an  organized  effort. 
Together  with  the  Chancellor,  Baskervill  was  present,  rep- 
resenting his  institution,  and  was  chairman  of  the  first  En- 
glish committee  of  the  Association.  Again,  at  the  General 
Conference  of  his  Church  in  1S9S,  he  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  its  Committee  on  Education. 

In  another  particular  his  position  was  happy.  With  the 
preparatory  work  thus  cared  for,  he  was  enabled  not  only  to 
build   up   a  strong  undergraduate  department,  but   to  offer 
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courses  for  special  and  graduate:  study.  From  a  number  of 
causes  it  was  his  fortune  to  havt^  a  fairly  lar^e  class  of  ad- 
vanced workers^.  who  came  from  manv  sections  of  the  South- 
erd  country  and  Central  West.  Among  Other  subjects^  treat- 
ed, he  interested  his  students  in  the  study  of  their  own  litera- 
ture*    Nashville  was*  moreover,  a.  central  point  for  lectures 

land  public  readings.  He  came  to  know  the  leaders  of  the 
inovemeni  intimately,  he  entertained  them  in  his  home,  and 
corresponded  with  them  freely.  His  interest  in  the  new 
school  of  Southern  writers  took  more  definite  form.  The 
idea  grew  with  him.  He  had  grown  up  with  the  passing  of 
the  Old  South:  he  knew  the  life  well  which  these  writers 
were  describing*  for  he  himself  had  witnessed  it:   the  mem- 

,  cries  before  the  war,  the  recollections  of  war  itself,  the  cha- 
otic shiftings  and  restless  changings  of  reconstruction  and 
renewal,  and  the  steady  inworking  of  new  forces.  He  felt 
that  his  happy  circumstances  and  central  location  made  it 
possible  for  him.  too,  to  be  one  of  these  same  influences. 
He  could  impress  the  lesson  upon  his  pupils,  and  could 
make  them  alive  to  the  study  of  these  conditions.  The  first 
result  of  this  interest,  as  a  public  utterance,  was  his  volume  of 
"Studies  on  Southern  Writers."  Irwin  Russell,  Joel  Chan- 
dler Harris,  Maurice  Thompson,  Sidney  Lanier,  Geoi^e  W. 
Cable,  and*' Charles  Egbert  Craddock"  were  the  ones  treat- 
ed. Others  contemplated,  and  perhaps  in  part  left  in  manu- 
script, were  Allen,  Page.  Johnston,  Mrs.  Harrison,  MissKing^ 
"Sherwood  Bonner,''  Mrs.  Preston,  Peck,  Cawein,  and 
M  forth.     But  he  was  called  away  in  the  midst  of  this  prep- 

'aration.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that  from  such  a  point  of 
vantage,  had  he  been  spared,  this  little  volume  might  pos- 
jibly  have  proved  merely  an  introduction  to  a  fuller  inter- 
pretation of  the  life  of  the  Southern  people,  and  their  intel- 
lectual, educational,  literary,  and  spiritual  work.  Such  an 
undertaking  with  the  widest  grasp  is  still  awaiting  the  critic 
who  may  possess  the  literarj'  training  and  the  love  and  con- 

'secratjon,  as  well  as  the  scholarly  insight,  necessary  for  it. 
But  it  will  not  now  be  done  by  one  who  both  belonged  to  the 
old  and  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  new  era. 
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I  am  not  sure  that  his  puq>oses  were  always  perfectly  un- 
derstood or  quite  valued  at  their  worth  by  those  of  whom  he 
wrote  and  by  others.  It  was  the  sincere  love  for  the  life  of 
his  people,  and  ihis  movement  in  literature  as  revealing 
glimpses  of  thai  life,  that  stirred  him.  I  recall  how,  at  ray 
first  visit  to  him  in  Nashville,  he  showed  me  with  pride  his 
collection  of  the  works  of  these  Soutliern  writers  in  his  libra- 
ry. I  know  how  deeply  he  felt  about  them  and  how  close  to 
his  heart  tbese  things  were.  There  were  letters  received; 
here  and  there  was  a  true  word  of  real  understandingr 
spoken;  but  very  much,  I  fear,  was  often  accepted  as  if 
a  matter  of  course  on  the  shrine  of  adulation.  Indeed,  he 
received  one  cairn  recommendation  that  his  essa)'  would  be 
found  a  faithful  account — as  if  he  were  some  carpenter  or 
other  who  had  put  up  shelves  neatly,  and  might  wish  trade 
from  others.  How  little  understanding  of  the  spirit  in  x\-hich 
he  wrote!  How  little  knowledge  of  the  heart  beats  pressed 
into  his  lines ! 

If  there  were  ever  any  feeling  of  disappointment  from  oth- 
ers— and  I  have  no  r\^\  to  assert  that  there  was — he  was  al- 
wa)'s  sustained  and  stimulated  by  the  wife  at  his  side.  His 
pride  and  enthusiasm  in  her  constant  interest  in  his  literary 
life  were  profound^  and  I  venture  to  mention  a  characteristic 
instance.  A  sympathetic  paper  on  Mrs.  Marg"aret  Preston 
by  Mrs.  Baskervill  had  appeared  in  the  Nashville  Aaf^^ocaie, 
He  was  jubilant  at  its  success  and  the  attention  it  attracted, 
and  expressed  the  possible  purpose  of  placing  it,  as  it  was,  or 
very  little  enlarged,  side  by  side  with  hvs  own  work  in  his 
second  volume. 

I  learned  much  about  bis  plans  and  projected  work  for  the 
coming  year  from  the  intimate  ccnversations  held  witli  him 
on  our  trip  East  in  1897  to  the  meeting,  already  referred  to, 
of  the  National  Committee  on  English.  His  sense  of  dutj-  to 
the  South  impressed  him  deeply.  It  was  the  first  time  the 
South  had  been  represented  at  the  meeting  of  this  commit- 
tee, and  he  felt  that  in  a  sense  our  going  was  historic.  It 
ought  to  prove  the  beginning  of  a  movemenl  in  English  work 
in  the  South,  when  our  Southern  schools  and  colleges  would 
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be  in  accord  with  the  bi:st  educational  work  in  the  rest  of  the 
country.  I  feel  persuaded  that  this  visit  to  New  York  would 
have  proved,  too,  a  fresh  turning  point  in  his  own  work, 
could  he  have  lived.  It  wa.s  made  pleasant  for  him  in  every 
way-  After  some  years  of  comparative  silence  he  seemed 
to  have  become  aroused  to  renewed  effort.  The  determina- 
tion already  made  to  write  and  publish  more  was  freshly  em- 
phasized. He  seemed  keenly  alive  to  possibilities  for  fur- 
ther work.  He  felt  that  at  last  he  was  ripe  and  mature,  and 
if  ever  he  was  to  accomplish  anythlnrj,  he  must  do  so  now. 
He  had  pleasant  interviews  with  certain  publishers,  and  even, 
discussed  contingent  terms  with  them. 

He  proposed  adding  to  and  filling  out  his  "  Southern  Wri- 
ters "  in  newer  form.  He  had  had  lon^  in  mind  a  worthy 
record  of  the  life  and  services  of  Bishop  McTyeire  and  the 
founding  of  Vanderbilt  University.  Something  of  this  ma- 
terial he  had  furnished  for  Dr.  Merriam's  monograph  on 
education  in  Tennessee  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  series. 
He  had  just  completed  his  English  grammar,  a  work  in  com- 
mon with  one  of  his  former  pupils,  Mr,  Sewall,  of  the  Nash- 
ville schools.  Its  distinctive  feature  was  that  he  treated  the 
language  as  it  is,  regarding  it^  correctly  and  scienlilically,  as 
a  living,  changing,  growing  organism.  The  illustrations  of 
usage,  therefore,  were  never  theoretical  and  "made  up*' 
ones,  but  came  from  representative  authors,  and  included 
living  American  writers  with  English.  This  work  now  sug- 
gested to  him  other  possible  projects  for  school  and  text 
books. 

One  plan  which  fermented  in  his  mind  was  very  charac- 
teristic of  his  interests.  It  was  formally  expressed  four  years 
ago  when  once  Prof.  Trent  and  I  met  with  him  at  his  home, 
as  members  of  the  first  English  committee  of  the  Southern 
Association.  Among  other  topics  then  discussed,  Basker- 
vill warmly  expressed  the  wish  and  hope  for  a  series  of  texts 
of  English  classics  edited  by  Southern  scholars.  The  men 
were  to  be  had,  and  it  would  stir  them  into  greater  editing 
and  publishing  activity,  stimulate  pubhc  interest  in  the  South, 
and  in  time,  perhaps*  arouse  general  enthusiasm.     Of  such 
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things  he  thought  and  dreamed.  The  seed  has  borne  fruit. 
Such  a  series  has  just  been  undertaken.  It  promises  to 
stimulate  all  the  acti\ity  foretold,  and  ought  to  mark  an 
epoch ;  but  it  is  sad  to  think  of  one  being  gone  who  would 
have  been  among  the  tirst  to  participate. 

He  also  looked  fomard  to  a  new  and  worthy  edition  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  text  "Andreas,"  which  he  had  edited  some 
years  before  for  the  series  under  the  general  direction  of  his 
former  instructor,  Prof.  Harrison.  With  Prof.  Harrison  he 
had  also  published  a  student's  Anglo-Sa^con  dictionary. 
Feeling  the  need  of  a  more  elementary-  Anglo-Saxon  read- 
er than  existing  books  offered,  again  with  Prof.  Harrison  he 
was  planning  such  a  volume.  lo  the  pressure  to  get  the 
booklet  out  for  the  autumn  trade,  not  sufficient  time  was 
had  for  reWsion  and  correction,  and  the  result  was  disap- 
pointing. 

He  himself  was  never  satis^ed  with  his  edition  of  the  "An- 
dreas," and  for  this  reason  vWshed  to  the  last  to  justify  his 
scholarship,  and  had  collected  much  of  his  material  for  the 
new  volume.  But  while  originally  in  his  German  years 
strenuously  trained  and  well-equipped  in  the  philological 
method  of  that  time,  with  changed  conditions  and  new  de- 
mands his  genuine  and  living  interests,  those  nearest  his 
heart,  necoiisarily  leu  him  away  from  philological  and  spe- 
cial Anijlistic  science.  He  was  borne  into  fields  of  what  to 
him  were  more  pressing  human  concerns,  interpreting  and 
exprcsiiinj;  the  Hie  and  spirit  of  a  people's  literature.  Be- 
sides, philolojjical  method  and  linguistic  science  had  been 
chani;inj;  markedly,  and  it  is  cjuesiionabie  whether  the  same 
time  and  enerj;v  would  not  have  been  better  spent  on  matters 
that  appealed  to  him  tar  more  deeply.  His  early  edition  is 
to  be  iiidgod  trom  this  poin:  o:  view.  He  was  far  away  from 
the  Kuijer  centers;  he  had  no  Ioniser  access  to  the  hundreds 
of  books  possibly  needed  by  the  specialist  in  this  particular 
work,  Uis  inteivst  led  him  to  put  forth  this  edition  so  that 
an  important  text  should  bo  easily  accessible  to  students, 
somethinj*  very  CvMiunendable;  but  the  result  achieved  is  not 
to  be  me»sur\'d  with  \xht\t  he  might  have  done  had  he  spent 
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the  months  of  its  preparation  in  the  Leipzig  library  and  not 
in  Tennessee. 

But  it  was  in  Tennessee  that  most  of  his  life  was  spent  and 
his  highest  interests  centered.  He  was  engaged  in  all  the  typ- 
ical work  of  the  university  professor.  He  did  much  critical 
and  biographical  work  for  cyclopedias  and  other  publica- 
tions. He  wrote  constantly  for  the  Nashville  papers,  par- 
ticularly for  his  Church  organ,  the  Christitm  Advocate,  On 
one  or  two  occasions,  in  the  absence  of  the  editor,  he  con- 
ducted the  paper  for  some  weeks.  He  addressed  numerous 
bodies  by  invitation,  gave  frequent  lectures  and  talks  before 
sdiools,  and  at  one  lime  was  active  in  the  management  and 
success  of  the  Monteagle  Assembly.  Also  deserved  honors 
and  distinctions,  from  other  parts  of  the  country^  came  to 
hjm.  A  few  summers  ago  he  was  engaged  as  special  in- 
structor in  English  for  the  first  summer  term  at  the  University 
of  Chicago;  in  the  summer  of  1S98  he  was  in  Colorado  lec- 
turing, and  he  had  been  similarly  engaged  for  the  summer 
of  1899  at  the  New  York  Chautauqua,  when  at  the  last  mo- 
ment illness  compelled  him  to  give  up. 

Not  only  external  circumstances,  but  his  innate  interests» 
led  him  farther  away  from  the  work  of  text  editing  to  that  of 
interpreting  and  passing  judgment  upon  the  spirit  of  a  man's 
utterance.  His  series  of  Southern  Writers  was  appearing  one 
by  one,  and  he  was  looking  forward  to  collecting  the  essays 
into  a  larger  volume.  *•  Biographical  and  Critical  Studies" 
he  called  them.  He  could  deftly  reproduce  a  situation,  and 
portray  the  essential  circumstances  of  a  life.  He  wrote  with 
unusual  fineness  of  feeling.  His  style  is  characterized  by 
delicacy  of  diction  and  close  observance  of  the  laws  of  sen- 
tence structure.  His  touch  is  often  very  refined,  and  his 
words  form  the  speech  of  a  lover;  for  love  was  in  this  work. 
Yet  what  often  seemed  his  coldness  of  manner  and  restraint 
permitted  him  now  to  stand  outside  of  his  subject  and  view 
it  in  many  phases  impartially,  even  if  always  with  sympathy. 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  these  "Studies"  make  attractive 
and  pleasing  reading. 

Everything  about  the  subjects  interested  him.     I  remem- 
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ber  his  satisfaction  in  being  told  that  the  spot  of  Sidney  La- 
nier's death  was  one  he  himself  hcid  once  visited,  at  the  foot 
of  Tryon  Mountain,  with  an  excursion  of  students  from 
Wofford-  He  particularly  admired  the  art  and  promise  of 
Mr.  James  Lane  Allen,  and  a  meetinfj  with  Mr.  Allen  while 
on  his  last  visit  to  New  York  but  confirmed  this  feeling. 
Mr.  Allen  either  had  just  written  his  paper  on  the  masculine 
and  the  feminine  elements  in  literature,  or  was  then  occupied 
with  it,  and  introduced  certain  concrete  illustrations  from 
American,  and  particularly  Southern,  writers  in  his  frank 
talk.  Baskervill  made  no  effort  to  conceal  his  delight. 
Studies  and  discussions  such  as  these  had  become  the  true 
passions  of  his  life. 

And  In  these  passions  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  his  pref- 
erences were  in  prose  and  not  in  poetry — although  here  too 
he  had  his  favorites — and  in  prose  it  was  the  prose  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  I  may  be  mistaken^  and  there  are  oth- 
ers who  knew  bis  class  room  work  more  intimately  than  I  in 
these  later  years,  when  he  had  developed  certain  tendencies 
much  more  strongly  than  in  the  earlier  younger  days.  As  1 
recall  his  leaching  and  his  conversation,  he  had  an  unusual 
talent  for  interpreting  character  and  grasping  concretely  the 
artistic  qualities  of  a  notable  modern  prose  style;  and  the 
best  of  his  own  spiritual  utterance*  it  seems  to  me.  lay  in  ex- 
pressing facts  and  impressions  the  same  way.  I  find  no  sur- 
prise in  the  circumstance  that  two  of  his  best  papers  on  nine- 
teenth century  writers,  one  English  and  the  other  American, 
are  his  sympathetic  and  true  characterizations  of  Thackeray 
and  Dr.  Holmes.  And  so  it  seems  to  me  that  in  his  studies 
of  Southern  writers  the  ones  that  reach  farthest  home  are 
the  papers  on  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Cable,  and,  from  judg- 
ments 1  heard  expressed,  what  would  have  been  his  pap«r 
on  Mr.  Allen,  rather  than  even  the  extended  and  in  itself 
admirable  portrayal  of  the  spirit  of  Sidney  Lanier's  life  and 
poetry.  I  fancy  1  see  him  more  at  home  with  the  former. 
He  knows  this  life  actually;  he  understands  it  concretely. 
Human  nature  and  the  portrayal  of  human  character  affected 
him  most  deeply,  and  these  are  the  qualities  he  grasped  with 
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-exceptional  clearness  of  comprehension^  and  himseU  gave 
back  a^ain  with  a  happ}'  touch.  And  thus  to  him  '*The 
Choir  Invisible,"  *' Uncle  RemuSf"  "The  GrandissimeSt" 
"The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table."  with  •' Pendennis^*' 
••The  Newcomes,"  and  "Henrj' Esmond,"  however  differ- 
ent in  themBelves  and  from  one  another,  all  represented  vital 
phases  of  human  life  and  character  and  expression. 

But  I  know  the  danger  of  even  the  appearance  of  dogma- 
tizing in  such  matters,  where  opinion  is  suspended  by  so 
slender  a  thread,  and  the  present  paper  is  intended  to  be 
merely  an  utterance  of  personal  feeling  upon  the  loss  of  a 
teacher  and  friend,  and  is  in  no  sense  a  final  criticism. 

The  volume  on  Southern  Writers  remains  Prof-  Easker- 
vill's  especial  and  characteristic  work;  its  continuance  and 
completion  would  have  been  his  further  bequest  to  posteritj'. 
Enough  has  been  said  of  their  spirit  to  render  it  unnecessary 
to  speak  of  the  details  of  the  sketches  in  themselves.  From 
what  has  been  said  can  be  seen  how  peculiarly  fitted  he  was 
to  perform  this  serWce — by  birth,  by  training,  and  bv  sur- 
roundings. It  was  something  that  almost  he  alone  could 
possibly  have  done  quite  in  his  attitude  and  from  his  point  of 
view.  Any  one  of  us  who  may  follow  later  will  look  at  these 
writers  more  objectively,  and  not  with  the  same  lively  inter- 
est as  contemporaries.  With  us  the  movement  will  have 
pasised  into  history,  and  will  not  be  so  far  a  living  achieve- 
ment; it  will  be  a  historic  phase,  and  not  a  personal  expe- 
rience. Indeed,  we  should  hardly  limit  ourselves  just  to 
these  writers,  and  perhaps  we  are  already  preparing  to  treat 
them  as  a  mere  chapter  in  historic  literary  evolution.  Not 
so  he. 

This  is  the  great  value  of  these  "Studies.'"  They  are 
treated  with  entire  understanding  and  command  of  the  sub- 
ject; with  sympathy  toward  their  purpose,  yet  with  a  frank 
record  of  facts.  This  romantic  revival  in  the  literature  of 
the  Southern  States  constitutes  an  epoch  in  American  letters 
and  created  a  "movement"  still  felt.  This  Old  South  in 
transition  and  renewal  found  its  writers — its  portrayers  of 
character,  its  singers,  and  even  the  historians  of  its  events. 
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It  needed  still,  from  its  own  contemporaries,  the  pen  of  a  stu- 
dent of  literature  who  could  weigh  and  interpret  and  express 
the  meaning  of  its  performance  to  its  own  generation.  For  a 
coming  generation  will  think  as  it  will.  This  movement  in 
Southern  thought  and  Southern  letters  found  this  pen,  this 
student,  this  interpreter,  this  voice,  in  William  Malone  Bas- 
kervill.  And  for  this  reason  he  too  will  have  a  place  among 
those  who  found  in  him  such  full  sympathy — his  own  genera- 
tion of  Southern  Writers.         John  Bell  Henneman. 
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THE  STORIES  OF  JAMES  LANE  ALLEN. 

If  we  recognise  the  generally  accepted  dictum  that  a  man 
writes  best  what  he  has  most  keenly  felt  in  life,  we  are  led 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Allen  must  surely  have  drunk  deeply  of 
the  sorrows  of  this  earthly  pilgrimage-  He  looks  at  life 
through  glasses  tinted  with  the  dark  hue  of  melancholy. 
He  revels  in  the  sorrowful  tale,  in  the  moroseness  of  the  mon- 
astery, in  the  gloom  of  asceticism,  in  the  poignant  suffer- 
ing of  repentant  devotees,  in  the  pall  of  tragedy.  I  say  this 
because  I  consider  Mi-.  Allen's  first  book,  "Flute  and  Vio- 
lin»"  the  best  that  has  come  from  his  pen.  The  stones  are 
sad,  but  they  are  in  a  new  vein  of  short-story  writing,  and 
the  style  belongs  peculiarly  to  this  author. 

Again,  if  these  stories  are  to  be  accounted  in  any  sense 
representative  of  Kentucky  life,  there  must  surely  walk  a 
ghost  of  gloom  and  melancholy  over  the  blue  grass  regions. 
One  might  expect  to  pass  from  the  lively  to  the  severe  in  the 
range  of  six  Kentucky  stories;  but  if  one  sits  down  to  the 
perusal  of  this  volume  with  such  an  idea  and  reads  on  to  the 
end.  growing  more  and  more  morose  with  each  storjs  yet 
hoping  to  find  one  ray  of  the  sunshine  of  joy  and  happiness 
ere  he  close  the  book,  he  will  rise  at  last  a  sadder  and  a 
wiser  man.  The  tone  of  the  book  from  one  end  to  the 
other  is  but  a  wail  of  sadness.  The  flute  and  the  vioHn 
become  the  silent  emblems  of  repentance  for  a  sin  of  omis- 
sion committed  by  the  dreamy,  saintlike  parson  in  the  one 
moment  of  elation  which  came  into  his  mournful  existence; 
we  remove  the  white  cowl  but  to  uncover  a  story  of  a  pas- 
sionate outbreak  against  the  unnatural  law  of  restraint  put 
Upon  man's  natural  tendencies  by  the  monastic  life;  we 
iDUSt  weep  with  "  Sister  Dolorosa  "  in  the  agony  of  her  vio- 
lated conscience^  and  weep  for  her  when  her  frail  form  lies 
on  the  bleak  shore  of  the  Hawaiian  Island  where  lived  the 
lepers;  we  must  contemplate  the  dreary  prospect  of  con- 
signing ourselves  to  forgetfulness  in  **  Posthumous  Fame:" 
we  must  associate  with  the  direst  misery  in  the  person  of 
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"King  Solomon  of  Kentucky;"  we  must  walk  a  desolate 
way  with  the  "Two  Gentlemen  of  Kentucky,"  who  are 
but  the  brown  and  sere  relics  of  a  past  order  clinging  to 
the  branch  where  a  new  and  vig;orous  foliage  is  bursting 
around. 

Of  these  stories,  "  Flute  and  Violin  '  is  the  best.  There 
is  something  of  a  quiet  humor  in  the  first  part  which  is  con- 
tagious. The  two  old  maids,  one  of  whom  enlarged  the 
hole  through  which  the  latchstring  passed  in  order  lo  in- 
crease the  ventilation  of  the  parson's  room;  and  the  other 
one,  who  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  window  curtains  of  red 
calico  should  be  taken  down  in  order  to  increase  the  light 
in  the  same  apartment  are  quite  amusing.  Who  couki  re- 
press a  smile  as  he  stands  by  these  two,  when  they  sit  so 
solemnly  with  their  heads  together  at  the  window  of  the 
room  opposite  the  parson's,  and  watch  the  old  fellow  in  liig 
one  moment  of  foolish  happiness,  dressed  in  the  ballroom 
costume  of  a  Virginia  gentleman  of  an  earlier  period,  pran- 
cing up  and  down  his  room  through  the  mazes  of  the  min- 
uet to  the  music  of  his  own  flute?  The  artistic  touch  of  the 
poor  little  cripple's  hobbling  up  lo  the  door  of  the  house 
just  at  this  point  is  excellent.  He  knocks  and  waits.  He 
listens  to  the  merry  flute  above,  and  presently  he  knocks 
again,  though  he  is  almost  overcome  with  mortification  at 
his  own  presumption. 

*' '  Hist  I '  said  the  widow  to  him,  in  a  half-tone,  opening  a 
narrow  slit  in  the  curtain.     •  What  do  you  want,  David?  ' 

"  The  boy  wheeled  and  looked  up,  his  face  at  once  crim- 
son with  shame.  *  I  want  to  see  the  parson,*  he  said,  in  a 
voice  scarcely  audible. 

"  '  The  parson's  not  at  home,*  replied  the  widow  sharp- 
ly. '  He's  out,  studying  up  a  sermon.'  And  she  closed  the 
curtain. 

**Ad  expression  of  despair  came  into  the  boy's  face,  and 
for  a  moment  in  physical  weakness  he  sat  down  on  the  door- 
step. He  heard  the  notes  of  the  fiule  in  the  room  above; 
he  knew  that  the  parson  swa^  at  home:  but  presently  he  got 
up  and  moved  awayr" 
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The  pathos  of  this  story  would  touch  the  coarsest  heart. 
One  thinks  of  the  death  of  little  Nell  and  of  Paul  Dombey 
when  the  end  comes,  and  it  were  hard  to  say  which  of  tlieae 
scenes  moves  us  most.  This  story  made  Mr.  Allen's  repu- 
tation, and  it  places  him,  beyond  a  doubt»  high  among  our 
modern  writers  of  short  stories. 

The  one  thing  which  lends  a  lasting  charm  to  '*A  Ken- 
tucky Cardinal"  is  the  intimate  friendship  of  Adam  Moss 
for  his  plants,  his  birds,  and  his  dumb  companions.  His 
garden,  with  its  strawberries  and  grapes  and  lihes  and  roses, 
with  its  background  of  cedars,  the  home  and  haunt  of  all 
his  birds — the  cardinalsi  the  sparrows,  the  thrushes — is  a 
delightful  spot.  The  scenic  arrangement  of  Georgiana's 
window  just  over  his  strawberry  bed  adds  a  picturesque  ro- 
manticism to  the  love-making.  It  is  not  the  love  story,  for 
at  times  this  grows  noisome-^a  fact  which  indicates  the  au- 
thor's tendency  to  realism — but,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  the  in- 
timate appreciation  of  nature  which  pleases  us  most  in  this 
littie  book.     I  quote  a  passage  from  Adam's  diary: 

March  \\  a  month  wlien  the  needle  of  mj  nature  dipis  toward  the  coun- 
Vrj.  I  am  awa^  greeting  ■everythiny  as  it  a'lvn.kcti  out  of  winter"*  sleep, 
ctr«tche«  arme  upward  and  legs  downward,  s,nd  drinke  goblet  after  goblet 
cf  voting  •uii»hine.  .  ,  .  Dul  most  I  love  to  see  Nfitiire  do  her  spring 
linu^e  cleaning  in  Kentnirky,  with  the  rain  cloude  for  her  waler  buckets  and 
the  winds  for  her  broornn.  What  an  smaujit  of  i:ICanLng  the  can  Jo  iti  a 
dajr!  Mow  she  daBhee  pailful  after  pailful  into  everv  corner,  til]  the  whole 
earth  is  as  dun  as  a  new  floorl  Another  daj-  she  attacks  the  piles  o£  dead 
leaves,  w-here  Ihtj-  have  lain  since  last  Octobtr,  and  scatters  them  in  a 
trice,  to  thai  every  cranny  may  be  etinnedand  aired.  Or. grasping  her  long 
broom*  by  ih«  handles,  *he  will  go  Into  the  wood*  and  beat  the  IcicleB  off 
the  big  trees  as  a  housewife  would  brush  down  the  cobwebs;  sio  that  the  re- 
leased timbi  ttraighteii  up  like  a  man  who  ha»  gQltcn  otit  of  debt,  and  al- 
toost  sav  to  you  jnyfullv:  "  Now,  then,  we  are  al!  right  again!"  This  done, 
■he  begins  lo  hang  up  soft  n«w  curtains  at  the  foret>t  witidawe.  and  to  spread 
aver  her  fioor  a  new  carpet  of  An  emerald  loveliness  such  0.&  no  itiorul 
looms  could  ever  have  woven.  And  then,  at  lastf  she  sends  out  her  invita- 
tions through  the  Southland  even  to  some  tropical  lands,  for  the-  birds  to 
conve  and  spend  the  summer  in  Kentucky.  The  invitations  are  sent  out 
In  March,  and  accepted  in  April  and  May,  and  by  June  her  house  ie  full  of 
rUiton. 

It  seems  that  our  author  could  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
miccess  attained  by  "A  Kentucky  Cardinal,"  both  as  a  se- 
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rial  \n  Harpers  Afont/ily  and  as  a  holiday  booklet,  until  he 
had  explained  how  Adam  and  Georgiana  "  lived  happy  ever 
after."  Perhaps  he  intended  for  them  to  live  happy  ever 
after,  but  when  he  dipped  his  pen  to  tell  about  it  in  "After- 
math,"  somehow  the  "Dark  Fowler"  came  up  from  the 
marshes  and  got  in  his  work.  The  stox'y  was  not  complete 
until  death  and  sorrow  had  come. 

Some  years  ago  '*John  Gray"  appeared  as  a  complete 
novel  in  Lippiitcoft's  Magazine.  The  author  was  James 
X,ane  Allen,  and  the  story  no  other  than  "  The  Choir  In- 
visible." The  first  half  of  tliis  book  is  almost  identical  with 
*■*  John  Gray ;  in  fact,  almost  the  only  difference  between  the 
two  books  is  that  "The  Choir  Invisible"  is  expanded  to 
about  double  the  length  of  the  other  volume.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  author  has  treated  the  public  fairly  in  changing  the 
name  of  the  revised  work.  While  the  conceit  of  the  new 
title  has  caught  the  public  ear  —  though  perhaps  not  one 
in  ten  knows  why  it  is  called  '*The  Choir  Invisible'*— 
the  method  of  gaining  popularity  strikes  one  as  cheap- 
and  unworthy  of  an  author  who  has  respect  for  his  rep- 
utation and  love  for  his  art-  Another  provoking  instance 
of  this  imposition  is  the  changing  ot  "  Butterflies,"  as 
it  appeared  in  The  CosrnopuUtttn^  into  ''Summer  in  Ar- 
cady,"  a  title  which  one  who  had  read  the  serial  would  not 
have  suspected  to  cover  the  same  story. 

"John  Gray*'  is  drawn  for  a  strong  character.  Mr.  Al- 
len has  put  his  best  efforts  here  and  has  given  us  just  as  much 
of  virility  and  firmness  and  determination  as  he  can  con- 
ceive. He  has  painted  him  a  young  man  with  high  ideaU 
and  with  the  determination  to  realize  them,  with  high  moral 
standards  and  the  tenacity  of  purpose  to  uphold  them;  yet 
there  are  moments  when  even  John  Gray  wavers,  when  he 
is  a  weakling,  when  he  is  not  so  sure  that  "he  shall  go  on 
rearing  the  structure  of  his  life,  to  the  last  detail,  just  as  he 
has  planned  it."  In  my  opinion  this  is  true  to  life;  for  the 
strong  man  is  not  always  strong  and  the  weak  man  is  not  al- 
ways weak.  The  best  of  us  have  at  times  played  the  fool  and 
were  perfectly  conscious  of  it,  and  the  weakest  of  us,  in 
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however  small  a  sphere,  have  at  times  played  the  part  of  a 
hero  and  knew  it.  Who  can  say  that  the  strongest  will  not 
fall  before  the  assault  of  the  affections?  Who  can  boast 
that  he  will  never  cringe  nor  yield  nor  fall  before  the  wild 
rush  of  passion?  The  young  schoolmaster  was  a  man  oi 
strong  passions  as  well  as  of  strong  will,  and  so  when  he 
found  himself  in  love  with  Je&sica  Falconer  the  strong  moral 
standards  of  his  life  were  lifted  aside  and  he  wavered — yea, 
fell — though  the  final  consummation  of  his  evil  purpose  was 
deterred-  The  spectacle  of  a  strong  man  riding  all  night 
OD  his  journey,  and  then  deliberately  turning  back,  and 
riding  all  day,  is  amusing,  but  those  who  have  been  through 
some  such  foolish  antic  know  just  what  real  tragedy  is  in  it. 
This  is  true  to  life,  but  the  question  arises:  Is  it  true  to  art? 
The  situation  has  not  completely  demolished  the  ideal  of 
slrengih  which,  up  to  this  point,  we  have  striven  to  form  of 
the  character  of  John  Gray;  for  he  did  not  complete  the 
evil  purpose  for  which  he  turned  back.  But  what  shall  we 
say  when  the  end  comes  and  the  woman  he  loves  is  free, 
and  an  engagement  binds  him  to  a  woman  whose  family 
has  befriended  him,  and  when  he  tells  her  all,  and  goes  a 
week  later,  and  again  a  month  later,  and  then  marries  the 
woman  he  did  not  love  to  settle  down  into  the  desperate 
calm  of  an  unhappy  mated  existence,  leaving  another  aad 
waiting  heart  to  "  tread  her  way  softly  all  her  days?"  Does 
art  require  that  the  man  should  thus  debase  himself?  Does 
any  one  think  more  of  htm  for  the  high  sense  of  honor  he 
displayed  in  his  loyalty  to  this  woman  who  was  willing  to 
Sqcept  the  little  he  could  offer  and  wait  to  win  the  rest? 
There  is  no  queation  that  the  denouement  is  weak.  No  one 
can  say  that  it  is  impossible.  In  fact,  it  seems  more  than 
probable  that  just  such  a  thing  might  have  happened:  but 
book  characters  are  not.  neither  can  be,  real  men  and  wom- 
en, and  their  goings  and  comings  are  no  more  than  the  go- 
ings and  Comings  of  their  creator's  imagination,  and  the 
question  arises,  would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  mar- 
ried John  Gray  to  his  benefactor's  daughter  before  he 
learned  that  the  one  woman  who  could  command  the  great 
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love  of  his  soul  was  free?  Is  not  all  the  sirength  of  the 
character  \itiated  in  this  one  weakness?  Is  not  all  his  man- 
hood and  courage  invalidated  b}*  this  one  cowardly  act? 
For  surely  it  is  cowardice  and  weakness  to  marry  a  woman 
out  of  a  sense  of  duty  when  one  knows  that  love  can  never 
come.  We  can  admire  a  man  who  makes  the  hest  oi  life 
when  he  sees  that  he  has  made  a  mistake,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing but  contempt  for  one  who  deliberately  spoils  his  own 
happiness  and  the  happiness  of  two  women  by  marrying  one 
of  them  because  of  a  sense  of  gratitude,  or  because  of  a 
mistaken  sense  of  honor. 

The  heroine,  Mrs,  Falconer,  is  the  best  character  in  the 
book.  We  see  her  working  away  in  her  garden,  bestowing 
the  love  of  her  woman's  heart  on  her  tender  plants,  because 
they  at  least  return  her  attentions  in  aftectionate  silence,  and 
we  are  drawn  to  her.  We  have  the  deepest  sympathy  for 
her  when  we  learn  that  she  is  "the  yearning  image  of  na- 
tive loneliness,"  and  we  wonder  if  in  her  younger  days  she 
had  been  duped  into  the  belief  that  she  loved  Major  Falco- 
ner, or  whether  she  had  accepted  him  as  the  part  and  por- 
tion of  the  male  sex  that  fate  had  allotted  her.  At  any  rate, 
we  accept  her  as  she  is,  and  feel  for  her  in  her  longing 
for  that  companionship  which  mutual  love  alone  can  give  in 
married  life.  She  is  an  intellectual  creature^  and  the  au- 
thor puts  some  of  his  brightest  sayings  in  her  mouth.  Per- 
haps this,  spoken  to  John  concerning  his  marriage  with 
Amy,  is  aa  good  an  example  of  Mr.  Allen*s  cleverness  as 
is  to  be  found  in  the  book:  "You  might  remember  this; 
some  women  in  marrying  demand  all  and  give  all:  with 
good  men  they  are  happy;  with  base  men  they  are  the  bro- 
ken-hearted. Some  demand  everything  and  give  little: 
with  weak  men  they  are  tyrants;  with  strong  men  they  are 
the  divorced.  Some  demand  little  and  give  all;  with  con- 
genial souls  they  are  already  in  heaven;  with  uncongenial 
they  are  soon  in  their  graves.  Some  give  little  and  demand 
little:  they  are  the  heartless,  and  they  bring  neither  the  joy 
of  life  nor  the  peace  of  death." 

If  the  author  meant  to  make  Amy  Falconer  a  detestable 
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bit  of  clay,  he  has  succeeded  admirably.  He  says,  "^  there 
was  nothing  very  deep  about  her;  "  and  we  all  agree,  no 
doubt,  on  this  point.  The  scene  in  which  Amy  and  John 
are  first  brought  together  before  the  reader  is  as  sickening 
and  as  absolutely  silly  as  one  could  well  imagine;  and  does 
not  the  author  stoop  to  cheap  methods  when  he  puts  a 
crumb  in  the  corner  of  her  mouth  and  makes  her  pick  her 
teeth  daintily  with  a  pin? 

The  minor  characters  in  the  book  are  like  moat  ordinary 
mortals,  so  insignificant  that  they  make  no  impression.  I 
think  Mr,  Allen  lacks  the  power  of  portraying  his  charac- 
ters in  such  a  way  as  to  make  one  see  them  walking  and 
talking  before  one  from  the  very  moment  they  are  intro- 
dticed.  He  has  not  the  gift  of  finding  one  word  to  tell  you 
all.  His  characters  come  out  slowly  as  from  a  chrysalis, 
and  a  haze  of  indistinctness  envelops  them  to  the  very  end. 
In  fact*  there  is  a  rarefied  atmosphere  enveloping  the  story, 
whichT  even  if  at  times  it  covers  the  characters  as  by  a  misty 
pall,  has  the  effect  of  a  soothing  narcotic,  if  one  will  but 
yield  to  its  influence.  Yet,  after  all,  there  is  something 
pleasant  in  vagaries,  for  life  itself  is  a  mystery. 

The  story  is  meager,  though  there  are  a  number  of  dra- 
matic situations.  The  chief  interest  centers,  and  properly 
so,  around  the  characters.  Sometimes  one  meets  with  fe- 
licitous expressions  in  the  book  that  set  one  thinking.  Such, 
for  example,  as  *'the  yearning  image  of  mated  loneliness," 
"the  masterful  voices  of  boys  at  their  games,"  *'the  forever 
filling,  forever  emptying  honeycomb  of  self-love,"  **  it  was 
a  day  when  the  beauty  of  earth  makes  itself  felt  like  rav- 
ishing music  that  has  no  sound,"  "that  lone  outpost  of  the 
a]phabet,"  "a  deep,  voiceless,  impassioned  outcry." 

The  mora!  influence  of  the  storj'  is  not  quite  what  one 
could  wish.  Mrs.  Falconer  does  not  strike  one  as  a  bad 
woman  in  any  sense,  but  there  is  something  about  her  lack 
of  l(yi*e  for  her  husband,  something  about  the  cold,  calcula- 
liflg  sense  of  duty  which  she  shows  toward  him*  something 
about  the  ease  with  which  she  accepts  his  death,  something 
about  the  frozen   silence   concerning  him  in  after  years, 
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somethinfT  in  the  prodigal  wa}'  in  which  she  spent  money 
that  Major  Falconer  had  amassed,  that  smacks  of  disloyal- 
ly, of  careless  indifference,  even  of  disrespect  for  one  who 
has  done  what  he  could  and  lain  down  and  died.  But  the 
mora]  influence  of  John  Gray's  immoral  love  for  the  wife  of 
Major  Falconer,  and  her  seemingly  unconscious  return  of 
this  love,  IB  the  principal  point  of  objection.  The  canona  fl 
of  art  may  demand  the  nude  in  sculpture  and  patnting*  and 
reahsm  may  demand  the  immoral  and  vulgar  in  literature, 
but  the  law  of  Christian  conscience,  which  is  above  all  other 
law,  forever  cries  out  against  this  harmful  influence.  The 
author  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  moral  influence  of 
his  books,  and  so  Mr.  AUtn  must  be  held  responsible  for 
the  moral  influence  upon  hia  readers  of  John  Gray's  im-^ 
moral  love  for  another  man's  wife*  What  good  can  such 
portrayals  bring?  Do  not  the  healthier  problems  of  a  moral 
love  offer  just  as  good  a  Held  for  artistic  display  as  the  de- 
basing situation  of  the  immoral  passion?  Is  the  world  so 
wedded  to  immorality  that  a  pure  story  is  no  longer  to  its 
taste?  If  such  is  the  case,  and  if  a  certain  class  of  latter- 
day  novels  is  the  reflection  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  it  is 
high  time  that  wc  take  the  warning  of  the  past  and  call  a 
halt,  for  the  history  of  the  world  emphatically  teaches  that 
immorality  inevitably  leads  to  destruction. 

In  passing  I  might  add  that  the  claim  for  popularity  of  1 
"A  Summer  in  Arcady"  is  based  on  the  clandestine  meet- 
ings of  the  young  girl,  Daphne,  with  her  wild  and  head-- 
strong  lover,  Hillary.  The  author  calls  this  a  story  of  na- 
ture, and  he  finds  great  pleasure  in  discovering  and  lay- 
ing bare  the  animal  passions  and  instincts  of  our  natures. 
Again  we  ask,  why  could  not  Mr.  Allen  have  given  us  a 
purer  storj'  of  love,  and  made  of  his  beautiful  Arcady  of 
Kentucky  the  idyllic  home  of  these  happily  mated  children 
of  nature?  But  he  is  a  realist  in  his  stories,  even  though  he  fl 
be  an  idealist  in  his  language,  and  he  might  not  have  been 
true  to  his  art  if  he  had  given  us  a  cleaner  book.  We  are 
ready  to  agree  that  the  story  has  been  enacted  over  and  over 
again  in  our  very  midst,  still  the  wonder  is  that  any  author 
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should  be  willing  to  put  his  time  and  talents  upon  such  car- 
nal evidences  of  our  human  weaknesses  when  the  world  is 
so  full  of  better  themes. 

To  return  to  •'  The  Choir  Invisible."  If  we  consider  the 
book  from  a  historical  point  of  view,  we  may  safely  affirm 
tliat,  as  to  the  facts  of  the  period  of  which  it  treats,  they  are 
accurate:  and  we  might  well  place  a  high  estimate  on  Mr. 
Allen's  power  to  describe  past  events,  to  estimate  historical 
values  even.  Witness  the  description  of  the  battle  of  Blue 
Licks,  the  discussion  of  the  political  situation,  the  influence 
of  beautiful,  passionate  France,  the  enthusiasm  for  Citizen 
Genet,  the  Jacobin  clubs,  the  tricolored  cockades,  the  vi- 
tuperation of  Washington  in  his  steady  course  of  neutralitj'. 
These  and  a  hundred  other  points  are  strongly  brought  be- 
fore us.  But  the  atmosphere  of  the  past  is  not  in  the  book. 
One  never  spontaneously  thinks  of  it  as  a  historical  ro- 
mance. It  13  only  when  the  author  introduces  some  fact  of 
history-  that  we  remember  that  we  are  reading  about  persons 
who  lived  in  another  period.  The  characters  seem  to  be- 
long to  the  latter  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  rather  than 
to  the  latter  years  of  the  eighteenth.  The  art  of  the  histor- 
ical romancer  is  to  keep  his  reader  in  the  period  of  which 
he  writes;  to  make  him  feel  the  history^  fight  the  battles, 
hate  the  enemy,  love  the  partisan;  to  make  him  forget  that 
he  lives  in  the  present;  to  transport  him  to  other  times,  so 
that  when  he  lays  aside  the  book  to  look  around  himself, 
he  finds  himself  in  the  broad  light  of  his  own  times  as 
by  a  bound  from  the  mysterious  atmosphere  of  those  gone 
days.  Mr.  Allen  fails  in  this.  He  does  net  catch  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  he  does  not  transport  one  into  the  atmosphere  of 
a  hundred  years  ago;  and,  while  his  history  is  accurate,  he 
has  not  bit^athed  into  his  pages  the  breath  of  the  past.  Hence, 
as  a  historical  romance,  '*The  Choir  Invisible  "^  seems  to  be 
a  failure. 

But  let  us  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of  Mr.  Allen's 
style  of  composition,  leaving  aside,  for  the  present,  his  cre- 
ative ability.  There  is  something  in  the  flow  of  his  words, 
something  in  the  quality  of  his  style,  which  charms.     There 
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is  nothing  pedantic,  nothing  unmusical,  nothing  abrupt  in 
all  his  pages,  even  if  at  times  an  effort  for  effect  is  notice- 
able in  his  word  paintings.  The  prose  rolls  along  almost 
with  the  rhythm  of  verse;  in  fact,  the  poetic  element  pre* 
dominates.  There  is  a  wonderful  wealth  of  exquisitely 
wrought  imagery  in  his  out-of-doors  pictures.  One  would 
say  that  he  excels  in  descriptions.  He  sees  clearly  and 
draws  the  outlines  of  his  picture  firmly,  filling  in  the  deli- 
cate smilaxand  mosses  of  detail  with  a  skillful  hand.  The 
sunlight  fairly  dances  over  his  landscapes.  The  many- 
peaked  clouds  become  wandering  Alps  under  his  touch; 
the  cold  brook  creeps  over  the  gray-moased  rocks;  nature 
walks  abroad  as  ii  to  salute  some  imperial  presence;  a  hun-fl 
dred  green  boughs  wave  on  every  side;  a  hundred  floating 
odors  rise;  the  flash  and  ruah  of  bright  wings  catch  the 
eye;  and  all  the  sweet  confusion  of  innumerable  melodies 
floothe  the  tired  mind.  I  know  of  no  present-day  writer 
who  gets  nearer  to  nature's  heart  than  James  Lane  Allen. 
Love  for  nature  is  almost  universale  and  if  a  writer  is  Jn  such 
intimate  communion  with  our  common  mother  as  to  be  able 
to  deliver  some  special  message  through  his  books,  we  are 
ever  ready  to  welcome  him  as  a  friend. 

Aside  from  tbis  close  communion  with  nature  and  this 
skillful  manipulation  of  words  in  scene  painting  there  is  lit- 
tle to  praise.  There  are  two  noticeable  characteristics  of 
Mr.  Allen's  stories:  they  either  tend  toward  sadness^  or 
toward  immorality,  or  even  vulgarity.  The  former,  though 
unpleasant  when  pressed  to  excess,  is  not  so  much  to  be 
condemned;  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  latter,  even  be- 
hind what  may  be  termed  the  author's  art.  Mr.  Allen  is  not, 
in,  my  judgment,  a  great  writer.  He  is  a  di&ciple  of  Thom- 
as Hardy,  without  the  genius  of  the  Englishman.  But,  . 
after  ail,  he  is  a  modern  novelist  whose  olBce  is  to  please  orfl 
to  while  away  a  vacant  hour,  and  there  are  many  who  find 
genuine  pleasure  in  his  books,  for  Ihey  are  light,  and  breeiy 
with  nature,  and  restful.  He  deserves  credit,  loo,  in  that  he 
has  led  the  way  into  the  pioneer  history  and  customs  and 
life  of  Kentucky,     He  has  added  his  State  lo  the  meager 
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list  of  States  which  find  themselves  represented  by  a  litera- 
ture peculiar  to  themselves.  He  has  put  Kentucky  along- 
side of  Hawthorne's  Massachusetts,  Irving's  New  York, 
Page's  Virginia,  Cable's  Louisiana,  Craddock's  Tennessee, 
and  Harris's  Georgia,  though  as  to  his  relative  rank  in  this 
list  of  authors  I  should  place  him  last. 

L.  W.  Payne,  Jr. 


THE  WHIGS  AS  ANTI^EXPANSIONISTS. 

Comparison  of  the  utterances  of  the  politicians  of  the  lime 
of  our  war  with  Mexico,  touching  the  subjugation  and  dis- 
memberment of  that  country  and  its  annexation,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  to  the  United  States — in  short,  the  question  of  expan- 
sion, as  it  was  even  then  often  called — strikingly  justifies  or 
illustrates  the  old  saw  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
Sun.  When  it  is  found  that  public  expressions  regarding  our 
present  question  of  expansion  are  very  much  like  expressions 
on  the  same  question  during  the  Mexican  War,  we  have  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  ideas,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  political  notions,  to  run  in  a  groove.  The  pres- 
ent one-sided  partisan  discussion  of  the  many-sided  question 
of  expansion  must  stimulate  men  of  intelligence  and  fair- 
mindt^dt  logical  temperament  to  wish  for  the  time  when  some 
Beresford  may  confidently  write  of  the  break-up  of  parties, 
just  as  of  the  impending  *' Break-up  of  China,"  whose  in- 
stitutions are  possibly  no  nearer  obsolescence,  and  no  far- 
ther from  fitness  for  the  functions  they  assume,  than  present 
political  parties  in  this  country  or  in  England. 

The  most  childish,  perhaps*  of  all  the  '"arguments"  of  the 
Philippine  question  are  those  which  denounce  critics  of  the 
present  Philippine  policy  of  the  administration  as  copper- 
heads and  traitors,  and  the  most  benighted  of  all  prophets 
those  who  predict  disaster  to  a  political  party  which  shall  de- 
nounce that  policy,  and  oa  the  ground  that  parties  that  have 
Opposed  wars  in  this  country  have  always  thereby  suffered  de- 
feat. Denunciation  of  critics  of  the  present  Philippine  poUcy, 
for  disloyalty  or  lack  of  patriotism,  reaches  back  and  brands 
also  nearly  every  Whig  of  consequence  enough  to  attract  at- 
tention at  the  time  of  the  Mexican  War,  many  of  whom 
subsequently  became  the  illustrious  leaders  of  the  Republic- 
an party  during  the  War  for  the  Union.  Andrew  Jackson, 
with  an  expansion  appetite  which  "nothing  short  of  empire 
could  satisfy,"  as  early  as  1833  had  begun  systematically  to 
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provoke  the  troubles  which  led  inevitably  to  the  Mexican 
War;  the  provocation  was  deliberately  kept  up  by  his  Dem- 
ocratic successors,  and  notably  by  President  Polk,  whose 
eft'orts  were  crowned  with  success.  This  policy,  it  should 
be  said,  was  in  accordance  with  the  uniform  policy  in  this,  as 
in  civilized  countries  in  general,  to  appropriate  the  territory 
of  weak  peoples  by  conquest  whenever  it  should  be  desirable 
and  practicable  to  do  so.  If  in  the  fortunes  of  political  war- 
fare the  Wliig  candidate,  Henry  Clay,  had  been  elected  Presi- 
dent instead  of  the  Democrats  Jackson  and  Polk,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  Whig  politicians  would  have  been  champions  of 
Mexican  dismemberment  and  American  annexation,  while 
Democrats  would  have  taken  the  place  of  the  Whigs  as  the 
censors  of  the  Mexican  War  and  the  opponents  of  American 
expansion.  The  abandonment  by  the  Whigs  of  their  pel 
anti-slavery  measure,  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  for  the  sake  of 
success  at  the  presidential  election  of  1848,  would  seem  to 
purge  this  remark  of  cynicism.  Nevertheless,  though  Whig 
Opposition  was  so  largely  fortuitous,  yet  many  of  the  reasons 
given  for  this  opposition  were  both  well  founded  and  well 
spoken . 

What  was  contemporaneously  charged  as  to  the  injustice 
and  moral  indefensibility  of  the  Mexican  War  is  now  general- 
ly conceded,  tiiough  very  lightly  regarded.  It  may  perhaps 
be  said  in  palliation  of  "this  robbery  of  a  realm/'  as  Chan- 
ging characterized  it«  that  the  moral  vision  of  its  censors 
was  too  narrow  and  was  confined  to  the  point  of  \'icw  of 
mere  individual  transactions.  At  any  rate,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  grope  in  the  vagueness  or  mystery  of  manifest  destiny 
or  providential  design  to  account  for  this  alleged  national 
outrage.  The  motives  and  methods  of  its  perpetrators  were 
perfectly  sane,  natural,  and  explicable,  from  the  ordinary  hu- 
man point  of  view ;  and  the  perpetrators  are  now  regarded  by 
the  world  as  a  group  of  mt^n  of  unusual  capacity  for  affairs, 
of  elevated  patriotism  and  high  moral  character.  The  inevita- 
ble appropriation  of  Texas  and  California  by  a  dominant  and 
aggressive  nation,  such  as  ours,  is  apparent  and  explicable^  as 
being  ID  the  natural  and  perceptible  course  of  social  progress. 
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It  is  morally  wholesome  to  confess  the  truths  however  un-, 
palatable  to  the  casuist.  Still,  a  recent  and  reputable  histO' , 
rian  was  constrained  to  say;  '•  No  candid  person  can  read  of  j 
the  seizure  of  romantic  California  without  feeling  impressed 
with  the  coarse  contempt  for  everything  like  native  rights 
which  our  American  conquerors  displayed.  .  .  .  In  a  word, 
the  United  Stales  meant  constantly  to  acquire  California  by 
one  means  or  another,  only  that  for  many  months  it  was  not 
clear  just  what  those  means  should  be."  (Schouler,  '*His-fl 
tor>'  of  the  United  States,"  Vol.  V.,  p.  So.) 

But  for  the  fact  that  the  strictures  of  the  Whigs,  great  and 
small,  against  the  Mexican  War  and  the  Democratic  policy  of 
territorial  acquisition  thereby,  uttered  while  the  war  was  yet 
raging.  He  buried  in  natural  oblivion  and  in  the  musty  records 
of  public  libraries,  we  might  conclude  that  the  current  criti- 
cism of  the  Philippine  War  had  been  copied  from  them.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexi- 
co was  not  signed  until  February  2,  1848.  At  the  Whig 
State  convention  in  Boston,  September  29,  1847,  Webster 
defined  his  position  as  to  the  war  in  such  phrases  as  these; 
**W€  are,  in  my  opinion,  in  a  most  unnecessary  and  there- 
fore unjustiliable  war.  ...  I  should  deprecate  any  great 
extension  of  our  dominions  (even  if  free).  .  .  .  \  think 
we  have  a  very  large  and  ample  domain.  I  think  that  thus 
far  we  have  a  sort  of  identity  or  similarity  of  character  that 
holds  us  together  pretty  well,  from  the  Penobscot  to  theGuUfl 
of  Mexico.  I  do  not  know  bow  we  can  preserve  that  feeling 
of  common  country  if  we  extend  it  to  California,  or,  for 
aught  I  know,  to  the  South  Pole.  I  apprehend  that  in  a  re- 
publican government  you  must  have  a  great  similarity  of 
character.  ...  I  hope  that  the  principles  of  liberty,  as 
we  have  experienced  them  with  so  much  advantage,  will 
spread  over  the  world;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  best  for 
everybody  to  receive  our  reforms.  Nor  am  I  desirous  to  im- 
pose our  forms  on  any  people  by  force.  .  ,  .  I  say  at  once 
that  unless  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  make  out 
a  case  that  the  war  is  prosecuted  for  no  purpose  0/  acguisi' 
tiou  of  dominion^  jor  no  purpose  not  connected  directly  ztfilky 
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the  safety  of  the  Uftiofiy  then  (key  (the  Whig  majority  in  Con- 
gress) ought  not  tf^  grant  any  farther  supplies.'''  (Niles's 
'*  Register,"  vol.  73,  p.  104.) 

At  an  anti-war  meeting  at  Faneuil  Hall,  addressed  by 
Thomas  Corwin  and  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  it  was  declared  that  "this  war 
should  be  slopped  where  it  is."  Horace  Greeley's  Tribune 
said,  September  11,  1847;  "The  7VyA;«if  insists  that  Whigs 
in  Congress  should  vote  for  withdrawing  our  army  instantly 
from  Mexico,  and  that  the  only  supplies  which  they  grant 
should  be  those  necessary  for  doing  this  safely  and  comfort- 
ably." (Niles's  "Register,"  vol.  J3,  p.  20,)  In  the  twenty- 
ninth  Congress  the  Democratic,  or  administration,  part)  had 
a  majority  in  the  Hquse  of  Representatives.  This  was  re- 
versed after  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  in  the  House  of 
the  thirtieth  Congress  the  Whiga  numbered  118,  and  the 
Democrats  110.  Mr.  Blaine  observes  ("  Twenty  Years  of 
Congress,"  vol.  i,  p.  64):  "^For  the  first  and  only  time  in 
our  political  history  an  administration  conducting  a  vigorous 
war  at  every  gtep  steadily  lost  ground  in  the  country.** 
"Windy  censure  of  the  President  and  unprofitable  inquisi- 
tion upon  the  motives  of  the  Mexican  War  occupied  this  pop- 
ular branch  week  after  week,  to  little  purpose."  (Schouler, 
'*  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  v.,  p.  80. )  Henrj'  Clay 
emerged  from  political  retirement  in  1847  to  make  a  speech 
at  Lexington,  Ky.,  against  the  war.  The  resolutions 
drawn  by  Clay  and  passed  at  this  meeting  declared  that  the 
war  had  been  brought  on  by  deceit  and  unrighteousness,  and 
that  Congress  ought  to  control  the  President  in  his  prosecu- 
tion of  it.  But  to  U8  of  the  times  of  the  so-called  expansion 
Philippine  War  the  part  of  the  great  Whig  leader's  resolutions 
which  demanded  that  '*  the  purposes  and  objects  of  the  war 
shall  be  defined  and  made  known  "  (Niles's  "Register,''  vol. 
73,  p.  189)  sounds  very  famihar.  The  resolutions  also  de- 
dared  against  any  acquisition  of  territory  as  an  object  of  the 
war.     {Ibid.,  p.  197.) 

Ashmunt  a  leading  Whig  member  of  the  House  from  Mas- 
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gres3,  a  resolution  that  this  war  had  been  "unnecessarily 
and  unconstitutionally  begun  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States."  Some  of  the  Whig  members  of  that  House  who 
dealt  in  scathing  denunciation  of  the  war  while  our  soldiers 
were  3'et  fighting  and  their  ranks  were  being  decimated  by 
the  scourge  of  fever  even  more  than  by  Mexican  bullets 
were  as  follows:  Senators  Jolxn  J.  Crittenden,  Thomas  Cor- 
win,  J.  M.  Clayton,  John  P.  Hale,  Reverdy  Johnson,  Daniel 
Webster  Members  of  the  House:  John  Quincy  Adams  and 
Robert  C.  Winthrop  (Speaker),  of  Massachusetts;  David 
Wilmot  (of  Wilmot  Proviso  fame),  of  Pennsylvania;  William 
B.  Preston,  of  Virginia  ;  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia  ; 
Joshua  R.  Giddings,  Samuel  F.  Vinton,  and  Robert  C. 
Scheock,  of  Ohio;  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee;  Caleb 
Smith  and  R.  W.  Thompson,  of  Indiana;  and  Abraham 
Lincoln,  of  Illinois-  Outside  Congress,  Seward,  Sumner,' 
Greeley,  and  others,  who  afterwards  became  leaders  of  the 
Republican  party,  alike  denounced  the  war.  Seward  and 
Lincoln  spoke  together  at  a  great  meeting  in  New  York  City, 
both  severely  criticising  the  war  policy  of  President  Polk. 
The  Whig  State  convention  of  New  Hampshire,  held  No- 
vember 6,  1847,  denounced  the  war  in  terms  which  also 
sound  very  familiar  to  us  of  present  anti-expansion  days: 
"As  citizens  of  a  tree  countrif',  we  claim  and  shall  exercise 
the  right  at  all  times  of  expressing  our  opinions  of  the  acts 
whether  of  the  State  or  national  administrations,  and  whether  I 
these  acts  relate  lo  peace  or  war;  and  that  we  regard  the  at-i 
tempt  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  last  mes-' 
sage,  to  brand  as  traitors  all  citizens  of  the  republic  who  do 
not  yield  a  blind  obedience  lo  his  will,  and  approve  his  con-j 
duct  in  the  unconstitutional  commencement  of  the  present 
war  with  Mexico,  as  an  insult  to  freemen,  and  fit  only  to  em- 
anate from  one  who  rules  over  slaves."  (Niles's  *'Regis-l 
ter,"  vol.  73,  p.  148.) 

Abraham  Lincoln  defended  his  vote  on  Aahmun's  resolu- 
tion that  the  war  had  been  unnecessarily  and  unconstitution- 
ally begun  by  the  President,  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  I 
Representatives,  January  12,  1848.     In   another  speech  inj 
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the  House,  made  July  27,  1848,  he  used  language  whose 
purport  is  heard  every  day  coming  from  the  mouths  of  anli- 
expansionisls.  **The  declaration  that  we  [Whigs]  have 
alwaj's  opposed  the  war  is  true  or  false  according  as  one 
may  understand  the  term  'opposing  the  war,'  If  to  say  the 
war  was  unnecessarily  and  unconstitutionally  commenced  by 
the  President  be  opposing  the  war^  then  the  Whigs  have 
verj'  generally  opposed  it.  The  marching  an  army  into  a 
peaceful  Mexican  settlement,  frightening  the  inhabitants 
away,  leaving  their  growing  crops  and  other  property  to  de- 
struction, to  you  may  appear  a  perfectly  amiable^  peacefuli 
unprovoking  procedure;  but  it  does  not  appear  so  to  us. 
So  to  call  such  an  act  to  us  appears  no  other  than  a  naked, 
impudent  absurdity,  and  we  speak  of  it  accordingly.  But 
if,  when  the  war  had  begun,  and  had  become  the  cause  of 
the  country,  the  giving  of  our  money  and  our  blood»  in 
common  with  yours,  was  support  of  the  war,  then  it  is  not 
true  that  we  have  always  opposed  the  war.  With  few  indi- 
vidual exceptions,  you  have  constantly  had  our  votes  here 
for  all  the  necessary  supplies,  and,  more  than  this,  you  have 
had  the  services,  the  blood,  and  the  lives  of  our  political 
brethren  in  every  trial  and  on  every  field."  (Appendix 
Congressional  Globe,  Thirtieth  Congress,  p.  1,041.) 

It  is  not  novel  to  remark  that  these  speeches  of  Lincoln's, 
made  during  his  first  and  last  membership  in  the  national 
Congress,  show  almost  painfully  his  lack  of  culture,  of  early 
education,  and  so  of  a  nice  sense  of  proprietj'.  Their  tone 
is  -vulgar;  and  he  closed  his  speech  just  quoted  from  with  a 
slorv,  which,  though  funny*  was  so  coarse  that  Jt  would  be 
tabooed  at  an  ordinary  political  mass  meeting  of  to-day. 
Lincoln's  education  came  through  long  and  painful  stages 
of  experience.  There  is,  indeed,  a  great  gull  between  this 
speech  of  1S48  and.  the  immortal  one  of  Gettysburg. 

The  most  curious  example  of  opposition  to  the  war  was 
that  of  Robert  C.  Schenck,  who  later  became  United  States 
Minister  to  England  under  Gen.  Grant's  presidency.  His 
denunciation  of  the  annexation  of  California,  because, 
among  other  reasons,  the  gold  lately  discovered  there  would 
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make  us  a  nation  of  gamblers^  had,  in  the  light  of  subse- 
quent events  affecting  him  personally,  a  prophetic  signifi- 
cance. The  suggestive  sobriquet  by  which  Mr.  Schenck 
wae  commonly  known  in  his  later  career  ig  quite  generally 
remembered  down  to  the  present  day.  In  discussing  the  bill 
for  carryinginto  effect  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico*  Mr. 
Schenck  moved  as  a  substitute  a  bill  providing  for  negotia- 
tions with  Mexico  for  surrendering  back  the  territory  which 
had  been  awarded  to  the  United  States  by  the  treatj'.  "  The 
acquisition  of  these  distant  territories  has  brought  with  them 
and  were  [was]  likely  to  entail  upon  our  country  nothing  but 
trouble,  .  .  .  No  man  could  now  tell  how  in  the  pres- 
ent disturbed  and  unsettled  condition  of  things  an  cQicient 
and  proper  government  for  that  distant  province  was  to  be 
devised.  ...  In  the  providence  of  God  it  seemed  as 
if  this  abundance  of  gold  in  California  had  been  permitted 
to  be  discovered  that  it  might  work  retributive  justice  upon 
us  for  having  stolen  the  country,  or  arrested  and  forced  it 
under  the  form  of  a  treaty  from  Mexico."  (Congression- 
al Globe,  vol.  20,  p,  557.)  Samuel  F.  Vinton,  of  Ohio, 
sustained  his  colleague  in  this  controversy,  and  insist- 
ed on  further  negotiation  "for  getting  rid  of  these  territo- 
ries." Alex.  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia;  A&hmun  and  Pal- 
frey, of  Massachusetts;  Joshua  R.  Giddings  and  Horace 
Mann  actually  voted  with  Schenck  for  his  substitute. 

In  this  mighty  controversy  the  Democratic  party,  under 
the  leadership  of  President  Polk,  defended  the  war  and  ad- 
vocated its  resulting  acquisition  of  territory.  The  arguments 
used  were,  in  substance  and  in  statement,  very  like  those  of 
the  Republican  party  in  support  of  the  Philippine  policy; 
just  as  the  contentions  of  the  Whigs  were  like  those  of  the 
Democratic  opponents  of  the  Philippine  policy.  So  far 
from  being  crippled  by  their  anti-expansion  course  *  the 
Wbiga  not  only  overcame  the  Democratic  majority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  the  war  was  in  progress,  as 
has  been  noted,  but  in  the  presidential  election  immediately 
following  the  war  they  overwhelmingly  defeated  the  Demo- 
cratic war  expansion  party.     It  is  true  that  the  use  of  Gen. 
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aylor,  a  hero  of  the  war,  for  their  candidate,  helped  the 
Whigs  to  win  this  victory;  but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  the  distinctively  anti-war  party,  having  retracted  noth- 
iflg  of  its  bitter  opposition^  defeated  the  distinctively  war 
expaoaion  party.  Nor  did  the  stout  opposition  to  the  war 
and  lo  territorial  acquisition,  of  Lincoln^  Seward,  Sumner, 
Johnson,  Giddings,  and  Greeley  at  all  impede  their  rapid 
progress  to  illustrious  leadership  in  the  Republican  party. 

In  view  of  the  triumphant  success  of  the  Whig  leaders, 
both  great  and  small,  in  their  own  party^  and  in  its  succes- 
sor, the  Republican  party,  after  their  opposition  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  contiguous  territory — a  natural  annexation  for 
the  rounding  out  of  our  then  broken  and  unsymraetrical  do- 
main— it  is  far  from  the  part  of  wisdom  to  calculate  or  to 
contend  that  opposition  to  the  annexation  or  permanent 
control  of  an  isolated  archipelago,  six  thousand  miles  from 
our  nearest  border,  will  injure  the  standing  or  prospects  of 
any  present  party  or  its  leaders,  or  that  any  attempt  to  fasten 
odium  upon  them  on  that  account  will  be  successful  or 
worth  the  danger  of  the  undertaking. 

Albert  Watkins. 
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This  book  is  divided  almost  equally  between  what  is  an 
autobiography  written  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  for  her  children, 
begun  in  i860  and  breaking  off  abruptly  in  1894,  after  the 
death  of  her  last  surviving  son  "  Cecco»'^  and  a  collection  of 
letters  from  185010  1897  edited  and  arranged  by  Mrs.  Harry 
Coghili.  The  two  halves  of  the  book  are  of  very  unequal 
value  and  interest.  We  confesa  to  finding  the  account  Mrs. 
Oliphant  gives  of  herself  much  more  entertaining  than  the 
impression  one  gets  of  her  through  her  letttrs,  which  we 
found  rather  dull  and  uninteresting  reading.  This  perhaps 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  largest  portion  of  her  correspond- 
ence preserved  in  this  volume  is  with  her  life-long  friends 
and  publishersi  the  famous  Blackwood  family,  and  deals  too 
much  with  matters  of  a  purely  literary  and  business  nature  to 
give  one  a  very  deep  insight  into  her  personal  life  and  char- 
acter. 

But  while  in  her  letters  she  seems  to  draw  a  veil  over  her 
private  life,  in  her  autobiography  she  writes  and  speaks  of 
herself  with  the  most  charming  frankness  and  freedom  from 
self-consciousness-  The  thread  of  the  story  is  often  broken, 
and  there  are  many  wide  gaps  in  the  narrative  and  much  that 
is  obscure,  except  to  one  thoroughly  conversant  with  her 
family  history,  yet  in  spite  of  its  lack  of  orderly  arrangement 
and  its  decidedly  sketchy  character  this  memoir  remains  a 
most  transparently  sincere  and  lifelike  portraiture. 

The  interest  of  the  book  for  the  general  reader  will  not  be 
found  in  any  events  of  a  stirring  romantic  nature  which  il 
recounts,  but  in  the  record  it  gives  of  a  life  of  singular  nobil- 
ily,  earnestness,  and  unselRshness.  In  a  literary  career  ex- 
tending over  nearly  a  half  century,  we  scarcely  know  wheth- 
er to  admire   most  the   woman   or  the   author.     Perhaps  it 
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would  be  safer  to  say  that  the  two  are  so  inseparably  asso- 
ciated that  it  is  impossible  to  adtnire  one  without  being  drawn 
to  the  other.  There  have,  of  course,  been  many  greater 
novelists  than  Mrs.  Oliphant;  but  few,  if  any,  have  surpassed 
her  in  the  astonishing  varietj'  of  her  work  or  have  maintained 
throughout  the  same  high  degree  of  excellence.  That  she 
attempted  too  much  and  wrote  too  hurriedly  to  leave  any- 
thing of  permanent  value  behind  is  a  conclusion  which 
would,  we  think,  be  accepted  by  a  majority  of  her 
critics,  as,  in  the  main,  a  just  estimate  of  her  work. 
Even  her  most  ardent  admirers  must  admit  that  some 
of  her  later  literary  ventures,  especially  in  the  field  of 
historical  criticism,  were  decidetL  failures.  The  won- 
der, however^  is  not  that  she  wrote  some  things  poorly, 
but  that  she  wrote  so  many  things  well  and  achieved  such 
marked  success  in  so  many  different  fields  of  literature. 
And  yet,  with  all  due  recognition  of  her  merits,  one  may  be 
pardoned  for  expressing  the  regret  that  the  stern  necessity 
laid  upon  her  of  earning  a  livelihood  for  herself  and  her 
children  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  practise  that  self-re- 
atraint  which  would  have  given  more  time  and  leisure  for 
the  pursuit  of  the  higher  objects  of  her  art. 

Merely  to  classify  her  books  will  give  the  reader  some 
idea  of  the  range  of  her  literary  powers.  To  some  hundred 
novels,  many  of  them  of  unequal  value,  she  added  a  number 
of  biographies  of  well-known  men,  among  the  best  of  these 
being  her  lives  of  Edward  Irving,  Count  De  Montalembert, 
Principal  Tulloch,  and  the  brilliant  sketches  of  the  principal 
characters  of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  including  such  inter- 
esting personalitiea  as  Wesley  the  reformer,  Hume  the  skep- 
tic, and  Hogarth  the  painter.  But  perhaps  the  work  which 
ihe  liked  best  and  upon  which  rests  her  surest  claim  to  fame 
is  that  rather  remarkable  aeries  of  books  inaugurated  in  1876 
by  ••  Makers  of  Florence,"  and  followed  at  intervals  by  "  Ma- 
kers of  Venice,"  "Rome."  and"  Jerusalem.  "^  But  none  of  her 
writings  show  such  imaginative  power,  originalitv  of  concep- 
tion* and  deep  spiritual  insight  as  those  which  are  most  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  loss  of  her  husband  and  children, 
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and  which  give  the  conclusions  of  a  very  devout  and  inquiring- 
mind,  meditating  intentl}*  upon  the  state  of  the  departed  after 
death.     The  most  remarkable  of  her  studies  in  this  direction 
are  '*  A  Little  Pilgrim  In  the  Unseen,"  **  A  Beleaguered  City,"  fl 
and  "  The  Land  of  Suspense,"  in  which  she  seems  to  have  ™ 
•worked  out  for  herself  a  sort  of  philosophy  of  the  other  life. 

But  the  present  memoir  treats  not  so  much  of  the  versatile 
writer  and  the  laborious  student  as  it  does  of  the  devoted  ^ 
wife,  mother,  and  friend.     As  her  intimate  friend  and  editor™ 
Mrs.  Coghill  says  of  her:   "Her  life  was  for  her  children 
first,  and  after  them  for  the  small  circle  of  loving  and  intimate 
friends  who  closely  surrounded  her."      One  has  only  to  read  ^ 
her  journal  to  see  how  true  a  description  this  is.     It  is  as  a^ 
mother,,  first  and  last,  that  she  impresses  us  and  wins  our  ad- 
miration and  sympathy.     How  true  a  touch  of  the  mother- 
heart  is  this  on  page  33 !     She  is  speaking  of  her  own  moth- 
er's death  and  comparing  her  grief  on  that  occasion  with^B 
what  she  had  suffered  in  the  recent  loss  of  an  infant  daugh^ 
ter:   "  My  dearest  mother,  who  had  been  everything  to  me,     ' 
all  my  life,  and  to  whom  I  was  everything;  the  companion^H 
friend,  counselor,  minstrel,  story-teller;  with  whom  I  had 
never  wanted  for  constant  interest,  entertainment,  and  fellow- 
ship— did  not  give  me,  when  she  died,  a  pang  so  deep  as  the 
loss  of  the  little  helpless  baby,  eight  months  old-     1  miss  myi^| 
mother  tilt  this  moment,  when  I  am  nearly  as  old  as  she  was" 
(sixty  June  10.    1888);  I  think  instinctively  still  of  asking 
her  something,  referring  to  her  for  information,  and  I  dream 
constantly  of  being  a  giri  with  her  at  home.     But  at  that  mo- 
ment her  loss  was  nothing  to  me  in  comparison  with  the  losa.j 
of  my  little  child." 

With  the  loss  of  her  mother  and  the  death  of  her  child^] 
Mrs.  Oliphant  seema  to  have  entered  upon  a   life  of    more 
than  ordinary  care  and   sadness.     Her  marriage   with  her 
cousin,  Frank  Oliphant,  while  the  result  of  genuine  attach-fl 
ment,  was  not  the  most  advantageous  that  could  have  been 
made.     Mr.  Oliphant,  who  seems  to  have  led  a  rather  preca-, 
rious  existence  as  a  painter  and  designer,  was  never  vei 
Successful  in   his   business.     Whether  it  was   that  he  wb 


lacking  in  eaterprise  and  ambition,  or  whether  his  naturally 
weak  health  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  pursue  his  art 
with  diligence  sufficient  to  insure  his  making  a  living  for 
himself  and  family,  is  hard  to  say*  yet  it  is  clear,  from  the 
account  which  the  wife  gives  of  their  life  in   London,  that 
from  the  first  it  was  her  literary  labors  that  formed  the  chief 
source  of  their  income.     Perhaps  the  true  explanation  of 
his  lack  of  business  ability  was  that   he   was  never  very 
strong  physically,  and,   as  the   event  proved  shortly  after 
they  had  settled  in  London,  he  began  to  show  symptoms  of 
that  dread  disease,  consumption,  which  finally  took  him  off 
Lat  Rome  in  1S59.     One  must  read  the  journal  itself  to  form 
'  any  conception  of  the  desolation  and  loneliness  of  that  ter- 
rible winter  in  Rome,  after  her  husband's  death,  when  Mrs. 
Oliphant  stood  facing  the  world  anew,  with  a  debt  of  £1 ,000, 
and  nothing  to  meet  it  with  but  a  small  insurance  of  £200 
on  her   husband's  life  and  her  own  brave  hearty  untiring 
energy,  and  extraordinary  good  health,  which  seldom  failed 
her.     Nothing  could  give  a  clearer  idea  of  iier  really  des- 
perate   condition    than    her   own    words    ( p-    63)^     '*  Frank 
died  quite  conscious,  kissing  me  when  his  lips  were  already 
cold,  quite  free  from  anxiety,  though  he  left  me  with  two 
helpless  children,  and  one  unborn,  and  very  little  money 
and  no  friends  but  the  Macphersons,  who  were  as  good  to 
me  as  brother  and  sister,  but  had  no  power  to  help  beyond 
thai,    if  anything  could  be  beyond  that.**     From  this  time 
until  the  death  of  her  son  Cecco»  who  was  born  at  Rome  a 
few  weeks  after  his  father's  death,  Mrs.  Oliphant's  one  aim 
in  life  was  to  hve  for  the  happiness  and  education  of  her 
children.     In  this,  as  the  sequel  shows,  she  was  doomed  to 
a  bitter  and  cruel  disappointment.      By  degrees  her  wonder- 
hilly  brave  and  always  hopeful  spirit  asserted  itself,  and  she 
Was  able  again  to    take  up  the  burden   of  life  with  some 
degree  of  comfort  and  even  cheerfulness;    "the   children 
being  always  bright,**  as  she  adds  half  apologetically,  as 
though  wondering  herself  at  the  "obstinate  elasticity"  of 
Her  nature.     It  was  at  this  time  that  she  wrote  her  famous 
'*  Carlingford  Series/'  of  which  she  speaks  in  her  memoir 
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as  having  made  ''a  considerable  stir  at  the  time*  and  almost 
made  mt;  one  of  the  popularities  of  literature — almost,  never 
quite,  though  'Salem  Chapel'  really  went  very  near  it,  I 
believe,"  With  a  curious  mixture  of  modesty  and  pride 
she  adds:  "It  has  never  been  very  much,  never  anything; 
like  what  many  of  my  contemporaries  attained,  and  yet  I 
have  done  \e^ry  well  for  a  woman,  and  a  friendless  woman 
with  no  one  to  make  the  best  of  me,  and  quite  unable  to 
do  that  for  myself." 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1&64  that  Mrs.  Oliphant,  in  com 
pany  with  some  friends^  went  again  to  Rome,  which  was 
certainly,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  an  ill-fated  city;  for 
hardly  had  she  arrived  there  before  her  only  daughter  Mag- 
gie, the  "healthiest  and  happiest  "  of  all  the  children,  was  fl 
taken   suddenly  ill   with  gastric  fever,  died   in    a   few  days, 
and  waa  laid  to  rest  by  her  father's  side  in  the  English  cem- 
etery.    Of  this  crushing  blow  the  mother  writes  in  the  most 
heartbroken    and    inconsolable     way:     "My   dearest   love 
never  knew  nor  imagined  that  she  was  dying;  no  shadow^ 
of  dread  ever  came  upon  her  sweet  spirit.     She  got  into  ^ 
heaven   without  knowing  it,   and  God   have  pity  upon   rae» 
who  have   thus   parted   with  the   sweetest    companion,   on 
whom,   unconsciously,    more   than   on    any  other  hope 
life,  I  have  been  calculating.     I  feared  from  the  first 
ment  her  illness  began,  and  yet  I  had  a  kind  of  underlying 
conviction  that  God  would  not  take  away  my  ewe  lamb,  my 
woman-child,  from  me."     She  seemed  to  feel  especially  the 
loneliness  of  her  widowhood  and  the  inability  of  any  one  to 
enter  into  her  grief  and  understand  her.     "My  boys.''  she 
writes,  "are  too  little  to  feel  it,  and  there  is  nobody  else  in 
the  world  to  divide  it  with  me.     O  Lord,  thou  wouldst  not^ 
have  done  it  but  for  good  reason  1     Stand  by  the  forlorn 
creature  who  faileth  under  thy  hand,  but  whom  thou  suffer-     1 
est  not  to  die/'  fl 

When  we  hear  of  Mrs.  Oliphant  again  it  is  at  the  home  ~ 
at   Windsor^   near   Eton,  where    she  went  to   educate  her 
two  boys,  and  where  she   spent  the  happiest  days  of  her 
life,    watching  over  their  education,  all  the  while  writing 
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with  untiring  energy  to  keep  up  what  was  never  an  inex- 
pensive or  economical  household.  To  add  to  her  cares, 
her  brother  Frank,  who  had  somehow  fjotten  hopelessly  in- 
volved in  debt,  after  his  wife's  death,  came  with  two  of  his 
children  and  made  his  home  with  his  sister.  This,  of 
course*  was  a  most  alarming  and  unlooked-for  addition  to 
the  family  expense,  but  Mrs.  Oliphant  met  it  with  that  un- 
daunted courage  and  quiet  faith  that  "things  would  work 
Out  somehow,"  which  never  failed  her.  Her  brother  lived 
for  about  sis  years  after  this,  and  settled  down  to  a  quiet 
kind  of  life,  but  so  far  as  work  was  concerned,  to  use  her 
expressive  words,  '*  he  was  capable  of  no  more."  If  her  own 
superb  health  had  failed  her  at  this  critical  time,  she  would 
have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  "direst  bankruptcy;" 
but,  as  it  was,  her  strength  and  her  resources  proved  equal 
to  the  new  emergency.  Mrs.  Oliphant  was  never  one  to 
look  ahead  or  to  husband  her  income  against  a  "rainy 
day.^'  In  fact,  she  was  often  strangely  prodigal  and  lavish 
in  her  expenditures.  "  If  I  had  not  had  unbroken  health," 
she  says,  "and  a  spirit  almost  criminally  elastic,  I  could 
not  have  done  it.  If  they  had  failed^  I  should  have  been 
left  in  the  direst  bankruptcy;  and  I  had  no  right  to  reckon 
Upon  being  always,  delivered  at  the  critical  moment,  I 
should  think  any  one  who  did  so  blamable  now.  I  per- 
suaded myself  that  I  could  not  help  it,  that  no  better  way 
was  practicable — indeed,  did  live  by  faith,  whether  it  was 
or  was  not  exercised  in  a  legitimate  way." 

The  effect  of  this  sort  of  literary  drudgery  upon  the 
quality  of  her  work  she  seems  to  have  realized  as  well  as 
(f  critics.  '*!  pay  the  penalty  in  that  I  shall  not  leave 
lything  behind  me  that  will  live.  What  does  it  mat- 
ter? Nothing  at  all  now,  never  anything  to  speak  of.  At 
my  most  ambitious  times  I  would  rather  that  my  children 
had  remembered  me  as  their  mother,  and  my  friends  as 
their  friend.  I  never  cared  for  anything  else."  This  was 
true.  She  wrote  not  for  fame,  nor  for  the  higher  objects 
of  her  art,  but  for  her  children,  and  when  these  were 
taken  from  her,  and  she  was  left  a  lonely  and  desolate  old 
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woman,  the  joy  and  inspiration  of  all  her  work  was  gone* 
and  there  was  nothing  that  she  could  do  but  to  wait  for  the 
certain  end,  It  is  this  complete  failure  of  all  her  earthly 
hopes  that  gives  to  Mrs.  Oliphant's  life  such  an  air  of  inex- 
pressible sadness. 

To  have  labored  so  cheerfully  and  bravely  for  so  manyi 
years,  and  then,  just  as  she  was  about  to  reap  her  reward, 
after  having  seen  her  two  sons  and  her  ntphew  graduate 
from  college  and  enter  upon  what  seemed  such  bright  and 
promising  careers,  to  have  them  alt  taken  from  her  was  in- 
deed a  bitter  disappointment  and  the  failure  of  her  fondest 
hopes.  Her  nephew  Frank,  a  very  attractive  and  intelligent 
young  fellow,  went  out  to  India,  where  within  three  years  he 
died  of  fever.  Her  elder  son»  Cyril,  a  graduate  of  Oxford 
and  a  barrister^  to  whom  in  her  memoir  she  applies  Chau- 
cer's description  of  the  young  squire, 

Syngyng  he  was^  or  floyting,  al  the  day  | 
He  was  n$  fresh  as  is  Ih^  month  of  H&y, 

died  after  a  lingering  illness,  upon  the  very  threshold  of  his 
profession,  leaving  her  with  only  Cecco,  the  little  boy  born      ' 
at  Rome  within  six  weeks  of  his  father's  death,  but  now  a^| 
grown   young    man  of  twenty,  whom   the  fond   mother  de- 
scribes as  being  "  full  of  knowledge,  full  of  humor — a  most 
accomplished  man,  though  to  me  always  a  boy."     When  it     . 
became  apparent  that  Cecco'a  health  was  failing  the  gr-ieffl 
of  the  poor  mother  was  almost  more  than  she  could  bear.™ 
**  I   cannot  tell  what  he  was  to  me,"  she  says,  "consulting^ 
me  about  everything,  desiring  to  have  me  with  him,  to  walk^B 
with   me  and  talk  with  me.  only  put  out  of  humor  when   F 
was  drawn  away  or  occupied  by  other  things."    *'In  the  last 
lour  years  after  Cyril  was  taken  from  us  we  were  nearer  and 
nearer.     I  can  hear  myself  saying:  *  Cecco  and  I.'     h  was 
the  constant  phrase.     But  all  through  he  was  getting  weaker,^! 
and  I  knew  it,  and  tried  not  to  know.     And  now  here  I  ani,^| 
all  alone.     I  cannot  write  any  more."    With  these  words,  so 
expressive  of  the  utter  loneliness  and  desolation  of  her  life, 
her  autobiography  abruptly  comes  to  an  end. 
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Of  the  years  that  followed  the  death  of  Cecco,  from 
1894  to  1897,  there  is  little  to  narrate.  Mrs.  CoghiU,  who 
takes  up  the  thread  of  the  story  at  this  point,  gives  a  very 
feeling  description  of  the  stillness  and  exhaustion  of  grief 
that  settled  down  upon  the  broken-hearted  mother  after  the 
crowning  sorrow  of  her  life,  *'  The  goad»  urging  her  to 
perpetual  exertion,  which  his  frail  life  had  supplied  to  his 
mother,  had  failed  her  suddenly  and  completely.  There 
was  no  longer  pleasure,  or  hope  either;  nothing  but  such  pa- 
tient endurance  as  God's  grace  might  vouchsafe  to  her." 
She  did  rally  enough  from  this  crushing  blow  to  write  a  pa- 
per called  the  '•  Fancies  of  a  Believer,"  and  another  on  **An 
Eton  Master."  But  it  was  evident  to  her  friends  that  her 
strength  was  failing.  A  sharp  attack  of  illness  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1896  gave  cause  for  great  anxiety,  and  did  much  to 
shake  her  confidence  in  her  own  superb  health.  That  she 
might  be  near  her  nieces,  who  had  married  and  settled  in 
London,  she  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  up  the  old  home 
at  Windsor,  and  to  take  a  house  on  Wimbledon  Common* 
where  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  life.  In  May,  just  a 
month  before  her  death,  though  subject  to  attacks  of  severe 
pain  and  unable  to  walk  more  than  a  few  yards  at  a  time,  in 
anticipation  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee  on  June  22,  her  brave 
spirit  revived  suflicientlv  for  her  to  write  some  stirring  verses 
in  honor  of  that  occasion.  Owing  to  the  immense  popular- 
ity of  Kipling's  *'  Recessional,"  this  beautiful  tribute  of  one 
of  England's  noblest  women  to  England's  great  queen  has 
been  forgotten.  Space  will  not  permit  its  reproduction  in 
full  here,  but  the  fire  and  martial  spirit  of  the  opening  stan2,a 
will  surely  seem  to  our  readers  remarkable  as  coming  from  a 
dying  and  broken-hearted  old  woman: 

The  Iruittpeters  in  a  row. 
With  note  as  clear  At,  a  bel). 

And  all  the  flutes  :iiiU  tiie  lite»i  below, 
And  till?  brazen  throats  nntj  etrJngK  of  ^re, 

To  Jet  the  people  know 
That  the  mother,  the  Queen,  the  hearts'  desire, 

From  her  palvce  forth  doth  go, 
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lect  and  in  this  she  was  not  disappointed.  She  survived  until 
June  25,  and  when  she  could  no  longer  write,  on  June  21, 
she  dictated  some  verses,  which  are  so  singularly  beautiful 
and  touching  in  their  perfect  trust  and  faith  in  God  that  we 
may  be  pardoned  for  reproducing  them  here: 

On  the  edge  of  the  world  I  lie,  I  He, 
Happ^,  and  d^ing,  and  dazed,  and  poor, 
Looking  up  from  the  vast  great  floor 
Of  the  infinite  world,  that  rises  above 
To  God,  and  to  Faith,  and  to  Lovel  Lovel  Lovet 
Whai  words  have  I  to  that  world  to  speak, 
Old,  and  weary,  and  dazed,  and  weak, 
From  the  very  low  to  the  very  high  ? 

Only  this,  and  this  is  all: 
From  the  fresh  green  soil  to  the  wide  blue  sky, 
From  Greatness  to  Weariness,  Life  to  Death, 

One  God  have  we  on  whom  to  call; 

One  great  bond  from  which  none  can  fall; 
Love  below,  which  is  life  and  breath, 

And  Love  above,  which  sustalneth  all. 

Four  days  after  these  words  were  written  she  passed  peace- 
fully away,  repeatedly  murmuring  the  names  of  her  boys,  and 
saying:   **1  seem  to  see  nothing  but  God  and  our  Lord.'* 

Further  comment  on  such  a  life  is  needless.  A  life  not 
faultless,  indeed,  but  loving  and  noble ;  heroic  in  its  cour- 
age; in  the  highest  sense  womanly,  untiring  in  its  industry; 
sustained  throughout  by  a  deep  and  quiet  faith  in  God,  and 
leaving  to  posterity  the  fruits  of  a  literary  career,  to  use  the 
words  of  her  biographer,  full  of  *' sounds  skillful,  and  serv- 
iceable labors."  Wm.  A.  Guerry. 
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Mrs.  Bradstreet  was  not  the  only  poet  of  her  family,  or 
the  only  woman  poet  of  early  New  England.  Her  father's 
poetical  exercises  have  been  mentioned.  Her  sister,  the  wife 
of  Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  also  wrote  verse,  and  we  shall 
later  have  to  reckon  with  the  gentle  muse  of  Mrs.  Jane  Turell. 
Here  we  may  as  well  reckon  with  the  Boanergean  muse  of 
Capt.  Edward  Johnson,  although  we  might  as  logically  con- 
sider that  very  pedestrian  maiden  in  connection  with  the 
worth)-  captain's  prose  treatise  with  the  "wonder-working" 
title.  Capt.  Johnson's  verses  were  mainly  panegyrical;  but 
when  he  made  his  *'  Cry  unto  the  Lord  to  stay  his  Hand,"  he 
could  truly  say  of  his  lamentations  over  various  *'  miscar- 
riages '*  in  the  New  England  he  loved  so  sturdily  and  so 
well: 

Mjf  walling  mu^E  hCf  woful  worJi  begins. 

Of  his  paneg>'rical  eftusions^  the  lines  upon  John  Winthrop, 
Esq.,  chosen  Gox'ernor  in  1631,  are  fairly  typical,  and  the 
friendly  familiarity  with  which  they  open  should  perhaps  dis- 
arm criticism: 

Whv  leaveGl  tticu,  John,  thy  «tattO'n,  In  Suffolk,  thy  own  so!l? 

Christ  will  have  thee  ■  pillar  be^;  for  's  people  thou  muftt  toil. 

H«  chang'd  thy  heart,  then  taike  his  part  'gainst  prtl«te»  prOud  invading 

HU  kingly  throne.  Bet  up  nlone,  in  wildcrnesa  there  ahading 

HiH  little  flocki  from  Frel&tes'  knocks,        .         .         .  etc. 

One  wonders  whether  Winthrop,  on  reading  these  verses, 
did  not  indeed  ask  himself  why  he  had  left  Suffolk. 

The  octosyllabics  of  John  Josselyn,  in  his  •'  New  England's 
Rarities  Discovered,"  are  so  little  like  the  usual  strains  of 
the  Puritan  mood  (in  fact,  he  had  slight  sympathy  with  the 
eaintSt  annong  whom  he  made  no  permanent  sojourn)  that 
they  take  us  in  imagination  out  of  New  England  entirely. 
Could  a  Puritan  have  written  a  desc 
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beauty,  and  "  conferred"  a  poem  upon  her?  As  well  expect 
that  George  Alsop,  who  must  have  had  some  of  the  "lofty 
virtues  *'  of  the  Marj^landers  he  described,  should  have  cele- 
brated in  verse,  instead  of  satirizing  as  he  did,  the  achieve- 
ments of  Oliver  Cromwell.  As  well  expect  that  Nathaniel 
Bacon,  "General  by  consent  of  the  people,"  should  have 
been  suffered  to  depart  this  life  without  a  eulogy  and  an  exe- 
cration. If  the  sturdy  rebel  had  gone  to  his  unknown  grave 
without  the  "Epitaph  made  by  his  man,"  the  poetry  of  the 
American  Plantations  would  have  been  shorn  of  its  chief- — 
nay,  its  only — jewel-  For  in  this  epitaph  we  have  what  is  in 
all  probability  the  single  poem  in  any  true  sense^/i  c,  the 
single  product  of  sustained  poetic  art — that  was  written  in 
America  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  settlement  of 
Jamestown.  The  twenty-two  couplets  would  not  have  made 
Marvell  blush  had  he  been  taxed  with  them.  They  were 
certainly  worthy  of  a  minor  Elizabethan,  like  George  Daniel, 
of  Beswick.  It  is  the  irony  of  fate  that  this  devoted  follow- 
er, who  in  a  more  favorable  environment  might  have  added 
another  name  to  the  galaxy  of  the  Caroline  poets,  should  have 
left  behind  him  not  only  no  other  traceable  verses,  but  not 
even  an  ascertainable  name.  But  he  has  left  his  poem,  which 
produced  a  satiric  answer  of  some  strength,  and  he  accom- 
plished his  purpose  of  defending  worthily  his  master's  enig- 
matic character.  Whether  we  agree  or  rot  with  his  delinea- 
tion of  that  character,  we  cannot  deny  the  poetic  power  of 

the  following  lines: 

In  a  -wOTd, 

Mars  and  Minerva  both  in  him  concurred 
For  arts,  for  arme,  whoE«  pen  and  Eword  alilce. 
As  Calo's  did,  tnny  admiralSon  Etnke 
Into  hifi  fo«s;  while  they  confess  wlLhal 
It  woe  thetr  guilt  styled  him  a  criminiil. 

If  that  underrated  poet,  John  Cleveland,  could  have  been 
raised  from  the  dead  and  transported  to  Virginia,  to  become 
Bacon's  "  man  "  as  thoroughly  as  he  had  been  Charles's 
man  in  England^  he  could  have  equaled  these  strong  verses, 
but  could  hardly  have  surpassed  them. 

Returning  now  to  New  England,  and  gathering  up  some 
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loose  threads  of  elegy,  we  may  mention  the  tributes  paid  to 
Hooker  by  Ezekiel  Rollers,  Peter  Bulkley,  and  Elijah  Cor- 
let — some  of  them  in  Latin — as  well  as  the  often  quoted  linea 
of  Benjamin  Woodbridge  (Harvard's  first  graduate,  who  aft- 
erwards returned  to  England)  on  John  Cotton — that 

liring,  breathing  Bible;  tsbles  -where 
Both  covennnti  at  large  engr&ven  were. 

John  Norton  too  wrote  verse  as  well  as  prose  about  Cot- 
ton, but  he  is  not  the  John  Norton  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
chanted  the  praises  of  Mrs.  Bradstreet.  Roger  Williams 
himself  wrote  some  simple  verses  among  his  other  works, 
and  simplicity  is  likewise  a  characteristic,  rare  at  the  time, 
of  Jonathan  Mitchell's  elegy  upon  the  heterodox  President 
Dunater.  Another  President  of  Harvard,  the  Lactantius  of 
New  England,  as  he  was  styled,  UrianOakes,  has  left  an  elegy 
upon  the  Rev.  Thomas  Shepard,  which  can  hardly  be  called 
simple.  It  is  a  rather  belated  product  of  the  Fantastic  School, 
id  scarcely  seems  to  deserve  the  enthusiastic  praise  Prof- 
Pyler  has  given  it.  It  is  certainly  true,  however,  that  in  its 
fifty-two  six-hned  stanzas  verses,  and  even  whole  stanzas, 
may  be  found  that  do  not  lack  power.  Pathos  too  is  present, 
but  beauty  and  charm  are,  in  my  judgment,  conspicuous  for 
their  absence;  yet  these  are  the  very  qualities  most  essential 
to  a  successful  elegy.  Nevertheless  the  poem  is  certainly  the 
most  elaborate  of  its  kind  produced  in  New  England  at  this 
period,  and  it  deserves  perusal  and  remembrance  if  only  for 
this  striking  couplet: 

Hee'B  gOTie,  ahiBl     Down  in  the  dust  muet  Ey 
Aa  TDUch  of  this  rare  person  as  could  d^. 

The  successor  of  Oakes  in  the  presidency  of  Harvard  was 
that  John  Rogers  who  described  the  effects  of  Mrs.  Brad- 
street's  poetry  upon  himself  in  such  a  vigorous  way.  His 
panegyric  is  perhaps  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  reliance  upon 
the  classic  rather  than  the  Hebrew  muse.  Were  men  chafing 
under  Puritanism  already,  or  did  a  college  president  con- 
sider himself  entitled  to  such  an  academic  recreation  as  twice 
walking  ''through  the  muses'  grove"  and  talking  with  the 
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**  nymphs  of  Helicon?"  At  least,  however,  he  saved  his 
own  reputation  and  the  posthumous  fame  of  Mrs.  Bradstreet 
by  asserting: 

To  Venus'  ehrlne  no  altan  raised  a.rr. 

Nor  vtTiOm'd  itlifLfC:&  ffom  painted  quiver  fly. 

From  elegies  scriptural  and  academic  it  is  a  relief  to  turn 
to  the  *'  homei}'"  verses  of  Franklin's  maternal  grandfather, 
Peter  FoSger,  whose  "  Looking-Glass  for  the  Times"  was 
published  id  1677.  This  poet  and  his  work  are  the  Orra 
and  the  "Ormulum"  of  America.  I  believe  Mr.  Sweet  did 
discover  one  mildly  poetical  passage  about  a  lamb  in  the  *'  Or- 
mulum; "  the  "  Looking-Glass  "  of  Folger  has  nut  dazzled 
my  eyes  with  a  single  poetic  ray.  Folger,  nevertheless,  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  Orm's  equal  in  garrulous  naivete,  although 
not  so  meticulously  careful  about  his  spelling.  A  good  deal 
must  be  pardoned,  however*  to  such  a  sturdy  champion  of 
liberty  of  conscience.  To  his  liberal  grandson  his  ances- 
tor's poem  appeared  to  be  written  "  with  a  manly  freedom 
and  a  pleasing  simplicity,"  and  if  we  disassociate  from  the 
epithet  "  pleasing"  all  notion  of  charm,  this  estimate  of  the 
poem  by  a  thoroughly  unpoetical  character  may  be  allowed 
to  stand. 

Passing  over  the  Danforths,  father  and  son,  the  former 
being  rather  known  for  his  astronomical  and  theological 
dealings  with  the  comet  of  1664  than  for  any  dealings  with 
the  sun  of  poetry,  we  come  to  our  first  native-born  bard, 
the  "learned  schoolmaster  and  physician*  and  ye  renowned 
poet  of  New  England,"  as  he  is  styled  on  his  tombstone, 
Benjamin  Thompson.  This  worthy  was  born  at  Braintree, 
Mass.,  in  1642;  he  died  at  Roxburgh  in  1714 — **Morinu$ 
sed  tmmorfalis,''^  as  his  epitaph  declared-  His  immortality 
depends  rather  upon  his  primacy  of  birth  than  upon  the  im- 
perishable character  of  his  *'New  England's  Crisis,"  an  epic 
of  King  Philip's  war.  Still,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  thia 
scion  of  a  new  generation  shows  in  his  style  and  versification 
that,  however  much  he  might  lament  the  increasing  '*  lux- 
ury" of  the  times  and  the  falling  away  from  the  slurdv, 
homely  virtues  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  in  Israel,  the 
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world  moved  on  in  the  Bcventeenth  century  just  as  it  does  in 
the  nineteenth.  Waller  had  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
day  of  Quarles  and  Sylvester  was  over.  The  monotonous 
versilication  and  inflated  style  of  the  eighteenth  century  are 
already  upon  us — not  in  full  force,  it  is  true,  for  Thompson 
does  not  lack  a  certain  homeliness  of  phrase  and  of  humor,  as 
can  be  plainly  seen  in  his  description  of  the  women  fortify^ 
ing  Boston  Neck.-' 

But  if  Thompson  is  our  first  native  poet  and  a  precursor 
of  poetic  change,  Michael  Wigglesworth  is  surely  Hhe  typical 
poet  of  Puritan  New  England.  Although  born  in  England, 
in  1631,  he  was  enough  of  an  American  to  receive  his  bach- 
elor's degree  at  Harvard  twenty  years  later.  Naturally,  he 
entered  the  ministry,  and  with  his  fellows  he  cultivated  the 
muse.  Weak  health  frequently  interrupted  his  labors  of 
whatever  kind,  but  led  to  his  study  of  medicine — a  pursuit 
which  proved  more  of  a  boon  to  others  than  to  himself.  It 
is  perhaps  hard  to  associate  the  depictor  of  the  gruesome 
horrors  of  the  Day  of  Doom  with  a  sociable,  mild-rgannered 
invalid,  loved  by  all  who  knew  him.  But  an  orthodox  Cal- 
vinistic  theology  did  not  dry  up  in  Wigglesworth,  any  more 
than  in  John  Eliot  and  many  another  Puritan,  the  milk  of 
human  kindness.  It  is  true  that  lo  our  modern  notions  there 
is  no  great  welling  of  this  milk  even  in  the  famous  stanzas 
that  mitigate  the  doom  of  the  unregenerate  infants,  but  we 
must  remember  not  to  intrude  our  modern  notions  upon  the 
Puritan  classic  that  was  long  so  popular  in  New  England. 
"  The  Day  of  Doom  ;  or*  A  Poetical  Description  of  the  Great 
and  Last  Judgment"  first  appeared  in  1682,  and  consisted 
of  a  poetical  version,  after  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  of  the 
texts  of  Scripture  having  reference  lo  the  awful,  but  to  the 
Puritan  mind  congenial,  subject.  There  is  not  a  little  curi- 
ous ingenuity  to  be  discovered  here  and  there  in  the  over 


"^Prof.  Tyler  aaj-s  that  s  most  dIJigent  search  has  failed  to  bring  to  Itght 
a  cop^  of  ThonipBon'B  book.  The  selections  of  hU  work  usually  quoted  are 
l»k<ii  (roni  Kettell's  "Specimens  of  American  Poetry."  and  these  mainly 
ihow,  as  ProE.  Tvler  obeervea,  a  aaUric  vein.  No  one  know^  what  has  be- 
come ol  KMltrll'l  COpjr. 
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two  hundred  stanzas  that  make  up  this  New  England  "In- 
ferno." That  it  is  quaint  and  readablej  and  that  it  contains 
descriptive  stanzas  that  come  near  being  real  poetry,  need 
hardly  be  urged;  nor  need  we  cile  mare  than  a  few  lines 
from  a  poem  so  often  quoted  by  writers  upon  our  early  liter- 
ature- No  quotation  of  moderate  length  can,  however,  do 
justice  to  that  cleverly  sophistical  speech  of  Wigglesworth's 
God  to  the  **  Reprobate  Infants  " — a  speech  that  concludes 
as  follows: 

You  EJnnerB  a.re,  and  such  a  nheire 

as  einners^  m[iy  expect, 
Such  you  RhaJI  have;  far  I  do  snve 

npne  hwt  nij  own  «[ect. 
Yet  to  compare  your  sin  wtth  their 

who  liv'd.  s.  Longer  lime, 
1  do  confeBs  yours  Is  much  k8S. 

though  every  ftln's  a.  crime. 

A  crinie  It  Is,  therefore  in  blias 

jciu  tna^  nol  hope  to  dwell; 
But  unto  you  I  shall  allow 

the  eELsieet  room  in  Hetl, 

Even  thus  it  is  that  the  shivers  of  one  generation  become  the 
smiles  of  the  next. 

But  although  *'The  Day  of  Doom"  is  Wigglesworth's 
masterpiecei  his  stanzas  entitled  "Vanity  of  Vanities,*' 
which  were  appended  to  the  sixth  edition  of  the  former 
poem  (1715)  ten  years  after  the  writer's  death,  are  decided- 
ly better  proof  of  the  amiable  divine's  real  poetical  capacity. 
They  are  naturally  lugubrious,  and  they  are  in  that  elegiac 
quatrain  which  Davenant  and  Dryden  had  already  used  with 
effect.  In  versification  and  diction  they  are  far  above  the 
usual  level  of  New  England  verse,  and  they  have  a  strength 
and  terseness  which,  if  derived  from  Dryden*  are  neverthe- 
less  refreshing.     Takcj  for  example,  this  stanza; 

11  Beauty  should  the  Beautiful  defend 

From  Death'ft  dominion,  then  fair  Absalom 

Had  not  been  brought  to  such  a  ehameful  end; 
But  fair  and  foul  unio  lh«  grave  must  conie. 

Besides  the  poems  named*  Wigglesworlh — who  wrote  more 
verse  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  save  Mrs.  Bradsireet — 
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■was  the  author  of  two  poems  of  considerable  length:  one, 
^*  God's  Codtroversy  with  New  England,"  written  at  the 
time  of  the  great  drought  of  1662,  in  a  style  that  can  be 
guessed  at;  the  other,  •*  Meat  out  of  the  Eater,"  in  which, 
to  quote  Prof,  Tyler,  "we  have  simply  the  Christian  doc- 
trine  of  comlort  in  sorrow,  translated  into  metrical  jingles." 
The  latter  was  a  very  popular  production,  and  contained  at 
least  one  spark  of  poetry: 

War  ends  in  i^eace,  and  morning  light 
Mounts  upon  mjdnight'ti  wing. 

More  than  a  single  spark  of  poetry  can  be  found  in  "A 
Funeral  Song,"  which  one  of  Wiggles  worth's  sons,  Samuel 
by  name,  wrote  when  a  youth  of  twenty  to  commemorate  the 
■death  of  a  frieud,  Nathaniel  Clarke,  who  died  at  sea.'  Prof. 
Tyler  deserves  thanks  for  having  laid  stress  on  the  beauty  of 
the  closing  stanzas  of  this  poem,  which  are  certainly  touch- 
ing. Whether  young  Wigglesworth  would  have  developed 
into  a  poet  if  he  had  given  his  fancy  free  wing,  instead  of 
settling  down  into  the  routine  life  of  a  country  parson,  ia,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  unimportant  speculation.  But  surely 
the  gentle  son  should  be  remembered  along  with  the  father, 
who  has  enveloped  his  equally  gentle  nature  in  such  a  sul- 
phurous halo. 

The  fact  that  Cotton  Mather  preached  Wiggles  worth's  fu- 
neral sermon  and  wrote  his  epitaph  reminds  us  that  we  have 
come  full  upon  that  portentous  figure  and  his  still  more  por- 
tentous *'  Magnalia."  It  is  only  as  a  poet  and  as  a  collector 
of  the  poetical  remains  of  other  divines  that  we  can  here 
reckon  with  this  Charlemagne  of  the  Mather  dynastj'.  Ele- 
giac and  encomiastic  verse  was,  of  course,  his  forte,  and 
some  of  it  is  curiously  simple,  considering  the  usually  turgid 
character  of  his  piety  and  his  scholarship.  The  stanzas  on 
hia  son  and  daughter  are  totally  void  of  conceit,  and  the 


'  it  is  curioua  to  notice  how  the  death  ol  friends  at  fi.ea  has  inspired 
(l«giai:  poets.  Archilochus,  PrDpcrtiii^,  Milton,  Wigglcsworlh,  is  a  queer 
lut.to  which  «iich  names  as  those  of  TuTbervjIle,  William  Browne  of  Tavis- 
toclE,  and  others  can  esKiljr  be  added. 


So 
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couplets  on  his  wife,  Abigail,  are  admirably  lucid  and  sin- 
cere. They  do  not  rise  into  the  sphere  of  pure  poetry,  as 
does  the  epitaph  on  Bacon,  but  they  charm  in  a  negative  way 
by  their  utter  lack  of  the  rotund  extravagance  and  bathos  of 
the  typical  memorial  verse  of  the  period — such  verse,  for  ex- 
ample, as  Mather  himself  wrote  to  embalm  the  memories  of 
John  Wilson  and  William  Thompson;  such  verse,  also,  as 
Nicholas  Noyes  wrote  upon  the  death  of  the  same  Mrs.  Abi- 
gail Mather.  Noyes,  however,  had  a  certain  amount  oi  orig- 
inality and  quaintness  of  expression  that  makes  him  more 
readable  than  many  of  bis  brother  bards.  These  lines,  from 
the  **  Consolatory  Poem  "  to  Cotton  Mather,  are  not  una- 
muaing : 

Where  canVer'd  breasts  with  envy  broil, 
And  smooth  torigues  are  bgi  dEjit  in  oil; 
And  Cain's  club  onlv  doth  lie  by 
For  wnnt  of  opportunity. 
VcB,  who  would  live  among  cotarrhfi, 
Contagions,  painE,  And  itrlfed,  And  wjirs, 
That  mcghc  go  up  above  the  stars. 
And  iLve  in  healthy  and  peace,  and  btiee, 
Had  In  that  world,  but  wish'd  In  this? 

Noyes  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  past  master  in  the  fast- 
decaying  art  of  writing  punning  elegies.  His  lines  on  Rev. 
Joseph  Green  are  a  model  of  their  happily  defunct  kind. 
He  wa9  also  among  the  poets  who  complimented  Mather  on 
his  '^Magnalia,"  as  waa  our  native-born  bard*  Benjamin 
Thompson,  as  well  as  Timothy  Woodbridge,  the  brother  of 
Cotton's  eulogist.  Other  occasional  poets  of  the  period  are; 
Daniel  Gookin,  Jr.,  who  lamented  Urian  Oakes;  Mrs.  Sarah 
Kemble  Knight,  who  dropped  into  verse  in  her  "Journals;  " 
Judge  Samuel  Sewall,  the  diarist,  whose  "  Hymn  for  the 
New  Year"  (1701)  has  the  merit  of  simplicity;  and  finally, 
without  any  attempt  to  exhaust  them»  John  Hawkins,  who 
has  the  following  good  epigram  attributed  to  him  and  inspired 
by  Providence ; 

Lord,  are  not  ravens  daily  fed  by  thee? 
And  wilt  thou  clothe  the  IHtea,  aiid  not  me? 
Begone  dietruet,  T  shall. have  clothes  and  bread 
While  Hlies  dourUh  atid  the  birdi  are  fed, 
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An  occasional  poet  is,  perhaps,  atl  that  we  can  call  Ebene- 
zer  Cook,  who  in  his  *'  Sot-Weed  Factor"  (1708)  satirized 
the  commercial  shrewdness  of  the  Quakers  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  in  Maryland.  Nothing  whatever  is  known 
of  this  satirist,  who  nevertheless  had  a  little  Hudibrastic  hu- 
mor, which,  lest  it  should  go  begging,  is  thrown  in  here  to 
help  out  the  New  England  stock.  Equally  unknown  is  the 
author  of  the  popular  ballad  entitli;d  "Lovewell's  Fight;" 
but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  even  h^d  the  production  of  ballads 
in  New  England  gone  on  in  geometrical  progression,  the  time 
needed  for  the  evolution  of  an  "Iliad,"  or  even  a  "Chevy 
Chase,"  would  have  been  about  equal  in  extent  to  the  teons 
needed,  as  astroaooiers  tell  ua,  in  order  to  transmit  to  thta 
little  world  of  ours  the  light  of  some  of  the  fixed  stars.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  it  was  the  recognition  of  this  fact  thai 
prompted  Major  General*  Chief  Justice,  and  Governor  Roger 
Wolcott,  of  Connecticut,  to  write  an  artificial  epic  on  the  ob- 
taining of  a  charter  for  his  native  colony  by  John  Winthrop  the 
Younger.  He  modestly  called  it  "A  Brief  Account,"  and  had 
the  grace  to  keep  it  in  manuscript^  his  only  published  work  in 
verse  being  a  worthless  volume  of  "Meditations."  It  is,  how- 
ever, indisputable  that  this  poem  (for  the  possession  of  which 
Qur  thanks  are  due  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society) 
marks  the  fact  that  the  influence  of  Alexander  Pope  had 
come  to  America  to  make  a  long  sojourn.  Indeed,  an  ac- 
quaintance of  Pope's,  and  the  author  of  a  commendatory 
pqem  upon  his  work,  was  even  now  living  at  Watertown  in 
the  person  of  Francis  Knapp,  Pope's  influence  has  bi^en 
responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  sad  stuft  in  the  way  of  met- 
rical composition,  but  for  nothing  worse  than  the  long  speech 
in  Wolcott's  poem,  in  which  Winthrop  ascribes  to  Charles  II. 
the  planting  and  early  history  of  Connecticut.  What  is  one 
to  say  of  a  poet  who  makes  a  ship^s  captain,  during  the  ap- 
proach of  a  storm,  exclaim  to  his  crew? — 

Npw  al)  from  eafe  recuTnbenc^  arlael 

Or  what  is  one  to  say  of  the  propriety  of  this  speech  made  by 
an  Indian  chief  to  the  first  invaders  of  his  soil? — 
6 
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Now  drop  ^'our  anchorii  anil  unbend  your  baiU ; 
And  If  for  peace  and  friendship  you  Are  come, 
And  do  desire  this  land  shaU  be  ynur  home, 
Let  f>a^vtt  ai  your  chief  leaders  come  to  Isnd, 
And  now  with  me  jain  their  right  hand  to  hand. 

But  not  even  these  charming  touches,  not  even  the  classical 
allusions,  not  even  the  remarkable  similes  introduced  by  our 
author,  can  equal  his  description  of  Mason's  assault  upon 
the  Indian  village  in  the  Pequol  War.     Witness  these  lines, 

with  which  we  may  well  take  leave  oi  Wolcott: 

After  GO  maiiy  deaths  and  dangers  past, 
Mason  tvas  thoroughlj  enUam'd  (it  Last; 
He  snatched  a  blazing  bavin  with  his  hand, 
And  ftHd  the  stately  palace  with  the  brand. 
And  styon  the  t'lweritig  and  rapacious  fianie 
All  hope  of  opposition  overcame. 
Euru«  and  Notus  readilj  subjoin 
Their  best  assi^lancG  to  this  great  design; 
Drive  pitchv  Etames  In  vast  eiifoldiags  down^ 
And  dreadftil  globes  of  (Ire  along  the  tewti. 

The  town,  its  wealth,  high  battlements  and  spirca, 
Now  Einkcth,  weltering  in  conjoining  fires. 

But  we  are  fortunately  able  to  complete  this  sketch  of  the 
poetry  of  the  Plantations  with  pleasanler  figures  than  Roger 
Wolcolt.  We  can  actually  afford  to  linger  for  a  moment 
over  the  serious  verses  of  Mrs,  Jane  Turcll  and  her  father 
and  of  Rev.  John  Adams,  even  if  the  humorous  skits  of 
John  Seccomb  demand  no  further  notice  than  the  statement 
that  their  publication  in  England  can  have  done  no  good  to 
the  literary  reputation  of  infant  America.' 

Mrs.  Jane  Turell  was  the  only  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Coleman,  himself  the  author,  among  other  verses,  of  a 
poem  on  Elijah's  translation,  in  which  he  unconsciously 
sounded  the  praises  of  Alexander  Pope  by  imitating  him. 
while  consciously  sounding  the  praises  of  Rev.  Samuel  Wil- 
lard  by  coupling  his  uame  with  that  of  the  prophet.  His 
daughter  Jane  inherited  his  poetical  talents,  and,  like  him, 
chose  scriptural  subjects  and  owned  the  sway  of  Pope.    She 

'See  his  doggerel  "Father  Abbey'»  WIH"  In  3  Stedman-Hutchinson. 
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■was  catholic  enough,  too.  to  admire  Waller,  on  whom  she 
■wrott;  a  glowing  eulogy,  praising  his  politics  as  well  as  his 
poetry,  which  is  remarkable  in  a  f?.ir  Puritan,  and  she  even 
went  so  far  as  to  apostrophize  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  as  fol- 
lows: 

Rlackmore,  thou  wotidrous  bard!  whose  name  ineplreft 
M/  glowing  breast  to  imitate  \\\y  fircij. 

One  feels  a  sympathy  with  Mrs.  Bradstreet,  laboring  under 
the  influence  of  Sylvester;  what  must  one  not  feel  for  an 
amiable  young  woman  laboring  under  the  influence  of  Black- 
more?  It  is  true  thai  in  one  of  her  poems  she  expresses  the 
wish  to  burn  with  Sappho's  "noble  fire"  ("but  not  like  her 
for  faithless  man  expire"'),  and  to  rival  great  "Orinda's 
fame ; "  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  her  intimacy  with  Black- 
more  has  brought  a  blight  upon  her  and  her  works.  Her 
life,  at  any  rate,  was  exemplary,  and,  although  she  died 
early,  she  did  not  expire  on  account  of  aoy  faithless  man, 
for  her  husband.  Rev.  Ebenezer  Turell,  published  her 
memoirs  and  poetical  remains  the  very  year  she  died  (1735). 

Rev.  John  Adams  is  connected  with  her  fame  through  his 
lines  "To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Turell,  on  the  Death  of  His  Virtuous 
Consort/'  His  verses  are  neither  above  nor  below  the  typ- 
ical couplets  of  the  period,  nor  do  his  other  poems  give  us 
any  impression  concerning  their  author  save  that  he  had  a 
facility  for  versifying  and  moralizing.  He  wag  a  clergyman 
at  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  was  pious  enough  to  write  an  "Ad- 
dress to  the  Supreme  Being  for  His  Assistance  in  ray  Poet- 
ical Compositions."  The  divine  help  is  not  very  apparent 
in  his  work  to  our  profane  modern  eyes,  unless  U  be  in  the 
choice  of  the  book  of  Revelation  as  a  subject  for  paraphrase, 
to  which  we  are,  however,  heathen  enough  to  prefer  Mr. 
Adams's  translation  of  the  First  Ode  of  Horace. 

Another  divine  of  eighteenth-century  New  England,  a  very 
different  sort  of  man  from  the  quiet  and  scholarly  John  Ad- 
ams, is  the  famous  punster  Mather  Byles,  who,  while  fall- 
ing in  part  outside  our  period  (he  died  in  1788^  in  his  eighty- 
second  year),  nevertheless  as  a  serious  bard  falls  to  our  lot. 
Byles,  as  Prof.  Tyler  has  well  shown,  was  much  more  than 
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a  humorous  parson  with  a  big  wig;  he  was  a  moving  preach- 
er,  and  the  way  he  cowed  his  congregation  when  they  re-B 
monstrated  againsl  his  loyalty  to  Georgt;  HI.  shows  thut  he 
was  in  some  respects  a  great  man.     But  his  serious  poetry, 
as  represented  by  his  description,  in  Popian  couplets,  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  under  the  appropriate  title  of  "The  Confla-  fl 
gration,"  surpasses  in  excellence  the  epic  strains  of  Roger 
Wolcott  only  to  a  very  slight  degree.     His  '*^  Elegy  Addressed 
to  Governor  Belcher  on  the  Death  of  His  Lady  '*  is  little  or  ■ 
no  better,  and  it  is  only  when  he  tries  the  ballad  form  or  the 
hymn  form,  as  in  the  lines  *'  Written  During  a  Voyage/'  that 
he  attains  even  a  mediocre  success.     The  latter  poem  gave 
his  contemporary,  Joseph  Green,  an  opportunity  to  indulge 
his  not  inconsiderable  talent  for  humorous  verse,    so   that 
Byles  may  be  fairly  considered  as  a  very  public-spirited  man"! 
ufacturer  of  verses.     Green,  his  rivaU  is  best  rememberedj 
to-day  by  his  not  unfacetious  *'  Mournful  Lamentation  for  the 
Sad  and  Deplorable  Death  of  Mr.  Old  Tenor" — a  skit  on 
the  paper  currency  of  the  time^  which  has  been  paralleled  io 
our  own  period  by  some  well-known  lines  on  a  Confederate 
note.     He  also  rivaled  Gray,  and  relieved  his  friend  Byles  of' 
the  duty,  by  writing  an  elegj-  on  the  latter's  favorite  cat.    Al-I 
together.  Green  is  an  interesting  figure — which  is  something 
that  can  be  said  as  well  of  the  famous  almanac  purveyor, 
Nathaniel   Ames.     This  long-lived  humorist,  measuring  byj 
the  number  of  his  almanacs,  managed,  besides  serving  thi 
inhabitants  of  Dedham,  Mass.,  as  physician  and  innkeeper* 
to  write  occasionally  a  few  lines  of  poetry,  as  can  be  discov-. 
ered  by  any  one  who  will  read  in  the  *'  Library  of  Americanj 
Literature  "  the  verses  on  the  *'  Waking  of  the  Sun,"  takeni 
from  the  almanac  for  1759.     With  Ames  we  may  couple  an-^ 
other  physician,  John  Osborn,  of  Middlctown,  Conn.,  whose 
"Whaling  Song"   is  almost  as  original  and  good  as  his 
*' Elegiac  Epistle  "  to  one  of  his  sisters  on  the  death  of  an- 
other is  imitative  and  bad.     Osborn  had  tried  to  become  a 
preacher,  but  had  failed  on  account  of  his  supposed  hetero- 
dox \iews;  that  he  might  have  become  a  poet,  and  perhaps  a 
whaler,  let  these  stanzas  testify : 
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Vhen  eBs^tM  aril,  clear  «f  XewfQUndlund, 

We  stem  the  froien  pale. 
We  see  Che  icy  ii>landA  etand, 

The  norlliern  bilEowt.  roll. 

We  view  the  monstt^ra  of  the  deep. 

Great  whales  In  nunierousi  6Harms; 
Attd  icreaturtfi  there  that  pla^-  and  Leap, 

Of  strflngCt  unueuat  formK. 

As  LouisbuTjtj  was  captured  in  1744,  we  are  perhaps  in 
duty  bound  to  mention  John  Maylem's  martial  poem  on  that 
subject,  although  it  was  not  published  until  1758,  the  year  that 
likewise  saw  the  appearance  of  his  "Gallic  Perfidy."  An 
increased  patriotism,  a  national  self-consciousness,  is  becom- 
ing noticeable  in  the  literature  of  the  period,  and  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  our  Hne  of  demarcation  is  drawn  at  the  mid- 
dle of  the  centurj';  and  this  patriotism,  together  with  an  un- 
ruly bellicosity,  overflows  in  Maylem's  crude  verses.  That 
poetry  and  patriotism  need  not  necessarily  flourish  together, 
however,  will  be  made  clear  by  the  following  quotation  from 
the  •*  Conquest  of  Louisburg,"  which  is  respectfully  referred 
to  the  grammarians: 

And  nnw  ihe  dfunis  beat  up,  and  now  appears, 
With  hearts  eUiie,  twelve  thousand  vdiviTiteera, 

Our  chronological  limits  prevent  us  from  Considering  the 
verses  of  that  exemplary  Boston  physician.  Dr.  Benjamin 
Church,  fine  patriot  though  he  was — perhaps  he  wished  to 
exculpate  himself  for  the  share  he  took  in  the  "  Pietas  et 
Gratulatio  Collegii  Cantabri|riensis  apud  Novanglos,"  a  be- 
lated imitation  of  the  custoinary  academic  tributes  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  on  the  death  of  one  sovereign  (George  II.) 
and  the  accession  of  another  (Geor;re  III.) — or  those  of 
imes  Alien  on  the  Boston  massacre,  prelude  as  they  are  to 
Ks  never-published  epic  of  *'  Bunker  Hill.'*  These  poets  He 
too  near  Trumbull,  Hopkinson^  and  other  RevolutioTiary 
bards  for  us  to  touch  them;  yet  who  could  forbear,  logic  or 
no  logic,  to  quote  these  lines  from  the  *'  Massacre?" 

"  Ye  mificreHnt  trnopB,  bcROiie!     Our  presence  flv; 
Sjta^  if  ve  dare,  but  il  _ve  d.tre,  ye  die!  " 
"Ah!  loo  sevf  re,"  the  fearful  chic^  repliesj 
"  Permit  one-hatt,  the  other  inxtiint  Hiest" — 
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"No  parle,  avaiint  or,  br  cur  fnthere'  ehadcK. 
Your  rcpking  Iti-eb  ehflll  glut  our  vengeful  blades; 
Ere  mornin^'e  light  began*:,  or  dfic^  we  swear, 
£ach  slaughtered  corte  Khali  feed  Ihe  bJrilb  ol  air." 

This  heroic  colloquy  between   the   "sacred  senate"  ofl 
Boston  and  Gen.  Ga^e  is  hardly  an  appropriate  transition 
link   by  which   to  attach   our  thoughts  lo  the  '*  PhUosophic^™ 
Solitude;  or,  The  Choice  of  a  Rural  Life,"    a  somewhat^| 
lengthy  poem  published  in  1747  by  William  Livingston,  aft- 
erwards Governor  ot  New  Jei'sey  and  an  important  states- 
man of  the  Revolution.     Still,  we  must  get  out  of  New  En- 
gland, and  we  cannot  arrive  at  the  small  knot  of  Philadelphia^ 
poets  without  at  least  pausing  to  mention  the  existence  of  a 
young  disciple  of  Pope  in  New  York,  for  Livingston  was  then 
practising  ]aw  In  that  city.     A  pemsal  of  a  few  of  his  couplets 
will  dispel  any  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  conduct  whe 
he  devoted  himself  to  politics,  and  will  justify  us  in  hasten-! 
ing  on. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  the  fact  that 
even  if  we  had  to  deal  with  Franklin,  his  career  would  pra 
tically  fall  outside  our  limits;   but  some  of  iht;  young  associ- 
ates he  drew  around  hiin  during  his  early  years  in  Philadel- 
phia will  deserve  a  fe\v  words,  especially  since  they  haveH 
been  made  famous  by  him  in  his  ''Autobiography/'  ^^ 

Aquila  Rose,  printer  and  poet,  had  died  before  Franklin  j 
applied  to  Samuel  Kelmer,  printer  and  elegist  of  Rose,  foi^| 
work  in  their  cQmmon  trade.  Rose  had  a  slight  capacity  for" 
occasional  verse — a  capacity  which  seems  to  have  descended 
to  other  members  of  the  amall  Philadelphia  group — such  as 
George  Webb,  \vho  wrote  a  poem,  published  by  Franklin,  01 
a  club  house  or  "Bachelor's  Hall,"  and  Joseph  Breintnal, 
as  well  as  Joseph  Shippen,  Nathaniel  Evans,  and  Thomas 
Godfrey,  the  two  latter  of  whom  will  be  mentioned  again 
shortly.  But  none  of  these  men  had  such  a  career  as  that 
James  Ralph,  who  went  to  England  with  Franklin,  and 
there  became  a  fairly  successful  and  notorious  hack  writer^ 
important  in  the  early  annals  of  newspaper  editing.^ 

Ralph's  chief  title  to  present  fame  lies  in  Ihe  fact  that, 

iSec  Leslie  Stephen's  "Studies  uf  a  Btograpber,"  I.,  5;  leq. 
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sides  figuring  in  Franklin's  "Autobiography"  (not  very  cred- 
itably)) he  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  '*  Dunciad  "  (I.,  216; 
III.,  165,  166).  He  had  written  a  poem  on  Night  and  a 
squib  on  Pope  and  Swift,  but  the  former  paid  him  o&  when 
he  wrote : 

Silence,  ye  wolves,  while  Ralph  lo  Cynthia  howls^ 
And  inskeB  Night  hideous;  answer  him,  ye  owls. 

It  may  have  been  spleen  against  Pope*  or  it  may  have  been 
innate  poetic  taste,  that  led  Ralph,  in  his  next  poem,  "Zeu- 
ma,  or  the  Love  of  Liberty" — a  Peruvian  epic  in  three 
books — to  imitate  Milton's  blank  verse  rather  than  Pope's 
couplets.  Whatever  the  reason,  he  certainly  deserves  the 
credit,  rarely  or  never  given  him,  of  having  thrown  in  his  lot 
with  Thomson  and  Dyer  and  the  few  other  poets  who  were 
restive  under  Pope's  supremacy.  "Zeuma"  appeared  in 
1729,  only  two  years  after  Thomson's  '*  Spring"  had  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet  of  blank  verse.  No  one  reads  Ralph's  epic 
to-day;  but  then  few  read  **  Leonidaa  "  or  the  other  epics  of 
the  centurj-;  and  whatever  one  may  say  of  Ralph's  charac- 
ttri  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  in  the  specimens  of  his  epic 
that  the  anthologists  have  given  us  there  are  not  a  few  lines 
I  of  merit.  It  is  true  that  in  the  third  book  the  imitation  of 
*jMUton  is  50  close  as  to  be  amusing,  but  one  can  hardly  laugh 
at  such  lines  as  these : 

For  there  «oIt  pleaflure^,  in  eternal  roundt, 
Forevtr  circle  with  an  easv  wing. 

Nicholas  Scull*  who  wrote  some  octosyllabics  on  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  falls  outside  our  limits,  as  do  the 
anonymous  authors  of  epitaphs  on  Braddock  and  Wolfe  and 
of  the  "  Song  of  Braddock'a  Men ;  "  fairly  good  work  though 
they  did,  considering  their  environment.  We  are  likewise 
precluded  from  discussing  Nathaniel  Evans,  who  died  too 
young  to  show  what  might  be  done  wtth  his  mild  poetic  tal- 
ents, as  well  as  Evans's  friend,  Thomas  Godfrey,  son  of  the 
'mathematician.  Godfrey,  merely  as  the  author  of  a  few 
Hght  lyrics,  or  of  his  more  ambitious  and  imitative  "Court 
of  Fancy,"  would  not  interest  us  much ;  but  as  the  author  of 
our  first  poetic  drama,  "The  Prince  of  Parthia,"  and  as  a 
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youth  cut  off  in  the  flush  of  his  ambitions,  he  naturally  ap- 
peals to  us.  Still,  the  main  thing  to  notice  with  him  and 
with  all  these  Pennsylvania  poets  is  that  they  are  lighter  of 
touch  than  their  New  England  compeers;  that  in  their  imita- 
tiveness  they  are  more  aspiring — they  Xxy  the  ode  of  Gray, 
they  sHow  the  influence  of  Collins — that  they  even  branch 
out  into  paths  hitherto  untried  in  their  native  land.  They 
display,  too,  an  increasing  attachment  to  their  city  and  col- 
ony, and  give  slight  yet  plain  indications  that  while  still  pro- 
vincials they  are  also  Americana  in  embryo. 

We  have  now  sketched  the  history  of  American  verse 
from  the  planting  of  Jamestown  to  the  year  1749,  when 
the  French  began  to  make  serious  trouble  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  From  this  lime  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
we  find  a  slowly  growing  bond  of  union,  which  so  differen- 
tiates the  literature,  the  politics,  the  social  life  of  the  period 
from  all  that  had  gone  before  that  it  seems  best  to  draw  a 
rough  line  at  the  year  indicated  instead  of  at  the  5*ear  1676, 
aa  is  sometimes  done.  While  tlie  historian's  or  the  critic's 
lines  are  always  more  or  less  arbitrary*  they  are  nevertheless 
useful.  So  in  the  present  case  to  draw  no  line  at  alt  until 
our  colonial  period  is  finished  would  be  to  fail  to  perceive 
that  the  literature  represented  by  Franklin  is,  in  many  im- 
portant respects,  a  different  product  from  that  represented 
by  the  Mathers;  and  to  draw  a  line  at  1676  Is  to  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  the  literature  represented  bj'  the  Mathers  is  not  in 
any  essential  respect  a  different  product  from  that  repre- 
sented by  Mrs-  Bradstreet  or  John  Wlnthrop.  Within  our 
period,  however,  the  body  of  literature,  in  verse  as  well  as  in 
prose,  is  fairly  uniform  in  its  imitative  features,  in  its  almost 
total  lack  of  genuine  merit,  and  in  the  fidelity  with  which  it 
represents  the  character  of  the  two  classes  of  people  that  set- 
tled in  the  two  main  groups  of  colonies.  It  is  not  worth  any 
roan's  while  to  read  unless  he  be  a  professed  student  of  the  his- 
tory of  literature,  but  I  trust  that  a  fe\v  persons  at  least  may 
cooclude  that  it  is  worth  readiiii;  about.        W.  P.  Trent. 
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A   HISTORY   OF    FLORIDA. 

FtoRiDA  aKd  It5  RoMA^XE;  Bv  George  R.  Fairbanks,  M.A.,  Jackacm- 
rille.     H.snd  W.  B.  DrewCompATiy,     1598, 

Of  late  years  no  Sou*hern  State  has  been  malting  more 
rapid  material  strides  than  Florida,  and  a  new  and  revised 
edition  of  Mr.  Fairbanks's  well-known  work  was  therefore 
much  needed.  Fresh  interest,  moreover,  has  been  imparted 
to  the  history  of  our  firsE  acquisition  from  Spain  by  reason 
of  the  polilicfil  results  of  our  recent  war  with  that  country. 
For  our  occupation  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and,  in  a  less 
degree,  our  experiences  in  the  far-off  islands  of  the  Pacific* 
are  but  a  continuance  of  those  struggles  between  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Latin  races  for  supremacy  in  the  New  World  that 
have  been  going  on  for  more  than  three  centuries.  The 
present  volume  is  therefore  a  contribution  not  only  to  the  his- 
tory of  Florida,  but  to  that  of  the  continent. 

Mr.  Fairbanks  writes  in  a  strong,  terse  style,  and  shows  a 
great  familiarity  with  the  early  history  of  his  State.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  his  book  is  badly  proportioned,  more  space 
being  devoted  to  the  Spanish  than  to  the  American  period. 
But  this  was  perhaps  natural,  for  balanced  against  the  eighty 
years  of  American  occupation  and  ownership  there  are  three 
centuries  of  Spanish  and  English  control.  It  is  to  be  regret' 
ted,  furthermorcj  that  the  volume  contains  neither  map  nor 
indeK.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  illustrations,  however, 
including  portraits  of  De  Soto,  Menendez,  Oglethorpe,  Osce- 
ola, and  Billy  Bowlegs.  The  make-up  of  the  book  reflects 
great  credit  upon  the  printers,  and  the  clear,  concise  manner 
in  which  the  author  presents  his  facts  will  commend  his  under- 
taking to  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  long  and  dramatic 
history  of  the  Southern  peninsula. 

Mr.  Fairbanks  begins  by  describing  the  discovery  of  Flor- 
ida in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  Ponce  de 
Leon,  then  governor  of  Porto  Rico,  who  was  in  search  of  the 
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famous  Fountain  of  Youth.  Wonderful  stories  were  also 
current  among  the  Indians  respecting  the  rich  gotd-hearidg 
lands  of  the  country.  The  date  of  Florida's  discovery  is 
fixed  as  Palm  Sunday  (Pascua  Florida),  in  the  year  1513., 
although  there  are  some  historians  who  place  il  a  year  ear- 
lier. Succeeding;  chapters  treat  of  the  slave  expedition  of 
Vasquez  d'  Aylon;  the  voyages  of  Miruelo,  De  Cordova, 
and  Alaminos;  the  march  of  Narvaez,  and  the  immortal  ex- 
plorations of  Hernando  de  Soto.  Florida  at  that  time  pos- 
sessed a  remarkable  attraction  for  adventurers  of  all  types, 
but  with  them  often  came  Franciscan  missionaries  of  unex- 
celled piety  and  devotion-  Altogt;ther  it  was  a  romantic 
epoch,  filled  with  pathetic  stories  of  blasted  hopes,  death  at 
the  hands  oi  savages  inflamed  bj*  the  cruelties  of  the  in- 
vaders, and  strange  careers  led  by  lost  Spaniards  who  were 
adopted  by  the  native  tribes. 

The  founding  of  St.  Augustine,  the  oldest  European  settle- 
ment in  North  America,  begins  a  new  chapter  in  Floridian  his- 
tory. The  English  soon  made  their  appearance  on  the  scenCf 
however,  for  the  town  was  attacked  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  but 
was  not  to  be  thus  destroyed.  Discreditable  is  its  connection 
with  the  blackest  record  of  the  Spaniards  in  Florida- — to  wit, 
the  butchery  of  the  Huguenot  settlers  at  Fort  Caroline,  on 
St-  John's  River,  an  event  that  takes  one  back  to  the  days 
of  CoUgny  and  the  great  struggle  for  religious  freedom  in 
France.  The  settlement  of  Carolina  a  century  later  brought 
the  English  and  Spanish  face  to  face,  for  "Florida"  em- 
braced as  large  a  slice  of  territory  as  "Virginia"  did. 
Hence  began  a  long  and  bitter  struggle  for  spheres  of  idOu- 
ence  and  hinterlands,  the  precursor  of  those  strifes  now  wit- 
nessed in  Africa. 

For  two  centuries  the  history  of  Floiida  was  that  of  every 
other  possession  of  Spain.  The  French  had  early  be- 
gun to  encroach  upon  the  western  boundary.  But  at  the 
close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  in  1763,  Florida  was  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  by  the  Peace  of  Paris*  which  stripped  France 
of  her  American  possessions  and  was  the  beginning  df  the 
end  of  Spanish  America.     The  English  divided  the  country 
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into  two  governments,  called  respectively  East  Florida  and 
West  Florida.  In  order  to  encourage  the  settlement  of  the 
region,  the  English  governors  were  authorised  "  to  grant 
lands  without  fee  or  charge  to  such  reduced  officers  as  had 
served  during  the  late  war,  and  to  such  private  soldiers  as 
had  been  or  should  be  disbanded  in  America."  At  this 
time — namely,  in  1763 — Florida  had  a  Spanish  population 
of  about  seven  thousand.  The  results  of  the  English  occu- 
pation were  extraordinary.  Immigrants  were  attracted  to 
the  country  and  new  roads  constructed-  An  interesting 
body  of  laborers  was  brought  over  from  Smyrna,  Greece, 
Italy,  and  Minorca;  and,  settling  at  Mosquito,  renamed  the 
place  New  Smyrna.  These  immigrants  were  received  under 
terms  which  are  thus  described:  "  Their  indentures  required 
the  settlers,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  paid  for  their  pas' 
sage  and  support,  to  labor  for  the  proprietors  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years,  at  the  end  of  which  they  were  to  be  entitled 
to  receive  allotments  of  land  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of 
their  families." 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution  Florida,  on 
account  ot  her  recent  history,  did  not  cast  in  her  lot  with 
that  of  llie  other  colonies,  but  remained  attached  to  the  moth- 
er country  and  a  refuge  for  recalcitrant  Tories.  West  Flor- 
ida, however,  was  early  captured  by  the  Spaniards,  and  after 
the  Americans  had  won  their  independence  the  English 
ceded  the  whole  region  back  to  Spain  after  an  occupation  of 
twenty  years. 

After  the  American  Revolution  Spain  continued  to  occupy 
Florida  until  its  purchase  bv  our  government,  in  1819.  Mean- 
while there  was  a  long  and  bloody  record  of  Spanish  misrule, 
Indian  reprisals,  and  forays  into  Georgia  and  South  Caroli- 
na by  outlaws,  Spaniards,  runaway  negroes,  and  outcasts  of 
every  description.  No  one  did  more  to  check  these  outrages 
than  Gen.  Jackson,  whose  stern  treatment  of  the  ringleaders 
might  easily  have  involved  us  in  a  struggle  with  Great  Brit- 
ain. To  purchase  the  country  was  tlierefore  a  necessarj' 
step,  not  only  to  save  the  region  from  anarchy,  but  also  to 
round  out  our  seacoast  and  check  filibusters.     Hence,  by  our 
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treaty  with  Spain  in  1819,  that  country  gave  up  all  claim  to 
West  Florida,  which  we  had  occupied  already  for  nine  years, 
and  ceded  East  Florida.  Our  government  on  the  other 
hfind,  gave  up  all  claim  to  Te?:as,  and  paid  an  indemnity  of 
five  million  dollars  to  our  citizens  who  had  claims  against 
Spain. 

The  tiew  possession  was  in  due  time  erected  into  a  terri- 
tory, and  there  was  a  great  influx  of  settlers,  principally  from 
the  South,  who  stiU  further  increased  the  number  of  slaves. 
Afterwards  came  the  great  Seminole  War,  which  taxed  the 
resources  of  the  government  and  checked  immigration. 
The  betrayal  of  the  chief.  Osceola,  was  a  disgrace  to  the 
American  authorities.  By  1845,  owing  to  the  policy  o£  giv- 
ing lands,  to  armed  settlers,  the  peninsula  was  populous  enoug-h 
to  be  admitted  as  a  State. 

Mr.  Fairbanks  gives  a  very  striking  account  of  the  part 
Florida  took  in  the  civil  war.  He  also  pictures  vvell  the  suf- 
ferings the  people  underwent,  in  common  with  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  South,  during  the  reconstruction  period.  Since 
the  restoration  of  good  government,  however,  there  has  been 
a  phenomenal  growth  in  population  and  a  great  progress  in 
education  and  business. 

The  space  allotted  to  this  modern  and  interesting  period 
is,  as  we  have  intimated,  tantalizingly  brief,  but  it  is  at  least 
a  pleasure  to  add  that  Mr.  Fairbanks  makes  it  clear  that  the 
future  of  his  adopted  State  is  a  very  bright  one. 

B.  J.  R. 


DR.    BRIGGS  S  BOOK. 

GcNERA,!,  Introduction  to  the  Stuuy  of  Holy  Scripture.     B_v  Cliarles 

Au^stUft  Brlggs,  D.D.     New  York.:  ChacLca  Scribner'^  ±>DnB,     (899. 

The  recent  withdrawal  of  Dr.  DeCosta,  of  New  York, 
from  the  ministry  and  communion  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  its  close  and  avowed  connection  with  the 
reception  of  Dr.  Briggs  into  the  same  ministry,  have  called 
attention  afresh  to  the  agitation  of  last  summer,  when  the 
latter  was  advanced  to  the  priesthood,  and  also  to  the  book 
before  us,  which  appeared  about  the  same  time. 
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In  fact,  the  deposition  of  Dr.  Briggs  from  the  Presbyterian 
mimstry  and  his  subsequent  ordination  to  that  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  have*  we  venture  to  think,  given  tq  the  Professor's 
latest  work  a  prominence  which  even  his  recognized  attain- 
ments 33  a  bibiical  scholar  would  hardly  have  won  for  it. 

The  book,  as  the  author  tells  us  in  the  preface^is  "a  thor- 
ough revision  of  a  previous  volume  on  biblical  study,  issued 
fifteen  years  ago."  It  is  really  an  old  book  "made  over 
into  a  new  one/'  and  materially  enlarged  in  the  process. 
Not  only  have  the  original  chapters  been  multiplied  and  en- 
riched, but  two  new  ones  have  been  added  on  the  inerrancy 
of  Holy  Scripture  and  its  credibility,  while  the  subject  of 
Historical  Criticism  has  been  transferred  from  what  was  orig- 
inally the  "  Reference  Library"  to  the  body  of  the  book  and 
developed  into  chapters.  In  other  words^  in  these  chapters 
the  author  has  given  us  his  views  on  what  he  terms  "the 
burning  question"  of  the  Iligher  Criticism, 

In  the  early  part  of  this  old-new  work  Dr.  Briggs  gives  us 
valuable  information,  in  a  handbook  form,  on  such  subjects 
as  "The  Scope  of  the  Study,"  "  The  Language  of  the  Bi- 
blci"  **The  History  and  Formation  of  the  Canon,"  *' Biblical 
Prose  and  Poetry,"  and  **  Textual  (or  '  lower ')  Criticism." 

In  connection  with  the  history  of  the  Higher  Criticism  he 
takes  occasion  to  refer  to  his  own  position,  and  contends 
that  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  of  what  he  now 
lerros  the  "  Presbyterian  denomination  in  the  U.  S.  A.,"  in 
suspending  him  from  the  mitiistrvt  was  based  on  the  twofold 
charge  of  "  teaching  that  Moses  is  not  the  author  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  Isaiah  is  not  the  author  of  half  the  book  that 
bears  his  name."  Coupling  this  statement  with  the  extreme 
positions  advanced  by  Dr.  Briggs  in  the  volume  before  us, 
we  must  certainly  give  the  members  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly credit  for  wonderful  prescience. 

[ti  an  age  when  the  great  lawgiver  of  Israel  is  widely  held 
to  have  been  an  editor  rather  than  an  author,  and  when  wise 
men  have  discovered  from  "internal  evidence"  not  two  but 
three  Isaiahs,  it  might  seem  as  if  the  Green-Princeton  school 
of  thought  in  the  "Presbyterian  denomination"  were  in- 
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clined  to  be  hypersensitive  in  their  %vor5hip  of  a  biblical  fe- 
tich. But  any  candid  and  impartial  student  of  Dr.  Green's 
works  on  the  Pentateuch  and  the  book  of  Genesis  must  ad- 
mit that  the  learned  writer  has  made  a  very  strong  case  for 
Moses  as  an  author,  and  has  struck  a  hard  if  not  a  crushing 
blow  at  the  divisive  hypothesis  of  the  advanced  school  of 
higher  critics. 

Then,  too,  there  are  plenty  of  earnest  and  intelligent  Chris- 
tian people  in  the  world  still  who  have  an  unhappy  faculty  of 
remembering  that,  after  all,  the  documentary  hypothesis  of 
Astruc  and  Eichorn,  on  which  so  much  has  been  built,  and 
which  has  been  so  marvelously  and  minutely  developed  and 
transformed  by  later  and  ingenious  hands  into  E.  and  J.,  and 
D.  and  P.,  with  the  many  and  puzzling  strata,  and  their  man- 
ifold and  convenient  redactors,  is  at  best  but  a  hypothesis. 
No  one  has  seen  these  earlier  documents,  with  their  varying 
dates  and  "  sign-post,"  and  often  conflicting,  initials.  There 
is  no  non-internal  evidence  that  they  ever  existed;  and  even 
if  they  did,  it  taxes  the  credulity  of  the  most  credulous  to  be- 
lieve that  they  were  so  freely  and  indiscriminately  used  as  to 
have  exhausted  the  colors  of  the  paint  box  in  a  recent  volume 
of  the  Polychrome  Bible. 

But  our  author  has  no  doubt  or  difficulty.  He  apparently 
accepts  all  the  results  of  the  Higher  Criiiclsm,  with  an  occa- 
sional reference  to  some  of  the  school  who  are  '*  rationalistic 
or  unbelieving,"  and  writes  about  pseudonymic  authors  and 
pseudepigraphic  books,  and  aulhorless  psalms  and  prophc' 
cies,  as  glibly  as  if  results  had  been  and  are  being  achieved 
as  sure  as  scientific  inquiry.  He  walks  with  an  air  of  jaunty 
dogmatism  among-  these  records  of  the  past. 

He  adopts,  for  instance,  the  Wellhausen-Che}'^ne  view  of 
the  post-exilic  origin  of  the  Psalter,  and  seems  quite  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  another  side  to  the  question.  Dr» 
Sharpe's  detailed  work  of  1894,  and  Dr.  Robertson's  able 
treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  Crowell  lectures  of  the  same 
year,  published  in  1898,  are  totally  ignored.  And  yet 
Cheyne*s  statements  that  ♦*  not  one  of  the  Psalms  can  be  as- 
signed to  preexilian  limes,  except  a  part  of  Psalm  18,"  which 
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he  assigns  to  the  time  of  Joshua,  and  "  that  the  religious  tone 
of  Om  Psalter  is  far  above  what  could  have  been  reached  by 
David,  or  long  after  David's  time,"  ^tt  more  than  met  by 
the  careful  and  scholarly  work  of  the  above  authors. 

Of  the  work  of  the  late  Dean  Burgon  and  his  successor 
and  former  coworker,  Mr.  Miller,  and  the  keen  conflict  be- 
tween the  Westcott-Hort  and  Burgon-Miller  schools  as  to  the 
textual  criticism,  and  the  value  of  certain  of  the  old  uncials 
and  their  relative  importance  when  compared  with  the  cur 
sives  and  versions,  he  seems  equally  unaware,  or  else  he  has 
simply  accepted  a  one-sided  view  of  the  subject. 

He  quite  properly  points  the  analogy  between  the  Tiibingen 
attack  on  the  New  Testament  and  the  development  hypothe- 
sis of  the  Wellhausen-Kuenen  school  as  to  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  but  he  seems  oblivious  to  the  fact  that 
the  Tubingen  theory  has  been  knelled  and  coffined;  that 
nail  after  nail  has  been  driven  into  its  sumptuous  cagket, 
until  Harnack  has  practically  replaced  the  New  Testament 
books  where  the  *^traditionar'  teaching  put  them  years  ago. 
So  he  fails  to  see,  as  many  intelligent  and  devout  students  of 
the  Old  Testament  do,  the  ultimate  fate  of  a  line  of  treat- 
ment, as  to  the  growth  of  this  part  of  God's  Word,  which  is 
fearlessly  and  blindly  dashing  along  the  Ttibingen  road,  and 
"riding  for  a  fall." 

He  writes  as  an  earnest  and  devout  believer  in  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Bible.  He  seems  deeply  loyal  to  our  blessed 
Lord,  and  to  his  place  as  the  central  point  of  Holy  Scripture. 
He  claims  that  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  are  being 
made  "more  intelligible  and  more  interesting"  by  presedt- 
day  criticism.  But  his  love  is  blinding,  and  we  feel  at  times 
like  asking  him  to  what  Bible  he  refers  when  he  speaks  of 
it  as  "  Holy  Scripture." 

We  are  far  from  being  pessimistic  as  to  the  results  of  the 
critical  movement.  We  are  hardly  in  sympathy,  for  instance, 
with  Bishop  Thompson's  scathing  and  characteristic  denun- 
<:iation  of  the  "Higher  Critics."  We  recognize  the  fact 
that  literary  criticism  has  its  place  and  its  part  to  play  in 
relation    to   the    Scriptures;  but   we  very  much   fear   that 
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among  a  ctrtain  school  of  thought  there  is  a  marked  and 
dangerous  tendency  to  accept  conclusions  not  because  they 
have  been  based  upon  sufficient  premises  but  because  they 
have  been  stated  and  restated  by  their  doughty  and  devoted 
champions-  Mark  Twain  once  said  that  if  you  tell  a  lie  and 
stick  to  it  long  enough,  \\  will  become  history;  and  we  have 
a  strong  suspicion  that  Dr.  Brings  and  some  of  his  more 
daring  coworkers  in  the  field  of  Higher  Criticism  are,  in 
their  fatuity,  sticking  to  some  things  so  long  that  hypotheses 
have  grown  to  certainties  by  a  process  of  sheer  familiarity. 

We  rise  from  the  perusal  of  our  author's  work  with  an 
uncomfortable  feeling.  We  find  ourselves  asking  what  its 
effect  will  be  upon  the  average  reader  of  its  seven  hundred 
pages.  We  confess  to  a  sense  of  unsettlement  ourselves 
when,  for  instance,  we  find  the  story  of  the  sun  and  moon 
standing  still  in  the  days  of  Joshua  spoken  of  as  a  ••  poetic 
extract  from  an  ancient  ode,"  and  relegated  to  the  category 
of  '*  legends,"  and  when  the  account  of  the  deluge  is  sum- 
marily disposed  of  in  these  words,  taken  from  Ryle;  *'No 
such  vast  accumulation  of  water  all  over  the  territorial  globe 
has  taken  place  in  the  geological  period  to  which  our  race 
belongs.  The  language  relating  to  the  catastrophe  is  that  of 
ancient  legend  describing  a  prehistoric  event.'*  Yet  an 
eminent  geologist,  Sir  William  Dawson,  assured  us  that  the 
deluge  is  *'  an  established  event  in  geological  history/'  and 
"  not  a  local  but  a  very  widely  extended  phenomenon,"  and 
that  the  story  as  presented  in  Genesis  is  that  of  an  eyewit- 
ness or  of  eyewitnesses."  We  feel  like  saying  to  our  au- 
thor, **Audi  alteram  partem." 

The  statement  that  sixteen  of  the  Old  Testament  books, 
and  the  greater  part  of  twenty-two,  or  more  than  hall,  are 
anonymous,  is  certainly  startling,  and  the  contention,  based 
on  an  unsustained  assumption  of  the  post-exilic  origin  of 
certain  books,  that  the  devout  and  divinely  chosen  guard- 
ians of  a  pure  monotheistic  faith  knew  nothing  of  **  the  sin 
of  speaking  lies  as  such"  until  after  the  exile,  when  they 
were  inoculated  with  Persian  ethics,  is  refreshingly  amus- 
ing, if  not  grotesquely  absurd. 
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crimination  and  balance.  The  result  is  a  voluminous  trea- 
tise poorly  put  together,  and,  as  its  outcomt,  a  "Bible" 
which  the  uUra-Prote slant  world,  out  of  which  the  gifted  au- 
thor has  rectintly  stepped,  can  no  longer  regard  as  an  ob- 
ject of  worship,  and  in  whicii  its  children  will  have  to  part 
with  "the  sweet  stories  told  them  in  early  life,"  because 
they  are  only  "products  of  the  imagination,  and  we  dare 
not  build  on  them  as  historic  verities." 

But  in  the  general  unsetUement  the  Catholic  Churchman 
will  feel  more  than  ever  thankful  that  behind  the  Book,  so 
analyzed  and  mutilated  and  disparaged  there  is  the  Church, 
"the  Church,  of  the  living  God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of 
the  truth" — ^the  Church  whose  privilege  and  glory  it  is  to 
"define  and  guard,  and  to  define  in  order  to  guard,"  the 
sacred  and  divine  deposit  of  the  Christian  '*  faith  once  and 
for  all  delivered  to  the  saints/'  R.  H.  S. 


AN  IMPORTANT  EDUCATIONAL  DOCUMENT. 

Th«  STunv  OF  History  in  StuooLs.  Report  lo  the  Ameriican  HlBtoricnl 
A»ocJHti(Ji]  by  the  Commitlee  o£  ijijven:  A.  C,  McLwughlin.  Ch^irmnn; 
Herbert  B.  Adams,  Geo.  L.  Fox,  A.  B.  Hart,  Clias.  H.  Huskiiis,  Lucj  M, 
ijnlmon,  H.  Mori-e  Stephens.     New  York:  The  .M&cmilinn  Co.     1S99. 

The  committee  whose  work  is  embodied  in  the  above  re- 
port was  appointed  in  the  early  winter  of  1896  by  the  Amer- 
ican Historical  Association,  lo  coiisider  the  subject  of  history 
in  secondary  schools  and  to  draw  up  a  scheme  of  college  en- 
trance examinations  in  history.  By  means  of  circulars  sent 
lo  typical  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  by  personal 
discussion  with  whatever  secondary  schoolmen  they  could 
come  into  contact  with,  the  committee  tried  to  get  at  the 
general  sentiment  on  the  subject  and  to  present  it  in  a  crys- 
tallized form. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  the  number  of  students  studying 
hialory  (other  than  United  States  history)  has  increased  152 
percent — a  rale  of  increase  lower  than  that  of  only  one  other 

I  study;  evidently  there  is  some  need  of  a.  plan  for  entrance 
examinations  which  wiU  give  some  credit  to  students  having 
^ 
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done  this  history  work.  The  report  begins  with  a  word 
history  itself,  as  worthy  of  consideration  for  other  purposes 
than  that  of  ^'cultivating  patriotism;"  then  outlines  a  four 
yeara'  course;  speaks  of  the  methods  of  instruction  and  the 
great  need  of  trained  teachers;  and  finally  suggests  a  system 
of  entrance  requirements  which,  for  their  moderation  and  ^ 
reasonableness,  demand  serious  thought.  H 

They  propose,  as  most  desirable,  that  there  shall  be  in  all 
secondary  schools  a  four  years'  course  in  history,  as  follows: 

I.  Ancient,  with  special  attention  to  Greece  and  Rome, 
including  the  early  Middle  Ages  down  to  about  800  A.D. 

II.  Medieval  and  modern  history,  800  A.D.  to  present 
time. 

ni.  English  history. 

rV.   American  history  and  civil  government. 

To  prepare  for  such  work  as  this  in  the  secondary  schools  _ 
there  must  be  in  the  primary  schools  some  such  system  as  | 
Miss  Salmon  works  out  as  the  result  of  her  own  experience 
and  more  immediately  of  her  study  of  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing history  in  use  in  the  German  schools.  Beginning  in 
Grade  III.,  when  the  pupil  is  about  nine  or  ten,  there  should 
be  stories  from  the  "Iliad,"  those  about  King  Arthur,  etc.; 
Grade  IV.,  interesting  biographies  of  characters  prominent 
in  history;  Grade  V.,  Greek  and  Roman  history  to  800  A.D. 
circa;  Grade  VI.,  mediaeval  and  modern  European  history 
from  close  of  the  first  period  to  the  present  time;  Grade 
VII.,  English  history ;  Grade  VIIL^  American  history.  The 
basis  of  this  outline  is  a  study  of  actual  work  in  French  and 
German  schools. 

As  a  whole,  the  committee  makes  the  following  recom- 
mendations as  to  entrance  requirements,  using  the  "unit" 
of  one  year  of  five  periods  each  week,  or  two  years  of  three 
periods: 

1.  Where  there  is  complete  option  in  the  subjects  to  be 
presented  for  entrance  (as  at  Leiand  Stanford),  that  x,  2,  3, 
or  4  units  of  history  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  i,  2,  3,  or  4. 
units  of  work  in  other  subjects. 

2.  Where  the  coUege  prescribes  some  subjects,  and  gives 
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choice  as  to  others  (as  at  Harvard),  that  at  least  one  unit  be 
prescribed,  and  i,  2,  or  3  units  be  placed  on  the  optional  list. 

3.  Where  there  is  a  rigid  system,  as  at  Yale,  that  at  least 
one  unit  be  prescribed. 

Such  moderate  demands  asthese*  following  close  upon  the 
expression  of  the  commitlee's  deep  feeling  as  to  the  absolute 
need  of  a  four  years'  course,  form  but  one  of  the  indications 
that  this  report  is  drawn  up  by  teachers  whose  zenl  for  their 
specialty  is  balanced  by  a  wisdom  which  recognizes  the  state 
of  affairs  in  our  American  schools  to-daj,  and  by  the  Calm 
faith  that,  though  it  cannot  do  all  at  once,  their  word  is  to 
count- 

It  seems  clear  that  the  old  rote  system  of  teaching  history, 
by  which  in  June  the  pupil  knew  a  vast  numj>er  of  dates  and 
battles,  and  after  a  month's  vacation  had  happily  forgot  them 
all,  is  passing.  History,  it  cannot  be  said  too  often,  is  a  hu- 
manity nest  to  literature;  yet  a  right  study  of  history  is  en- 
tirely scientific  in  its  methods;  and  the  very  nature  of  the 
subject  itself  makes  against  the  formalism  that  may  come 
from  science  or  from  too  close  study  of  grammar.  For  his- 
tory teaching  to  be  valuable  the  aim  must  be  right — namely, 
to  show  the  pupil  that  our  world  is  one  continuously  chan- 
ging organism  in  which  the  powers  of  right  and  wrong  have 
been  struggling  through  the  ages^  to  cultivate  his  Judgment, 
to  give  him  breadth  of  view  and  sympathy,  and  above  all,  an 
imagination  which  will  be  proof  against  littleness  in  his  out- 
look on  the  world.  **  No  conscious  advance,  no  worthy  re- 
form, can  be  secured  whhout  a  knowledge  of  the  present  and 
an  appreciation  of  how  forces  have  worked  in  the  political 
and  social  organization  of  former  times."  More  than  fine 
gold  is  this  important  to  schools  trying  to  fit  for  citizenship, 
for  to  use,,  as  the  report  does,  Thomas  Arnold'^s  tioble  words: 
**  It  is  clear  that  in  whatever  it  is  our  duty  to  act  it  is  also  our 
duty  to  study." 

With  this  realization  of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  histo- 
ry there  comes  inevitably  an  appreciation  of  its  unity  and 
continuity,  a  point  which  the  committee  stresses  carefully. 
It  seems  illogical,  if  there  are  no  extraordinary  reasons  for 
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something  else,  to  study  from  modern  to  ancient,  because  it 
is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  history  to  note  develop- 
ment, to  trace  effects  from  causes,  and  this  is  alroo&t  de- 
pendent on  chronology'.  It  seems  wise,  too,  if  a  school  can- 
not give  the  full  four  years,  that  it  condense  one  or  two  units 
instead  of  omitting;  this  condensation  being  produced  by 
using  English  history  and  its  European  relations  to  eliminate 
the  second  year,  or  by  studying  France  as  a  center  for  Euro- 
pean history,  leaving  England  to  be  studied  as  the  prelim- 
inary and  adjunct  to  the  United  States. 

Besides  the  ignorance  of  the  aim  of  history  teaching,  and 
the  lack  of  continuity  in  the  courses  given,  the  report  men- 
tions the  failure  of  teachers  to  appreciate  the  pedagogical 
value  of  history-  To  be  sure,  there  is  the  practical  value  of 
the  knowledge  gained,  and  there  is  some  development  if  only 
facts  and  dates  are  learned;  but  in  history  there  is  a  chance 
to  begin  the  development  of  every  quality  that  goes  to  make 
up  true  culture,  which  is,  we  take  it,  the  creation  of  charac- 
ter. 

Of  course  history,  as  outlined  here,  cannot  be  taught  by 
one  trained  only  for  another  specialty^  neither  can  it  be  taught 
by  one  trained  for  no  specially;  it  can  be  done  only  by  those 
who  have  studied  history  in  a  thorough  way  besides  having 
had  the  regular  academic  course — men  who  add  to  this  a 
knowledge  of  the  methods  of  the  best  teachers  for  infusing 
life  and  realit)  into  the  past.  But  even  trained  teachers  can- 
not teach  historj'  thoroughly  without  the  aid  of  apparatus, 
and  of  this  apparatus  of  course  the  first  piece  to  be  secured 
id  a  good  collection  of  historical  works  on  the  periods  cov^ 
ered.  When  only  one  small  book  is  used,  it  takes  a  man  of 
exceptional  ability  to  show  a  class  that  history  is  not  a  manu- 
factured thing,  that  it  grew  and  is  growing,  and  thai  what  he 
reads  in  a  book  is  but  the  statement  of  facts  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  human  reason  thereon.  If,  however,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  refer  the  student  to  several  accounts  of  the  same  thing, 
not  only  will  he  come  to  a  knowledge  of  what  hislorj'  is,  but 
he  will  gain  the  precious  power  of  handling  books,  of  read- 
ing well.     To  this  use  of  books  a  well-directed  school  will 


add  maps,  pictures,  relics,  and  various  other  devices  to  make 
the  facts  real-  The  utter  absurdity  of  a  teacher,  not  special- 
ly trained,  usiag  one  small  book,  no  wall  maps,  no  collateral 
reading*  no  geography,  and  trying  to  teach  history,  must  be 
self-evident.  But  it  a  teacher  with  an  appreciation  of  history, 
a  few  books,  a  cheap  mapf  and  plenty  of  enthusiasm  takes  up 
the  subject,  the  power  he  will  exert  for  good  is  not  easily 
to  be  measured.  This  is  the  point  that  should  especially  be 
noted  by  teachers  in  the  South  and  West^  where  the  use  of 
great  libraries  has  not  had  its  influence  toward  making  collec- 
tions of  books  social  necessities.  If  there  is  one  thing  that 
makes  a  main's  education  remain  in  touch  with  his  business 
and  bosom,  it  is  a  habit  once  formed  of  reading  books  intel- 
ligently; this  habit  can  be  created  in  the  ne%ver  sections  of 
the  country,  where  reading  is  not  widely  done,  only  through 
the  agencies  of  schools  and  colleges,  and  schools  have  the 
better  chance  of  the  two  because  they  direct  boys  between 
fourteen  and  eighteen,  the  most  formative  period  of  life. 

Among  other  things,  the  report  contains  a  not  quite  con- 
vincing depreciation  of  the  study  of  "general  history;"  an 
approval  of  the  use  of  *' sources,"  provided  a  text-book  is 
also  used  and  the  sources  consist  of  more  than  a  few  de- 
tached printed  documents;  geography  is  rightly  declared 
absolutely  necessary  to  any  good  work ;  careful  study  of  a 
short  period  during  the  last  year  is  rather  vaguely  com- 
mended^ and  the  use  of  note-books,  essays,  and  recitations 
is  thought  much  better  than  mere  questions  and  answers. 
A  final  important  point  is  that  history  is  to  be  studied  in  cor- 
relation with  the  other  school  work,  that  "  the  march  of  the 
Ten  Thousand  ...  be  looked  upon  not  merely  as  a  pro- 
cession of  optative  moods  and  conditional  clauses,  but  as  an 
accoutit  of  the  great  victory  won  by  Greek  skill,  discipline, 
and  intelligence  over  the  helplessness  of  Oriental  confusion." 

All  of  this  is  interesting;  but  the  appendix,  containing  pa- 
pers on  the  study  of  history  in  American  primary  schools, 
the  German  gj'mnasia,  the  French  lycees,  and  the  KngHsh 
^ammar  schools,  comes  near  to  equaling  even  the  report. 
Yet  this  portion  of  the  book  seems  destined  to  be  neglected, 
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if  one  may  judge  from  some  published  expressions  of  opinion 
on  the  report.  These  think  ihe  coramittee  desire  too  much, 
that  they  are  in  fact  history  specialists  with  an  ax  to  grind, 
and  no  real  appreciation  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  our 
secondary  schools,  the  amount  of  work  already  required 
thercj  and  ihe  impossibility  of  increasing  this.  This  view  is 
to  be  explained  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  man  who 
holds  it  has  not  read  Miss  Salmon's  paper  on  German 
schools;  for  in  these  schools  history  is  studied  from  nine  to 
eighteen,  is  studied  in  chronological  order,  and  is  studied 
thoroughly;  yet  it  remains  to  be  shown  that  the  Germans 
neglect  other  essential  branches.  The  prompt  rejection  of 
the  committee's  suggestions  as  entirely  impracticable  is  due 
simply  to  a  combination  of  the  shallow  American  optimism 
which  storms  out  that  in  everything  we  follow  the  best  passi- 
ble method,  with  a  surly  English  self-esteem  which  is  unwill- 
ing to  take  as  good  anything  that  comes  from  abroad.  Aa 
a  consequence  of  this  combination,  English  and  American 
schools  are  those  where  history  is  worst  taught,  while  the 
French  and  German  schools,  which  surely  do  as  much  as 
we  in  other  respects,  far  surpass  us  in  this.  The  American 
youth  of  twenty-one  frequently  lakes  in  his  Junior  year  at 
college  a  course  in  United  States  history,  because,  he  good- 
naturedly  explains,  "  Ol  course  you  must  know  something  of 
jrour  country;"  but  the  French  or  German  youth  of  the 
same  age,  if  he  is  in  the  university,  is  capable  of  doing  work 
such  as  we  expect  only  oi  graduates;  or  if  he  is  at  work  in 
the  world,  has  a  knowledge  of  how  things  came  to  be  as 
they  are,  a  breadth  of  human  interest,  a  power  of  judgment 
and  balance  that  wc  cannot  ask  of  our  jingo  Congressmen; 
and  yet  these  boys  are  trained  as  "subjects,"  and  we  are  to 
train  ours  as  "citizens-" 

As  a  writer  in  The  Nation  says,  the  report  shows  the 
great  need  now  of  a  consideration  of  college  requirements 
as  a  whole,  embracing  the  demands  of  all  branches.  If 
some  system  could  be  brought  into  Ihe  work  of  our  secoiida- 
ry  schools,  we  should  be  less  crowded,  less  hurried,  and  yet 
we  should  do  more  work  that  is  worth  doing.     This>  how- 
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ever,  does  not  seem  the  chief  demand  of  the  book;  this  de- 
mand is  that  we  awake  to  the  fact  that  we  Americans,  who 
need  most  an  understanding  of  history,  liave  the  least,  and 
that,  like  the  heathen  in  his  blindness,  we  are  still  not  con- 
scious of  our  condition.  George  Clifton  Edwards. 


GREAT   NAVAL,   CONTESTS. 

Twbnty  Famous  Naval  Battlks — SalamIs  to  Santiago.  Bv  Edward 
Kirk  Raweon,  f  rofewor  U.  S.  Navj*.  Supcrihteiident  Naval  vVar  tCec- 
ordt.  Boston  and  New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  ii  Co.  1U99.  8vo,  2  vols. 
pp.  XXX,  344;  vi.  3S5. 

It  would  be  hard  to  name  any  recent  book  better  fitted  for 
gift  purposes,  whether  at  the  holiday  season  or  at  any  other 
time,  than  the  popular  and  attractive  work  the  title  of 
which  is  given  above.  Indf.ed,  the  sumptuous  appearance 
of  these  volumes  ought  to  delight  any  book  lover,  and  cer- 
tainly these  are  days  when  nearly  evtry  Anglo-Saxon,  save 
a  few  grumbling  reactionaries,  is  interested  in  tracing  the 
history  of  the  exploits  of  his  race  upon  the  sea.  In  his 
justifiable  endeavor  to  furnish  Creasy's  famous  book  with  a 
companion  Prof.  Rawson  has  chosen  battles  the  impor- 
tance of  which  no  one  can  contest.  If  it  is  rather  early  to 
be  writing  calmly  about  the  battles  of  Manila  Bay  and  San- 
tiago, still  no  one  can  doubt  that  they  are  likely  to  be  in- 
cluded in  any  list  of  twenty  battles  made  in  the  near  future 
by  a  competent  hand,  Manila  Bay  will  doubtless  lose 
some  of  its  luster — one-sided  battles  always  do — and  Dew- 
ey's success  may  some  day  be  set  down  to  talent  rather  than 
to  genius  comparable  to  Nelson's,  but  of  one  thing  we  may 
be  certain — the  battle,  like  that  of  Santiago,  was  unique, 
although  Prof.  Rawson  does  show  that  in  many  respects  it 
suggests  the  battle  of  Gibraltar,  in  1607,  when  the  Dutch, 
under  Van  Heemskerk,  destroyed  the  Spanish  squadron. 

There  seems  to  be  little  criticism  in  Prof.  Rawson's  later 
chapters,  and  this  is  doubtless  well,  for  until  the  rancorous 
friends  of  Admirals  Schley  and  Sampson  subside,  and  the 
Dewey  enthusiasts  take  their  well-earned  repose,  criticism 
stands  no  chance  of  being  heard,  and  may  be  unnecessarily 
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insulted.  We  shall  imitate  Prof.  Rawson,  and  attempt  little 
criticism  of  his  book,  which  fills  a  temporary  need,  and 
may,  for  aug^ht  we  koow,  prove  also  to  possess  permanent 
value.  If  any  hostile  criticism  is  passed  upon  it  by  foreign 
writers,  they  will  need  to  clear  themselves  of  the  suspicion 
that  they  are  jealous  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  Pro- 
fessor*s  native  country.  Of  his  twenty  battles  from  Salamis 
to  Santiago,  America  figures  in  eight.  We  ourselves  are 
not  prepared  to  say,  however,  that  he  has  erred  in  hig 
judgment  as  to  the  fitness  of  a  single  battle  for  his  pages. 
Other  ancient  sea  fights  besides  Salamis  and  Actium  are  of 
great  importance  to  the  historian,  but  hardly  to  the  readers 
these  volumes  will  mainly'  reach.  The  battle  between  the 
Kearsarge  and  the  Alabama  is  famous  enough  for  inclusion, 
even  though  one  feels  that  it  settled  no  great  issue,  for  the 
power  of  the  Confederacy  had  been  broken  before.  la 
other  words,  criticism  of  the  kind  we  have  hinted  at  is  not 
needed,  and  the  volumes  may  be  heartily  commended  for 
the  purposes  of  the  general  reader. 


BALZAC  S  OpiPtlONS. 

The  Personal  OpINIoKsoK*  HoS'ok£:  De  Balzac.    Translati^d  b^ Katharine' 
Prescolt  Wormeliiv.     Boston;  Little,  Brown  Si  Co.     rSgg. 

This  very  handsome  book  forms  Volume  XXXIII.  of  the 
Centenary  Edition  of  Miss  Wormeley's  well-known  transla- 
tion of  the  works  of  Balzac.  With  the  previously  published 
memoir  it  admirably  supplements  the  volumes  of  the  '*  Human 
Comedy,"  which  have  already  gained  so  many  readers  for 
the  great  Frenchman,  and  are  likely  in  this  delightful  edi- 
tion to  gain  him  many  more.  Miss  Wormeley  has  recognized 
the  fact  that  the  five  large  volumes  containing  Balzac's  cor- 
respondence and  miscellaneous  writings  would  be  at  present 
caviare  to  the  general,  but  she  has  not  erred  in  thinking  that 
a  book  of  selections  from  these  volumes  would  be  welcomed 
by  many  readers. 

She  seems  to  us  to  have  accomplished  her  task  success- 
fully.    In  lieu  of  a  preface  she  translates  M.  Bruneliere's 
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excellent  address  delivered  in  the  theater  at  Tours,  May  6, 
1899,  the  centenary  of  Balzac's  birth  in  that  city.  M .  Bru- 
netiere  finds,  as  Taine  did  before  him,  that  the  secret  of 
Balzac's  success  is  his  possession  of  the  '*j|fift  to  make  liv- 
ing"— a  phrase  which  is  in  some  respects  better  than  Taine's 
famous  "  storehouse  of  human  documents."  Naturally,  this 
formula  does  not  exhaust  the  greatest  of  novelists;  but  what 
formula  could? 

The  main  work  is  divided  into  ten  chapters.  The  first 
three  give  us  an  insight  into  Balzac's  views  on  historical  and 
political  subjects.  The  next  two  are  concerned  with  litera- 
ture and  art.  The  sixth  gives  in  an  abridged  form  Balzac's 
"Monograph  of  the  Parisian  Press."  The  last  four  chapters 
deal  with  his  views  as  to  his  own  works. 

In  these  chapters  we  have  found  very  few  uninteresting 
pages.  Even  if  we  cannot  agree  that  they  prove  Balzac  to 
have  been  a  great  publicist  and  philosopher,  or  even  a  great 
critic,  any  more  than  his  opinions  vented  in  the  '*  Human 
Comedy"  do,  still  we  cannot  but  confess  that,  whether  he 
writes  upon  the  Jesuits,  or  upon  Fourierisnn,  or  M.  Thiers, 
or  Mehemet  AH,  or  the  relations  between  Russia  and  the 
United  States,  or  Lord  Byron,  or  Feniraore  Cooper,  or  BriU 
lat-Savarin«  or,  finally,  on  his  own  great  novels,  Balzac  always 
impresses  one  who  has  previously  read  the  "  Human  Com- 
edy" as  being  not  merely  a  remarkably  versatile  and  power- 
ful man,  but  as  possessing  a  really  titanic  mind.  We  hardly 
believe  that  a  reader,  judging  Balzac  from  this  book  alone, 
would  necessarily  regard  him  as  anything  more  than  a  man 
with  a  brilliant  and  versatile  intellect;  but  the  reader  of  this 
volume  i&  likely  to  be  BaUac's  admirer  already. 

We  have  not  space  to  comment  minutely  upon  any  chap- 
ter^  or  even  any  section.  But  we  may  call  attention  to  the 
curious  fact  that  a  generation  before  the  Franco-Pmssian 
war  Balzac  saw  that  the  interest  of  France  lay  in  befriend- 
ing Prussia  and  the  cause  of  German  unity,  rather  than  in 
opposing  them.  We  may  also  remark  that  very  few  Ameri- 
can critics  have  ever  recognized  so  clearly  or  praised  so 
warmly  the  genius  of  our  own  Cooper  as  this  Frenchman 
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and  greatest  of  all  novelists  has  done.  SometimeSf  of  coursct^ 
the  Titan  errs,  even  to  the  point  of  making  one  sniile — aa 
when  he  concludes  that  Byron  will  lose  his  popularity  on  the 
Continent,  but  will  continue  to  be  read  in  England  on  ac- 
count of  \\\^  form — almost  precisely  the  opposite  phenotne- 
noD  having  occurred.  But  Balzac's  slips  are  trivial,  while 
his  insight  into  men  and  books  and  events  is  often  marvel- 
ously  clear.  We  conclude  by  advising  every  one  who  is 
really  interested  in  Balzac,  and  who  has  not  ready  access  to 
the  original  volumes,  to  read  this  book,  for  which  Misa 
Wormeley  deserves  hearty  thanka. 


MR.  SWINBURNE  S  NEW    TRAGEDY, 

Rosamund,  Quren    of    tick     Lomsarj>s:     A    Trageuy.     By    Algernon 

Charles  Swinburne.     New  York:  Dodtl,  M«ad  &  Co,     1S99 

Albovine,  King  of  the  Lombards,  having  conquered  the 
Gepidae  and  killed  their  king,  Cunimund.  with  his  own  hand, 
took  his  daughter  Rosamund  to  wife.  At  the  height  of  hi& 
power,  while  intoxicated  at  a  great  feast,  Albovine  com- 
pelled Rosamund  to  drink  wine  from  her  father's  skull. 
She,  in  revenge  for  this,  induced  two  soldiers  to  murder  him 
while  asleep.  Such  is  the  historical  basis  for  Mr.  Swin- 
burne^s  small  book  of  verse,  entitled  "  Rosamund  r  a  Trag- 
edy," The  story  is  followed  only  in  the  larg-e,  there  being 
many  variations. 

The  place  of  the  play  is  Verona.  The  time  is  the  month 
of  June,  573-  The  persons  are  Albovine,  Almachildes,  a 
young  Lombard  warrior,  Narsetea,  an  old  leader  and  coun- 
selor, Rosamund,  Queen  of  the  Lombards,  and  Hildegard, 
a  noble  Lombard  maiden.  Cunimund  was  slain,  though,  as 
Narsetes  says  to  Albovine, 

Msniully,  but  by  tby  mightier  hand  than  hii, 

Maiifullv  mastereJ, 

Almachildes  a^nd  Hildegard,  the  young  lovers,  are  not  his- 
torical, and  Narsetes,  the  old  counselor,  is  merely  a  helping 
figure  to  the  drama.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Rosamund  lived 
with  Albovine  some  four  or  live  years  before  the  crowning 
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outrage  of  her  love  to  her  father  was  offered.  The  poet, 
howevert  by  coodensntion,  makea  the  marriage  recent,  and 
presents  Albovine  as  madly  in  love  witli  hig  beautiful  captive^ 
but  jealous  with  an  elder  man's  jealousy  for  his  young  wife. 
This  jealousy  furnishes  the  motive  to  the  ordeal  of  drinking- 
from  the  skull,  for  thus  is  Rosamund's  loyally  to  her  father 
to  be  compared  with  her  love  lor  her  king.  From  the  first  we 
feel  that  Rosamudd  feels  her  position,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
she  defends  her  expressions  of  affection  to  the  king  on  the 
ground  that  she  has  been  treated  as  an  empress  and  not  as  a 
prize  of  victory.  Her  "  I  loved  thee  never  more  than  now  "  is 
a  remark  of  bitterly  double  meaning,  after  she  has  drunk  from 
her  father's  skull;  she  cools  the  rising  anger  of  the  king 
and  Almachildes,  and  goes  off  to  plot  her  husband's  destruc" 
tion.  Here  the  overelaboration  in  the  plot  that  comes  from 
the  use  of  the  two  lovers  weakens  the  effect.  In  history  it 
was  in  a  rage  of  passionate  recollection  of  a  father's  love 
that  the  murder  was  decided  on,  and  the  instruments  were 
two  hired  soldiers.  Hildegard  confesses  the  love  Almachil- 
des has  for  her,  and  is  bound  by  an  oath  to  the  queen,  on 
her  love  for  the  latter,  to  obey  her  commands.  This  is  to 
get  Almachildes  to  speak  to  her  by  nightfalU  teUing  him 
that  the  queen,  for  her  hi^tred  to  the  king,  will  not  give  her 
maiden  to  a  man  beloved  of  him;  but  that  if  it  were  an  utter 
shame  tliat  they  wed  not,  she  could  not  choose  but  yield. 
The  meeting  which  Hildegard  appoints  for  her  lover  is  at 
dight  and  silent,  and  Rosamund  is  to  substitute  herself,  and 
ihus  win  a  weapon  to  strike  with.  Rosamund  feels  the 
wrong  she  is  doing  to  secure  vengeance,  but  it  is  necessary 
not  only  for  revenge,  but  to  release  her  from  what  is  to  her 
an  imperial  prostitution,  a  living  with  a  lord  she  bates.  Be- 
fore Almachildes  can  come  to  the  queen  after  hearing  Hilde- 
gard's  proposal,  the  king  has  told  Rosamund  that  he  repents 
hisi  deed  uf  the  last  night,  but  she  steels  her  heart  against  re- 
pentance. When  Almachildes  does  come,  his  hatred  of  the 
shame  to  ensue  to  his  bride  is  overcome  by  the  queen's 

"Sham«d  «he  cannot  be 

If  thou  be  iound  not  ebamelensr" 
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She  assures  him  also  that  the  secret  cannot  come  forth^  and 
assigns  as  her  reason  for  this  some  oath  sealed  in  haste  but  not 
to  be  broken.  The  double  injunction  of  darkness  and  silence 
is  laid  on  him*  and  his  reluctance  is  overcome.  Rosamund^ 
after  the  meeting,  requires  of  the  king  that  Almachildes  take 
the  maid  to  wife,  and  then  is  left  alone  with  the  young  warrior, 
whose  frantic  gratitude  is  turned  to  horror  when  he  learns  that 
it  was  not  Hildegard  but  Rosamund  with  whom  he  lay.  On 
the  threat  that  Hildegard  shall  die  the  harlot's  death  of  burn- 
ing for  seeking  him,  which  she  cannot  deny,  Almachildes  is 
forced  to  kill  the  king  at  a  banquet.  Rosamund  then  slays 
herself  by  a  poisoned  cup  which  she  had  prepared  in  case 
her  arm.  Almachildes,  failed  her. 

This  is  clever,  but  it  is  not  great.  It  is  too  subtle,  the  mo- 
tives too  elaborate,  and  at  times  obscure.  The  tragedy  is  the 
work  of  a  man  who  can  write  poetry,  and,  choosing  deliber- 
ately a  subject  that  he  fancies,  sits  down  to  write  on  it,  and 
the  result  is  not  satisfactory'.  The  speeches  are  not  inevi- 
table, the  characters  not  firmly  drawn,,  and  though  there  ts 
abundance  of  poetic  phrasing,  the  lines  struck  from  the 
poet's  heart  are  more  rare  than  the  emotions  which  the  sub- 
jects would  seem  to  call  for. 

The  blank  verse  is,  in  general,  easy,  with  many  liquid 
lines  and  alliterations  that  we  associate  with  Swinburne,  and 
it  has  many  verbal  reminiscences  of  Shakspere,  Where 
the  verse  is  obscure  it  is  bad — that  is,  it  is  obscure  not  from 
the  packing  of  thought  such  as  is  found  in  "Antony  and  Cle- 
opatra," or  of  some  passages  in  Milton,  but  from  the  labo- 
rious arrangement  of  words  to  get  the  required  blank  verse 
form  (cf.  on  p.  35,  beginning  *'Notshe").  Besides  the 
verse  there  are  two  other  features  distinctly  taken  from 
Shakspere:  the  emphasis  on  the  hot  Verona  summer,  and  its 
effecton  the  passions,  directlyfrom  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and 
the  trick  by  which  Almachildes  is  deceived,  the  most  famous 
prototype  of  which  is  in  *'Airs  Well  that  Ends  Well," 
though  of  course  Shakspere  did  not  originate  the  plot  of 
either  of  these  plays. 

A  taste  which  is  not  normal  to  Anglo-Saxons,  or  rather  which 
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is  not  good  among  Anglo-Saxons,  is  displayed  in  the  passion- 
ate love  which  Rosamund  declares  for  her  father,  mentioning 
the  kisses,  much  after  the  manner  of  a  lover  speaking  of  his 
mistress.  The  epithet  '*  rosebright/'  as  applied  to  anguish 
(P-  36* )  seems  distinctly  bad.  The  beat  portions  of  the  trag- 
edy are  Hildegard's  speeches,  declaring  her  splendid  love  for 
Almachildes,  and  certain  ones  of  Ro&amund's,  particularly 
where  she  disposes  of  Albovine's  repentance. 

The  poet,  in  giving  up  the  claim  to  a  very  high  place  for 
his  tragedy,  by  making  it  neither  a  play  nor  a  poem,  has  ef- 
fectually provided  a  defense  against  criticism.  It  cannot  be 
attacked  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  bad  play,  for  it  was  never 
meant  for  a  play;  nor  on  the  ground  of  lack  of  unity  as  a 
poem,  because  forsooth  it  is  a  tragedy.  If  it  is  a  drama  at 
allj  it  is  distinctly  a  closet  one,  and  not  a  great  one  of  that 
class. 


THE  MAJ>ONNA  IN  LEGEND. 

Thk  MAtfONNA  m  L&GEKD;  A  1Ii»TorV.  By  Eltznbeth  C.  Vincent,  witti 
an  Iniroductiofi  b^  Ri,  Rev,  Boyd  Vincent,  New  York:  Thomas  Whit- 
taker.     1S99.    pp.  104. 

To  have  a  brief,  unaffected,  gracious  account  of  the  do- 
ings and  sufferings,  the  humiliations  and  glories  of  Holy 
Mary  as  the  mediaeval  mythopoeic  genius,  born  of  the  general 
misery  of  chaotic  times  slowly  fashioned  her,  as  the  paint- 
ers of  the  Renaissance  loved  to  present  her,  and  as  to  many 
millions  of  devout  Christians  she  has  since  been  an  object 
of  tender  regard  and  worship;  to  have  such  a  narrative,  sim- 
ple, direct,  unembarrassed  by  theological  considerations,  in 
sympathy  with  what  was  truest,  sweetest,  most  human  in 
that  old  ideal  of  godly  womanhood,  has  doubtless  been  a 
veryg;eneral  desire.  Whatever  our  views,  our  temperamen- 
tal bias,  we  want  to  put  such  a  story  into  the  hands  of  our 
girls*  for  its  loveliness's  sake,  for  its  subtle  spiritual  power. 
And  when  we  realize  that  it  is  the  yearnings  of  the  purest 
in  man  making  unto  itself  unconsciously  through  the  centu- 
ries an  image  of  motherhood,  sisterhood,  wifehood,  daugh- 
terhood,   who   of  us   can  remain    content   not    to  behold    it, 
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adults  though  we  be,  and  personally  perhaps  incapable  of 
being  appreciably  changed  into  its  likeness  by  contempla- 
tion ? 

Now  in  this  book,  so  chastely  and  attractively  printed  and 
bound,  Mrs.  Vincent  has  given  us  this  narrative.  What 
needs  to  be  said  in  its  praise?  It  is  jnstwhat  it  meant  to  be, 
and  it  meant  to  be  the  verj'  thing  we  want:  sufficient  to 
make  Protestants  understand  the  Madonnas  of  the  painters; 
sufficient  to  make  us  sympathize  though  we  cannot  agree 
with  the  Romanists;  no  display  of  learning,  no  effort  at 
eloquence,  but  a  winsome,  persuasive,  delicately  worded  ac- 
count, with  the  charm  of  a  fairy  tale  and  the  devotion  of  sa- 
cred story  and  psalm. 

Many  things  have  happened  for  an  allegory;  they  afe  not 
worse  allegory  because  they  happened.  On  the  other  hand, 
legends  and  myths,  true  in  their  intent^  are  not  less  produc- 
tive of  character  and  conduct  because  wholly  unhistoric.  It 
is  time  that  Protestants  entered  into  their  heritage,  and  ceased 
to  deprive  themselves  and  their  children  of  the  fragrance 
of  Holy  Mary's  violet,  lily,  and  rose;  and  Mrs.  Vincent's 
book  will  remove  whatever  fears  they  have*  and  make  them 
desire  more  from  her  pen.  W.  N,  G, 


NOTES. 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  notable  of  recent  scholarly  un- 
dertakings lies  before  us  in  the  first  volume  of  the  "Ency- 
clopedia Biblica,  A  Critical  Dictionary  of  the  Literary, 
Political,  and  Religious  History,  the  Archjeolo^y,  Geogra- 
phy»  and  Natural  History  of  the  Bible,"  edited  by  Rev. 
T.  K.  Cheyne,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Oriel  Professor  of  the  Inter- 
pretation of  Holy  Scripture  at  Oxford;  and  J.  Sutherland 
Black,  M,A.,  LL.D,,  formerly  assistant  editor  of  the  "En- 
cyclopedia Britannica."  This  comprehensive  work  is  pub- 
lished in  Great  Britain  by  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  and  in 
America  by  the  Macmillan  Company.  It  is  to  be  in  four 
volumes,  sold  by  subscription  at  the  price  of  five  dollars  per 
volume.  The  editors  and  publishers  hope  to  have  it  com- 
pleted within  two  years. 

h  is  obvious  that  such  an  undertaking,  if  accomphshed 
with  the  success  which  the  reputation  of  its  editors  war- 
rants us  in  assuming,  demands  more  extended  treatment 
than  can  be  given  it  in  this  department  of  "  Notes."  Such 
treatment  we  hope  to  give  it  later,  if  not  to  the  separate  vol- 
umes, at  least  to  the  completed  work.  Such  a  review,  how- 
ever* can  only  be  executed  with  success  by  a  trained  schol- 
ar, and  will  take  time  for  its  preparation.  Meantime  we 
should  be  doing  injustice  to  our  readers  did  we  not  lay 
stress  upon  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  immense  value  of 
the  work  to  general  readers. 

There  are  doubtless  thousands  of  intelligent  men  and 
women  who  are  interested  in  biblical  criticism,  yet  are  en- 
tirely without  a  clew  to  its  mysteries,^  have  no  access  even  to 
the  leading  books  on  the  subject,  and  have  no  time  to  read 
them  even  when  they  own  them.  For  such  persons  the  full 
and  scholarly  articles  in  this  Encyclopedia  will  prove  a  per- 
fect boon.  They  will  do  well,  of  course,  not  to  pin  their 
faith  to  everything  they  find  broached,  but  they  will  at  least 
be  able  to  give  their  minds  a  play  hitherto  impossible- 
Again,  the  more  technical  reference  features  of  this  work 
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will  be  indispensable  to  alt  readers  nol  merely  of  the  Bible 
but  of  general  literature,  while  the  student  of  history  and 
literature  will  find  his  profit  in  reading  with  great  care  the 
longer  articles,  such  as  those  on  Assyria  and  apocalyptic 
literature  in  the  present  volume.  Some  of  these  articles 
are,  as  we  can  vouch,  as  thorough  as  monographs  and  as 
interesting  as  many  a  paper  contributed  to  the  magazines. 
We  conclude  that  he  must  be  a  most  superficial  reader  to 
whom  this  great  work  will  not  appeal — that  it  belongs  in 
every  private  library  alongside  of  the  dictionary,  the  atlas, 
and  the  general  encyclopedia. 

Further  comment  is  perhaps  useless  at  the  present  time* 
but  we  cannot  forbear  pointing  out  the  fact  that  the  preface 
derives  great  interest  from  the  loving  and  just  tribute  it  pays 
to  the  late  Prof.  Robertson  Smith,  to  whose  memory  the 
work  is  dedicated.  We  must  also  lay  stress  on  the  admira- 
ble thoroughness  of  the  cross  references,  and  indeed  of  all 
the  editorial  apparatus.  Finally,  we  must  notice  the  fact 
that  the  contributors  seem  to  have  been  chosen  with  great 
care.  Many  of  them  are  what  are  known  as  "advanced 
men,"  and  they  have  produced  an  "advanced"  book,  but 
one  fully  worthy  of  the  close  of  this  remarkable  century. 
Of  the  fifty-three  contributors  to  VoU  1.  (which  covers  A  to 
D),  we  count  fifteen  continental  scholars  and  six  American. 


Mr.  Henry  James's  latest  novel,  "The  Awkward  Age" 
(Harpers),  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  danger  a  brilliant 
writer  runs  in  giving  himself  up  too  exclusively  to  a  particu- 
lar method  of  composition.  Mr.  James's  fortes  are  psycho- 
logical anal3'sis  of  character  and  brilliant  management  of 
conversation.  These  are  two  of  the  prime  requisites  of  suc- 
cessful modern  fiction,  but  even  modern  tictioD  requires  fair 
narrative  ability  at  the  hands  of  its  writers,  and  Mr.  James  in 
the  overcultivation  of  his  own  special  gifts  seems  to  have 
lost  whatever  gift  of  narrative  he  may  have  once  possessed. 
**  The  Awkward  Age"  is  divided  into  ten  parts,  named 
after  the  leading  characters;  each  part  moves  the  story  for- 
ward a  little,  but  leaves  the   reader   more  and   more  bewil- 


dered  in  a  maze  of  clever  conversations.  One  learns  that 
one  is  in  the  midst  of  a  snrtall  section  Qljin  de  sidcie  London 
society,  in  fact,  of  a  group  of  decadents  who  hover  around 
an  extremely  clever  woman,  Mrs.  Brookenham  by  name. 
Their  brilliant  circle  is  broken  up,  however,  by  the  fact  that 
her  daughter  Nanda  can  no  longer  be  kept  in  the  nurseryj 
and  yet  is  hardly  sophisticated  enough  to  make  an  unembar- 
rassed inmate  of  her  mother's  drawing  room.  The  part  of 
rescuing  her  from  her  environment  is  undertaken  by  a  re- 
jected lover  of  her  grandmother,  Mr.  Longdon,  a  delightful 
representative  of  bygone  days,  who  is  as  much  puzzled  by 
the  oversubtlety  of  the  conversations  he  hears  as  we  are. 
He  finally  succeeds  in  his  philanthropic  attempt,  and  we  feel 
that  the  attenuated  story  has  at  length  come  to  its  destined 
end;  but  after  ah  we  are  much  more  certain  that  Mr.  James 
is  an  obscurely  brilliant  writer  than  that  we  have  been  read- 
ing a  story  at  all.  We  frankly  confess  that  the  Brooken- 
ham  set  is  loo  clever  for  us.  If,  to  be  a  really  fine  art,  con- 
versation has  to  be  unintelligible  to  an  ordinary  mind,  and  if 
psychological  analysis  has  to  be  carried  to  a  point  of  subtlety 
considerably  beyond  any  attempted  by  Shakspere  or  Bal- 
zac, and  if  conversations  and  character  analysis  are  the 
two  poles  around  which  the  ellipse  of  modern  fiction  is  to 
be  drawn — we  are  willing  to  commend  the  novels  of  to-day  to 
the  careful  attention  of  students  of  advanced  mathemntics, 
and  shall  content  ourselves  htrtafter  with  the  simple  old 
novelists  who  were  unsophisticated  enough  to  write  straight- 
forward stories. 


Mr.  Charles  F.  Dole's  "The  Theology  of  Civilization" 
(T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.)  would  probably  not  be  accepted  by 
our  readers  as  a  treatise  on  systematic  divinity,  nor  was  it 
meant  to  be  such  by  its  thoughtful  author.  It  contains 
some  things,  however,  that  we  may  all  ponder,  no  matter 
what  Our  creeds.  The  closing  pages,  which  touch  upon 
present  "missionary"  operations  in  the  Philippines  meet 
with  our  ht:artiest  approval.  "It  takes,"  says  Mr.  Dole, 
"arrogance,    pride,    selfishness,   contempt,    to   make   war. 
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War  stands  for  the  moral  conditions  of  barbarism."  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  tJie  author  has  had  no  occasion  to 
thank  the  editors  of  any  of  the  religious  newspapers  for  per- 
mission to  reprint  from  their  columns  his  eminently  Chris- 
tian sentiments.  The  book  is  dedicated  '' to  thoughtful 
men  and  women  everywhere,  the  leaders  of  public  opin- 
ioot  upon  whose  earnestness,  integrity,  and  faithfulness  the 
civilization  of  the  coming  century  must  depend," 


We  are  always  pleased  to  obsen'e  any  evidence  that  South- 
ern universities  and  colleges  are  beginning  to  recognize  the 
obligations  toward  the  outer  world  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
fact  that  ihey  contain  many  men  of  undoubted  scholarship, 
and  that  the  South  needs  to  be  brought  abreast  of  the  culture 
and  scholarly  energy  of  the  times.  Southern  scholars  have 
hitherto  been  inclined,  as  a  rule,  to  consider  their  duty  fully 
accomplished  when  they  have  given  their  classes  the  best 
that  is  in  them.  They  have  not  realized  that  it  is  also  their 
duty  to  represent  the  South  in  the  world  of  culture.  But  this 
state  of  things  is  beginning  to  change,  as  a  little  vohime  ly- 
ing before  us  will  show.  It  is  the  first  of  what  is  known  as 
the  "Vanderbilt  Oriental  Series,"  which  is  edited  by  Her- 
bert Cashing  Tolman  and  James  Henry  Stevenson,  profess- 
ors in  the  well-known  Vanderbilt  University,  at  Nashville. 
It  is  entitled  *'  Herodotus  and  the  Empires  of  the  East/* 
(American  Book  Company),  and  is  based  on  Mikels' 
"Herodot  und  die  Keilschrififorsclmng."  Other  volumes 
are  announced  as  nearly  ready,  and  the  series  cannot  but 
serve  to  promote  Oriental  studie;^  in  the  South.  In  this  con- 
nection we  must  also  mention  the  marked  activity  of  a  South- 
ern firm  of  publishersj  the  B.  F.Johnson  Co.,  of  Richmond, 
Va.  We  understand  that  this  firm  intends  shortly  to  issue  a 
series  of  English  classics,  the  volumes  of  which  will  be  ed- 
ited in  the  main  by  Southern  scholars.  No  improper  sec- 
tional bias  characterizes  either  of  these  undertakings.  Could 
we  discover  such  bias,  we  should  condemn  rather  than  praise 
them.      They  are*   instead,   commendable    efforts   at   self- 
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)re&&!(Mi  made  by  the  culture  of  a  section  that  has  too 
long  remained  silent — so  long  that  k  has  been  deemed  by 
the  uoinforiticd  dol  to  exist. 


Mr.  Di  D.  Wallace,  Adjunct  Professor  of  History  and 
Economics  in  Wofford  College,  has  published  as  his  doc- 
tor's thesis  (Vanderbilt)  a  monograph  on  the  "Constitu- 
tional History  of  South  Carolina  from  1725  to  1775."  He 
intends  to  carry  his  work  down  to  iSio,  and  may  in  every 
way  be  commended  for  the  zeal  he  displays  in  his  labors  to 
preserve  the  history  of  his  native  State — labors  from  which 
(he  readers  of  this  Revib:vv  have  already  profited-  Only  a 
specialist  is  competent  to  deal  minutely  with  the  pamphlet 
before  us;  we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  point- 
ing out  that  it  not  only  reflects  credit  upon  the  postgraduate 
work  being  done  at  Vanderbilt  University,  but  also  bears 
witness,  along  with  Gen.  McCrady's  "History  of  South 
Carolina,"  and  with  the  papers  of  the  State  Historical  So- 
ciety, to  the  fact  that  the  reproach  of  being  indifferent  to  its 
history,  under  which  the  South  has  long  labored,  is  being 
rapidly  removed.  We  trust  that  every  Southern  State  will 
proHt  by  the  example  that  South  Carolina  is  setting,  and  we 
especially  commend  for  imitation  Prof.  Wallace's  researches 
into  the  interesting  domain  of  local  constitutional  history. 


A  book  from  the  perusal  of  which  both  parents  and 
teachers  will  derive  profit  ha,^  lately  been  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  which  has  been  issuing  quite  a  num- 
ber of  important  pedagogical  books  of  late.  It  is  entitled 
'*The  Physical  Nature  of  tlie  Child,  and  How  to  Study  It," 
and  is  by  Dr.  Stuart  H.  Rowe,  Supervising  Principal  of  the 
Lovell  District,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  formerly  Professor 
of  Pedagogy  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Mankato^  Minn. 
The  chief  value  of  the  book  lies  in  its  thorough  practicality. 
It  is  based  on  the  warranted  assumption  that  the  parent 
or  teacher  into  whose  hands  it  is  likely  to  fall  has  paid  lit- 
tle attention  to  the  physical  nature  of  the  children  for  whose 
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welfare  he  is  more  or  less  responsible.  It  devotes  chapters 
to  the  various  defects  of  sight,  hearing,  touch,  taste,  etc., 
and  suggests  practical  tests  by  which  they  may  be  detected. 
A  chapter  is  given  to  the  important  topic  of  enunciation,  one 
to  nervousness,  another  to  fatigue,  and  another  to  disease 
and  the  methods  of  guarding  against  contagion.  Habita 
of  posture  and  habits  of  movement  are  also  subjects  of  im- 
portant chapters.  Naturally,  however,  most  stress  is  laid  on 
the  much-misunderstood  and  avoided  topics  of  growth  and 
adolescence*  The  criminal  false  modesty  of  many  parents 
and  teachers  is  thoroughly  exposed  and  much  sound  advice 
is  given.  Altogether  we  have  found  the  book  to  be  well  con- 
ceived and  executed,  and  we  feel  that  it  cannot  but  do  good 
wherever  it  is  circulated. 


Prof.  John  Lesslie  Hall,  of  William  and  Marj'  College,  en- 
couraged by  the  success  of  his  translation  of  '*  BeowuU,"  has 
just  published,  through  Ginn  &  Co.,  a  volume  of  original 
contributions  in  alliterative  verse  entitled  "  Old  English 
Idyls."  He  hopes  for  a  **  wider  audience  thaa  before,"  and 
we  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  his  wish  granted. 
He  has  caught  the  spirit  and  lone  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  and 
his  volume  might  well  be  used  as  an  introduction  to  the  study 
of  Old  English  verse  as.  well  as  for  purposes  of  parallel  read- 
ing. Nor  should  the  general  reader  eschew  il  as  beyond  his 
needs  and  desires.  There  are  eight  Idyls  on  such  aubjecls 
as  the  calling  and  landing  of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  Cerdic  and 
Arthur^  Augustine,  and  Edgar  the  Peaceable, 

Government  publications  are  not  wont  to  be  so  useful  as  Mr. 
Gifford  Pinchot's  "Primer  of  Forestry"  is  likely  to  prove. 
It  is  fully  illustrated  and  is  practical  as  well  as  theoretical. 
Hence  it  is  sure  to  be  in  great  demand  in  view  of  the  grati- 
fying change  of  heart,  and  of  mind  too,  that  has  of  late  come 
over  the  American  people  with  regard  to  their  magnificent 
heritage  of  forests  which  they  have  so  long  been  squandering. 
Mr.  Pinchot  and  his  agsistaots  may  rest  assured  that  where 
one  soul  is  now  grateful  for  their  labors  a  thousand  will  be 
ere  many  years  have  passed. 


J 


Messrs.  SmaJl,  Maynard  &  Co.  have  done  well  in  taking 
.over  from  Copeland  &  Day,  and  issuing  as  a  new  book,  L. 
Clarkson  Whitelock's  clever  and  charming  •'  How  Hindsight 
Met  Provincialatis/'  It  is  a  queer  title,  but  none  too  queer 
for  the  primitive  Southern  and  New  England  town  and  vil- 
lage folk  whose  peculiarities  it  well  describes. 


One  of  the  nriost  interesting  novels  we  have  read  lately  is 
Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts's  "Children  of  the  Mist"  (Putnam's). 
Mr.  Phillpotts  is  the  on!y  novelist  we  know  who  fairly  rivals 
Mr,  Hardy  on  the  latter's  own  native  heath.  He  is  not  Mr. 
Hardy's  equal  as  the  creator  of  characters  that  fascinate, 
nor  has  he  the  latter's  gifts  of  description;  but  he  has  abun- 
dant powers  of  observation,  fine  sense  of  humor — Billy 
Blee  almost  rivals  Joseph  Poorijrass — and  a  distinct  fac- 
ulty for  narration.  Few  of  his  characters  attract,  but  then 
charm  does  not  seem  to  be  what  most  modern  realists, 
especially  of  the  rural  school,  aim  at.  The  true  idyllic  note, 
as  we  find  it  in  *'La  Mare  au  Diable"  and  m  "Under  the 
Greenwood  Tree,"  seems  to  be  rarely  attained  in  these  lat- 
ter days — even  Mr^  Hardy  has  not  repeated  his  great  suc- 
cess— and  in  its  place  we  gel  the  note  of  tragi-comedy,  a 
substitution  with  which  some  of  us  are  ill  content.  When 
we  get  something  approaching-  tme  tragedy,  as  in  "Tess," 
the  wiseacres  shake  their  heads,  and  the  purveyors  of  tragi- 
comedy are  encouraged.  We  believe,  however,  that  Mr. 
Phillpotts  has  it  in  him  to  give  us  true  tragedy,  and  so  we  look 
forward  to  receiving  at  his  hands  some  day  a  stronger,  more 
artistic  book  than  "Children  of  the  Mist,"  interesting  and 
powerful  though  that  be. 

A  singularly  interesting  book  was  published  some  months 
ago  by  the  Harpers,  entitled  "Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  Selec- 
tions from  Her  Manuscripts."  The  editor  is  Hon.  James 
Home,  who  gives  us  in  his  inlroduction  some  needed  points  of 
information  about  Lady  Louisa.  She  was  the  youngest 
daughter  of  that  famous  Earl  of  Bute  who  seems  to  have  left 
descendants  in  office  at  Washington,  D.  C.     She  was  born 
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Aug-ust  12, 1757,  and  died  August  4,  1S51 — an  extraord 
Span  of  life,  especially  when  we  consider  the  stirring  nature 
of  the  times  during  which  she  lived.  As  for  her  ability  1  every  ^ 
page  of  her  book  speaks  for  her.  She  knew  everybody  that 
was  anybody  in  England,  although  she  did  not  go  out  much 
in  society;  and  she  recorded  her  observations,  although,  like 
a  true  gentlewoman  of  her  period  ^  she  kept  the  fact  a  secret. 
We  are  furnished  in  the  present  volume  with  her  "Account  of 
John,  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  His  Family,"  which  had  been  aU 
ready  privately  printed;  prose  notes  to  two  poems,  which 
are  wisely  relegated  to  an  appendix;  a  prose  skit,  entitled 
*' History  of  the  Fortunate  Youth;"  and  some  unpublished 
letters,  chiefly  to  and  from  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Space  is  want-j 
ing  for  a  full  description  of  these  delightful  specimens  of  the 
gossipv  prose  of  the  last  century.  It  must  suRice  to  say 
that  no  student  of  English  social  life  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury can  afford  Lo  nejjli^ct  them,  and  that  no  lover  of  bio-i 
graphy  who  begins  them  will  readily  lay  them  down.  The 
editor  promises  to  give  us  ere  long  a  selection  of  Lady 
Louisa's  letters  still  in  manuscript.  He  may  rest  assured 
that  his  volume  will  receive  a  warm  welcome.  The  friend 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  after  her  death  made  other  friends 
scarcely  less  devoted  than  he^ 
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Messrs-  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  have  added  to  their  service-' 
able  "  Standard  Library  "  an  edition  of  the  poems  of  Arthur 
Hugh  Clough,  as  well  as  a  cheaper  form  of  Mr.  Windham's 
admirable  edition  of  Shakspere's  Poems,  which  we  noticed 
last  year.     It  is  almost  needless  to  praise  the  services  these 
publishers  have  rendered  for  the  cause  of  good  literature  by 
their  numerous  reprints  of  standard  books.     We  note  with 
pleasure  that  in  many  cases  they  have  adopted  the  French  ^j 
cuslom^ — ^we  believe  it  is  primarily  French — of  having  the  re^H 
printed  masterpiece  introduced  by  a  critical  essay  from  the^ 
pen  of  a  contemporary  scholar.     Such  an  introduction  is  re- 
garded by  some  high  and  mighty  persons  as  an  impertinence, 
but  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  practice  conduces  both  to 
the  enjoyment  and  to  the  profit  ol  the  average  reader. 


Notts, 
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Mr.  Hervey  White's  novel  with  the  laconic  title  of  *•  Dif- 
ferences" (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)  is  quite  out  of  the  usual 
run  of  modern  stories..  It  tells  of  a  philanthropical  young  lady 
who  enters  a  Settlement  House  in  Chicago,  becomes  interest- 
ed in  a  worttman  out  of  a  job,  grows  to  love  hJra,  and  finally 
abandons  we&Uh  find  friends  to  marry  him.  We  should  cot 
advise  young  ladies  to  imitate  Mr,  White's  heroine,  nor  do  we 
think  that  he  has  furnished,  even  if  he  intended,  an  adequate 
solution  of  many  social  problems;  but  we  can  truEy  say  that 
he  writes  well  and  that  his  description  of  Chicago  lower  life 
is  most  interesting. 


Mr.  Henry  Newbolt,  author  of  '^Admirals  All,"  is  one  of 
the  fighting  authors  who  are  becoming,  in  Mr-Kipling^s  wake, 
as  numerous  and  blatant  as  the  "fighting  parsons"  were, 
not  in  the  Middle  Ages  merely,  but  in  our  late  war  with  Spain. 
We  ourselves  could  manage  to  survive  with  less  *'  blood  and 
wounds"  in  our  literary  diet;  but  if  our  apostles  of  virility 
are  determined  to  make  themselves  heard,  we  can  conceive 
no  more  innocuous  method  of  procedure  on  their  part  than 
Mr.  Newbult  has  just  pursued  in  his  '*  Stories  from  Frois^ 
sart "  (The  Macniillan  Co.).  Distance  and  the  charm  o£ 
Froissart  ennoble  war,  and  even  our  most  impressionable 
youths  may  safely  be  brought  in  contact  with  whatever  is  no- 
ble. Proximity  and  the  newspaper  reporter  belittle  war  and 
its  heroes,  as  we  have  just  had  reason  to  learn.  We  there- 
fore commend  Mr.  Newbolt's  book  most  heartily,  especially  to 
those  of  our  readers  who  may  desire  an  antidote  to  the  poi- 
sonous and  nauseating  stuff  which  two  of  England's  greatest 
poets  have  just  concocted  apropos  of  the  Boer  war. 


Patriotism  of  a  miasmatic  kind  being  in  the  air  just  now, 
it  is  refreshing  to  find  that  Mr.  Elbridge  S.  Brooks  has  not 
stretched  the  title  of  his  recent  volume,  '"Historic  Ameri- 
cana" (T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.),  so  as  to  include  Admiral 
Dewey  and  Lieut.  Hobson.  He  begins  with  John  Winthrop 
and  ends  with  U.  S.  Grant,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  each 
and  every  one  of  h"3  twenty-six  heroes  was  a  good  enough 
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American  to  satisfy  the  conservative  demands  of  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  last  generation.  How  his  book  will  suit  the 
•*young  lions'*  of  the  present — or  shall  we  say  the  young 
eagles? — we  cannot  determine;  but  we  believe  they  will  find 
in  it  wholesome  if  not  stimulating  diet. 


Messrs.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  have  certainty  rendered 
lovers  of  poetry  a  genuine  service  in  publishing  the  poems 
of  the  two  Rosseltis  in  their  Handy  Volume  editions.  Two 
volumes  are  ^iven  to  the  brother — the  1887  edition  taken 
over  from  Roberts  Brothers — and  two  to  the  sister,  about 
which  no  bibliographical  information  is  furnished  save  what 
is  contained  in  the  *•  Boston,  1899."  The  low  price  ($1.50 
per  set)  and  the  neat,  tasteful  appearance  of  the  books 
ought  Co  commend  them  as  holiday  gifts  to  sensible  people 
with  small  incomes — people  who  like  to  give  books  on  ac- 
count of  their  contents.  And  what  comparatively  recent  verse 
is  more  charming  than  that  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  at  his 
best?  or  what  is  more  spiritually  refining  and  uplifting  than 
that  of  Christina?  There  is  no  need,  of  course,  to  dwell  on 
the  merits  of  the  pair  at  this  late  day,  but  it  is  well  to  praise 
publishers  heartily  who  in  these  days  of  appalling  sales  of 
often  appalling  novels  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  their  way  by 
giving  us  books  that  are  books. 


Messrs.  Small.  Maynard  &  Co.  may  not  have  a  monopoly 
of  producing  neat  books,  especially  of  the  tiny  order,  but 
certainly  some  of  their  recent  publications  are  admirable 
specimens  of  the  art  of  bookmaking.  Particularly  neat  is 
Mr.  Edward  Bicknell's  *' The  Territorial  Acquisitions  of  the 
United  Stales*'"  a  timely  little  volume  that  has  been  com- 
piled with  care  and  with  a  non-partisan  calmness  that  is  at 
least  unusual.  Two  other  pretty  books  belong  to  the  now 
well-known  **Beacon  Biographies."  They  are  Mrs.  James 
T.  Fields' s  "  Hawthorne,"  and  Mr.  Joseph  Edgar  Cham- 
berlin's  "John  Brown,"  Both  keep  up  the  standard  set  by 
earlier  volumes  of  the  series,  that  on  Hawthorne  being  nat- 
urally the  more  charming.      At  the  moment  of  going  to 
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press  we   have  another  "Beacon"   in    Mr.  Henry  Childs 
Merwin's  "Aaron  Burr" — an  excellent  piece  of  work. 


The  Roberts  family  undoubtedly  have  the  gift  of  song. 
The  verses  of  Charles  G.  D*  Roberts  are  well  known;  now 
we  have  in  a  pretty  volume,  "Northland  Lyrics"  (Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.),  poems  by  William  Carman  Roberts,  The- 
odore Roberts,  and  Elizabeth  Roberts  Macdonald.  The 
better  known  brother  contributes  a  prologue,  and  Bliss  Car- 
man an  excellent  epilogue.  The  songs  that  make  up  the 
body  of  the  book  naturally  vary  in  merit,  but  all  show  the 
posses:sion  by  the  writers  of  a  true  poetic  spirit  and  consider- 
able technical  knowledge.  A  few  of  them  linger  in  the 
memory,  such  as  '"Andante"  and  *'The  Wind  Cry,"  while 
the  whole  collection  makes  one  dream  of  Canada,  of  its 
snows,  its  lakes  and  rivers,  its  flights  of  wild  birds,  and  es- 
pecially its  hold  upon  tbe  hearts  of  its  children. 


In  his  new  novel,  "A  Confident  To-Morrow"  (Harpers), 
Mr.  Brander  Matthews  continues  his  faithful,  loving,  and  to 
us  very  interescinjf  studies  of  the  multiform  life  of  the  great 
city  of  New  York.  The  story  has  enough  plot  to  satisfy  all 
readers  save  those  who  think  merely  of  the  interest  and 
nothing  of  the  art  of  a  work  of  fiction.  There  Is  even  a 
well-defined  element  of  love  in  the  book,  an  element  which, 
if  Mr.  Matthews  has  not  entirely  slighted  it  hitherto,  as  care- 
less critics  may  think,  he  certainly  has  not  emphasized. 
The  atrenglh  of  the  novel  lies,  however,  in  the  realistic  pic- 
ture it  gives  of  literary  and  artistic  society  in  the  great  city. 
The  hero  is  a  young  literary  man  from  the  provinces  who 
achieves  success  in  his  calling,  and,  what  is  better,  wins 
himself  a  very  charming  bride.  The  old  engraver  Dircks, 
Ihe  painter  Adams,  the  celebrated  novelist  Vivian  and  his 
three  daughters  are  all  very  well  drawn  and  live  in  one's  mem- 
ory. Taken  as  a  whole,  therefore^  the  story  should  be  pro- 
nounced a  distinct  success,   and  should   add  to  Mr.  Mat- 
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thews^s  growing  reputation  as  an  artistic  delineator  of  New 
York  life. 


Prof.  Charles  Waldstein's  *'The  Surface  of  Things" 
(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)  is  not,  as  its  title  would  imply,  a 
collection  of  essays,  but  consists  of  three  stories,  showing 
how  much  actJona  which  seem  to  lie  only  on  the  surface 
may  influence  not  merely  individuals  but  society  also.  The 
purpose  of  the  book  is  given  in  a  long  introduction^  which  is 
really  an  essay — a  form  of  composition  into  which  the  au- 
thor is  very  prone  to  fall,  as  several  of  the  pages  of  each  of 
his  stories  will  testify.  We  must  confess,  however,  that  we 
read  his  book  with  more  interest  than  usually  attends  our 
reading  of  modern  fiction,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  com- 
mending the  taste  which  the  publishers  have  displayed  in 
making  the  volume  such  a  pleasure  to  look  at  and  hold. 


A  moat  scholarly  series  of  monographs  is  the  "  Columbia 
University  Studies  in  Literature"  (The  Macmillan  Co.), 
now  being  issued  under  the  editorship  of  Profs.  Woodberry 
and  Matthews.  Three  volumes  liave  already  appeared,  to- 
wit;  **A  History  of  Literary  Criticism  in  the  Renaissance/' 
by  Joel  Elias  Spingarn;  "Romances  of  Roguery:  an  Epi- 
sode in  the  History  of  the  Novel,"  by  Frank  Wadleigh 
Chandler  (of  which  Part  L,  dealing  with  the  picaresque 
novel  in  Spain,  is  all  that  has  yei  been  published);  and 
*•  Spanish  Literature  in  the  England  of  the  Tudors:  A  Study 
of  the  Growth  of  the  Peninsular  Influence  North  of  the 
Channel/*  by  John  Garrett  Underbill.  The  remarkable 
strength  of  the  Department  of  Literature  at  Columbia  has 
long  been  known  to  us;  the  publication  of  these  scholarly 
volumes  will  go  tar  toward  giving  the  institution  primacy  in 
this  important  study  over  all  our  other  colleges.  We  shall 
recur  to  these  monographs  at  no  distant  date- 

'*  Religion  under  the  Barons  of  Baltimore,"  by  C.  Ernest 
Smith,  D.D..  Rector  of  the  Church  of  St.  Michael's  and 
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Angels,  Baltimore  (E.  Allen  Lycett),  is  a  votume  of  consid- 
erable interest  to  historical  students  in  general,  aa  well  as  to 
specialists  in  ecclesiastical  history.  Although  Dr.  Smith 
travels  a  well-worn  road,  he  goes  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand. 
AU  sorts  of  things  have  been  written  about  Maryland's  early 
beginnings,  but  not  until  the  recent  activity  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  that  State  rescued  many  precious  documents  from 
imminent  decay  and  loss  was  it  possible  to  discover  what  was 
really  true  and  what  palpably  false  in  the  history  of  Lord 
Baltimore's  colony.  Dr.  Smith  now  sets  much  aright.  Start- 
ing with  the  founding  of  the  colony  in  1634,  he  brings  his 
narrative  down  to  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  1692.  The  burden  of  his  thesis  is  a  denial  of  the 
old  claim  that  the  Roman  Church  proclaimed  religious  tolera- 
tion in  Maryland.  He  disputes  this  version  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Calverts'  Plantation  most  earnestly,  and  summons 
to  his  support  an  amount  of  evidence  that  is  well  calculated 
to  convince  the  reader.  His  style  is  lucid,  and,  excepting  a 
certain  rancor  that  smacks  of  polemics,  is  ex^ceedingly  at- 
tractive. It  is  unfortunate  that  so  noteworthy  a  contribution 
to  American  history  should  not  have  been  printed  in  a  more 
attractive  form.  The  paper  is  rather  cheap  in  appearance, 
and  the  binding  far  from  creditable. 


•■^A  History  of  England"  (Macmillan),  the  joint  product 
of  Profs-  Katharine  Conan  and  Elizabeth  KimbaU  Kendalli 
comes  to  us  from  Wellesley  College,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
text-books  we  have  seen  in  many  a  day.  The  maps  and  illus- 
trations are  admirable,  while  copious  bibliographies  serve  the 
purpose  of  guiding  the  student  through  one  of  the  most  fas- 
cinating fields  of  history.  Of  the  many  capital  points  of  the 
book,  we  may  mention  several  which  will  appeal  with  espe- 
cial force  to  the  teacher.  In  the  first  place,  the  facts  are 
well  connected.  Then,  again,  the  physical  environment  of 
the  British  Isles,  the  part  each  race  has  played  in  the  devel- 
opment of  English  institutions,  and  the  methods  by  which 
the  people  of  England  have  attained  to  industrial  freedom 
and  Self-government  in  their  political  life,  are  herein  set  forth 
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with  unusual  force  and  clearness*  The  volume,  moreover, 
illustrates  in  a  rather  remarkable  manner  the  high  character 
of  work  that  is  now  being  done  at  some  of  our  colleges  for 
women.  Altogether,  it  reflects  g^reat  credit  upon  its  authors 
and  publishers,  and  we  heartily  coramend  it. 


That  excellent  school  library  known  as  the  "Riverside 
Literature  Series"  (Houghton,  Mitflin  &  Co.)  has  recently 
received  an  addition  in  the  shape  of  "Chaucer's  Prologue, 
Knight's  Tale,  and  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,"  edited  by  T.  J. 
Mather,  Jr.,  of  Williams  College.  The  introduction  and  the 
*' Prologue"  form  one  volume,  the  two  tales  a  second,  the 
glossary  being  given  in  both  parts.  This  is  a  very  sensible 
arrangement,  as  some  teachers  can  find  lime  only  for  the  in- 
imitable "Prologue."  Only  personal  use  in  a  class  can  de- 
termine the  comparative  value  of  this  edition  for  school  pur- 
poses. The  high  character  of  the  series  warrants  us,  how- 
ever, in  connniending  it,  and  we  have  been  especially  struck 
with  the  fullness  and  es:cellen[  arrangement  of  the  introduc- 
tion. Some  of  Mr.  Mather's  statements  might  conceivably 
be  questioned,  and  we  doubt  the  propriety  of  quoting  Judge 
Robert  Grant  in  connection  with  so  great  a  classic,  which 
needs  no  bringing  "up  to  date."  The  notes,  as  usual  in  this 
series,  are  far  from  fuU — indeed,  erring  on  this  side  almost 
as  much  as  other  editions  err  on  the  other.  Occasionally- 
more  information  should  be  given,  as  in  the  explanation  of 
the  "  scole  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe."  The  explanation  of  the 
line  "al  was  fee  syraple  lo  h3'm  in  effect,"  while  substan- 
tially correct,  suggests  by  its  use  of  the  word  *'  will"  the  no- 
tion that  that  method  of  convening  land  was  common  at  the 
time  that  Chaucer  wrote.  This  matter  is  not  important,  but 
indicates  the  difficulty  under  which  anv  editor  labors  whose 
space  for  annotation  is  curtailed,  especially  when  his  text  is 
an  ancient  one.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  feel  that  Mr. 
Mather  has  done  his  work  with  thoroughness  atid  with  a 
pleasant  freshness  of  treatment  that  should  commend  his  lit- 
tle volumes  to  teachers  of  English.     May  his  labors  increase 
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the  study  of  Chaucer  in  our  schools  and  improve  it  in  our 
colleges ! 


Only  zn  extreme  optimist  could  attach  any  great  signifi- 
cance to  the  fact  that  the  Macmillacis  have  this  year  brought 
out  two  books  on  Milton  for  popular  reading.  There  is  prob- 
ably little  increase  in  the  number  of  Milton  readers,  but  one 
cannot  fail  to  be  grateful  to  Prof.  Corson  ("An  Introduction 
to  the  Works  of  John  Milton  ")  for  his  earnest  endeavor  to 
turn  students'  attention  to  Milton.  It  is  praiseworthy  to  have 
collected  into  one  volume  the  famous  passages  in  Milton's 
prose  and  poetry  which  are  of  an  autobiographic  nature  i  any- 
thing, too,  that  brings  the  splendor  of  Milton's  prose  to  the 
attention  of  even  a  few  more  readers  deserves  commenda- 
tion. Yet  one  can  never  be  fully  satisfied  with  a  book  of  se- 
lections, however  judicious  the  choice  may  have  been;  and 
in  this  case  we  cannot  clearly  understand  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure. How  could  "An  Introduction  to  Milton's  Works" 
omit  "L'Allegro"  and  "  II  Penseroso?"  and  how  could  it 
include  *' Samson,"  which  is,  of  all  Milton's  works,  the  one 
the  student  comes  last  to?  Again  there  is  an  annoying  ab- 
sence of  dates  at  the  heads  of  the  selections;  there  is  no 
short  biography,  list  of  works,  or  chronological  table — all 
things  manifestly  needed  in  an  "Introduction."  The  notes 
are  not  entirely  satisfactory  when  one  finds  unexplained  such 
Words  •^sj'casing'  f  p.  ^2)  and  hordeilo  (p.  72). 

We  wish  to  note  two  things  which  Prof.  Corson  recognizes 
as  of  the  utmost  importance — namely,  the  necessity  for  Mil- 
ton's great  self-sacrifice  in  the  ser\'ice  of  the  state  in  order  to 
render  him  the  man  who  alone  could  write  "  Paradise  Lost," 
and  then  his  splendid  love  for  right  liberty.  The  former  has 
been  denied,  though  only  by  men  who  put  literature  above 
life;  but  no  one  has  questioned  the  latter^  for  Milton  never 
tired  of  insisting  that  man's  outward  liberty  depends  on  his 
inward  liberty.  He  would  bring  always  to  his  readers  the 
thought  that,  as  Prof.  Corson  quotes,  "he  that  ruleth  his 
spirit  is  better  than  he  that  taketh  a  city."  G.  C.  E. 
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Miss  Kate  Upson  Clark  (**^  Bringing  Up  Boys,"  Crowell) 
is  one  of  the  increasing  number  of  women  who  recognize 
that  of  all  private  persons  the  mother,  to  whom  the  verv  soul 
of  the  boy  is  intrusted,  should  be  the  most  truly  educated. 
Boya'  manners,  work  and  play,  games  and  religion,  are  all 
touched  on;  there  is  a  protest  against  football  and  a  worn* 
an's  cry  at  smoking.  In  short,  she  would  have  the  mother 
see  that  her  duty  is  not  only  never-ending  but  noble,  and 
that  this  duty  brings  the  necessity  of  etudy.  City  mothers, 
whose  boys  have  no  great  barn  to  play  and  "chore"  in,  will 
find  suggested  thought  on  the  task  of  keeping  Ihe  bo}'  "  un- 
spotted from  the  world." 


•'The  Development  of  the  English  Novel,"  by  Prof.  W. 
L.  Cross  (Macmillan),  represents  a  very  wide  reading  in  fie* 
tion  and  a  careful  study  of  the  genre  along  the  lines  of  sci- 
entific criticism.  It  has  not  the  facility  of  style  that  charac- 
terized Prof.  Raleigh's  book,  but  it  is  much  more  compre- 
hensive. There  having  been  so  little  work  done  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  book  is  doubly  valuable.  However,  there  is  much 
reason  why  fiction  has  been  neglected;  for,  aside  from  the 
novels  of  first-rate  merit,  we  are  glad  to  forget  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  what  remains.  Still,  it  is  convenient  to  have  a  book 
giving  opinions  and  estimates  from  a  fresh  reading  of  the 
great  novels;  for  prose  neither  stays  in  the  mind,  as  does 
poetry,  nor  is  it  so  reread-  When  Prof.  Cross  can  give 
more  than  a  few  facts  concerning  an  author  he  is  interesting 
i[ see  the  sympathetic  treatment  of  Thackeray),  but  one  is 
tempted  to  think  he  sets  too  great  store  by  the  "  novel  of 
purpose/'  The  real  purpose  of  the  novel  is  twofold,  to  in- 
terest and  to  ennoble;  and  the  modern  novel  seems  to  have 
too  much  psychology,  so  called,  for  the  lattei,  and  loo  little 
imagination  for  the  former.  The  interest  of  the  novel  must 
be  apparent,  and  the  moral  not  so:  for  it  is  certain  that  men 
are  not  going  to  fiction  for  their  spiritual  guidance,  nor  for 
that  high  pleasure  for  which  in  great  poetry  one  can  sacrifice 
interest.  In  this  light,  we  cannot  shelve  Sir  Walter,  as  is  the 
tendency  to-day.     He  was,  first  of  all,  clean,  strong,  interest- 
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ing,  and  his  moral  came  indirectly  and  unperceived — namely, 
as  a  spiritual  influence  rather  than   as  a  direct  suggestion. 
We  are  glad  to  think,  with  Prof.  Cross,  that  the  swing  has 
[started  again  toward  idealism. 


The  announcement  that  Mr*  Gold  win  Smith  would  give  us  a 
companion  volume  to  his  admirable  sketch  of  the  political 
history  of  this  country  in  the  shape  of  a  r^sum^  of  the  po- 
litical history'  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  doubtless  hailed 
by  many  readers  with  genuine  pleasure.  The  work  has 
now  appeared  (The  Macmillan  Company),  but  is  by  no 
means  so  brief  an  affair  as  the  former  book  was.  It  is  re- 
ally quite  a  treatise  in  two  large  volumesi  with  an  aggre- 
|gate  of  upward  of  eleven  hundred  pages.  Still  no  one  who 
"begins  to  read  it  will  readily  lay  it  down.  Prof.  Smith 
has  lost  nothing  of  his  brilliancy  of  style,  nothing  of  his 
power  of  getting  at  the  gist  of  things,  and  —  we  may 
perhaps  add,  without  running  the  risk  of  seeming  ungra- 
cious— -nothing  of  his  willingness  to  score  a  point  against 
3  person  or  thing  he  does  not  happen  to  like.  It  is  al- 
most needless  to  say  that  in  this  book  he  yields  to  a  prej- 
udice, which  could  not  well  have  beset  him  in  the  former 
volume,  against  the  influence  that  the  organized  Church  has 
had  in  British  political  hlstorj'.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
we  do  not  agree  with  much  that  Prof.  Smith  has  to  say  on 
this  subject,  for  we  do  most  emphatically;  but  we  cannot 
help  feeling  that  he  has  not  always  given  the  Church — 
even  the  mediaeval  Church — her  due.  He  seems  almost  to 
take  a  delight  in  whacking  every  ecclesiastical  head  that 
rises  above  the  waves  of  oblivion,  yet  on  the  other  hand  he 
is  rather  moderate  in  his  treatment  of  Archbishop  Laud. 
For  his  favorite  statesmen^  chief  among  whom  must  be  reck- 
oned Edward  I.,  we  confess  to  having  quite  as  great  an  ad- 
miration  as  Prof.  Smith.  We  are  also  inclined  to  smile  in 
agreement  with  him  when  he  girds  at  those  historians  who 
seem  to  think  that  the  infusion  of  Norman  blood  gave  polit- 
ical stability  to  the  English..  Ilis  analysis  of  the  defects  of 
seems  to  us  conclusive  and  masterl 
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Indeed,  if  we  undertook  to  point  out  all  the  merits  of  these 
volumes,  we  should  require  the  space  of  a  special  article, 
not  of  a  mere  notice.  We  cordially  commend  the  work  to 
all  Qur  readers. 


We  have  on  our  table  "The  Revelation  of  Jesus,"  by  Rev- 
Dr,  George  Holley  Gilbert,  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Sem- 
inary (The  Macmillan  Co.);  "The  History  of  the  Textual 
Criticism  of  the  New  Testament,"  by  Prof.  Marvin  R.  Vin- 
cent, of  Union  Theological  Seminarjs  and  *'A  History  of 
New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine*  175  B.C.-70  A.D.,'*  by 
Prof.  Shailer  Matthews,  of  the  University  of  Chicago  (same 
publishers) — the  firfit  two  volumes  of  a  aeries  of  "  New  Tes- 
tament Handbooks,"  edited  by  the  last-named  scholar,  and 
destined,  we  doubt  not,  to  satisfy  a  popular  want;  "The  Jour- 
nal of  Theological  Studies  "  (same  publishers),  a  quarterly, 
to  which  we  extend  a  hearty  welcome,  and  in  which  we 
have  read  with  especial  pleasure  an  admirable  article  by 
Mr.  Robert  Bridges,  entitled  **A  Practical  Discourse  on 
Some  Principles  of  Hymn  Singing;"  "Governor  Taylor's 
Love  Letters  "  (Nashville:  The  Illustrated  Toutk  and  Age)  ^ 
a  characteristically  humorous  production  of  the  ex-Governor 
of  Tennessee;  ^'The  Future  of  the  American  Negro,'*  by 
Booker  T.  Washington  (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.),  a  volume 
to  which  we  shall  attend  later.  We  have  also  a  rather  inter- 
esting historical  novel,  "The  Favor  of  Princes/'  by  Mark 
Lee  Luther  (Macmillan),  a  tale  of  France  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XV. 
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ADAM  GOTTLOB  OEHLENSCHLAGER. 

OrJE  evening  near  the  close  of  the  last  century  a  group 
of  young  men  were  celebrating  in  the  room  of  one  of  their 
number,  and  in  the  usual  student  fashion,  the  bestowal 
of  the  doctor's  degree  upon  their  host.  The  affair  took 
place  in  Copenhajjen,  and  the  young  scholar  who  was  the 
center  of  attraction  bore  the  name  of  Hans  Chrlsttan  Oer- 
sted— a  name  then  unknown,  but  destined  some  score  of 
years  later  to  become  immortalized  by  one  of  the  greatest 
discoveries  in  the  history  of  ph\'sical  science.  The  conver- 
sation dealt  for  a  time  with  scientific  matters,  but  presently 
veered  about  to  the  existing  condition  of  poetry  in  Denmark. 
It  was  generally  felt  and  admitted  that  Danish  poetrj',  since 
the  death  of  Ewald-  had  fallen  into  disrepute,  and  that  the 
new  birth  of  the  spirit  in  most  other  European  countries  had 
done  nothing  to  lift  Danisli  letters  out  of  their  deep  eij;;hl- 
eenth-cenl«ry  rut.  At  this  point  a  j'oung  man  who  had 
hitherto  taken  little  part  in  the  talk  rose  suddenly  from  his 
corner,  stepped  into  the  midst  of  the  little  circle,  broug^ht 
his  fist  down  upon  the  table,  and  exclaimed:  **It  has  fallen, 
it  is  true:  but  it  shall — the  devi!  take  me — rise  up  again!  " 
There  was  an  earnestness  in  the  young  man's  manner  that 
checked  the  natural  impulse  to  snnile  at  such  a  prophecy, 
and  hia  hearers  felt  tliat  this  was  more  than  a  common  out- 
burst of  boyish  enthusiasm.  The  young  man  was  not  quite 
twenty  years  old  at  the  time  of  this  episode,  and  practically 
unknown  to  fame;  ten  years  later  he  ivas  acclaimed  the 
greatest  poet  that  Denmark  had  ever  produced,  and  his 
youthful  prediction  had  received  an  ampler  ftdfiUment  than 
any  of  which  those  who  heard  it  could  have  dreamed. 

Adam  Gottlob  Oehlenschlager  was  born  in  Copenhagen 
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November  14,  1779,  just  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the 
death  of  Holberg.  His  ancestry  was  German  rather  than 
Danish,  and  his  descent  from  four  generations  of  organists 
may  tiiidy  be  reckoned  as  having  had  some  influence  in  the 
determination  of  his  artistic  bent.  At  the  time  when  he 
appears  in  the  anecdote  as  the  prophet  of  a  rehabilitated 
Danish  muse,  he  had  rounded  out  a  happy,  careless  youth, 
applied  himself  indifferently  to  his  studies,  read  a  good 
many  books,  and  written  verses,  tales,  and  dramatic  sketch- 
es. His  interest  in  the  drama  had  even  impelled  him  to 
study  the  actor's  profession,  and  for  a  year  or  two  he  had 
played  minor  parts  on  the  stage  of  the  Royal  Theater.  His 
efforts  as  a  writer  had  been  of  insignificant  value,  and  there 
was  little  thai  was  sUinulating  in  tlie  literary  atmospherL- 
that  surrounded  his  t-arly  years.  Holberg  had  Jeft  nothing 
that  could  bf  called  a  school,  and  the  classical  tradition  thai 
he  had  maintained  was  carried  on  feebl}^  enough  by  a  few 
third-rate  poets.  This  tradition  received  its  deathblow  at- 
the  hands  of  Wessel,  the  one  poet  contemporary  with 
Ewald  who  was  a  real  literarj'  force,  and  whose  satirical  play, 
"  Kjierli^hed  uden  Stromper"  (*'  Love  without  Stockings"  ) 
killed  classical  tragedy  in  Denmark  as  effectively  as  ^'Don 
Quixote"  killtd  chivalrous  romance  in  Spain.  The  exqui- 
site talent  of  Ewald  had  blossomed  and  passed  away^  its  seed 
to  all  seeming  haWng  fallen  on  stony  ground.  Jens  Bagge- 
sen,  a  graceful  poet  and  a  master  of  pathos  and  humor — a 
typical  transition  figure,  striving  to  escape  from  a  past 
which  he  feh  to  be  outworn,  but  lacking  the  discernment  of 
the  pioneer — was  the  most  conspicuous  Danish  writer  of  the 
closing  years  of  the  century,  but  it  was  already  evident  that 
no  word  of  his  was  to  be  the  "  Open  Sesame'*  of  the  new 
treasure-house  of  the  spirit.  A  ferment  was  indeed  stirring 
in  the  national  consciousness,  but  there  was  no  indication  as 
yet  of  the  means  whereby  the  transformation  was.  to  be  ef- 
fected, or  the  form  to  be  assumed  by  the  resuhing  product. 
Oehlenschlagfr  soon  tirt-ri  of  the  play  actor's  callingi  and 
resumed  his  interrupted  studies.  He  entered  the  nniversjtj' 
as  a  law  student,  but  found  jurisprudence  less  tempting  than 
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the  opportunit}'.  offered  soon  after  his  entrance,  of  com- 
peting ior  a  prize  for  an  essay  on  the  subject  of  the  desira- 
bility 01  substituting  the  Norse  for  the  Greek  mythology  in 
Scandinavian  literature.  Ft  is  hardly  necessay  to  state  which 
side  of  the  argument  he  took,  and,  although  his  essay  failed 
to  get  the  prize*  it  shows  us  to  what  extent  the  ideals  that 
were  to  control  his  future  creative  activity  were  already 
shaping  themselves  in  his  mind.  Meanwhile  the  events  were 
already  hastening  that  were  to  give  his  genius  the  needed 
impulse,  and  help  him  to  the  discovery  of  his  true  self. 
At'ler  eighty  years  of  peace,  Denmark  got  a  taste  of  War- 
fare in  the  first  year  of  the  present  century.  The  French 
revolutionary  movement  and  the  Napoleonic  wars  suddenly 
drew  Denmark  within  their  vortex,  and  a  wave  of  passion- 
ate patriotism  swept  over  the  country  when  an  English  fleet 
uiider  Nelson  attacked  the  Danes  in  the  harbor  of  Copenha- 
gen. This  event  and  its  attendant  surge  of  national  feel- 
ing stimulated  the  young  law  student  to  renewed  poetical 
exertions,  and,  although  his  work  was  still  amateurish  and 
tentative,  it  struck  a  new  note  and^gave  evidence  of  a  new 
energy-  But  the  influence  that  was  to  operate  most  power- 
fully in  shaping  his  poetical  destiny  was  intellectual  rather 
than  political.  It  was  the  great  revolution  in  taste  and  senti- 
ment that  had  been  creating  a  new  literature  in  Germany, 
and  that  is  called,  somewhat  vaguely,  the  Romantic  Move- 
ment. 

Ochlenschlager's  mental  condition  at  this  time  is  suggest- 
ive of  a  bud  ready  to  burst  open  with  the  first  hour  of  sun- 
light, almost  of  a  train  of  gunpowder  that  needs  but  a  spark 
for  the  liberation  of  its  imprisoned  force.  The  sunlight 
hour,  or  the  spark  (to  leave  the  reader  his  choice  of  meta- 
phors), wiis  provided  by  a  young  Norwegian.  Henrik  Stef- 
fens  b)'  name,  who  came  to  Copenhagen  in  the  summer  of 
1802,  after  having  spent  four  years  in  Germany.  Stefifens 
had  been  a  pupil  of  Schelling  in  Jena,  and  had  come  into 
close  contact  with  Fichte,  A.  W.  Schlegel,  Schiller,  Wie- 
land.  Herder,  and  Goethe — that  is,  with  the  leaders  of  the 
new  philosophy  and  the  new  literature.     His  own  achieve- 
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ments  were  already  considerable,  and  bis  relations  with  the 
Jena-Weimar  circle  are  indicated  by  an  anecdote  from  his 
biography.  There  waa  a  court  masquerade  at  Weimar  on 
the  3tst  of  December,  iSoo.  After  midnight  Goethe,  Schil- 
ler, Schelling,  and  Steffeos  withdrew  from  the  ball  to  a 
side  roomi  and  drank  champagne  to  welcome  the  coming  of 
the  new  century,  Goethe  was  jovial,  Schiller  indulged  in 
instructive  discourse,  Schelling  remained  quiet,  and  Steffena, 
in  happy  contentment,  took  pleasure  in  noting  the  various 
effects  of  the  wine  upon  those  great  souls.  This  was  the 
man  whose  stay  in  Copenhagen  was  destined  to  give  a  new 
impulse  to  Danish  thought.  During  the  following  year  Stef- 
fens  gave  courses  of  lectures,  in  which  philosophy,  litera- 
ture, and  art  were  discussed  in  so  fresh  and  suggestive  a 
way  as  to  offer  nothing  less  than  a  revelation  to  his  hear- 
ers- The  best  parallel  to  the  influence  of  these  lectures  is 
to  be  found  in  the  strikingly  similar  work  done  by  Cole- 
ridge for  the  English  public  at  almost  exactly  the  same  time. 
OehJenschlager  was  introduced  to  Steffens  soon  after  the 
latter  came  to  Coptunhagen^  and  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  first  occasion  when  he  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  the 
newcomer  speaks  '"He  spoke  at  some  length  and  gave  ut- 
terance to  many  new  opinions;  the  eloquence  and  boldness 
of  his  discourse  made  the  hair  stand  upon  our  heads,  and  we 
were  no  less  astounded  than  the  parish  clerk  und  the  bailiff 
in  'Erasmus  Montjinus,"  wlitn  Erasmus  seeks  to  prove  that 
the  earth  is  round  and  the  parish  clerk  a  cock-  I  played  in 
a  manner  the  parts  of  both  bailiff  and  parish  clerk*  and 
found  it  in  my  conscience  that  Sleffens  was  wrong,  but  could 
not  cope  with  him  in  argument.  My  philosophical  knowl- 
edge was  too  slight  to  permit  me  to  venture  upon  slippery 
ice  against  this  bold  warrior.  But  I  did  what  I  could,  and 
was  the  only  one  of  those  present  who  dared  oppose  him." 

A  few  days  latter  Oehlenschlager  called  upon  Steffens  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  conversation  that  be- 
gan between  them  was  kept  up  lor  sixteen  hours  without  a 
break.  At  three  the  next  morning  Steffens  offered  his 
guest  a  bed,  and  the  young  poet  snatched  a  few  hours  of 
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restless  sleep.  Returning  to  his  lodgings,  he  took  pen  and 
ink,  and  straightway  composed  a  poem,  "  Guldhornene " 
("The  Golden  Horns/')  "With  this  poem,  remarkable  in 
so  many  aspects,"  says  Hansen,  **the  romantic  period  of 
Danish  literature  begins/'  The  horns  in  question  were  two 
relics  of  antiquity  that  had  been  unearthed  sometime  be- 
fore, and  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  museum  at  Copenha- 
gen. Their  history  becomes  "a  symbol  for  the  newly 
awakened  poet:"  the  golden  horns,  with  their  strange  carv- 
ings and  mysterious  runic  inscriptions,  are  gifts  of  the  gods 
bestowed  upon  men  to  remind  them  of  their  divine  origin, 
of  the  ties,  half  forgotten,  that  bind  them  to  the  distant 
past."  This  poem  foreshadows  at  once  the  general  ro- 
mantic movement  that  was  to  be  felt  in  the  Danish  lit- 
erature of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  and  the  spe- 
icially  national  stamp  that  the  movem,ent  was  to  receive. 
Once  started  upon  his  newly  found  path,  Oehlenschlager 
went  forward  with  all  the  impetuosity  of  youth.  Abandon- 
ing the  works  upon  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  which 
were  about  ready  for  the  press,  the  new  impulse  took 
possession  of  hira  so  completely  that  by  Christmas  of  the 
memorable  year  in  which  he  had  met  Steffens  a  fresh  vol- 
ume of  poems  was  ready  for  publication.  These  "Digte," 
bearing  the  date  1805.  included  lyrics,  ballads,  and  a  dra- 
matic piece  called  **Sanct  Hansaften-Spil"  (*'St.  Johns's 
Eve  Play"),  and  were  nothing  less  than  a  revelation  of  the 
hitherto  unknown  possibilities  of  Danish  song.  Nothing 
like  them  had  ever  before  been  written  In  the  language,  and 
nothing  save  the  lyrical  impulse  of  E^vald  had  even  indicated 
the  possibiHty  of  such  a  poet  as  had  now  arisen.  A  later 
critic.  P.  L.  Moller,  thus  characterizes  the  little  volume, 
which  stands  as  "^^  the  corner  stone  of  nineteenth-centurj"" 
Danish  poetry:'*  "  No  other  Danish  book  has  so  wonderful 
a  fragrance  of  culture-history,  breathes  forth  such  a  wealth 
of  glowing  memories,  of  fierj'  ardor,  and  the  joy  of  lifCf 
and  impossible  hopes  for  the  future.  We  read  a  few  lines 
in  it,  and  seem  to  feel  the  breezes  of  a  land  from  which  care 
and  terror  and  the  sorrow  and  pettiness  of  earth  are  all  ban- 
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ished.  In  this  little  book  we  may,  at  whatever  moment  we 
will,  find  ourselves  transported  as  if  by  magic  into  an  ideal 
world,  into  the  rapture  of  an  everlasting  spring;  we  feel 
such  buoyancy,  courage,  and  strength  that  it  seems  as  if  we 
might  soar  above  creation,  and  with  a  breath  move  moun- 
tains and  turn  aside  all  obstacles.  And  everywhere  there  is 
blossoming  and  a  fragrance  as  of  thousands  of  spring  flow- 
ers, a  singing  and  a  charming  as  of  song-bird  choirs,  the 
woods  murmur,  and  the  brooks  ripple  with  sparkle  of  gold 
and  diamonds." 

The  years  immediately  following  are  the  richest  of  Oeh- 
lenschlager's  life.  In  1805  he  made  his  first  journey  abroad, 
visiting  in  Halle  his  friend  Steffens,  who  had  gone  back  U> 
Germany  after  a  stay  of  about  two  years  in  Copenhagen. 
But  before  undertaking  this  journey  the  poet  had  produced 
a  number  of  works  that  deserve  a  fuller  description  than  it 
is  possible  to  give  them  here.  Only  the  merest  mention  can 
be  given  to  the  "  Forste  Sang  af  Edda"  ("First  Song  of 
the  Edda"),  which  marks  the  beginning  of  his  lifelong  en- 
deavor to  bestow  a  new  life  upon  the  ''''  Gods  of  the  Morth;" 
to  the  "■  Vaplundurs  Saga,"  a  prose  work  which  mingles  leg- 
end with  the  "natural  philosophy"  of  romanticism  in  a 
characteristic  fashion;  to  the  cycle  of  poems  called  *'  Lange- 
lands-Rejscn ''  ("A  Journey  to  Langeland"),  a  collection 
of  lyrical  impressions  dc  voyttge^  and  to  the  awkwardly 
named  "  Jesu  Christi  Gientagne  Liv  i  den  Aarlige  Natur" 
("The  Life  of  Christ  Annually  Repeated  in  Nature"),  a 
series  of  poems  inspired  by  Novalis  and  Schelling,  and  find- 
ing the  life  of  Christ  symbolical  of  a  pantheistic  conception 
of  nature.  More  important  than  any  of  these  is  the  dramat- 
ic fairy  tale  of  "Aladdin,"  wherein  the  rich,  free  fantasy 
of  the  poet's  youthful  imagination  found  its  most  complete 
and  adequate  expression.  This  poem,  based  upon  the  fa- 
miliar Eastern  tale,  became  deeply  significant  for  Danish 
culture*  It  is  the  gospel  of  genius,  the  glorification  of  the 
magic  power  that  commands  the  deepest  secrets  of  eicist- 
ence,  the  song  of  the  joy  of  life  and  the  new  birth  of  the 
spirit  after  an  age  of  prosaic  and  uninspired  "enlighten- 
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tnent."  It  is  not  a  world  poem  of  the  order  of  *' Faust," 
yet  it  is  the  work  which  stands  in  Danish  poetry  as  in  some 
sense  the  analogue  of  that  niasterpiece, 

The  works  above  mentioned,  together  with  a  few  others 
of  less  importance — all  the  product  of  a  little  over  two  3-ears 
of  activity — were  collected  into  two  volumes  of  "  Poetiske 
Skrifter"  ("  Poetical  Writings"),  published  in  1805,  Just 
before  the  author  left  Deninark  for  Germany.  The  effect 
of  this  publication  is  best  described  in  the  words  of  Grundl- 
vig,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  Oehlenschlager's  con- 
temporaries, "  Oehlenachlager's  ^Poetiske  Skrifter,'"  he 
says,  "found  in  me  an  ear  that  was  attuned  to  Northern 
tones,  and  an  eye  that  had  just  been  opened  to  the  splen- 
dor of  Christianity  and  all  the  great  aspects  of  life,  together 
with  a  heart  whose  deeper  yearning's  had  been  suddenly 
awakened  as  by  a  thunderclap.  It  was  wonderful  to  me 
that  the  tones  so  long  silent,  and  the  yearnings  whispered  in 
the  depths  of  the  heart,  should  spenk  with  such  living  accent 
in  the  Danish  tongue.  Many  sleeping  memories  awoke 
within  me.  In  my  solitude  I  had  listened  to  ihe  harps  of 
Shafcspere,  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Ossiao;  I  had  brooded 
with  Fichte,  Schiller,  and  Scheming  upon  the  meaning  of 
life,  upon  the  fleeting  and  tht;  permanent.  What  Steffens 
had  not  formerly  brought  me  to  believct  but  compeJled  me 
to  remember,  lived  once  more  in  my  soul,  and  a  transforma- 
tion took  place  in  my  ideas  and  whole  mode  of  thought,  of 
which  I  first  became  fully  aware  when  I  look  up  the  pen  I  had 
for  a  time  laid  aside,  and  sought,  after  my  custom,  to  account 
to  myseit  for  my  tlioughls  and  beliefs  concerning  the  things  that 
seemed  great  and  significant  in  my  sight.'"  Tlie  acute  and  ele- 
gant critic,  J.  L,  Heiberg — at  this  time  a  boy  of  thirteen — thus 
records  the  impression  made  upon  him  b^'  the  poems: 
**  Those  works  took  such  possession  of  me  that  my  poetical 
consciousness,  so  to  speak,  first  awoke  at  the  moment  when  I 
learned  to  know  them.  It  seemed  to  me  that  1  had  never  be- 
fore known  what  poetry  was,  and  had  now  first  learned  it." 
And  still  another  writer,  the  poet  Hauch,  bears  tribute  in 
similar  terms:   "Nearly  everything  I  had  previously  read  of 
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poetry  seemed  to  give  me  only  momentary  glimpses  of  the 
temple  of  the  gods,  as  in  the  distance  it  now  and  then  re- 
vealed itself  to  my  vision;  but  Oehlenschlager,  next  to 
Shakspere,  was  the  one  who  threw  ihe  temple  wide  open 
for  me,  so  that  the  fullness  of  its  divine  splendor  streamed 
upon  rae." 

Oehlenschlag-er'a  foreign  journey,  be^un  in  1805,  extend- 
ed over  four  years.  He  went  first  to  Halle,  where  Stefl'ens 
was  for  a  time  established,  and  spent  about  six  months  in 
close  intimacy  with  his  friend  and  with  Schleiermacher. 
Berlin,  Weimar,  Jena,  Leipzig,  and  Dresden  came  next  in 
his  itinerary.  In  Berlin  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Fichte. 
and  in  Weimar  read  his  "Aladdin"  in  a  German  transla- 
tion to  Goethe.  A  long  stay  in  Paris  followed,  then  a  win- 
ter in  Coppet,  as  the  guest  of  Madame  de  Stael,  and  finally 
a  spring  and  summer  in  Rome,  where  he  contracted  a  warm 
friendship  for  his  famous  fellow-countryman  Thor\'aldsen. 
Six  important  poetical  works  were  the  product  of  these  four 
years  ot  rich  experience  and  broadening  ideals.  "  Hakon 
Jarl"  ("Earl  Hakon")  ''Baldurhin  Gode"  ("  Balder  the 
Good")  and  "Thors  Rejse  til  Jothunhjem"  ("Thor's 
Journey  to  Jotunheim")  were  written  in  Germanyf  *' Pal- 
natoke "  and  "Axel  og  Valborg"  in  Paris,  and  *''Correg- 
gio"  in  Rome.  As  these  are  the  greatest  of  Oehlenschla- 
ger's  works,  the)'  call  for  more  than  a  mere  designation. 
When  the  poet,  removed  from  his  native  land,  felt  the  cre- 
ative impulse  grow  strong  within  him,  it  was  inevitable  that 
he  should  turn  for  his  subjects  to  the  history  and  the  legends 
of  the  North.  Mr.  Gosse  exaggerates  greatly  when  he  tells 
ua  how  Oehlenschlager  one  day  found  in  the  library  at 
Halle  a  copy  of  the  "  Heimskringla,"  and  adds  that  "the 
event  was  as  full  of  import  to  Scandinavian  literature  as 
Luther's  famous  discovery  of  the  Bible  was  to  German  lib- 
erty." The  simple  truth  is  that  it  had  long  been  a  leading 
article  of  Oehlenschlager's  creed  that  the  most  important 
work  to  be  done  for  Danish  poetry  was  that  of  giving  a  new 
life  to  the  literature  of  Edda  and  Saga^  and  that  be  was 
himself  the  man  best  fitted  for  the  task.     His  reading  of  the 
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"Hakon  Jarl's  Saga"  in  Halle  was  the  spark  that  kindled  a 
traia  loDg  laid  in  his  consciousness,  and  has  no  import  be- 
yond this. 

The  work  that  resulled  was  "Hakon  Jarl,"  a  tragedy  in 
five  ads  and  tn  blank  iambic  verse,  a  masterpiece  in  a  very 
high  sense  of  the  term.  The  period  of  this  tragedy  is  the 
most  interesting  in  Scandinavian  history,  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting in  all  the  history,*  of  culture,  the  period  of  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity  into  Norway.  Of  the  conflict  be- 
tween pagan  and  Christian  among  the  Goths  and  Cells  in 
Gaul,  Germany,  and  the  British  Isles,  only  meagre  accounts 
are  left  us,  but  the  later  conquests  of  Christianity'  in  the 
North  are  chronicled  in  a  rich  and  detailed  hterature,  and 
the  struggle  between  the  opposing  faiths,  as  told  by  the  sa- 
gamen.  makes  one  of  the  most^id  and  enthraUing  chapters  of 
history.  **The  day  was  come,"  as  the  *  Heimskringla'  tells 
us,  "when  foredoomed  was  blood-offering  and  the  men  of 
blood-offerings,  and  the  holy  faith  came  in  their  stead,  and 
the  true  worship.*'  The  day  was  near  the  close  of  the  tenth 
century,  when  Olaf  Trj-gveson  fared  from  Dublin  to  Nor- 
way, and  overthrew  Earl  Hakon,  although  the  final  estab- 
lishment of  the  Christian  faith  in  Norway  was  left  for  Olaf 
the  Holy  to  accomplish  in  the  century  following,  Oehlen- 
schlager's  treatment  of  this  splendid  theme  is  well-balanced 
and  impre3si^■e.  He  makes  us  feel  the  tremendous  signifi- 
cance of  the  struggle,  and  views  the  issue  with  the  impartial 
eye  of  the  artist.  His  sympathies  incline,  as  they  are  bound 
to  do.  toward  the  victorious  faith,  but  he  does  full  justice  to 
the  strength,  and  even  to  the  virtues,  of  the  heathen  ideal. 
In  **  Palnatoke,"  indeed,  whkh  soon  followed  "Hakon 
Jarl,"  he  was  accused,  although  hardlj"^  with  justice,  with 
having  30  contrasted  the  nobler  aspects  of  the  heathen  char- 
acter with  the  darker  side  of  the  new  religion  as  to  prejudice 
the  latter  in  the  comparison.  If  he  becomes  here  10  some 
slight  sense  a  partisan,  he  appears  not  so  much  in  the  charac- 
ter of  spokesman  for  the  old-time  heathen  ideal  as  in  that  of 
antagonist  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  was  perhaps  inev- 
itable for  one  of  his  Protestant  environment  and   nurture. 
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"Palnatoke"  was  written  in  Paria,  where  the  poet  had 
come  into  close  contact  with  August  and  Friedrich  Schle- 
gel,  and  been  repelled  by  the  catholicizing  tendencies  of 
the  latter.  When  he  speaks  of  the  "monk  pest  from  the 
south,"  he  voices  the  protest  of  his  large-souled  hero-chief- 
tain, incapable  of  any  warfare  that  ig  not  straightforward 
and  honorable,  against  the  deceit,  the  cunning,  and  the 
counterfeit  miracles  whereby  the  Church,  the  first  fierce 
shock  of  arms  being  over,  sought  to  confirm  its  power  over 
a  simple-minded  and  essentially  noble-hearted  people.  The 
scene  of  '■' Palnatoke  "  is  in  Denmark,  and  also  in  the  latter 
tenth  century,  soon  after  the  forced  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity under  Harald  Blaatand  (Blue  Tooth).  The  tragedy 
is  a  worthy  counterpart  to  "  Hakon  Jarl,"  and  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  similar  strength,  directness,  and  fine  dramatic 
workmanship. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  interest  of  "Palnaloke'*  is 
created  and  sustained  without  the  introduction  of  a  single 
female  character,  and  with  hardly  an  allusion  to  the  part 
played  by  woman  in  human  life.  *'Aj£el  og  Valborg'* 
atones  for  this  deficiency,  if  such  it  be.  in  the  fullest  meas- 
ure, for  it  is  a  iove  tragedy  in  a  sense  almost  as  exclusive 
as  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and  is  steeped  from  beginning  to 
end  in  the  purest  romantic  sentiment.  It  is  difficult  to  speak 
in  measured  terms  of  this  beautiful  work;  the  other  trage- 
dies of  Oehlenschlager  compel  admiration  in  various  degrees 
and  forms,  but  this  commands  affection  rather  than  admira- 
tion, and  has  a  place  all  by  itself  in  the  heart.  The  stori,'  is 
taken  from  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  Danish  ballads. 
Axel  and  Valborg  are  cousins  who  love  one  another,  but  the 
canon  law  forbids  them  to  marry  as  too  close  of  kin.  Axel 
makes  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  returns  to  Norway  with  a 
papal  dispensation  removing  the  impediment.  Meanwhile 
the  king,  Hakon  Herdebred,  has  become  enamored  of  the 
maiden,  and  finds  his  designs  upon  her  rudely  shattered  by 
the  sanction  given  to  her  marriage  with  her  cousin.  At  this 
juncture  a  scheming  monk  comes  to  his  aid,  and  points  out 
a  defect  in  the  dispensation.     As  cousins  the  lovers  are  now 
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indeed  free  to  marr^-,  but  the  fact  that  they  were  christened 
together  makes  them  brother  and  sister  by  baptism,  and 
the  papal  sanction  does  not  remove  this  bar.  In  his  despair 
Axel  plans  to  take  secret  flight  with  his  beloved,  when  news 
of  an  attack  upon  the  kingdom  arouses  his  patriotistnj  and 
he  feels  bound  to  stand  by  his  king  in  the  hour  of  danger. 
He  saves  the  king  from  death,  but  at  the  cost  of  his  own 
life.  Valborg  comes  to  him  just  as  he  has  breathed  his  last, 
and  dies  heartbroken  upon  his  body.  The  entire  action  of 
this  tragedy  takes  place  in  thegreat  cathedral  of  Throndhjem. 
and  the  date  is  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  This 
sweet  and  tender  story  is  dramatized  with  such  simplicity, 
pathos,  and  depth  of  poetic  feeling  that  the  impression  pro- 
duced upon  sptctator  or  reader  is  simply  overwhelming. 
The  tragedy  occupies  the  highest  place  in  Danish  literature, 
and  is  equaled  by  but  few  in  any  other  modern  literature. 

The  tragedy  of  **  Baldur  hin  Gode"  was  written  under 
the  influence  of  Sophocles,  aa  expounded  by  Schleierma- 
cher  to  the  enthusiastic  young  poet  during  his  winter  in 
Halle.  It  is  unlike  the  works  just  discussed  in  being  writ- 
ten, except  for  the  lyrical  interludes,  in  the  older  poetic 
form  of  iambic  hexameter.  It  is  an  attempt,  and  a  fairly 
successful  one,  to  treat  the  fascinating  myth  of  BaJder's 
death  in  the  manner  of  Greek  tragedy.  "Thors  Reyse 
til  Jolhumhejm  "  is  an  epic  in  five  songs,  and  up  to  the  time 
of  its  composition  the  most  ambitious  of  Oehlenschlager's 
already  numerous  attempts  to  utilize  the  legendary  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  historical  traditions  of  his  race,  for  the 
purpose  of  nondramattc  poetry.  It  is  also  interesting  as 
furnishing  a  prologue  to  "Gods  of  the  North,"  the  poet's 
greatest  work  in  this  kind,  produced  many  years  later, 
•*  Cqrreggio,"  the  chief  result  of  his  Italian  sojourn,  was 
first  written  in  German,  o£  which  language  Oehlenschlager 
thought  himself  a  master,  which  he  distinctly  was  not.  On 
his  way  home  he  tried  to  read  the  play  to  Goethe,  but  the 
latter,  who  had  alwa3's  treated  Oehlenschlager  with  kind- 
ness, but  had  come  to  regard  him  as  something  of  a  bore, 
contrived    to   evade   the   reading.      The    character  of    the 
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painter  in  this  play  is  conceived  rather  passively  than  active- 
ly, and  the  baljince  inclines  too  iar  on  the  side  of  pure  emo- 
tion to  make  the  work  as  effective  a&  it  mi^ht  have  been, 
but  it  has  many  striking  and  characteristic  beauties,  and 
ranks  high  among  the  author's  productions. 

Oehlenschlagev  had  left  Denmark  in  the  flush  of  youthhil 
success,  and  his  lour  years  abroad  had  more  than  fulfilled 
the  promise  of  his  ejirly  career.  His  works,  as  sent  home 
from  time  to  time,  partly  printed  in  Copenhagen  and  partly 
circulated  in  manuscript  among  his  friends,  had  30  greatly 
enhanced  his  reputation  that  when  he  returned,  in  1809,  he 
was  acclaimed,  with  but  few  dissenting  voices,  as  the  great- 
est of  Danish  poets,  and  all  sorts  of  honors  were  heaped 
upon  him.  In  the  year  following  he  marriedj  and  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  /Esthetics  in  the  University.  ** Come- 
dies and  novels  end  with  the  wedding  of  the  hero»"  he  says 
in  his  autobiography,  "for  only  the  struggle,  not  the  ac- 
quired position »  lends  itself  to  their  treatment."  Although 
an  account  of  Oehlenschlager's  career  may  hardly  end  with 
his  marriage  and  aetderaent  in  life,  it  must  be  said  that  the 
remaining  forty  years  of  his  existence,  although  they  added 
many  volumes  to  the  series  of  his  writings,  brought  but  lit- 
tle increase  to  his  fame.  In  a  certain  sense,  indeed,  they 
diminished  that  fame,  for,  when  the  first  outburst  of  enthu- 
siasm had  died  away,  the  voice  of  the  detractor  began  to  be 
heard,  and  for  many  years  the  poet  was  compelled  to  de- 
fend himself  in  a  critical  warfare  that  enlisted  among  his  op- 
ponents some  of  the  strongest  and  acutest  minds  among  his 
contemporaries.  Any  detailed  account  of  these  controver- 
sies would  be  otit  of  place  here,  but  a  few  words  must  be 
given  to  the  exposition  of  thetr  general  trend.  The  strong- 
est of  his  opponents  was  Grundtvig,  who  had  likewise  felt 
the  extraordinary  influence  of  Steffens  in  earlier  days,  but 
whose  genius  took  a  more  strenuous  bent  than  was  possible 
to  the  imaginative  and  genial  nature  of  Oehlenschlager. 
Grundtvig's  criticism  was  based  upon  a  twofold  opposition. 
In  the  first  place,  he  claimed  that  the  author  of  '•Hakon 
Jarl ' '  and  •'  Baldur  bin  Gode  "  was  lacking  io  the  historical 


s^naCi  that  he  had  failed  to  penetrate  into  the  spirit  of  the 
old  Norse  life,  and  that  his  envisageraent  of  Norse  antiquity 
was  so  colored  by  modern  sentiment,  so  adorned  with  a 
false  rhetoric  and  a  false  pathos  as  to  be  essentially  untrust- 
worthy. In  the  second  place,  Grundt\'ig  was  inspired  by  a 
stern  religious  impulse  to  condemn  what  seemed  to  him  the 
misleading  tendencies  of  Oehlenschlager's  conception  of 
the  relations  of  God  to  nature  and  to  man.  "It  grieves  me 
to  the  heart,"  he  said,  ^'to  note  the  growing  lack  of  re- 
ligious seriousness  in  your  poems,  and  that  in  your  latest 
poems  this  element  gives  place  to  a  sort  of  play  with  spiritual 
matters.  ...  It  pains  me  most  of  all  because  such  a 
change  must  find  its  basis  in  the  poet's  innermost  nature, 
must  follow  from  his  ceasing  to  reflect  seriously  upon  his 
own  spiritual  relation  to  God  as  his  servant  on  earth;  from 
his  attaching  more  weight  to  outward  show,  to  the  winning 
of  applause  and  honor,  than  to  the  helping  of  his  brothers  to 
worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  The  latter  of  these 
charges,  although  perfectly  sincere,  has  a  dogmatic  narrow- 
ness so  obvious  that  no  defense  of  the  poet  is  really  needed. 
The  charge  of  imperfect  historical  insight  i&  to  a  certain  extent 
juatifiedi  but  lies  with  equal  force  against  almost  every  artis- 
tic effort  to  reconstruct  the  life  of  a  bygone  age.  Oehlen- 
schlager  brought  the  same  charge  against  Ewald,  Grundtvig 
brought  it  against  Oehlenschlager,  and  later  writers  have 
brought  it  against  Grundtvig.  In  our  own  day  the  saga 
dramas  of  Bjornson  and  Ibsen  have  portrayed  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Vikintr  ajie  with  what  seems  to  modern  criti- 
cism  a  degree  of  \'ital  truth  that  goes  far  beyond  the  best 
achievements  of  Oehlenschlager  and  Grundtvig,  but  these 
later  works  are  by  no  means  guiltless  of  putting  nineteenth- 
century  sentiment  into  the  mouths  of  hero  and  heroine  of 
the  saga  lime.  The  critical  warfare  waged  against  Oehlen- 
schlager by  Jens  Baggesen  need  not  detain  us  long,  for  it  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  minute  questions  of  philology  and 
aesthetics,  and  had  its  mainspring  in  the  jealousy  of  a  rival 
who  found  himself  overshadowed  by  a  younger  man.  Bag- 
gesen was  doubtless  right  upon  many  points,  but  the  person- 
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al  element  in  his  attack  greatly  lesseoed  the  effectiveness  of 
his  criticism.  It  was  reserved  for  Heiberg,  a  later  and 
calmer  writer*  to  review  Oehlenschlager's  work  in  the  spirit 
of  an  enlightened  and  impersonal  ftsthetic  criticism,  and  to 
pass  upon  it  the  judgment  that  has  been  substantially  accept- 
ed by  posterity. 

For  twenty  years  after  his  return  to  Denmark,  in  1809, 
Oehlenschlager  kept  hard  at  work,  lecturing  at  the  univer- 
sity, del'ending^  himself  against  his  critics,  and  producing  a 
great  amount  of  original  work  of  various  sorts,  from  the  oc- 
casional set  of  verses  to  the  tragedy  and  the  epic  cycle. 
One  year  of  this  period  (1816— 17)  was  spent  abroad,  in 
what  the  poet  called  *'a  voluntary  ostracism,"  the  journey 
being  undertaken  in  a  moment  of  petulance  resulting  from 
Baggesen's  persistent  critical  onslaughts.  The  list  of  works 
produced  during  this  score  of  years  is  so  lengthy,  and  the 
gteaternumber  of  themso  unmistakably  inferior  to  their  pred- 
ecessors, that  only  a  few  need  be  named  at  all.  *'Nordens 
Guder"("Gods  of  the  North),  the  great  epic  cycle  of  the 
Scandinavian  Pantheon,  is  the  consummation  of  Oehlen- 
schlager's  efforts  to  utilize  the  Norse  mythology  for  the  pur- 
poses of  modern  poetry.  Allied  with  this  phase  of  his  gen- 
ius are  the  three  poems:  ^'Helge,"  *•  Yrsa/'  and  *'Hroars 
Saga,"  which  form  a  Sort  of  trilogy.  The  dramatic  idyl 
of  "Den  Lilk-  Hyrdedreng"  ('The  Little  Shepherd  Boy") 
was  so  beautiful  as  almost  to  silence  for  a  lime  the  critics  of 
the  poet.  "Hrolf  Krake,"  another  considerable  poem. 
deals  with  the  epic  material  previously  handled  by  Ewald 
in  his  pioneerattempt  to  delve  in  the  legendary  past.  "Oeeo 
i  Sydhavet"  ("The  Isle  in  the  Southern  Sea"!  is  a  prose 
romance  of  great  length,  the  only  important  work  o{  this 
sort  attempted  by  Oehlenschlager,  and  of  no  great  value  as  a 
whole,  although  including  some  attractive  episodes-  The 
principal  tragedies  of  these  twenty  years  are;  "Stsrkod- 
der,"  "Hagbarth  og  Signe,"  "Erik  og  Abel,"  "  Vsrin- 
gerne  i  Miklagard"  ("The  Varangians  in  Micklegarth" ). 
*' Karl  den  Store"  ("Karl  the  Great"),  and  "Langbar- 
dene"  ("The  Lombards"). 
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In  the  summer  of  1829  the  poelt  just  completingihis  fif- 
tieth year,  made  a  iioliday  trip  to  Sweden,  and  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm.  Invited  to  participate  in  the  annual 
celebration  of  the  University  of  Lund,  he  accepted,  and 
marched  to  the  cathedral  with  the  acadetric  procession. 
Tegner,  who  had  a  few  years  previously  resigned  his  post 
at  the  University  to  become  Bishop  of  Wexio,  and  whose 
rank  as  the  greatest  of  Swedish  jioets  was  now  unqueS" 
tioned.  took  the  leading  part  in  the  celebration,  and  be- 
stowed the  customary  laurels  upon  the  students  who  had 
won  their  degrees.  When  this  part  of  the  ceremony  was 
over,  the  speaker  turned  toward  OehJenschliiger,  and,  con- 
tinuing the  versified  address  which  had  accompanied  the 
awarding  of  academic  honors,  offered  a  laurel  wreath  to 
"the  Adam  of  skalds,  the  king  of  Northern  singers/'  In 
simple  and  touching  hexameters,  full  of  the  deepest  feeling, 
Tejifner  spoke  of  the  dissensions  of  the  past,  and  of  the  new 
spiritual  union  of  the  two  nations  that  the  honored  poet- 
guest  had  more  than  any  other  helped  to  cement.  "There- 
fore," he  said,  **in  the  name  of  song  and  of  the  eternal, 
Svca  offers  you  a  crown,  and  I  utter  these  words.  Accept 
it  from  a  fraternal  hand,  and  bear  it  in  memory  of  this  day." 
Thereupon,  amid  sound  of  cannon  and  trumpets,  the  speak- 
er crowned  his  brother  poet  and  embraced  him  before  the 
assembled  multitude.  When  the  enthusiasm  occasioned  by 
this  scene  had  been  given  time  to  subside,  Oehlenschlager, 
who  had  by  no  means  come  unprepared,  made  his  reply, 
likewise  in  verse,  emphasizing  the  essential  unity  of  the 
Scandinavian  nations,  and  making  graceful  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  honor  that  had  been  bestowed  upon  him.  A 
festival  banquet  followed,  with  the  usual  toasts  and  cheers, 
while  at  the  end  the  two  poets  were  raised  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  students  and  paraded  in  triumph.  Oehlenschla- 
ger  returned  to  Copenhagen  immediately,  and  a  few  days 
later  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  Tegner,  with  three  hun- 
dred of  his  fellow-countrymen,  upon  Danish  soil,  and  echo- 
iag  the  festivities  of  Lund.  Later  in  the  same  year — the 
fairest  in  his  whole  life — the  Danish  poet  received  the  Swe- 
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dish  decoration  of  the  North  Star  and  the  doctor's  degree 
from  Lund  University,  besides  being  made  the  recipient  of 
a  striking  demonstration  from  the  students  of  hia  own  uni- 
versity on  the  occasion  of  his  fiftieth  birthday. 

The  remaining  twenty  years  of  Oehlenschlager's  life  (for 
he  rounded  out  the  full  scriptural  tale)  were  no  less  active 
than  the  twenty  just  preceding.  They  were  marked  by  the 
same  uninterrupted  succession  of  new  productions,  tew  of 
which,  however,  were  worthy  of  his  genius,  although  the 
old  fire  and  deep  poetic  feeiing  flashed  out  now  and  then.  t& 
the  surprise  of  both  critics  and  friends.  Among  the  trage- 
dies of  this  closing  period  the  following  may  be  named: 
"Tordenskjold,"  *'Dronning  Margarets"  (** Queen  Mar* 
garet")  '^Sokrates'*  (the  poet's  only  employment  of  a 
Greek  theme)*  "Olaf  den  Hellige"  (''Olaf  the  Holy*'). 
"Knudden  Store  "("  Canute  the  Great*'),  *' Dina,**  and 
"Amleth."  The  latter  of  these  tragedies  is  particuiari^^  in- 
teresting as  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  historical  Hamlet 
of  Saxo's  chronicle  in  contrast  with  Shakespeare's  purely 
imaginative  creation  of  the  Danish  Prince.  It  seemed  to 
Oehlenschlager  thai  the  Hamlet  who  belonged  to  the  na- 
tional history  of  Denmark  deserved  treatment  at  tlie  hands 
of  a  Danish  poet,  and  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  patriotism 
to  restore  the  figure  to  Danish  literature.  Other  works  of 
this  period  were:  "  Norgcsrejsen  "  ("The  Journey  to  Nor- 
way"), "  Diglekunsten  "  ("The  Art  of  Poetry"),  *' Oer- 
varodds  Saga,"  and  *'  Landet  Fundet  og  Forsvundet" 
("The  Found  and  Vanished  Land").  Tlie  last-named 
work  deals,  in  dramatic  form,  with  the  Norse  discovery  of 
Vinland.  The  poet's  last  production  was  a  hero-poem 
upon  the  subject  of  *'Regnar  Lodbrok,"  and  ends  with  the 
pathetic  words;  "Thi;  old  Skald  sang  for  the  last  tJrae  of 
the  old  Norse  heroes."  The  poet's  ♦' Erindringer"  (•*  Rec- 
ollections" ),  upnn  which  hy  had  been  engaged  for  several 
years,  remained  to  be  published  after  his  death.  The  se- 
ries of  works  thus  completed  fills^  in  the  standard  editiont 
no  less  than  forty  volumes,  of  which  four  contain  tlie 
"Erindringer,"  ten  the  tragedies,  and  twenty-six  the  mis- 
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cellaneous  productions  in  verse  and  prose.  They  stand  as 
a  lasting  monument  to  the  genius  of  the  greatest  poet  of  Den- 
mark, as  the  living  memorial  of  their  author's  singularly  rich, 
fruitful,  and  fortunate  career. 

Outwardly  this  score  of  years  that  crowned  Oehlenschla- 
ger'g  life  was  comparatively  uneventful,  A  journey  to  Nor- 
way in  1833  (commemorated  in  "  Norgesrejsen")  and  a  sec- 
ond visit  to  Sweden  in  1S47,  where  he  received  ovations  at 
Stockholm  and  Upsala,  were  the  most  noteworthy  episodes 
oi  this  period.  Meanwhile,  in  face  of  the  poet's  broadening 
fame  and  strengthened  hold  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his 
fellow-countrymen,  the  wave  of  adverse  criticism  that  had  at 
one  time  risen  so  high  was  steadily  subsiding,  and  even  his 
most  determined  opponents  came  to  recognize  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  nation  to  the  man  who,  whatever  his  lapses  from  a 
high  ideal  and  however  weak  he  had  shown  himself  in  his 
comparative  failures,  had  nevertheless  created  a  new  litera- 
ture for  Denmark,  and  awakened  the  creative  spirit  that  was 
now  displaying  itself  on  every  hand.  It  was  during  these 
last  years  of  Oehlenschlager's  life — that  is,  during  the  thir- 
ties and  forties — that  most  of  the  men  arose  who  have  sliaped 
nineteenth-century  Danish  literature.  Besides  the  continued 
activities  of  the  older  men — Gnindtx'ig,  Heiberg,  and  J.  C. 
Hauch — these  years  record  the  appearance  and  early  suc- 
cesses of  the  novelists  tngemann,  Blicher,  Goldschmidt,  and 
St.  Aubain;  of  Henrik  Hertz^  master  of  the  lyric  and  ro- 
mantic drama;  of  the  poets  Paludan-Miiller,  Winther,  and 
Ploug;  of  Kierkegaard,  in  spirit  and  influence  akin  to  our 
own  Emerson;  and  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  dear  to 
the  childhood  of  all  lands.  Widely  divergent  as  were  the 
paths  of  these  men,  Oehlenschlager  felt,  and  justly,  that 
they  were  in  some  sense  his  successors,  and  that  he  had 
given  the  impulse  which  was  resulting  in  so  marked  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  national  literature.  Nearly  all  of  these  men, 
old  and  young,  joined  to  do  him  honor  in  the  celebration  of 
his  seventieth  birthday,  which  was  carried  out  with  great 
pomp  and  display  of  enthusiasm,  and  even  evoked  tributes 
oi  heartfelt  admiration  from  Heiberg  and  Grundtvig*  the 
10 
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poet's  most  inveterate  critics.  A  few  weeks  later  he  lay 
upon  his  deathbed.  At  his  request  his  son  read  to  him  the 
scene  from  his  own  **Sokrates/'  in  which  the  philosopher 
discoursed  upon  death.  He  also  expressed  the  wish  that 
this  tragedy  should  be  presented  at  the  theatre  as  a  memo- 
rial performance  after  his  death.  A  few  hours  later,  toward 
midnight,  January'  20,  1850,  he  passed  quietly  away,  retain- 
ing full  consciousness  almost  to  the  last  moment.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Frederiksborg  churchyard,  where  a  massive 
block  of  stone  marks  his  grave.  Hans  Christian  Andersen 
tells  us  that  when,  a  short  time  after  the  entombment,  fresh 
wreaths  were  brought  to  replace  the  old  ones  upon  the  gra\e 
it  was  found  that  a  song  bird  had  made  its  nest  in  the  witli- 
ered  leaves.  It  is  a  pretty  story,  and  ser\'es  well  to  end  our 
account  of  the  great  national  poet  of  Denmark. 

William  Morton  Payne. 

[A  condensed  form  of  this  essav  w»s  publUhed  in  "A  Libnrr  of  the 
World's  Beat  Literature."  For  permission  to  reproduce  the  matter  appear- 
ing In  that  work,  the  author  Is  indebted  to  the  courtesv  of  the  publUher.] 


AN  EDUCATIONAL  REFORMER.' 

The  reception  accorded  this  volume  has  not  been  uniform- 
ly sympathetic.  The  subject  of  the  memoir  did  not  live  in 
the  public  eye.  His  character  was  far  removed  from  the 
conventional  type  which  claims  poslhumcms  recognition  in 
the  shape  of  an  official  biography.  His  achievements,  even 
in  the  field  of  education,  were  certainly  not  great  enough  to 
warrant  his  becoming  a  prey  to  the  notoriety  that  pursues  a 
man  who  has  made  some  signal  success.  All  this  may  fairly 
be  granted  to  orthodox  criticism,  which  resents  a  new  claim' 
ant  for  its  suffrages.  Yet  one  cannot  but  be  glad,  after  read- 
ing QuickCs  life,  that  many  who  never  heard  his  name  before 
and  who  can  still  confess  their  ignorance  without  shame, 
have  been  introduced  by  its  pages  to  an  attractive  personality 
of  no  common  sort. 

Fortunately  the  writer  intrusted  with  the  task  of  present- 
ing a  picture  of  a  man  of  such  unique  temperament  has  not 
followed  the  lines  of  an  ordinary  biography.  The  present 
volume  could  not  be  better  arranged  as  a  memorial  of  one 
whose  life  was  not  cast  in  a  common  mold.  The  editor, 
Mr.  Storr,  a  lifelong  friend,  has  been  loj'al  enough  to  har- 
monize his  biographical  methods  with  the  peculiar  traits  of 
the  subject  of  his  memoir.  Quick's  temperament  was  des- 
ultory and  irregular  in  its  impulses,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  pages  of  his  memoir  rcfiects  in  a  very  effective  way 
these  characteristic  traits-  Without  chronological  sequence 
or  logical  connection  they  give  us  the  thoughts  of  a  mind 
delicately  organized,  with  a  singular  gift  of  originality,  in 
words  jotted  down  from  time  to  time  as  the  occasion  prompt- 
ed. For  Quick  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  what  might  be 
called  an  intellectual  log  book,  capable  of  furnishing  attract- 
ive and  stimulating  extracts  from  true  personal  records..     The 
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editor  thus  had  abundant  material  to  draw  from,  and  he  has 
certainly  succeeded  in  bringing  out  on  almost  every  page 
something  that  attests  Quick's  powers  of  observation  and  re- 
flection. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  actual  biography  hardly 
covers  more  than  a  fifth  oi  the  volume,  the  remainder  of 
which  consists  of  excerpts  from  Quick's  diaries,  taken  di- 
rectly as  they  must  stand  In  the  original  manuscripts^  and 
without  attempt  at  systematic  classification.  This  is  all  as  it 
should  be,  for  the  book  could  under  no  circumstances  ap- 
peal to  a  large  public,  while  those  persona  who  do  read  it 
will  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Storr  thai  he  has  done  no  violence  to 
Quick's  words  by  placing  them  under  restrictions  and  con- 
ditions alien  to  every  instinct  of  his  nature. 

Very  little  is  told  us  of  Quick's  earl}'  years.  He  was  not 
precocious,  so  the  records  of  his  youth  are  given  in  less  than 
half  a  dozen  pages.  Born  in  1S31  in  London,  he  received 
the  kind  of  education  and  training  that  the  ordinary-  middle- 
class  Englishman  gets.  His  father  was  a  London  merchant 
comfortably  well  to  do.  The  certain!}'  of  a  competency  not 
dependent  on  his  own  efforts  undoubtedly  produced  in  Quick 
a  readiness  to  follow  the  caprices  of  his  fancy  to  the  complete 
sacrifice  of  his  own  material  welfare.  This  may  not  have 
been  a  misfortune  for  him,  since  to  a  man  of  his  tempera- 
ment the  obligation  of  following  an  occupation  of  routine  la- 
bor might  have  been  fatal  to  the  development  of  the  finer 
Sensibilities  of  his  nature- 

At  Harrow  he  had  as  fellow -students  Butler  and  Cal- 
verly,  whose  names  became  in  different  ways  well  known 
to  the  public.  His  career  both  at  school  and  at  Cambridge 
aeems  to  have  been  uneventful,  illness  interfering  with  the 
possibility  of  academic  success.  His  voluminous  diaries  con- 
tain almost  no  reference  to  this  formative  period.  It  can  be 
well  understood  that  he  looked  b^ck  on  the  time  spent  at 
grinding  on  mathematics  at  Trinity  College  with  no  degree 
of  satisfaction.  Visits  to  the  Conlinenl  had  made  him  profi- 
cient in  modern  languages,  but  his  knowledge  of  these  was 
not  scientific  in  the  philological  sense^  his  interests  lying' 
rather  on  the  literary  side.     In  this  direction  his  university 
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work  could  give  him  no  assistance,  nor  can  the  impulse  to 
what  he  afterwards  accomplished  as  a  pioneer  in  educational 
theory  be  looked  for  in  these  college  days. 

After  receiving  the  amount  of  academic  distinction  appro- 
priate to  one  who  worked  serioiialy  at  a  subject  which  failed 
entirely  to  excite  his  interest,  Quick  emerged  from  Cam- 
bridge, andv  like  multitudes  of  other  graduates,  took  holy  or- 
ders. A  half  century  ago  almost  every  one  who  had  no 
taste  for  the  medical  or  legal  professions,  unless  he  were 
strongly  a nli- religious,  did  exactly  what  Robert  Hebert 
Quick  did.  As  his  biographer  paints  out,  do  one  could 
pretend  that  his  motives  for  undertaking  ministerial  work 
were  due  to  any  such  call  as  prompted  men  like  Pusey  and 
Newman  to  "see  in  the  clerical  profession  the  one  and  only 
worthy  pursuit  in  Ijfe.'^' 

It  would  not  be  necessary  to  make  an  apologetic  compari- 
son of  this  nature  had  not  ungenerous  criticism^  questioned 
Quick's  sincerity  in  selecting  his  career.  He  was  comforta- 
bly off.  His  nature  was  twisted  in  no  direction  by  unworthy 
ambition.  His  attitude  toward  religious  matters  is  constantly 
revealed  in  hia  journals,  and  nothing  could  be  freer  from 
cant.  His  nature  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  reality  oi 
spiritual  things.  Simply  because  his  temperament  did  not 
fit  him,  or  rather  because  he  fancied  it  did  not  fit  him, for  the 
work  of  a  parish  priest  is  no  ground  for  casting  reflections 
on  his  motives  for  accepting  ordination  in  the  Church  of  En- 
gland- As  a  schoolmaster  he  may  be  said  also  to  have  failed. 
But  no  one  would  think  on  that  account  of  denying  his  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  education. 

After  his  ordination  he  became  a  curate  without  stipend  in 
an  East  End  parish.  It  is  characteristic  that  his  good  nature 
and  sympathy  should  have  caused  Mm  at  the  very  start  to 
work  among  the  poor.  It  is  equally  characteristic  that  he 
soon  felt  impelled  to  give  up  parish  work  for  an  educational 
career.  From  what  is  reported  by  those  associated  with  him 
he  was  by  no  means  a  failure.  There  was  much  in  his  na- 
ture which  admirably  titted  him  for  just  this  type  of  clerical 
duty.     But  he  already  evinced   that  impatience  of   results 
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which  produced  ihat  unslabkness,  so  mysterious  to  his 
friends,  which  crops  out  time  and  time  again  in  his  after 
life.  His  lack  of  self-coniidence  was  coupled  with  a  strange 
miscalculation  of  the  **-vis  inertitB^^  in  human  nature.  So, 
looking  on  educational  work  as  offering  a  relief  from  the 
difficulties  of  an  active  lifci  with  its  soul-diaturbing  problems, 
he  turned  to  teaching. 

His  first  experience  hardly  convinced  him  that  his  choice 
was  a  wise  one.  He  had  left  his  London  parish  to  become 
mathematical  master  in  a  school  at  Guildford,  because  he 
seemed  to  himself  to  be  "doing  no  good  there,  and  getting 
very  idle."  Idleness  wai^  certainly  not  to  plague  him  in  his 
new  situation,  but  before  long  he  had  thoughts  of  seeking 
another  curacy.  He  complained  of  monotony  and  routine, 
and  soon  shook  off  the  traces,  calculating  that  the  sum  total 
of  benefit  he  derived  was  a  better  understanding  of  the  char- 
acter of  boys.  '*  My  intercourse,"  he  tells  us,  "on  the 
whole,  raised  them  in  my  estimation,  and  increased  my  lik- 
ing for  them.*' 

He  also  learned  to  have  a  supreme  contempt  for  common 
educational  methods.  He  embarked  on  his  teaching  adven- 
ture with  something  of  the  reformer's  spirit ;  but,  brought  into 
contact  with  human  nature  in  its  undeveloped  stale,  he  was 
all  the  more  convinced  that  what  he  was  doing  as  a  fixture  in 
the  machinery  of  a  school  was  partly  ineffectual  and  partly 
harmful.  In  fact  he  was  hardly  built  in  the  way  to  command 
success  either  as  a  subordinate  or  as  a  principal  in  a  school- 
Apart  from  his  disappointment  at  seeing  no  chance  for  ap- 
plying his  views  on  educational  reform,  what  can  be  said  of 
a  prospective  educator  of  youth  who  had  so  little  of  the  in- 
fallible dictator  in  him  as  to  say  in  speaking  of  juvenile  mo- 
rality: **  Lying,  indeed,  did  come  under  my  notice,  but  so, 
also,  did  many  instances  of  truthfulness  when  truth  was  in- 
convenient and  dangerous." 

Quick  had  often  visited  the  Continent  before,  but  now  ap- 
parently he  went  there  with  the  serious  purpose  of  learning 
something  of  secondary  education  in  France  and  Germany. 
He  was  a  keen  observer  of  what  fell  in  his  way.     His  criti- 
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cismsof  Matthew  Arnold's  well-known  writings  on  the  school 
systems  of  the  Continent  indicate  that  he  penetrated  beneath 
the  surface  of  pedagogical  literature  and  watched  as  a  sj^m- 
pathetic  but  discriminating  observer  the  actual  working  of 
these  school  systems.  Of  the  years,  which  fall  between  his 
teraporarj^  retirement  from  teaching  and  hig  return  to  it  again 
we  are  given  very  little  information  in  the  fragmenlB  from  the 
journal.  But  undoubtedly  in  the  five  years  from  i860  on  he 
was  laying  the  foundation  for  his  work  on  Educational  Re- 
formers which  appeared  in  the  early  seventies.  What  he 
read  and  observed  during  this  period  did  not  tend  to  make 
him  accept  English  educational  methods  in  any  less  critical 
jnind  than  in  the  few  months  of  his  novitiate-  More  definite 
and  better-informed  convictions  seemed  to  have  encouraged 
him.  however,  to  make  another  trial.  Probably  he  now  felt 
that  he  could  not  only  criticise  but  offer  some  positive  pro- 
gramme of  reform. 

The  latter  part  of  1867  found  him  assistant  master  at  Cran- 
leigh  School.  He  soon  exchanged  this  post  for  what  seemed 
a  better  place  at  Hurstpierpoint.  Things  went  smoothly  for 
a  time,  but  he  speedily  became  conscious  of  the  deadening 
effect  of  scholastic  work  in  a  small  isolated  community. 
'*The  thoughts  and  interests  of  the  masters  were  hardly 
more  extended  than  those  of  the  boys,  and  in  the  dearth  of 
other  topics  men  devote  their  leisure  to  making  elaborate 
studies  of  each  other*s  defects,*'  A  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  head  master  and  his  staff,  in  which  Quick  became 
involved,  naturally  made  his  sensitive  nature  all  the  more 
open  to  the  trying  side  of  school  routine. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  relations  to  his  superior  or  to 
his  fellow-masters  it  is  certain  that  he  endeared  himself  to 
his  students,  one  of  whom  contributes  some  delightful  rem- 
iniscences: "It  seems  to  me  that  evei^'body  loved  him  and 
valued  his  good  opinion,  and  that  nobody  could  have  dreamed 
of  deliberately  vexing  him  " — **  more  than  twenty  years  ago 
and  yet  the  picture  is  scarcely  blurred:  the  cheery  voice,  the 
kind,  eager  face,  the  long  growth  of  red  beard,  even  the 
white  flannels  and  the  gray  shirt." 
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We  can  hardly  wonder  that  he  entered  with  the  fullest 
sympathy  into  the  human  side  of  school  life  when  we  read 
of  his  performing  a  flogging  expeiriment  on  hiinsell'  in  order 
to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  effects  of  this  kind  of  punishment. 
'*!  found  the  pain  I  gave  myself  far  more  than  I  expected; 
and  as  I  had  treated  myself  indulgently,  I  feared  I  had  often 
given  a  far  more  severe  punishment  than  I  had  intended. 
My  practice,  therefore,  for  the  future  was  much  modified  b}' 
the  single  flagellation.  I  wi^h  we  could  more  often  puE  our- 
selves in  the  place  of  our  pupils,  and  so  learn  or  suffer  what 
we  require  of  them." 

It  did  not  take  long  to  convince  him  that  his  period  of  use- 
fulness at  Hurstpierpont  was  over.  He  left  after  a  staj'  of 
three  months — -certainly  a  ridiculou&ly  short  time  either  to 
test  his  own  success  or  the  et^ciency  of  the  school.  The 
next  year  was  a  fruitful  one,  for  it  saw  the  publication  of 
**  Educational  Reformers.*'  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
continental  experience  which  gave  the  impulse  to  its  produc- 
tion. "I  have  found,"  he  writes,  '*that  in  the  histor}-  of 
education  not  only  good  books  but  all  books  are  in  German 
or  some  other  foreign  language.*'  His  own  work  was  to 
serve  as  a  kind  of  bait  to  induce  English  schoolmasters  to 
learn  something  of  foreign  models  by  opening  up  a  new  vista 
of  educational  methods.  The  book  was  bj'  no  means  theo- 
retical, and  reflected  the  open-mindedness  of  its  author,  who 
reduced  himself  to  the  role  of  interpreting  Comedius,  Rous- 
seau* and  Pestalozzi.  Like  Carlyle's  *' Sartor  Resartus,"' 
the  book  found  a  most  appreciative  public  among  tranS" 
Atlantic  Eiigli,sh-3peaking  people*  while  Quick  experienced 
the  prophet's  fate  in  his  own  country.  As  a  business  ven- 
ture it  was  a  complete  failure,  but  Quick  met  this  misfortune 
with  composure.  Later  he  was  gratitied  to  tind  its  popularit}' 
on  the  increase  at  home,  and  he  supplied  the  demand  there 
with  customary  disregard  for  his  material  interests  by  im- 
porting the  pirated  American  edition  and  disposing  of  it  at 
cost  price.  But  ''Educational  Reformers"  brought  him  at 
least  into  public  notice-  Early  in  1869  he  received  an  ap- 
poiatuneat  to  a  mastership  in  modern  languages  at  Harrow, 
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being  surprised  and  flattered  to  be  invited  to  the  place  where 
he  himself  had  been  trained  and  where  his  old  schoolfellow, 
BuUer,  was  now  head  master.  These  associations,  and  the 
contrast  to  the  small  schools  where  he  had  previously  worked, 
all  contributed  to  make  him  feel  that  he  was  about  to  get  into 
an  atmosphere  where  he  could  do  effectual  work.  All  looked 
roseate  at  the  outset.  "Yesterday  the  sight  oi  the  whole 
school  assembled  in  the  Speech  Room  was  to  me  not  onlj 
pleasurable  but  something  more  too." 

But  nearer  acquaintance  with  his  work  and  his  surround- 
ings eliminated  the  effect  of  these  pleasurable  impressions. 
He  had  already  by  taste  and  by  study  acquired  a  strong  dis- 
trust of  English  educational  methods,  and  it  is  strange  that 
he  ever  fancied  he  could  be  satisfied  to  work  in  a  great  pub- 
lic school,  the  very  incarnation  of  the  principles  he  criticised. 
His  journals  speak  constantly  of  headaches.  They  may 
have  been  rather  the  effect  than  the  cauae  of  the  mental  de- 
pression under  which  he  labored  during  the  four  years  of  his 
connection  with  Harrow. 

It  seems  plain  that  he  overworked  himself.  Here  is  the 
schedule  of  his  day:  "Down  at  6;  worked  at  Prendergast 
and  French  construing  till  school  at  7:30;  breakfast,  9:15 
109:45;  then  maps,  exercises,  etc.,  till  12  o'clock;  school; 
from  1 145  to  3,  French  construing  and  compose  German  ex- 
ercise ;  from  3  to  4:30,  in  school;  4:3010  5  : 30,  looking  over 
exercises:  5:30  to  6:30,  Caesar  lesson;  8  to  10:30,  looking 
over  German  exercises." 

This  is  certainly  an  appalling  record.  "No  wonder,"  he 
exclaims,  "I  am  like  a  line  turning  a  wheel  in  a  mine/'  The 
fact  is  he  was  over-conscientious  and  was  no  economizer  of 
time.  He  still  believed  in  teaching.  But  those  about  him 
he  regarded  as  "exactors  of  work"  and  not  teachers.  The 
world  of  the  masters  and  the  world  of  the  boys  were  tar 
apart.  Neither  understood  the  other.  A  great  public  school 
only  presented  him  with  the  old  problems  on  a  larger  scale, 
associated  with  a  dead  mass  of  conventionalism  which  stood 
in  the  way  of  improvement.  His  sole  satisfaction  was  the 
consciousness^  that  he  had  a  "fair  hold  on  boysi"  and  his 
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coastant  consolation  was  "books  about  teaching — they  took 
my  life  up  into  a  clearer  and  hrighter  atmosphere." 

Regretted  by  his  associates,  he  gave  up  what  most  men 
would  have  regarded  as  an  enviable  position,  generally  the 
stepping-stone  to  substantial  advancement  in  his  profession. 
This  record  of  experiments  ending  only  in  failure  becomes 
normal.  In  1876  he  acquired  a  small  preparatory  school  in 
London.  Here  for  four  years  he  watched  its  numbers  de- 
crease from  twenty  to  minute  proportions.  He  tried  the 
country  with  no  better  success.  He  was  now  advancing 
toward  the  age  when  even  his  magnificent  optimism  could 
not  disguise  from  him  the  truth.  "  Everybody  seems  to  unite 
in  assuring  me  that  I  am  not  of  the  slightest  use.  and  can't 
and  shan't  be."  Even  his  appointment  at  Cambridge  to  a 
lectureship  on  education  brought  disillusionment.  He  did 
not  merit  the  small  number  of  the  audience — once  there  were 
but  four  present  and  those  ladies-  He  remembered  as  hts 
most  successful  lecture  one  given  at  Westminster  to  half  a 
dozen  people.  But  nobody  cared  about  the  subject.  Those 
\v*ho  came  were  hardly  the  material  on  which  he  wished  to 
work — **  schoolgirls  *' — and  he  felt  dreadfully  tried  in  his 
consciousness  of  the  entire  lack  of  appreciation  of  what  he 
had  to  say. 

In  1883  he  was  glad  to  escape  from  a  life  passed  under 
"conditions  similar  to  a  London  tramp,"  in  which  terms  he 
describes  the  head-mastership  of  his  small  country-  school,  by 
accepting  at  the  hands  of  his  college  a  living  in  the  north  of 
England.  He  looked  forward  to  more  leisure  for  reading, 
and  in  addition  to  the  parish  work,  for  which  his  genial  na- 
ture gave  him  undeniable  qualiticationsi  there  were  a  gram- 
mar school  and  parochial  schools  to  enable  htm  to  keep  in 
touch  with  practical  education.  He  found,  however,  that  the 
schools  brought  him  into  unpleasant  personal  conflicts  with 
his  parishioners,  who,  in  their  sturdy  Yorkshire  independ- 
ence, resented  his  reforming  ideas.  Besides,  Church  work 
itself  burdened  him  with  the  unending  succession  of  minudit 
which  he  was  too  conscientious  to  neglect.  So  in  1S87  he 
resigned  his  charge  and  went  to  live  in  a  pleasant  suburban 
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district  within  easy  reach  of  London.  Here  he  found  his 
occupation  at  last  after  years  of  restlessness  and  change. 
It  had  taken  him  a  long  lime  to  discover  that  his  real  useful- 
ness lay  entirely  outside  the  limita  of  what  he  had  so  often 
taken  up  and  abandoned. 

He  stimulated  others  to  more  faithful,  more  earnest  devo- 
tion to  teaching.  He  himself  understood  better  than  they  its 
conditions  and  its  problems,  but  had  failed  from  purely  tem- 
peramental reasons  to  make  use  of  what  he  knew.  Sur- 
rounded by  his  books,  always  approachable  to  his  wide  cir- 
cle of  friends,  always  re^idy  to  assist  those  interested  in  his 
favorite  study,  he  passed  the  remaining  four  years  of  his  lite 
in  quiet  usefulness.  His  faith  in  the  cause  to  which  he  de- 
voted himself  never  wavered.  Keenly  distrustful  of  himself, 
he  yet  never  questioned  that  his  confidence  in  a  real  science 
of  education  was  well  placed.  Il  is  this  unflagging  interest, 
associated  with  a  most  extraordinary  capacity  for  seeing  all 
sides  of  a  subject,  which  ought  to  make  Quick's  journal  a 
vadi  mmufti  for  the  teacher.  He  had  no  system.  He  was 
too  close  to  nature's  complexities  to  systematize  what  he  ob- 
served. But  his  own  failures  bore  more  fruit  than  the  suc- 
cesses of  most  men.  and  his  name  will  not  soon  be  forgotten 
as  the  worthy  compeer  of  those  educational  reformers  about 
whom  he  wrote  with  such  single-hearted  interest. 

W.  L.  BevAN. 


SPANISH  FICTION  FROM  CABALLERO  TO  PE- 

REDA.' 

Those  Spanish  novelists  whom  foreigners  are  apt  to  know 
— Gald63,  Valera*  Bazan*  VaId«Js^a!l  belong  to  a  generation 
that  fought  its  way  into  literature  about  and  after  1870.  But 
novels  were  plentiful  in  Spain  before  that  era,  and  although 
for  the  most  pari  of  slight  valuCf  exceptions  are  not  wanting. 

The  radical  fault  of  this  fiction  is  its  childishness.  The 
authors  deny  themselves  nothing:  social  problems  are  dis- 
cussed, orthodoxy  defended;  there  are  glorifications  of  vir- 
tue, hymns  to  passion,  visions  of  heaven,  hell,  and  purga- 
tory. But  the  fat  phrases  are  spoken  with  the  tremulous, 
irresolute  voice  of  a  minor.  It  is  a  child's  hand  that  is  ex- 
erting itself  to  set  the  world  a-movirjg. 

It  happens,  however,  now  and  then,  that  the  child  has  tal- 
ent, perhaps  even  glimpses  of  genius.  The  volumes  pub- 
lished over  the  signature  of  Fernan  Caballero  were  many  in 
number  and  heavy  in  bulk,  but  as  far  as  their  intellectual 
quality  was  concerned  they  might  all  have  been  written  be- 
fore the  long-lived  authoress  was  sixteen  and  after  she  had 
passed  seventy-eight.  She  admires  Balzac,  and  refers  with 
approval  to  his  political  and  religious  conservatism.  But 
whereas  Balzac's  religion  was  of  a  kind  to  fill  the  pious 
Manzoni  with  apprehension,  Caballero's  religiosity  would 
appeal  with  equal  potency  to  sextons,  apple  women,  and  the 
Bourbons  after  1814.  However  little  faith  one  may  have  in 
Balzac  as  a  constructive  statesman,  there  is  absolutely  no 
denying  that  he  diagnosed  the  social  and  political  cankers 
of  Louis  Philippe''3  bourgeois  monarchy,  for  in  "  Z-  Mar- 
cas*'  he  predicted  its  inevitable  downfall  eight  years  be- 
fore this  actually  came  to  pass.  Caballero's  political  insight 
is  as  valuable  as  Marie  Antoinette's,  who  chided  the  people 
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for  clamoring  fdr  bread  when  cakes  could  be  had  so  cheap. 
But  statesmanship  is  not  an  indispensable  requisite  to  a  nov- 
elist. It  is  worse  that  CabalJero  is  as  innocent  of  novelisttc 
technique  as  of  political  econornj'.  Htr  novels  are  the  leis- 
urely talk  of  a  female  gossip  wich  a  whole  evening  to  spare; 
her  short  stories  the  more  hurried  neighborly  chats  across 
the  fence  before  breakfast,  with  exactly  as  much  of  concen- 
tration and  order.  But,  after  relieving  his  mind  in  the  pre- 
ceding fashion,  the  conscientious  critic  pauses,  reflects,  and 
regrets.  For  he  recalls  to  mind  the  sundry  times  that  he 
has  seen  these  clouds  of  words  pierced  by  rays  illuminating^ 
traits  of  character  and  custom  with  an  unforgettable  sheen. 
Ever  and  anon  the  clouds  even  shaped  themselves  into  hu- 
man form  that  will  not  easily  be  forgotten,  as  is  the  case 
with  certain  characters  in  "The  Sea  Gull"  and  '*  Clementia." 
if  FernanCaballero's  powers  of  ratiocination  are  as  untrained 
as  a  child's,  she  also  in  moments  perceives  character  with  a 
bright  child's  intuition.  If  she  wastes  words  with  the  reck- 
lessness of  irresponsible  old  age,  she  possesses  some  of  the 
charity  which  comes  with  advancing  years.  "Ser\'ile  and 
Liberal"  is  upon  the  whole  prettj'  poor  stuff,  but  it  is  re- 
deemed by  the  second  chapter  with  the  inimitable  school- 
master, his  wife  and  his  sister,  that  ugly  and  lovely  trio 
whom  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  political  refugee  fright- 
ens almost  to  death. 

Fernan  Caballero  had  merits  which  may  without  exaggera- 
tion be  called  sterling.  The  greatest  was  that  she  told  the 
plain  lives  of  the  people  of  her  own  day  and  country.  If 
she  did  not  do  it  with  the  art  of  a  Jane  Austen^hardly  even 
a  Maria  Edgeworth — ^she  did  it  well  enough  to  be  accounted 
one  of  the  women  whom  literature  could  ill  afford  to  spare. 

Whenever  Fernan  Caballero  tries  to  be  pathetic  or  ter- 
rific, her  success  is  at  best  questionable.  When  some  one 
in  **The  Two  Graces"  produces  from  under  a  cloth  a  hu- 
man limb — the  arm  which  a  sinful  but  hard-tried  woman  has 
lost  through  a  cancerous  complaint — the  effect  is  about  as 
powerful  as  might  be  that  of  five  severed  finger  nails  sudden- 
ly uncovered-     Still,    Caballero  appears   earnest  and   pro- 
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iound  by  comparison  with  her  younger  imitator,  Antonio  de 
Tnieba.  "  Rose-Colored  Siories'*  is  the  title  of  oae  of  his 
volumes;  it  might  be  applied  to  all  of  them.  Whether  he 
describes  the  peasants  of  the  Basque  provinces  or  the  arti- 
sans of  Madrid's  suburbs,  he  is  all  smiles  and  sunshine- 
This  perpetual  merriment  palls  on  the  reader,  but  taken  in 
small  doses  Trueba  is  not  without  charm.  Some  of  Fernan 
Caballero'a  best  work,  was  done  in  recasting-  popular  legends 
and  anecdotes,  and  Trueba's  handling  of  airatlar  matter  is 
not  always  inferior  to  his  teacher's.  Like  much  other  Span- 
ish fiction,  Trueba^'s  tales  never  indicate  a  strong  grip,  but 
quite  often  show  the  gentle  pres&yre  of  carefully  modeling 
fingers.  A  graceful  drollery  lights  up  some  of  his  shorter 
stories  as  the  amile  of  fresh  young  lips. 

Trueba  was  unable  to  widen  the  scope  of  his  country's 
literature  in  any  notewortliy  degree.  A  writer  of  much 
greater  power  is  Pedro  Antonio  de  Alarc6n.  He  is  one  of 
not  a  few  who,  because  everybody  else  in  the  nineteenth 
century  wrote  novels,  did  so  too.  thereby  violating  the  true 
character  of  his  talents.  In  1855  Alarcon  published  the 
*■  Finale  of  Norma,"  a  very  romantic  and  not  very  good 
novel.  Two  years  later  he  suffered  defeat  with  a  play  which 
was  his  first  and  only  dramatic  attempt.  No  careful  reader 
will  fail  to  see  that  Alarcon  made  a  mistake  in  allowing  him- 
self to  be  so  quickly  and  completely  discouraged,  for,  what- 
ever talent  his  later  novels  reveal,  it  is  the  talent  of  the  born 
dramatist — a  dramatist  essentially  of  the  Spanish  type — not 
one  who  can  make  character  unfold  itself  through  dialogue 
which  all  the  while  leads  up  to  action,  conflict,  and  climax. 
Most  of  the  classical  Spanish  plays  have  little*  if  any,  char- 
acter-unfolding; but  they  abound  in  situations,  thrilling  or 
laughter-provoking,  the  force  of  which  causes  the  specta- 
lor  to  overlook  that  between  them  chasms  are  yawning 
which  a  luxuriant  lyrical  flora  is  in  vain  intended  to  cover. 
In  modern  times,  Echegaray'^s  dramas  are  widely  known 
specimens  of  the  genre  which  has  also  been  cultivated  out- 
fiide  of  Spain — by  Hugo,  for  one.  It  ia  far  from  universally 
beloved  nowadays,  but  large  numbers  will  accept  it  if  served 
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in  operatic  form  by  Italian  composers.  The  proverb  which 
makes  an  assertion  regarding  the  customs  of  birds  of  a  feath- 
er never  found  a  better  illustration  than  when  so  many  of 
Hugo's  dramas  w  ere  appropriated  by  Ilalian  librettist?.  But 
if  Hugo's  theater  served  V'erdi  well  in  the  making  of  "  Er- 
nani"  and  **Riga]!etto,"  the  Spanish  stage  furnished  him 
quite  as  useful  material  for  thrte  or  four  other  operas,  among 
them  his  greatest  popular  success,  "The  Troubadour." 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  which  Alarcon's  best  tragical 
novel,  "The  Infant  with  the  Globe,"  resembles  so  much  as 
an  opera  by  Verdi.  As  if  prompted  by  an  irresistible  in- 
stinct, the  author  has  put  everything  in  such  inviting  order 
for  a  composer  that  the  wonder  is  the  invitation  has  not  long 
ago  been  heeded.  It  should  be  no  objection  that  the  main 
features  are  also  those  of  Scott's  "Bride  of  Lammermoor/' 
which  Donizetti  set  to  such  catchy  music,  for  there  are  suffi- 
cient opportunities  for  new  effects  in  the  old  approved 
style.  What  a  quartet  a  la  Rigoletio  the  first  lottery  scene 
would  make,  with  the  priest  (bass)  to  the  left  trying  to  calm 
the  raging  Manoel  (tenor),  while  to  the  right  the  usurer 
Elias  (barytone)  argues  with  his  daughter  Soledad  (sopra- 
no and  primiidonna  assoltila).  Manoel's  Subsequent  leave- 
taking  would  give  both  composer  and  singer  the  chance  of 
a  lifetime.  And  where  would  even  a  Mascagni  find  more 
horror  to  the  square  inch  than  in  the  closing  scene,  where 
the  lover  chokes  the  primadonna  assolata  to  death  in  his 
valiant  arms,  and  is  immediately  stabbed  and  killed  by  her 
husband?  But  it  is  unfair  to  Alarcon  to  bracket  his  name 
with  Mascagni's;  it  is  Verdi  at  his  very  best  whom  he  re- 
calls as  much  as  it  is  at  all  possible  for  a  master  of  one  art 
to  recall  one  of  another.  The  finest  passages  in  Verdi's 
•'  Requiem ' '  are  in  nowise  sublimer  than  the  scene  where  the 
raging  Manoel  cairns  down  and  begins  to  adorn  the  Divine 
Infant  with  the  jewels  procured  for  a  very  different  purpose. 
As  Alarcon's  tragical  novels  are  opera  seria,  so  is  his  most 
celebrated  humorous  stgrj-,  ''The  Cocked  Ilat,"  opera 
buffti.  Here,  too,  prevails  the  same  symmetric  arrangement 
of  characters  and  situations.     '*The  Cocked  Hat"  enjoys 
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more  popular  favor  than  anything  else  of  its  author;  bul» 
good  though  its  comedy  is»  it  by  no  means  surpasses  the 
tragedy  of  "The  Infant."  Neither  is  of  the  highest  pos- 
sibie  order,  but  of  their  kind  there  is  nowhere  anything 
better. 

It  is  possible,  it  is  even  probable,  that  Alarc6n  would 
hiu-e  resented  such  praise.  He  had  read  a  number  of  mod- 
ern books,  from  which  undigested  scraps  lie  in  heaps  and 
layers  all  through  his  novels.  The  character  of  these 
scraps  assists  m  spelling  out  the  author's  deepest  intentions- 
There  is  nothing  surprising  in  his  comparing  his  heroes  not 
only  to  lions  and  tigers,  but  to  Napoleon,  Apollo,  Hercules, 
Michael  Angelo's  David,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Fabian  Conde, 
"tf//  Lord  Byron's  heroes/'  This  is  onl\'  what  might  be 
expected  from  one  of  the  clan  to  which  numerous  signs  show 
that  he  belongs.  But  it  is  curious  to  see  him  appropriate 
Homals  from  ••  Madame  Bovary  *'  for  the  purpose  of  vilifj-ing 
hclerodoxyj  to  which  he  steadfastly  adhered  along  with  his 
wildly  romantic  tendencies.  He  has  not  even  taken  the 
trouble  to  disguise  his  kidnapped  actor  by  a  new  make-up: 
Vitriolo  is  a  druggist  as  lloraais  is.  and  uses  the  same  jargon. 
Hut  some  avenging  fate  has  provided  him^  with  the  one  vice 
with  which  no  novelistic  character  must  ever  be  tainted:  he 
bores  the  reader.  Homais  may  have  bored  some  of  his 
townspeople — and  even  that  is  doubtful,  for  the  fools  thought 
he  was  wise  and  the  shrewd  ones  knew  he  was  funny — but 
it  is  certain  that  to  Flaubert's  readers  he  is  the  most  enter- 
taining of  fools. 

Unintelligent  assaults  upon  opinions  current  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  century  are  almost  the  only  evidence  that  Alarc6n*g 
novels  were  written  in  that  period.  Nor  is  the  undeniable 
charm  of  the  best  of  his  short  stories  due  to  any  particu- 
larly modern  excellences*  either  in  point  of  matter  or  in 
technique.  If  that  author  is  a  romantic  who  wallows  in  sen- 
timent and  passion,  with  a  total  disregard  of  the  demands  of 
common  sense,  then  Alarc<id  is  the  most  romantic  of  writers, 
and — why  hesitate  to  say  so? — **The  Infant  with  the  Globe" 
the  sublimest  of  romantic  novels.      Even  the  sport  which 
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Alarcon  has  with  Spanish  bureaucracy  in  "The  Cocked 
Hat"  would  have  been  something  natural  in  the  days  of 
Tieck  and  Breotano.  It  is^  then,  as  the  la&t  of  the  roman- 
tics that  Alarctin  calls  for  consideration;  it  is  as  such  that 
he  is  likely  to  gain  immortality.  All  the  rest,  his  psycho- 
logical efforts  a  la  Constant  and  BaUac  in  "The  Prodigy," 
his  sacerdotal  posing  in  "The  Scandal,"  etc.,  is  already 
defunct  and  may  he  left  in  the  silent  tomb. 

Perhaps  the  late  survival  of  a  genuine  romantic  in  Spanish 
literature  w^ill  to  many  cause  less  surprise  than  the  early  ap- 
pearance in  the  same  quarters  of  a  full-blooded  naturalist. 
Such,  nevertheless,  is  Jose  Maria  de  Pereda.  His  first 
writings,  among  which  are  some  of  his  very  best,  appeared 
early  in  the  sixties,  under  the  patronage  of  Triieba,  who,  how- 
ever, took  exception  to  what  he  called  "C^fiv:  fes&imhtic  tone. 
Pereda  has  been  writing  ever  since;  his  masterpiece,  the  novel 
"Fine  Spun"  (Sotjleza),  was  published  in  1885.  But  al- 
though thu3  the  contemporary  of  the  leaders  of  the  French 
naturalistic  movement,  he  is  also  in  a  sense  one  of  its  fore- 
runners. He  began  by  describing  country  life  with  abso- 
lutely no  purpose  beyond  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  artistic 
cravings.  These  early  writings — mostof  which  are  now  gath- 
ered in  the  volumes  "  Mountain  Scenes"  and  *' Sketches  and 
Outlines" — have  more  kindred  with  Turgenev*s  "Sports- 
man's Diary"  than  anything  else,  in  that  they  are  absolutely 
faithful  reproductions  of  the  author's  personal  observations, 
with  no  desire  to  make  black  blacker  or  pink  pinker,  or 
any  endeavor  to  enhance  the  interest  by  grouping  the  ob- 
servations round  a  plot.  Both  authors  prove  themselves 
artists  solely  by  their  skill  in  selecting  and  stating  facts. 
The  main  difference  between  the  Spaniard  and  the  Russian 
would  seem  to  be  that  the  former  had  no  such  reformatory 
object  with  his  veracious  account  as  the  latter  had  with  his. 
This  might  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  Russian  peasants 
were  serfs*  the  Spanish  not,  but  the  admission  must  also  be 
made  that  at  the  start  Pereda  did  not  betray  that  love  for 
the  poor  which  was  always  vivid  in  Turgenev.  It  sprang 
up  in  him  later  on  to  the  benefit  of  his  production,  which  it 
11 
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sweetened  and  mellowed  without  in  the  least  impairing  its 
truthfulness. 

Pereda's  aims  and  methods  place  him  apart  not  only  irom 
those  who  make  uneducated  people  serve  as  exemplars  to 
their  polished  but  unregenerate  fellow-beings »  but  also  the 
writers  to  whom  as  a  land  Spain  remaine  ever  the  land  of 
toreadors  and  castnnets — ^a  group  whose  most  eminent  repre- 
sentative was  M^rimee,  While  Merim^e  invariably  selects 
the  exceptional  trait,  Pereda  is  bent  on  bringing  out  the 
typical  one.  He  paints  in  gray  tints,  shunning,  even  in  mo- 
ments of  emotion  approaching  pathos,  the  loud  note,  the 
cry.  His  coast  population  is  one  of  coarse  habits :  for  ar- 
guments they  use  ugly  words,  heavy  blows,  and  vicious 
kicks-  And  not  a  few  of  both  men  and  women  drink  to 
excess.  Yet  such  extretne  cases  of  brutishness  and  vice 
as  othertnodern  novelists  have  used  with  telling  effect  find 
no  place  in  Pereda's  canvas.  And  so  it  is  with  the  virtues 
of  these  people — for  virtues  they  have  in  as  large  a  measure 
as  those  socially  high  above  them.  Industrious  women  and 
honest,  hard-working  men  are  numerous  among  them;  kind- 
ness and  charity  to  sufferers  are  far  irom  unknown.  But 
Pereda  insists  as  little  on  this  as  on  the  opposite  set  of  qual- 
ities. He  is  absolutely  free  from  sentimentality:  from  his 
entire  production  I  recall  not  a  single  occurrence  of  that 
deliberate  call  for  handkerchiefs  which  was  the  besetting 
vice  of  Dickens,  and  in  which  hardly  a  novelist  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  not  indulged  on  some  occasion  or  other. 

Pereda  has  a  waj-  of  making  good  and  bad  happen 
80  closely  intermingled  as  to  make  it  often  very  hard  to 
put  one's  finger  precise!}'  on  one  spot,  saying,  *'  This  is  all 
good  \''  and  on  another,  "This  is  all  bad  !"'  Is  it  not  generally 
so  in  life?  May  not  this  be  the  explanation  why  it  is  pos- 
sible to  relate  one  and  the  same  series  of  events — the  life  of 
some  famous  person,  for  instance,  or  the  history  of  a  great 
catastrophe,  such  as  the  French  Revolution — twice  over,  re- 
peating both  times  the  same  facts,  but  each  time  interpreting 
them  differently,  making  them  at  tlie  first  telling  seem  al- 
most wholly  evil,  at  the  second  almost  wholly  praiseworthy. 
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I  believe  il  is  the  thorough  realization  of  this  truth  by  Pere- 
da,  and  his  unique  knack  of  embod3nng  it  in  his  stories, 
that  constitute  the  potent  and  subtle  charm  for  which  it  has 
puzzled  many  readers  to  account. 

From  this  view  of  life  Pereda's  entire  production  gets  its 
complexion.  His  humor,  which  probably  more  than  one  of 
his  admirers  would  at  once  single  out  as  his  most  remark- 
able quality,  is  remarkable  above  all  on  account  of  its  so- 
briety and  restraint.  Undeniably  in  some  of  his  earliest 
novels,  as  "Worthy  Men*'  {I^os  Ilombres  dc  Prd)  and 
•'  Don  Gonzalo  Gonzalez  de  la  Gonzalera,"  the  political  sat- 
ire becomes  in  spots  so  ferocious  as  to  glide  into  burlesque, 
but  these  books  hold  no  very  high  rank  in  Pareda's  produc- 
tion, although  "  Don  Gonzalo"  contains  a  number  of  striking 
Spanish  tj'pes-  It  is  in  several  of  the  shorter  sketches,  in 
novels  like  "  The  Soup  Pot"  {La  Puchcra)^  and,  above  all, 
**  Sotileza,"  that  Pereda's  genius  has  in  every  respect 
touched  its  high-water  mark.  But  the  peculiar  nature  of 
Pereda's  genius  makes  it  impossible  to  quote  samples.  Every- 
body may  perceive  at  a  glance  the  ludicrousness  of  "  Sairey 
Gamp's"  behavior  at  her  patient's  bedside.  But  the  inex^- 
haustible  fun  of  a  character  like  *'  Macabeo*'  in  "A  Chip 
of  the  Old  Block"  crops  out  only  gradually  and  through  the 
light  reflected  upon  it  from  other  characters,  never  crystal- 
lizing into  grotesque  altitudes  that  might  be  appreciated  if 
torn  from  their  setting. 

Pereda's  productions  derive  particular  interest  from  the 
circumstance  that  here  we  are  evidently  in  the  presence  of 
that  rare  bird,  a  self-taught  writer.  In  a  period  in  which 
nine-tenths  of  the  most  popular  novelists  wear  the  cast-of£ 
clothes  of  either  Zola  or  the  elder  Dumas  or  William  Dean 
Howells,  it  is  refreshing  to  come  across  a  man  dressed  in 
homespun.  Pereda  has  now  and  then  been  likened  to 
Zola*  but,  in  the  first  place,  the  resemblance  is  but  scant, 
and  moreover  those  sketches  of  Pereda's  that  were  pub- 
lished long  before  anybody  knew  of  Zola's  existence  reveal 
unmistakably  the  author's  naturalistic  bent.  Moreover,  nat- 
uralistic tendencies  were  far  from  unknown  in  older  Spanish 
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literature.  "Don  Quixote"  and  ^'Lazadllo  of  Tormes" 
would  form  all  the  background  needed  for  Pereda.  He 
himself  owns  indebtedness  to  Caballero  and  Trueba,  and  it 
is  natural  that  these  writers  should  have  suggested  to  him 
the  use  of  modern  national  sub}ects.  But  both  of  them, 
the  man  even  more  than  the  woman  ^  remained  ever  far  from 
the  fearless  simplicity  of  Pereda.  And  from  abroad  but  a 
few,  if  any,  suggestions  appear  to  have  reached  him.  Even 
Balzac  might  never  have  written  a  line,  as  far  as  this  Span- 
iard is  concerned. 

He  possesses  not  only  the  virtues  of  a  self-made  man,  but 
also  a  share  of  his  stubbornness  and  self-assertiveness.  He 
knows  not  always  where  to  stop;  his  instinct  of  selection,  at 
times  so  wonderfully  keen,  appears  here  and  there  to  be 
dormant,  and  then  every  detail  that  has  caught  his  eye  must 
needs  be  transcribed  in  full,  regardless  of  its  greater  or  less- 
er import.  His  descriptive  passages,  unsurpassed  for  con- 
vincing straightforwardness  when  at  their  best,  are  apt  to  run 
into  mere  enumeration  of  facts.  His  dialogue,  which  often 
renders  so  admirably  the  rhythm  and  flow  of  everyday  con- 
versation, with  the  underlying  emotions  discreetly  but  un- 
mistakably suggested,  time  after  time  loses  itself  in  a  soul- 
less chatter,  as  a  once  limpid  stream  may  become  lost  in 
sand  and  mire.  His  style,  bare  and  clean  as  a  warriior's 
tent,  does  not  always  escape  dreariness. 

There  is,  furthermore,  in  his  literary  make-up  a  trait  of 
clannishness:  not  a  few  of  his  sketches,  and  even  some  of 
the  novels,  seem  written  for  an  exclusive  circle  of  north  of 
Spain  peoplci  studded  as  they  are  with  hints  and  references 
intelligible  only  to  readers  born  and  reared  on  the  spot.  On 
the  other  hand^  one  of  the  few  tales  of  his  which  treat 
of  city  life  ("Pedro  Sttnchez")  has  a  long  section  of  ines- 
timable value  to  students  of  Spanish  literature,  but  of  no  in- 
terest to  anybody  else. 

Such  pen  pictures  as  "The  Good  Glory"  and  "The 
L#evy  '*  (in  "Mountain  Scenes")  make  one  understand  why 
enthusiastic  countrymen  have  compared  him  with  VelAsquez. 
But  the   former — the  tale  of   a  funeral,    with   perfunctory 
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piety,  spontaneous  brandy,  and  all-round  fighting  galore — 
consists  of  two  sections  wholly  flawless,  and  a  third  made 
up  of  quotations  from  some  old  play  on  the  same  subject, 
quite  stale  and  witless.  *'The  Levy"  is  excellent  up  to  the 
last  two  Or  three  pages,  where  the  author  begins  to  quote 
from  a  poem  of  a  friend  of  his,  who,  he  informs  us,  is  "the 
inspired  singer  of  our  national  glories," 

The  frequent  apostrophizing  of  the  "patient  reader"  is 
another  of  Pereda's  slightly  provoking  habits.  I  also  wish 
he  had  not  assured  us,  in  a  note  to  *'The  End  of  a  Race," 
of  the  "strictly  historical"  character  of  that  capital  discus- 
sion between  two  shipwrecked  sailors  as  to  whether  the 
Blessed  Virgin  would  be  likely  to  resent  it  if  one  of  them 
were  to  drop  his  trousers.  To  be  sure,  they  prevent  him 
from  saving  himself  by  swimming,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  contain  in  one  of  their  pockets  the  Virgin's  scapular. 
A  story  like  this  needs  no  crutches. 

Generally  speaking,  Pereda's  novels  suffer  from  looseness 
of  grasp,  and  Spanish  criticism  has  not  allowed  this  failing 
to  go  unnoticed.  But  I  am  not  aware  that  its  true  cause 
has  as  yet  been  laid  bare. 

Without  a  doubt  Pereda  might  have  constructed  stones 
along  the  conventional  lines,  with  fortunes  lost  and  recov- 
ered, hidden  crimes  in  the  end  befittingly  punished,  and  the 
like — constructed  them  as  deftly  as  most  other  people  in  the 
business;  but  from  his  very  first  start  in  literature  he  set 
himself  a  ver}'  different  aim.  The  traditional  "good  plot" 
probably  appeared  to  him  a  thing  of  a  kind  with  the  abso- 
lutely straight  line  or  the  perfect  circle — interesting  in  its 
way,  but  with  no  counterpart  in  nature.  He  must  have 
dreamed  of  transcribing  with  pen  and  ink  part  of  the  undu- 
lating course,  the  teeming  multiplicity  of  human  existence, 
reproducing  on  paper  some  section  at  least  of  this  life  of 
ours  that  revolves  to-day  round  one  center,  to-morrow  round 
a  verj'  different  one.  and  may  get  from  one  point  to  anoth- 
er in  a  hundred  ways,  but  never  by  the  shortest.  He  tried 
over  and  over  again,  never  failing  ignominiously,  and  never 
conquering  gloriously,  until  in  "Sotileaa"  he  brought  forth 
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a  work  that,  although  not  absolutely  without  blemish,  waa 
superior  to  all  hia  previous  ones,  and  which  none  of  the 
later  ones  has  ever  eclipsed. 

The  word  sotilesa  (literally  aubtilty)  is  used  by  the  Span- 
ish fishermen  to  denote  that  thin  part  of  the  fishing  tackle  to 
which  the  hook  is  attached,  and  may  be  rendered  by  ^ne- 
^un.  In  the  story  it  becomes  a  sort  of  pet  name  for  an 
orphan  girl  whose  pretty  face  and  comparative  daintiness  set 
her  aside  from  the  rest  of  the  people  among  whom  she  is  liv- 
ing. She  really  was  not  beautiful,  the  author  admits;  but 
she  was  pretty,  and  she  kept  herself  clean  from  sheer  in- 
stinct, as  the  cats  do.  And  neither  fishermen  nor  their  wom- 
en folks  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping  themselves  clean. 

Such  is  the  keynote  struck  right  at  the  opening,  and  ad- 
hered to  throughout:  a  pretty  girl,  with  an  innate  pride  and 
seU-respect,  reacting  more  or  less  perceptibly  on  her  im- 
mediate surroundings.  No  wonders  are  told  of  her.  She 
is  made  neither  particularly  bright  nor  surprisingly  high- 
spirited.  And  she  romps  it  with  the  urchins  on  the  beach, 
and  the  urchins  like  her,  even  love  her,  and  some  of  them 
keep  loving  her  after  they  have  grown  into  young  man- 
hood. One  of  these,  Andr^s»  by  birth  belongs  to  a  social 
sphere  far  above  that  of  Sotileza  and  the  rest  of  her  play- 
mates, his  father  being  a  captain.  It  is  easy  to  see  why 
Andres  should  be  particularly  attracted  toward  Sotileza,  and 
for  a  while  even  imagine  himself  desperately  in  love  with  her. 

However,  when  at  last  thoughtless  gossip  and  deliberate 
malice  seem  to  have  forced  things  to  the  verge  of  a  ca- 
tastrophe that  must  either  throw  the  two  into  each  other's 
arms  forever — as  in  Echegaray's  "Galeolto" — or  merci- 
lessly crush  them^  -  .  -  nothing  very  dramatic  takes 
place.  The  expected  scandal — the  two  are  found  locked 
up  in  a  room — is  averted  mainly  by  the  determined  ac- 
tion of  Sotileza,  who  singles  out  the  woman  at  the  head  of 
the  conspiracy — the  one  thai  turned  the  key  and  threw  il 
away — walks  close  up  to  her,  seizes  her  head  between  her 
two  hands*  administers  her  a  good  scolding  in  the  presence 
of  the  crowd  of  eager  neighbors,   spits  in  her  face,  and 
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goes  off,  leaving  the  wretched  creature  with  the  sentiment 
of  the  bystanders  turned  against  her.  As  a  matter  of  tact, 
Solile^a  has  never  ielt  either  heart  or  senses  stirred 
by  Andrijs's  burning  words;  she  has  liked  his  company, 
that  is  all.  She  is  a  woman  of  neither  high-aiming  ambi- 
tion nor  strong  passion — just  a  clean,  honest*  level-headed 
girl  who  now  declares  herself  perfectly  satisfied  to  marry 
a  nice  young  fellow  of  her  own  class.  And  Andres — well, 
he  mopes  awhile,  and  then  allows  himself  to  be  united  to 
the  rich  girl  whom  his  parents  long  ago  picked  out  for  him. 

However  loath  one  may  be  to  use  strong  language,  can- 
dor demands  the  statement  that  wide  roamings  through 
European  and  American  fiction  will  fail  to  bring  the  reader 
across  another  book,  which  affects  his  mind  precisely  tn  the 
manner  of  *'Sotileza."  Others  have  written  stories  of 
wasted  aSection,  flames  of  passion  lighted  in  vain,  tender 
yearnings  made  the  plaything  of  sneering  calcuhition.  But 
the  pathos  is  almost  always  heavy*  the  irony  strained — no- 
where 13  there  anything  quite  equal  to  the  sobriety  and  dis- 
cretion of  Pereda's  touch. 

Probably  other  readers  besides  me  expected  ''Sotileza" 
to  end  tragically,  and  were  at  first  disappointed  at  the 
placid  conclusion.  But  I  take  it  that  on  second  thought 
everj'body  will  feel  that  Pereda  is  right,  and  that  the  call 
for  a  tragical  cUmax  was  not  in  anything  that  he  had  writ- 
ten, but  merely  an  echo  lingering  in  the  reader's  mind  from 
a  thousand  machine-made  novels  and  dramas.  There  are 
indeed  conflicts  properly  to  be  solved  only  with  the  scythe 
of  the  Grim  Reaper,  and  nothing  but  obloquy  is  due  the 
author  that  from  cowardice  or  sentimentality  refrains  from 
summoning  such  awe-inspiring  assistance.  But  the  prob- 
lem in  "Solileza"  demands  no  such  severity.  That  Soti- 
leza  does  not  love  Andres  is  certain;  it  appears,  in  fact, 
questionable  whether  this  hardy  girl,  who  has  spent  most  of 
her  days  in  the  open  air  of  the  beach  with  the  boys,  is  at 
all  capable  of  anything  stronger  than  a  feeling  of  good 
comradeship  for  whomsoever  it  might  be.  That  ugly  imp, 
Muergo»  seems  more  than  any  one  else  to  call  forth  her  par- 
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ticular  sympathy — a  phenomenon  due  probably  to  a  mix- 
ture of  womanly  kindness  and  a  touch  oi  coquetry.  Other 
girls  have  been  known  to  single  out  the  apparently  least  at- 
tractive of  their  admirers  for  passing  attention. 

As  for  Andres,  amiable  and  upright  bay  though  he  be, 
there  is  not  enough  steel  in  his  make-up  for  him  to  brave 
long  and  successfully  the  will  of  his  parents,  the  prejudices 
of  society.  He  has  dwelt  among  the  people  of  the  beach  as 
a  bird  of  passage  on  a  foreign  shore,  to  return  in  due  lime 
to  his  native  latitude.  All  of  which  ia  made  clear,  not  by 
means  of  psychological  analysis,  but  through  a  succession  of 
lifelike  pictures.  Although  the  subject  would  easily'  lend 
itself  to  an  ironical  treatment,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  attempt- 
ed. If,  indeed,  there  be  at  all  any  smile  havering  about 
Pereda's  lips,  it  must  be  one  of  kindly  toleration.  But  no- 
body knows:  he  keeps  himself  so  well  hidden.  To  be 
sure,  it  is  not  romantic,  nor  in  the  conventional  sense  grandi- 
ose or  pathetic,  what  here  passes  before  our  eyes.  But 
somehow  it  has  the  color  of  life  and  the  ring  of  truth.  It 
holds  us  while  present,  haunts  us  still  when  pa£t.  It  is  like 
the  music  of  some  foreignj  far-away  race:  melody  there 
seems  to  be  little  or  none,  the  rhythm  is  almost  bewildering  in 
its  oddness.  But  when  it  is  all  over,  something  in  us  craves 
its  repetition. 

And  why  not  betray  the  secret?  Pereda  has  practiced 
a  very  clever  trick  on  his  readers.  Knowing  that  the 
deeper  charm  of  the  book  would  forever  remain  hidden 
from  the  multitude,  he  placed  right  at  the  entrance  a  figure 
that  could  not  fail  to  lure  all  passers-by,  be  they  ever  so 
naive  or  ever  so  fastidious — the  friar  Apolinar.  He  is  the 
second  immortal  friar  in  Spanish  literature^  and  I  am  not 
sure  but  that  he  is  of  still  more  imperishable  stuff  than 
Father  Isla's  celebrated  Fray  Gerundio.  He  is  certainly 
very  diJtferent  and  far  more  sympathetic.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  whoever  has  been  in  the  company  of  this  man  of  God 
through  two  or  three  pages  will  miss  not  a  single  one  of 
those  that  remain.  Poor  Apolinar's  cleanhness  is  doubtful^ 
his  Iftck  of  higher  education  indisputable;  his  speech  is  ua- 
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■couth,  his  personal  appearance  hardly  even  decent.  His 
•only  pair  of  trousers  changes  owners  in  the  very  first  chap- 
ter, and  there  is  more  than  a  suspicion  that  through  several 
succeeding  scenes  he  wanders  with  nothing  but  underwear 
beneath  his  cowl.  But  now  consider  that  the  people  he 
moves  among  know  not  what  a  bath  is;  that  one  of  the 
boys  whom  he  is  to  guide  heavenward  is  uncertain  whether 
it  will  be  eight  or  nine  *'gods"he  will  have  to  face  up 
there,  the  others  appearing  but  slightly  better  enlightened; 
that,  to  touch  once  more  on  that  delicate  matter,  he  gives  up 
his  trousers  to  an  urchin  who  has  none  at  all  because  hig 
mother's  cow  chewed  his  only  pair  to  rags  while  they  were 
being  dried  on  a  fence.  Or  consider  nothing  in  particular, 
only  listen  to  the  man  for  five  minutes,  and  you  will  be 
r«ady  to  ]'og  after  him  through  the  dirty  streets  where  his 
many  and  onerous  duties  take  him,  ]ust  to  watch  for  those 
quaint  and  lovable  sajnngs  that  with  such  brief  intervals  drop 
from  his  lips. 

"  Sotileza  "  presents  other  sturdy  men  and  women  besides 
Apolinar;  but,  were  they  ever  so  frail  and  feeble,  this  mar- 
velous friar  could  gather  the  whole  company  into  the  folds 
of  his  cowl  and  carry  them  unhurt  down  through  the  ages.  He 
is  sure  to  remain  above  ground  ;  centuries  will  never  kill  him. 

With  Pereda  might  fitly  close  a  review  of  prose  fiction  as 
evolved  from  tht;  formulas  laid  down  by  Goethe,  Scott,  and 
Balzac.  At  the  time  of  Pereda's  appearance  in  literature 
these  formulas  seemed  worn  out.  The  fault  was  with  the 
novelists  more  than  with  the  formulas,  but  it  is  evident  that 
a  aew  impetus,  a  bugle  call,  was  needed  to  save  fiction  from 
stagnation.  More  than  one  impetus  came,  more  than  one 
bugle  call  was  sounded.  Vivifying  currents  issued  almost 
simultaneously  from  France,  Russia,  and  the  northern 
countries,  met  and  merged,  for  a  while  at  least.  When  the 
movement  reached  Spain,  the  country's  brightest  minds  rec- 
ognised with  just  pride  that  what  was  most  valuable  in  it  had 
lo  no  small  extent  been  anticipated  by  one  of  their  coun- 
trymen— him  with  whom  Spanish  fiction  grew  into  manhood. 

JOAKtM  Rkinhard. 


HEBREW  WISDOM;  OR,  THE  BOOK  OF 
PROVERBS. 

Did  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  have  any  system  of 
philosophy?  In  the  technical  sense.  No,  We  have  no 
careful  arranging  of  facts  into  great  systems,  no  "inquirj' 
controlled  by  the  rigid  laws  of  logic  and  carried  on  in  a 
scientific  method."  If  we  expect  anything  like  this^  we  shall 
be  disappointed,  and  we  shall  have  to  admit  that  the  ancient 
Jews  lacked  a  formal  system  oi  philosophy.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  stretch  the  word  "philosophy  "  to  take  in  the 
three  greatest  thoughts  that  can  come  into  human  conscious- 
ness— namely,  the  universe,  man,  and  God — then  we  can 
truly  say  the  Jews  did  have  a  philosophy.  For,  as  Kant  has 
somewhere  said:  "The  whole  object  of  philosophy  is  to  de- 
fiae,  so  far  as  the  human  brain  can,  the  mutual  relations  of 
God,  man,  and  the  universe-*'  Taking  this  broad  view  of 
philosophy,  we  are,  I  think,  justified  in  calling  the  authors 
of  certain  books  in  the  Old  Testament  philosophers. 

Admitting,  then,  that  there  were  Hebrew  philosophers,  in 
what  books  of  the  Bible  are  their  works  to  be  found?  We 
answer  that  we  can  find  their  wisdom — because,  popularly 
speaking,  wisdom  and  philosophy  in  Jewish  thought  are  syn- 
onymous— in  the  books  of  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastea,  and,  in 
a  sense>  Job,  If  our  Bibles  did  but  contain,  as  undoubted- 
ly they  ought*  the  books  of  Ecclesiasticus  and  Wisdom, 
then  we  have  in  these  five  ancient  classics  productions 
which,  in  the  broad  sense  of  Kant's  definition,  may  be  re- 
garded as  philosphical. 

Even  the  most  careless  reader  of  the  Old  Testament  per- 
ceives at  once  that  the  books  just  cited  are  different  from 
other  portions  of  Holy  Writ.  We  find  in  them  no  proph- 
ets delivering  their  thrilling  messages  or  poets  throwing 
tbeir  whole  souls  into  a  psalm  or  hymn.  We  come  across 
no  dashing  and  reckless  freebooters  or  wicked  and  apostate 
kjngf.     We  are  in  an  atmosphere  far  removed  from  the  art- 
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less,  naive,  folklore  charm  of  the  narratives  of  Genesis. 
We  are  brought  into  touch  with  no  Levite  or  priest  loving- 
ly and  carefully  elaborating  some  detail  of  ritual  worship. 
Scholars,  moreover,  assure  us  that  in  these  philosophical 
works  of  the  Jews  there  is  not  a  paragraph  that  can  be 
twisted  to  show  that  the  writers  cherished  any  Messianic 
hopes.  "  The  name  of  Israel  is  found  in  only  one  of  the 
books  of  wisdom,  and  only  two  give  any  recognition  of  the 
chosen  people."  There  is  only  ooe  reference  to  the  service 
of  the  temple,  and,  what  is  more  important,  there  is  next  to 
no  reference  to  a  personal  God.  It  is  not  for  a  moment 
maintained  that  the  writers  did  not  have  such  a  conception, 
but  only  that,  as  we  study  their  works,  we  find  that  they 
have  very  little  to  say  regarding  it.  When  we  contrast  the 
strong,  buoyant,  triumphant  faith  of  Abraham,  Moses,  Da- 
vid, and  Isaiah  with  the  faith  of  the  authors  of  Proverbs, 
we  tee!  at  once  in  a  different  atmosphere.  The  wige  men 
look  at  life  in  another  way  from  prophets  and  poets.  Nev- 
ertheless, as  I  shall  try  to  show,  these  books  of  wisdom 
constitute  an  important  part  of  our  literary  heritage,  and 
could  not  be  spared  from  the  sacred  canon  without  griev- 
ous loss  and  injury.  It  is  just  as  well  to  remember  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  spiritual  economy  in  our  religious 
natures,  and  that  we  cannot  always  stand  with  Moses  on 
Mount  Pisgah.  Therefore  these  wisdom  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  at  times  remind  one  of  the  Avritings  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  often  appeal  to  us  when  we  should  be 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  prophet  and  indifferent  to  the  faith 
of  the  poet. 

The  first  book  of  wisdom  literature  that  meets  us  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  the  book  of  Proverbs,  and,  owing  to  the 
space  at  our  disposal,  shall  be  the  only  one  examined.  We 
find  that  it  is  made  up  of  a  loosely  connected  series  of  wise, 
witty,  and  pointed  sayings,  embodied  in  proverbs  and  sen- 
tentious maxims.  These  proverbs  cover  a  vast  range  of 
subjects.  They  touch  on  theological,  ethical,  sociological^ 
and  economical  questions.  Their  authors  show  us,  above 
everything  else,  that  they  are  marvelously  keen  observers  of 
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men  and  things.  Their  analysis  of  human  conduct,  like  a 
awqrd  of  Steel,  cuts  through  all  the  vices,  follies,  and  shams 
of  their  day.  Perhaps  we  cannqt  do. better  than  to  let  one 
of  the  authors  tell  of  his  reason  for  writing:  *'To  know 
wisdom  and  instruction;  to  discern  the  words  of  understand- 
ing; to  receive  instruction  in  wise  dealing^,  in  righteousness 
and  judgment  and  equity;  to  give  subtilty  to  the  simple,  to 
the  young  man  knowledge  and  discretion:  that  the  wise 
man  may  hear,  and  increase  in  learning;  and  that  the  man 
-of  understanding  may  attain  unto  sound  counsels:  to  under- 
stand a  proverb,  and  a  figure;  the  words  of  the  wise,  and 
their  dark  sayings," 

The  authors  of  the  books  of  wisdom,  though  they  are 
preeminently  worldly  wise,  and  though  they  are  wonderfully 
close  observers  of  life — in  fact,  so  close  that  some  scholars 
call  them  the  '♦  Humanists  of  the  Bible  " — have  nevertheless, 
we  believe,  made  a  contribution  to  religious  faith  that  is  con- 
siderable, and  is  not  to  be  lightly  gainsaid.  As  Prof.  Moul- 
ton  remarks,  after  noting  the  difference  which  separates  the 
proverbs  of  practical  life  from  prophetic  denunciation  of 
sin:  "  This  is  a  distinctness  in  which  there  is  no  clashing: 
the  wise  ha^'e  reached  the  same  conclusion  as  the  prophets 
and  psalmists,  only  they  have  reached  it  by  a  different  route." 
The  truth  of  this  can  be  seen  by  a  cursory  reference  to  the 
book  of  Proverbs.  The  Hebrew  sages  tlius  express  their 
entire  faith  in  Jehovah,  the  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth:  "Trust 
in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart,  and  lean  not  upon  thine 
own  understanding:  in  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him,  and 
he  shall  direct  thy  paths."  *'  Be  not  afraid  of  sudden 
fear,  neither  of  the  desolation  of  the  wicked,  when  it  com- 
eth:  for  the  Lord  shall  be  thy  confidence,  and  shall  keep 
thy  foot  from  being  taken."  There  is  also  the  conviction 
that  "the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every  place,  keeping 
watch  upon  the  evil  and  the  good." 

The  ethical  value,  moreover,  of  this  particular  book  of 
wisdom  is  great  and  enduring.  Its  authors  lay  much  stress 
upon  right  Conduct,  and  when  we  remember  that  conducti 
as  Matthew  Arnold  has  pointed  out,  is  at  least  three-fourths 
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of  life,  this  fact  aloae  ought  to  make  us  thankful  that  these 
books  are  in  the  Bible. 

The  great  object  which  the  Hebrew  philosopher  has  ever 
in  view  is  to  induce  his  readers  to  walk  in  the  way  of  good 
men  and  to  keep  the  path  oi  the  righteous:  **For  the  up- 
right shall  dwell  in  the  land,  and  the  perfect  shall  remain  in 
it.  But  the  wicked  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  land,  and  they 
that  deal  treacherously  shall  be  rooted  out  of  it."  Because^ 
most  assuredly,  *'In  the  way  of  righteousness  there  is  life, 
and  in  the  pathway  thereof  there  is  no  death,  for  the  path 
of  the  righteous  is  as  the  light  of  dawn,  that  shineth  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day." 

When  we  proceed  to  examine  the  book  of  Proverbs  from 
the  literary  point  of  view,  its  value  is  seen  to  be  enormous. 
Taking  literature,  as  Arnold  took  poetry,  as  "a  criticism  of 
life,"  we  have  in  this  ancient  classic  a  very  mine  of  intellec- 
tual enjoyment.  Passing  over  all  peculiarities  of  style,  such 
aa  the  use  of  metaphor,  simile,  alHterationt  personification, 
parallelism,  antithesis,  we  see  the  ancient  dweller  of  Palestine 
as  he  really  was,  in  the  town  and  in  the  country,  in  the 
street  and  in  the  temple,  in  the  transactions  of  business  and 
in  the  duties  of  religion.  In  a  word,  these  proverbs,  max- 
ims, and  poems  reproduce  for  us,  by  a  series  of  cameo  pic- 
tures, the  life  in  Palestine  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  kings 
and  queens  of  Judah  and  Israel. 

That  we  may  appreciate  to  the  full  this  wisdom  book  of 
the  Jews,  let  us  imagine  ourselves  back  in  Jerusalem  or  Sa- 
maria, living  the  life  of  the  day,  and  observing  our  fellow-men 
and  women  from  a  club  window  (that  is,  supposing  they  had 
clubs  in  those  days),  and  noting  their  follies  and  frailties. 

As  good  citizens,  interested  in  the  safety  and  honor  of 
our  country,  we  can  appreciate  these  wise  words:  *•  Right- 
eousness exalleth  a  nation;  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  peo- 
ple. .  .  .  When  it  goeth  well  with  the  righteous*  the 
city  rejoiceth:  and  when  the  wicked  perish,  there  is  shout- 
ing. .  .  .  By  the  blessing  of  the  upright  the  city  is  ex- 
alted;  but  it  is  overthrown  by  the  mouth  of  the  wicked.*' 

The  oppression  of  the   poor  is  strongly  condemned  by 
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these  wise  men  of  the  Bible.  Tnie.  their  condemnation  is 
not  couched  in  the  impassioned  eloquence  or  burning  rhet- 
oric of  an  Isaiah  or  a  Jeremiah,  yet  nevertheless  it  cuts  deep 
and  goes  directly  to  the  point.  "He  that  oppresseth  the 
poor  reproacheth  his  Maker:  but  he  that  hath  mercy  on 
the  needy  honoreth  him/'  **  Rob  not  the  poor,  because  he  is 
poor,  neither  oppress  the  afflicted  in  the  gate;  for  the  Lord 
will  plead  their  cause^,  and  despoil  qf  life  those  that  despoil 
them."  *'  Whoso  stoppeth  his  ears  at  the  cry  of  the  poor, 
he  also  shall  cry,  but  he  shall  not  be  heard.**  "Remove 
not  the  ancient  landmark ;  and  enter  not  into  the  fields  of 
the  fatherless:  for  their  redeemer  is  strong;  he  shall  plead 
their  cause  against  thee." 

The  sad  condition  of  the  poor  man  has  never  been  more 
graphically  sketched  than  in  these  sentences:  "The  poor 
is  hated  even  of  his  own  neighbor;  but  the  rich  hath  many 
friends."  "All  the  brethren  of  the  poor  do  hate  him:  how 
much  more  do  his  friends  go  far  from  him!  He  pursueth 
them  with  words,  but  they  are  gone."  *'The  poor  useth  en- 
treatiestbut  the  rich  answereth  roughly."  "The  rich  nileth 
over  the  poorj  and  the  borrower  is  servant  to  the  lender." 

That  there  were  financiers  in  that  far-off  age  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  corner  the  wheat  market  cannot  be  doubted.  "He 
that  withholdeth  corn,  the  people  shall  curse  him:  but  bless- 
ing shall  be  upon  the  head  of  him  that  selleth  it." 

The  wise  observer  of  men  noticed  then,  as  we  can  notice 
now  (all  pessimists  to  the  contrary),  "That  the  memory  of 
the  just  is  blessed,  but  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rol." 

Feminine  frailty  is  \'^ry  caustically  portrayed:  "As  a 
jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine's  snout,  so  is  a  fair  woman  which 
is  without  discretion."  As  a  contrast  we  have:  "A  virtuous 
woman  is  a  crown  to  her  husband:  but  she  thai  maketh 
ashamed  is  as  rottenness  in  his  bones.'' 

Moreover,  one  of  the  gems  of  the  whole  book  of  Prov- 
erbs ie  a  poem  on  a  virtuous  woman.  Line  b}'  line  the  au- 
thor paints  his  picture,  so  that  at  the  last  the  portrait  comes 
to  life,  and  we  stand  in  the  presence  of  a  mother  of  Israel! 
**A  virtuous  woman,  who  can  find?     For  her  price  is  above 
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heart  of  her  husband 
shall  have  no  lack  of  gain.  She  doeth  him  good  and  not 
evil  all  the  days  of  her  life-  She  seeketh  wool  and  flax,  and 
worketh  willingly  with  her  hands.  .  .  .  She  riseth  also 
while  it  is  yet  night  and  giveth  meat  to  her  household,  and 
their  task  to  her  maidens.  .  .  .  She  layeth  her  hands 
to  the  distaff,  and  her  hiinds  hold  the  spindle.  .  .  . 
Strength  and  dignity  are  her  clothing;  and  she  laugheth  at 
the  time  to  come.  She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom; 
and  the  law  of  kindness  is  on  her  tongue.  She  looketh 
well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  a,nd  eateth  not  the  bread 
of  idleness.  Her  children  rise  up.  and  call  her  blessed;  her 
husband  also,  and  he  praiseth  her:  Many  daughters  have 
done  virtuously,  but  thou  excellest  them  ail." 

The  Hebrew  wise  men  extol  over  and  over  again  the 
blessings  of  contentment:  "A  merry  heart  maketh  a  cheer- 
ful countenance."  "Better  is  little  with  the  fear  of  the  Lord." 
"Belter  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is»  than  a  stalled  ox 
and  hatred  therewith."  "  Better  is  a  little  with  righteous- 
ness than  great  revenues  with  Injustice."  "Better  ia  a  dry 
morsel  and  quietness  therewith,  than  a  house  full  of  feas.ting 
with  strife." 

On  the  other  hand,  they  were  naturally  very  severe" against 
boastful  arrogance:  ^* Pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and  a 
haughty  spirit  before  a  fall."  '*  Put  not  thyself  forward 
in  the  presence  of  the  king^  and  stand  not  in  the  place  of 
great  men:  for  better  is  it  that  it  be  said  unto  thee,  Come 
up  hither;  than  that  thou  shouldst  be  put  lower  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  prince,  whom  thine  eyes  have  seen."  And  then 
follows  this  sarcastici  and  yet  at  the  same  time  truthful  ad- 
vice: "Go  not  forth  hastily  to  strive,  lest  thou  know  not 
what  to  do  in  the  end  thereof,  when  thy  neighbor  hath  put 
thee  to  shame." 

Here  are  two  proverbs  which  make  one  think  of  the  say- 
ings of  Poor  Richard:  "The  north  wind  bringeth  forth 
rain:  su   doth  a  backbiting   tongue  an  angry  countenance." 

11  fall  therein :    and  he  that  rolleth 
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a  stone*  it  shall  return  upon  him. 
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Equally  pithy  are  these  proverbs  against  yielding  to  hasty 
temper:  '*Lay  thine  hand  upon  thy  mouth.  For  the  churn- 
ing of  milk  bringeth  forth  butter,  and  the  wringing  of  the 
nose  bringeth  forth  blood:  so  the  forcing  of  wrath  bringeth 
forth  strife." 

Thti  inestimable  advantages  of  kindness  and  tact  in  our 
dealings  with  men  and  women  have  surely  never  been  more 
beautifully  depicted  than  Jn  the  following:  *'A  soft  answer 
turneth  away  wrath."  "A  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  ap- 
ples of  gold  in  baskets  of  silver.'^  *' Pleasant  words  are  a 
honeycomb,  sweet  to  the  soul,  and  health  to  the  bones." 

Here  are  two  short  poems  which  litterateurs  would  rave 
over  if  they  found  them  in  Theocritus  or  Vergil;  "I  went 
by  the  field  of  the  slothful,  and  by  the  vineyard  of  the  man 
void  oi  understanding;  and.  lo,  it  was  all  grown  over  with 
thorns,  the  face  thereof  was  covered  with  nettles,  and  the 
stone  wall  thereof  was  broken  down.  Then  I  beheld,  and 
considered  well:  I  saw,  and  received  instruction.  'Yet  a 
little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little  folding  of  the  hands  to 
sleep:'  so  shall  thy  poverty  come  as  a  robber;  and  ihy 
want  as  an  armed  man." 

The  above  is  a  picture  of  neglect  and  decay ;  here  is  its  op- 
posite: "Be  thou  diligent  to  know  the  state  of  thy  flocks, 
and  look  well  to  thy  herds:  for  riches  are  not  forever:  and 
doth  the  crown  endure  unto  all  generations?  The  hay  is  car- 
ried, and  the  tender  grass  showelh  itself,  and  the  herbs  of 
the  mountains  are  gathered  in.  The  lambs  are  for  thy  cloth- 
ing, and  the  goats  are  the  price  of  the  field;  and  there  will 
be  goats'  milk  enough  for  thy  food,  and  for  the  food  of 
thy  household;  and  maintenance  for  thy  maidens/' 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  comment  on  un  injunction 
that  makes  us  think  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  "A  righteous 
man  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast,"  or  tlie  stern  and 
solemn  warning  against  those  who  break  the  fifth  command- 
ment, "Whoso  curseth  his  father  or  his  motheti  his  lamp 
shall  be  put  out  in  the  blackest  darkness."  These  and 
many  other  subjects  are  handled  with  a  rare  incisiveness 
of  touch  that  wilt  forever  appeal  to    those  who  appreciate 
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wise,  witty,  and  poinled  sayings,  when  they  are  presented 
to  us  by  veritable  "  masters  of  sentences/'  We  must  note, 
however,  that  the  book  of  Proverbs  is  remarkably  rich  in  hu- 
mor, though  few  people  realize  this,  owing  to  their  convic- 
tion that  to  read  the  Bible  for  literary  enjoyment  is  somehow 
or  other  to  belittle  its  unique  power  and  authority.  Fortu- 
nately a  change  ior  the  better  is  slowly  but  surely  penetra- 
ting the  minds  of  Christian  people  everj-where,  so  that  now, 
along  with  the  devotional,  there  also  goes  the  literary  study 
of  the  Bible.  That  this  will  be  a  tremendous  gain  no  one 
who  has  ever  approached  his  Bible  from  this  point  of  view 
will  for  a  moment  deny  or  question. 

When  we  try  to  sura  up  the  value  of  the  writings  of  the 
Hebrew  wise  men  in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  we  find  that  it 
is  difficult  to  exaggerate  it.  The  sages  touch  life  at  many 
points.  They  are  concerned  not  with  the  future,  but  with  the 
present.  The  judgment  day  of  the  Lord  is  not,  as  with  the 
prophets,  in  the  future,  but  in  the  present,  and  is  daily  sift- 
ing, sorting,  testing  the  children  of  men.  Life  is  a  contin- 
ual day  of  judgment.  The  fool  is  forever  falling  into  folly* 
The  scorner  is  constantly  being  beaten  with  stripes.  Pride 
is  perpetually  falling  into  a  ditch,  and  sloth  is  always  feel- 
ing the  teeth  of  want.  In  fact,  there  is  hardly  a  social  type 
that  is  not  represented  in  the  human  comedy  of  the  book  of 
Proverbs.  Change  their  dress  and  language,  and  to-day  we 
meet  with  the  same  men  and  women  as  cheered  or  disgusted, 
bored  or  inspired  the  wise  men  of  Jerusalem  and  Samaria. 
Human  nature  is  about  the  same  after  all,  and  the  sluggard, 
the  drunkard,  the  fool,  the  thief,  the  practical  joker,  the 
whisperer,  the  talebearer  are  with  us  to-day.  We  ought 
surely,  then,  to  be  thankful  that  there  is  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment one  book  which  treats  of  these  things.  Life  with  the 
most  of  us  is  made  up  of  a  succession  of  commonplaces, 
and  there  is  no  work  of  literature,  ancient  or  modern,  that 
with  more  unerring  judgment  strips  the  mask  from  foUy^  or 
glorifies  the  simple,  ordinary  duties  of  everyday  life  than 
does  the  book  of  Proverbs. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  this  Hebrew  wisdom  is  eti- 
12 
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tirely  utilitarian;  that  it  says,  **  Be  honest,  because  it  is  the 
beat  polic}',"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  maxims  of  the 
book  of  Proverbs  can  be  read  in  a  utilitarian  sense;  but  it 
would  be  unjust  to  the  Jewish  sages  to  say  that  they  were 
onl}'  worldly  wisdi  and  nothing  more.  Back  of  their  utili- 
tarianism was  their  faith  in  God.  They  could  not  escape 
the  genius  of  their  race.  There  was  always  present  the 
thought  oi  God  who  would  apportion  what  was  just  to  the 
righteous  and  to  the  wicked.  And.  while  an  agnostic  c:m 
go  to  the  book  of  Proverbs  and  find  there  a  very  arsenal  of 
canny,  shrewd,  worldly-wise  maxims,  yet  if  he  is  unpreju- 
diced he  will  also  find  on  the  part  of  the  writers  an  unutter- 
able conviction  that  there  is  a  God  in  heaven  who  slumbers 
not  nor  sleeps. 

One  other  feature  of  the  book,  and  we  are  done.  The 
Hebrew  wise  men  and  sages,  in  their  poring  over  the  beauty, 
majesty,  and  power  of  Wisdom,  came  at  last  to  personify 
her  as  a  glorious  female  figure,  a  verj'  Jewish  Minerva! 
In  a  picture,  strikinfjly  bold  and  graphic,  we  have  the  con- 
trast between  the  "Strange  Woman"  and  Wisdom.  Both 
appear  on  the  streets  and  cry,  but  the  pathway  of  one  lead- 
eth  to  Sheol,  and  the  pathway  of  the  other  to  life  and  joy. 

Wisdom  crieth  aloud  in  the  street, 

She  uUereth  her  vgjict  In  the  brofid  places; 

She  crieth  in  the  chief  places  of  concourse; 

At  the  Filtering  in  of  the  gatee. 

In  the  c:iL_v,  she  uttereth  her  words: 

How  long,  je  simple  ones,  will  ye  tove  slmplicitj.^ 

And  Kcorners  deHght  ihem  in  Bcorning, 

And  fooU  hste  knowledge.'' 

1  urn  you  at  mv  reproof: 

Behold,  I  will  paur  out  mj-  spirit  unto  jou, 

I  ivill  make  ktiOwn  mj^  wordt  unto  you. 

"  Happy  is  the  man  that  findeth  wisdom.  ,  .  .  She  is 
more  precious  than  rubies:  and  none  of  the  things  that 
thou  canst  desire  are  to  be  compared  to  her.  Length  of 
days  is  in  her  rig^ht  hand;  in  her  left  hand  are  riches  and 
honor.  Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her 
paths  are  peace  I  "  George  Downing  Sparks. 


"ASTREE/'  THE  FIRST  FRENCH  NOVEL. 

The  renaissance  of  French  fiction  was  later  than  that  of 
French  poetry  or  of  French  thought  in  other  fields.  A 
natural  result  of  this  is  that  when  it  came  it  was  not,  as  the 
lyrics  of  the  drama  of  the  Pleiad  had  been,  a  classical  re- 
vival, but  it  was  made  up  from  three  main  gourcesi  Greek, 
Spanish,  and  Italian.  The  nature  of  these  influences  and 
of  their  first  manifestations  in  France  must  be  briefly  con- 
sidered before  we  can  rightly  estimate  the  first  significant 
work  of  literary  art  in  which  the}'  were  combined,  the  "As- 
tree  "  of  Urfe,  whose  first  volumes  appeared  in  the  same  year 
as  Beroald  de  Verville's  *''Moyen  de  Parvenir"  (1610),  and 
from  which  it  is  customary  and  in  a  sense  justifiable  to  date 
the  beginning  of  the  independent  and  unbroken  evolution 
of  French  fiction, 

This  backward  glance  at  the  obscure  origins  of  the  "As- 
tr6e"  has  been  made  clear  for  us  by  the  admirable,  clear, 
and  systematic  work  of  Heinricb  Koertingj  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  his  *'  History  of  the  French  Novel  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century^'*  The  works  chat  he  has  examined  arc  in  large 
pari  unattainable  in  America,  and  for  the  rest  intrinsically 
dreary.  I  have  been  glad  to  rely  in  large  measure  on  his 
statements,  and  have  found  very  little  elsewhere  with  which 
to  supplement  them.  Indeed,  this  may  be  said  for  the  en- 
tire period  which  he  has  covered,  in  which  he  is  distinctly 
superior  in  knowledge  and  sagacity  to  the  few  Frenchmen 
who  have  followed  him.  Brunetiere  and  Lanson  are  here 
less  happy  than  usual,  and  the  monograph  of  Lebreton  on 
the  French  novel  in  the  seventeenth  century  contains  little 
that  he  might  not  have  learned  from  his  German  predeces- 
sor, to  whom  r  wish  to  express  once  more  my  constant 
debt  for  information  and  suggestion. 

The  foreign  elements  out  of  which  the  French  ideal  pas- 
toral and  chivalrous  novel  was  to  grow  begin  to  show  them- 
selves first  in  the  translation   into   French  of  the   Spanish 
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"  Amadis  of  Gaul.' '  which  may  weD  hare  originated  id  France 
itself,  or  even  in  England,  but  came  back  across  the  Pyr- 
enees in  a  fortQ  that  united  the  objective  nan-et^  of  the  old 
epic  with  at  least  a  foreshadowing  of  the  stibiectj^-itj'  and 
psychological  interest  that  was  to  characterize  the  new  fic^ 
tioo,  and  to  make  this  book,  as  a  German  critic  ( Braunfels) 
haa  said,  "the  progenitor  of  the  modern  no\'el  of  every 
tongue/*  "Amadis"  attracted  the  attention  of  Francis  I. 
during  his  captivity  at  Madrid,  and  on  his  return  to  France 
he  arranged  for  a  translation  that  began  to  appear  in  1543 
and  was  finished  in  1548,  to  be  followed  b}-  ten  others  and 
countless  continuations.  It  met  with  an  immediate  success, 
and  continued  to  be  widely  read  in  France  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years-  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  wise 
author  of  -*Doo  Quixote"  excepted  the  first  four  books  of 
it  from  fire ;  and  if  we  will  examine  it  with  patient  and  un- 
prejudiced eyes,  we  shall  find  in  it  the  lirst  model  of  pol- 
ished  novelistic  conversation  and  of  romantic  adventure. 
Modify,  then,  its  realistic  treatment  of  love  to  adapt  it  to 
changed  standards  of  decorum,  substitute  gallantrj'  for  love, 
and  omit  nearly  all  of  its  magic  and  demonology,  and  you 
have  the  germs  of  the  seventeenth-century  romance. 

Now  this  substitution  of  gallantry  for  love-making  of  a 
more  material  type  was  greatly  aided  by  another  and  more 
artificial  foreign  influence,  the  revival  through  translations  of 
the  erotic  romances  of  the  Greeks,  or  rather  of  course  of  the 
Alexandrians.  Why  those  extremely  involved  sensational 
and  artiBcial  tales  should  have  charmed  this  age  is  a  curious 
problem  in  social  psychology.  Certain  it  is  that  what  we 
regard  literary  virtues  were  their  faults,  and  our  faults  their 
virtues.  Certain,  too,  that  Urf^,  the  Scuderys,  and  their 
fellows,  learned  more  of  their  artistic  perversity  frqm  tbie 
source  than  from  any  other.  It  is  to  them  that  we  owe  the 
paradoxical  notion  that  the  object  of  the  story-teller  is  to 
hide  the  story,  as  a  snake,  to  use  one  of  their  own  images, 
coils  his  body  around  his  head.  To  us  this  is  an  exaspera- 
tion 1  to  them  it  was  a  charm  of  which  they  were  wholly  con- 
scious.    One  of  the  most  talented  of  the  French  translators 
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(Amyot)  says  in  a  preface  that  his  author  '*  begins  in  the 
middle  of  his  story,  which  causes  at  first  a  great  surprise  to 
the  readers,  and  begets  in  them  an  ardent  desire  to  find  out 
the  beginning;  and  yet  he  draws  them  on  so  well  by  the  in- 
genious arrangement  of  his  tale  that  one  does  not  quite  un- 
derstand what  one  has  read  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  book 
until  one  has  reached  the  end  of  the  fifth.  And  when  one 
gets  there,  one  has  even  greater  eagerness  to  see  the  end 
than  one  had  at  the  beginning,  so  that  the  mind  always 
remains  in  suspense  until  the  close,  which  leaves  the  reader 
satisfied" — unless^  we  may  add,  he  prefers,  after  this  warn- 
ing, not  to  begin  at  all.  It  is  thus  to  the  Greek  novel  that 
we  owe  the  pestilent  excrescence  of  the  episodes,  of  which 
the  "Astree^"  a  fair  sample,  counts  thirty-three,  and  even 
*'Don  Quixote"  does  not  escape  the  infection. 

The  Greek  novels  were  done  into  Italian  and  Spanish 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  first  showed  their  influ- 
ence there.  In  France  the  translations  begin  with  Amyot'a 
"Theiigenes  and  Charicl^e,"  in  1549^  and  the  influence 
on  independent  novel-writing  does  not  appear  till  the  next 
century.  Translations,  however,  were  numerous,  and  had 
the  general  effect  of  diverting  the  interest  from  adventure, 
where  it  had  centered  in  the  older  romance,  to  a  sort  of  de- 
cadent toying  with  love,  thus  contributing  to  its  transforma- 
tion into  gallantry,  to  which  allusion  has  been  already  made. 
Another  element  deri-i^ed  from  these  decadents  is  a  marked 
aristocratic  tone.  Urfti  and  the  rest  write  neither  for  nor 
about  any  one  who  has  anything  to  do.  The  convention 
of  shepherd  and  shepherdess  is,  as  Lanson  has  excellently 
said,  "a  mere  transcription  into  literature  of  the  lifeof  aristo- 
cratic society.  These  shepherds  and  nymphs  are  the  men 
and  women  who  have  nothing  to  do.  whose  peculiar  and 
chief  occupation  therefore  is  a  product  of  their  social  con- 
nections- These  men  and  women  desire,  pursue,  avoid  one 
another — in  short,  they  exercise  the  profession  of  love." 
War  has  just  enough  place  in  the  novel  to  mark  the  nobil- 
ity of  the  characters.  Urfe's  Celadon  would  not  be  an 
ideal  lover  if  he  never  had  a  sword  in   his  hand,  but  he 
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makes  haste  to  sheathe  it.  He  is  a  gentleman,  not  a  soldier. 
This  matter  is  regarded  as  so  important  by  the  authors  that 
they  are  careful  in  their  introductions  to  prevent  all  possible 
misconstruction.  Urfe,  in  the  preface  to  his  first  volume, 
bids  his  shepherdess  reply  to  a  critic^  *'that  thou  art  not, 
nor  those  that  follow  thee,  any  of  those  needy  shepherdess- 
es who  to  gain  their  livelihood  lead  their  flocks  to  pasture, 
but  you  have  adopted  this  condition  only  to  live  more  gently 
and  without  constraint."  Nor  must  we  forget  that  this  pas- 
toral dolcefor  niente  had  a  peculiar  attraction  for  the  France 
of  this  generation,  oppressed  socially  and  financially,  worn 
Out  by  the  wars  of  the  League,  and  somewhat  undeceived  in 
its  renascent  hopes. 

Dr.  Koerting  would  ascribe  also  to  the  Greek  models  the 
aoiillessness,  not  to  say  the  woodenness,  of  the  characters 
in  this  pastoral  and  chivalrous  fiction,  but  it  is  more  proba- 
ble that  both  sets  of  writers  paid  the  same  penalty  for  the 
same  fault.  One  cannot  be  deliberately  artificial  with  im- 
punity. Good  psychology  must  have  its  roots  in  a  more  hon- 
est realis^m  than  these  real  writers  were  willing  to  attempt,  or 
would  indeed  have  thought  consistent  with  their  art.  And 
the  same  will  apply  to  the  descriptions.  The  landscape  in 
the  Greek,  as  in  the  French,,  work  is  conventional,  set  with 
no  details  that  might  mark  a  trace  of  individual  feeling. 
"The  idea!  of  beauty  in  landscape  forboth,"  says  Dr.  Koer- 
ting, "is  the  well-watered  park,  the  pretty  garden ;  even 
the  vegetable  garden,  that  seems  so  prosaic  to  us,  arouses 
their  boundless  enthusiasm." 

The  first  independent  piece  of  French  fiction  on  these 
lines  is  by  a  certain  Martin  Fumee,  and  purports  to  be  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek  of  Athenagoras.  Internal  evidence 
betrays  the  true  date  of  its  composition,  however,  beyond 
any  question.  Its  title  is  *'Of  True  and  Perfect  Love."  It 
was  published  in  15991  and  continued  popular  for  at  least 
half  a  century,  as  is  shown  by  a  satiric  allusion  in  Sorel's 
"Polyandre"  {V,,  301).  Almost  all  the  idealistic  fiction  of 
the  century  bears  trace  of  this  Hellenic  influence,  to  which 
also  the  drama  owes  at  least  the  names  of  its  characters- 
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The  Precieux,  and  all  who  sympathized  with  them,  wtre 
naturally  drawn  to  it.  It  yielded  gradually  to  the  realistic- 
satiric  novel,  and  Co  the  influence  of  Moliere,  to  reappear 
again  in  changed  and  purified  estate  in  F^nelon*s  '-Tele- 
maque  "  <  1699)- 

The  third  important  Influence  from  abroad  that  we  nott^ 
in  the  French  fiction  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  that  of 
the  nov^las  picarescas,  or  vagabond  novels  of  the  Spaniards, 
beginning  with  the  remarkable  ''Lazarillo  de  Tormes,"  and 
closing  for  our  purposes  with  the  ''EsEevanillo  Gonzales"  of 
1646.  Very  many  of  those  works  were  translated,  and  they 
form  the  main  and  undoubted  source  of  the  realistic  fiction 
that  begins  with  Barclay's  "Euphormio"  and  continues 
throughout  the  century  till  it  merges  its  current  with  the  re- 
alistic comedy.  But  since  this  Spanish  work  influenced  al- 
most solely  the  French  realists  and  left  hardly  a  trace  on  the 
ideal  romancers,  it  will  be  well  to  defer  the  consideration  of 
it  for  the  present,  and  turn  to  the  fourth  or  pastoriil  element, 
in  which  Italy  united  with  Spain  in  furnishing  admired  mod- 
els to  France. 

That  the  mock  simplicity  of  the  pastoral,  whether  in 
prose  or  verse,  should  be  sought  in  periods  characterized 
by  a  lassitude  caused  either  by  overexertion  or  by  too  rapid 
social  development,  is  not  unnatural.  When  men  grow 
weary  of  the  tax  that  Our  complex  order  and  the  spur  of 
progress  lay  on  them,  it  ia  natural  that  they  should  turn  to 
a  mode  of  life  which  in  its  idealized  form  seems  to  unite 
freedom  with  stabilit}',  a  reasonably  secure  existence  with 
comparatively  little  effort,  but  yet  enough  to  preserve  one 
from  the  troubles  of  ennui,  with  leisure  to  enjoy  nature  and 
cultivate  the  arts,  combining  thus  individual  liberty  with  so- 
cial security.  And  then,  what  is  quite  as  important  to  the 
literary  treatment  of  this  dreamland,  it  puts  the  shepherdess 
on  terms  of  social  equality  with  the  shepherd,  and  so  gives 
freer  scope  to  the  poetic  fancy. 

It  is  natural,  then,  that  we  should  find  the  pastoral  most 
eagerly  received,  as  Dr.  Koerting  observes,  in  those  periods 
when  the  real  world,  stirred  by  events  of  uncommon  sad- 
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ness.  gives  a  double  reason  to  wish  one's  self  in  a  different 
one.  We  find  this  style  of  poetry  flourishing  almost  only 
amonjT  peoples  ihat  have  ^ov\m  through  some  great  crisis,  or 
at  least  then  only  does  it  become  popular.  But  it  is  obvious 
IhfLt  the  upper  circles  will  feel  this  mental  weariness  sooner 
and  oftener  than  the  lower,  and  hence  the  pastoral  appeals 
always  most,  and  often  only,  to  them  as  a  natural  reaction 
against  an  oppressive  reality.  As  obviously,  then,  the  pas- 
toral is  natural  only  when  it  is  artificial. 

The  pastoral  is  least  artificial  at  its  origin.  Theocritus 
stands  nearest  to  the  life  of  which  he  writes.  He  is  often 
natural  and  naturalistic.  Vergil  already  is  artificial,  and  in 
Longus  we  have  almost  realized  the  shepherd  and  shepherd- 
ess of  Watteau.  Longus  has  indeed  given  us  the  best  pas- 
toral romance,  just  as  Theocritus  gave  us  the  best  pastoral 
lyric.  The  stream  is  purest  at  its  source.  But  it  is  not  nat- 
ural either  in  its  landscape  or  in  its  morals,  and  it  is  not 
meant  to  be.  It  is  intended  to  evoke  \'ague  suggestions  of 
lotos-eating  ease  in  weary  urban  minds;  to  infuse  country 
life  and  landscape  with  romantic  interest  by  malting  it  the 
background  of  a  naive  love  story,  and  that  is  what  practical- 
ly all  the  successors  of  Longus  have  done  since,  except  that 
for  the  naive  they  have  substituted  various  degrees  of  the 
pseudo-naive,  not  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  genre. 

The  pastorals  of  the  Italian  renascence  were  based  on 
Vergil,  and  those  of  Spain  also.'  In  France  Daphnis  and 
Chloe  was  translated  in  time  to  work,  with  the  Spanish 
and  Italian  pastorals,  and  their  influence  are  obvious  from 
the  outset.  It  was  done  into  French  by  Amyot  in  1550, 
and  into  French  that  was  itself  exquisite,  and  exqui- 
sitely preserved  in  the  spirit  of  the  original.  It  could  not 
have  failed  to  delight  all  who  knew,  and  indeed  we  hear- 
that  the  Regent  himself  decorated  the  first  edition  with 
drawings  by  his  own  hand.     And  yet  less  influence  must  be 
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ascribed  to  this  little  book  u-hich  is  still  read  to-day  with  de- 
light than  to  Montemayor's  Spanish  "Diana/'  that  no  mod- 
ern reader  would  for  a  moment  fail  to  class  with  the  "liter- 
ature suited  for  desolate  islands*"  but  which  has  been  pro- 
nounced as,  "after  the  'Amadis,'  perhaps  the  most  epoch- 
making  romance  in  the  history  of  the  world*"  not  even  ex- 
cepting^ the  **Nouvelle  Heloise"  of  Rousseau. 

The  "Diana"  was  translated  In  1560,  and  we  learn  from 
the  satirist  Sorel  that  it  belonged  to  good  social  tone  in  the 
seventeenth  century  to  have  it  on  the  parlor  tables,  a  dignity 
shared  only  with  "Astr^e."  But  the  "Arcadia"  of  Sannaza- 
ro.  the  "Aminta"  of  Tasso,  the  "Pastor  Fido"  of  Guarini 
were  hardly  less  popular,  and  this  by  no  means  exhausts  the 
list.  All  of  which  may  go  to  show  that  the  appearatice  of 
^'Astr^e"  in  1610  was  by  no  means  thunder  from  a  clear  sky. 
It  was  indeed  inevitable,  if  Frenchmen  were  to  write  fiction 
at  all  in  that  generation*  that  something  of  this  kind  should 
be  written:  *'A  century  of  great  political  troubles,  religious 
wars,  and  internal  conflicts  was  drawing  to  a  close.  New 
limitations,  social  and  political,  exerted  a  pressure  that  but 
few  escaped.  Artificiality  and  strut  ruled  life  and  letters, 
and  aroused,  like  some  overseasoned  dish,  repulsion  and 
longing  for  more  simplicity  and  nature." 

This  desire  had  already  found  a  voice  in  1588  in  the  once- 
popular  ** Juliette'"  of  Nicholas  de  Montreux,  whose  only 
merit  was  its  timeliness.  And  the  genuineness  of  the  aspi- 
ration for  a  simpler  life  is  probably  to  be  seen  in  the  "Berge- 
ries  de  Vesper,"  a  work  now  lost,  of  which  Sorel  says  that 
some  thought  it  vulgar  "because  it  introduced  real  shep- 
herds instead  of  the  Sirenes  aud  Celadons,  making  love  as 
peasants  may  do  nowadays,  with  many  little  rustic  encoun- 
ters introduced  in  order  to  describe  things  with  accurate  sim- 
plicity." But  evident!}'  it  was  not  the  real  thing  that  read- 
ers of  that  time  wanted.  They  had  quite  enough  of  reality 
around  them.  What  they  asked  of  the  novelist  was  to  take 
them  into  a  realm  of  the  ideal,  some  cloud-cookoo-town  of 
his  fancy,  and  to  keep  them  there  as  long  as  possible. 

For  indeed  the  length  of  the  novels  that  we  are  about  to 
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04»nM(t«r  i«  airnply  •liipfiulouB.  Here  ii  the  "Astree,"  the 
Am  mill  H  (nir  RuJiiplr  in  ihla  regard  of  the  class,  containing 
riv«  vni(MI»t»«  <t'  5i'55  |'"|{«  o'niU'*^  close  print.  Need  I  say 
Ihul  I  luvr  ruit  irnti  it  IhroujfhV  Fortunately  there  is  an  ex- 
tvllnitt  ilPleilln!  iHiiily«iii  hy  Bonafous,  and  another  shorter 
UHM  hy  KtipiiliiH,  iliut  will  enable  any  reader  to  select  for 
htin«0U  lt*r  Iwrllwr  *ludy  the  passages  that  promise  tq  be  to 
hU  )>uipi*Bt\  itiul  nn  MHiular  Ktudy  I  shall  base  what  I  have 
\\\  nfl)  \\\  All  thy  «i>vrl«  df  hufi-nt  kaUiue  of  this  categor}-. 

Tlw  \\v*\  tWti  vntlumen  o*  the  "Astr^"  appeared  in  1610. 
A  Ulpr  »Wlt>  \*  w»u«Hy  giwn  for  the  second  volume,  but  a  copy 
ft!  th(*  r*HlKm  i»  in  the  iinixTrsity  library  at  Leipzic.  The 
\V\\\\  A)»)HSiiv*l  ill  lMi>»  the  pt^slhunious  fourth,  and  the  fifth» 
^hnv^l  iw  ihvMUthiv'iinKiiionntla.m  1617,80  that  crcaorduia- 
<yTn(<tWiliH^<»«qw»U«»dinheBphigiy<rithA»pcn^ 
W«il  fwMINyi>Ml.  TVm*  wtn  odMT  toil— itliiM,  howcrcr, 
«^«vJMk^  WMI  vn  «|^iv«llv  Mt  wkolr  ^oiiaB.  So  dial 
yvl*>  M»  YN*^  W««  <Mr  10  bcfiOMt  dw  fife  wort:  ctf  hk 

^^W^  WWW  WW  f^NKHMbs  iiKCt^^  (■■ir ^n  vn^^^miR'i.  ••■j 
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elistic  creation  can  have  left  his  name  as  that  of  a  type  in  the 
literature  of  three  languages  without  a  touch  of  nature,  and 
Ceiadon  is  true  to  nature  in  hi&  timid  vacillation  between  sen- 
suality and  sentiment,  in  his  enthusiastic  weakness  and  dis- 
couraged desperation.  In  all  this  he  is  quite  as  true  to  nature 
as  the  kind  of  lover  that  all  the  world  is  said  to  love,  the  en- 
thusiastic votary  of  Cupid  who  goes  through  the  world  con- 
quering and  to  conquer.  And  in  her  way  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Astree-  She  is  not  hali  so  nice  as  she  would  be  if 
she  were  different — but  then  few  girls  are.  Down  in  the 
bottom  of  her  heart  poor  little  trapped  Cupid  is  Irj'ing  his 
best  to  attract  attention  by  some  signal  of  distress,  while  the 
perverse  maid,  like  many  another,  tries  to  mask,  by  prudish 
whimsicalities,  the  feeling"  that  she  hesitates  to  confess  even 
to  herself,  though  all  the  time  she  betrays  it  by  her  fanciful 
jealousies.  The  character  is  common  enough  in  real  lifcj 
and  most  people  of  analytic  bent  will  prefer  to  study  it  there. 
As  counterparts  to  these  ingenuous  lovers  Urfe  has  con- 
ceived another  pair,  Silvandre  and  Diane,  both  rsper  and 
more  reasonable,  because  less  simple  characters.  But  more 
interesting  than  any  of  these  four  is  Hylas,  "the  true  hero 
of  the  *Astree,'"  as  Lafontaine  makes  Moliere  say  in  his 
"  Psyche,"'  the  unstable  shepherd  who  can  neither  stop  lov- 
ing nor  stop  mocking  at  love,  a  type  of  the  eaay-going  court- 
iers of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Henries.  It  has  seemed  to  me 
therefore,  that  I  could  not  better  illustrate  the  style  of  the 
"Astree'*  than  by  a  passage  from  the  ninth  chapter  of  the 
second  book,  in  which  Hylas,  disputing  with  Sylvandre  be- 
fore the  nymph  Leonide,  gives  his  conception  of  love: 

"See  here,"  said  Hyias,  "what  impudence  is  this  of  ihat  shepherd  !  He 
ftlone,  forecjolh,  knows  what  lOve  it;  he  gives  laws  to  love,  does  he.  and 
makes  U  come  down  from  heaven  among  men,  and  measures  the  greatness 
and  perfection  of  our  willb.  Fair  nvmph,  if  it  be  not  weiarlsonie  to  ,vou, 
permit  Ttit  to  thav  you  his  error."  And  then  pulling  down  his  hat,  and 
lifting  a  little  the  rim  that  covered  his  forehead,  putting  one  hand  on  his 
hip  ni;d  with  the  other  gesticulating  to  accompAnv  Che  eagerness  of  his 
wordsn  he  spoke  thus  to  her;  "Tell  me  now  what  Is  lovef  Ib  it  not  the  de- 
sire of  the  beiuty  itid  of  the  good  that  one  lacks?  But  if  yosxx  love  is  the 
desire  of  a  good  that  you  lack,  ^'ou  must  needfi  confesE  that  some- 
thing can  be  added  to  your  love  that  it  doe&  not  possess.     Then,  too,  you 
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bov  that  It  la  irreproachable,  li  I  a^k  you  whom  vou  lovtf,  vou  will  answer, 
Diana,  and  yoM  will  &iy  thai  she  U  the  tno^t  perfect  ^hepherde^f-  iti  ihe 
worlds  Now  answer  me,  U  Ihig  shepherdess  lb  as  perfect  as  vou  ihfnk,  are 
not  ;Ou  overbold  to  love  bulIi  perfection,  for  there  ought  to  be  proportion 
between  the  loving  and  the  loved?  For  I  suppose  your  presumption  3s  not 
Buch  that  you  vtintiire  to  think  yourself  as  perfect  kb  you  think  her.  And 
1  iitn  -lire  thai  vOu  «il]  i*atil  to  repj-oach  cue  with  the  sutlie  i^ult  bpcaUse  I 
love  Ph ylllb,  who  yuu  will  ^ay  has  more  perfection  than  I,  But  1  am  of  the 
opposite  opinion,  ftrfrt,  becHU&e  I  do  not  regard  Fhyllie  as  ytju  ay  you  do 
Diana,  I  confe&s  indeed  that  she  has  beauty  and  merit,  but  I  am  not  \kllh- 
out  either.  She  has  wit;  1  have  too,  She  is  prudent;  I  am  no  fool.  In 
short,  she  is  a  shepherdess;  I,  a  shepherd.  It  she  is  Ph^'lUs,  i  am  HvUs. 
Is  there  not  congruiiy  between  u£l  For  just  as  I  am  i^ot  tio  worthy  ILiat 
another  be  not  worthJer,  so  she  i«  not  bo  pretty  that  another  niiiy  not  be 
prettier.  Therefore  if  any  one  will  love  wisely  it  must  be  aE  HyUs,  not  aft 
Sjlvandre,  For  to  what  end  doce  one  love  &ave  to  have  content?  But 
what  pleasure  can  these  tnournfu!,  pensive  lovers  have  who  go  forever 
wrapped  in  themselves^  gnawing  mind  and  heart  with  that  chimera  of  con- 
stancy. Diana,  SJlvandre  will  say  to  us,  does  not  love  me;  she  love* 
•nother,  and  spurns  me.  But  I  will  not  cease  to  love  and  serve  her  for 
fear  of  being  in-COiiNt&nt.  Phyllis.,  Ify|f*B  wiH  savloyou,  does  not  loveyOli; 
the  [oveB  another,  and  s^purni^  me.  Why  eihall  I  not  clinn^e  this  eeomful 
ingrate  for  another  who  will  love  me  and  spurn  another  for  my  sake? 
Will  it  be  for  fear  of  being  taxed  with  im-onstancy  ?  Ah.  friends,  tell 
me  what  wild  beast  is  Ihig  inconstancy!  Whom  has  it  devoured?  What 
slcitneei!  doee  it  cause?  Who  has  died  of  it?  Wtini  brother  or  £ather 
ever  had  occadon  to  wear  mourning  for  itf  It  is  just  a  fancy,  or 
rather  an  invention,  of  some  shrewd  girl,  who,  seeing  herself  grown  ill* 
iavored.  or  about  to  be  exchanged  for  a  fairer  than,  she,  put  forward  this 
opinion,  and  made  it  out  to  be  something  very  bad.  And  i-hall  a  man  of 
sen^e  be  deceived  at  it,  and  spend  his  thne  without  occasiDn  in  labor  with- 
out solace?  Will  men  call  that  love  and  constancy,  or  will  they  not  with 
much  more  res«:Qn  cail  it  madness?  What!  Languish  under  the  rule  of  an 
old,  ungracious  mistress!  O,  error  unworthy  of  a.  man  of  wit  and  heart! 
When  one  »ay£  old.  does  not  ugly  of  tiecessity  follow?  And  if  she  Is 
old  and  ugly,  what  judgment  can  hold  her  amiable?  And  If  she  is  un- 
gracious, is  lE  not  an  much  as  if  to  f^ay  deceitful,  perftdLouK,  diEdainfuI?  But 
if  she  is  such,  where  is  the  heart  that  can  endure  to  subject  itself  to  such 
an  outrageously  unworthy  person?  Let  Silvandre.  then^  ask  me  no  more 
in  what  0-nC  can  reprOvC  his  jovit.  Or  where  one  gftil  find  a  Hiore  perfect 
love,  for  1  am  sure  that  ihere  Is  none  in  thi'*  compiiny  who  will  not  say: 
"Hylafi  loves,  and  Hylaa  alone  know«  how  to  lore  like  a  man  of  wit  and 
heart." 

This  passage  will  show  that  Urfe  had  humor  in  a  greater 
degree  than  perhaps  any  other  pastoral  poet  or  writer.  He 
sees  the  comic  side  of  his  own  work,  and  anticipates  much. 
of  the  satire  of  Sorel's  "Berger  Extravagant."     But  there 
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is  a  difference.  The  wit  of  Sorel  is  caustic,  cynical,  as  that 
of  the  old  raconteurs  had  been.  The  humor  of  Urfe  is  always 
genially  optimistic.  Indeed,  his  genius  is  astonishingly  sup- 
ple and  various  within  his  chosen  sphere,  so  that  many  of 
the  episodes  are  almost  independent  studies  of  various 
phases  of  love,  add  may  perhaps  be  read  in  that  way  with 
the  greatest  pleasure.  Thus,  as  Montegut  has  said,  the  love 
of  Hylas  is  a  sportive  hedonism,  witty,  light-hearted,  and  in- 
constant, that  of  Damon  is  violent  and  gusty  passion,  that 
of  Chryseide  is  vehemently  self-assertive,  that  of  Valentinian 
histy''  and  with  a  satyr  leer;  while  on  the  other  hand  Tircis 
is  nobly  Platonic,  Sylvandre  shows  a  subtlety  born  of  expe- 
rience, and  all  offer  so  many  object  lessons  to  Celadon's 
sentimental  ideality.  Thus  Urfe  is  in  a  very  real  way  and 
to  no  small  degree  the  predecessor  of  Racine  and  Marivaux, 
the  first  who  made  the  study  of  love  the  center  of  minute 
observation  and  description,  though  not  yet  of  psychological 
analysis.  In  this  regard  Urfe  is  not  surpassed,  is  not  even 
approached,  by  any  novelist  of  the  century,  save  perhaps 
Madame  de  Lafayette,  whose  "  Princease  de  Cleves  "  owes 
perhaps  its  present  greater  popularity  to  its  shortness. 

I  could  wish  that  it  were  possible  for  me  by  further  cita- 
tions to  show  that  Urfe,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  artificiality  of 
his  scheme,  was  in  his  way  a  sort  of  realist.  Hylas  himself 
is  obviously  intended  to  suggest  the  typical  courtier  of 
Henry  IV. ;  and  Patru,  a  contemporary  of  the  author,  aays 
that  Urfe  told  him  that  the  foundations  of  all  the  characters 
Were  taken  from  Urfe's  immediate  circle,  just  as  the  scene 
of  their  loves,  the  banks  of  the  Lignon,  was  chosen,  as  he 
tella  us,  '*to  make  as  honored  and  renowned  as  possible'* 
the  scene  of  his  own  birth.  In  this,  too,  Urfe  is  at  once 
first  and  best  of  the  ideal  novelists  of  the  century.  And 
this  touch  of  realism  shows  itself  also  in  his  style,  especially 
in  conversations,  of  which  he  inaugurated  the  difficult  art 
that  has  now  become  a  tradition  of  French  fiction. 

Thus  far  we  have  taken  no  account  of  the  great  space 
accorded  by  Urf^,  following  here  as  in  so  much  else  the 
example  of  Monteraayor,  to  verses  which  indeed  form  so 
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considerable  a  part  of  the  whole  that  Boileau  ventures  the 
suggestion  that  the  novel  was  written  to  furnish  a  fit  setting 
for  them  (Dialogue  des  heros  du  roman,  Preface),  though 
they  are  neither  original  in  subject  nor  polished  in  execu- 
tion, so  that  there  is  little  reason  to  dwell  upon  them.  It  is 
iar  more  lilcely  that  the  motive  of  the  "Astree  "  was  to  re- 
act against  the  coarseness  which  had  overtaken  French  man- 
ners under  the  z'erf  gaiani  reign  of  Henry  IV.  Urfti's  book, 
taken  as  a  whole,  and  with  some  discordant  notes,  is  a 
praise  of  all  the  social  virtues,  which  are  rewarded  with  the 
same  precision  that  deals  out  condemnation  to  vice*  It  is 
not  improbable  that  this  kmdiy  sermonizing  of  the  aristo- 
cratic reformer  assisted  the  popularity  of  the  '^*Astree"  as 
much  as  it  was  assisted  by  it.  It  is  certain  that  it  had  an 
immense  influence  in  this  direction.  The  first  Parisian  lit- 
erary salon,  the  Hotel  Rambouillet,  of  such  cardinal  impor- 
tance in  the  evolution  of  French  society  and  literature 
throughout  the  century,  both  for  good  and  for  ill,  and  at 
the  zenith  of  its  influence  from  1624  to  1648,  seems  to  have 
had  its  origin  in  a  desire  to  approximate,  so  far  as  might  be, 
to  the  aristocratic  republic  of  the  "Astr^e."  It  has  even 
been  said,  and  by  Frenchmen,  that  Hon  ton  in  French  so- 
ciety dates  from  the  "Astree."  Nor  can  one  wonder  at  its 
influence  when  one  considers  the  evidences  of  its  astounding 
popularity,  ll  came  at  the  rij^;ht  moment.  It  met  a  long- 
felt  and  universal  want,  and  the  salt  of  its  humor  saved  it 
from  the  penalty  of  its  sentimentality.  Even  Sorel,  the  de- 
clared enemy  of  the  whole  pastoral  school,  whose  '*Berger 
Extravagant"  is  a  sort  of  ''Joseph  Andrews"  to  Urfe's 
"Pamela;  or  Virtue  Rewarded,"  pronounced  it  "an  ex- 
quisite work."  Bishops  and  saints.  Camus  and  Francis  de 
Sales,  echoed  the  sentiments  of  the  author  of  "  Francion.*' 
The  Bishop  of  Avranches*  the  scholarly  Huet,  writer  of  a 
treatise  on  the  origin  of  novels,  says  in  a  letter  to  the  novel- 
ist Mademoiselle  de  Scudery:  "This  work  was  received  by 
the  public  with  infinite  applause,  and  especially  by  those  who 
were  distinguished  b)'  the  polish  and  beauty  of  their  minds. 
...    I  was  almost  a  child  when  1  first  read  it,  and  I  was  so 
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affected  by  it  that  I  used  to  avoid  seeing  or  opening  it,  fear- 
ing that  I  should  be  forced  to  read  it  again  by  the  pleasure 
that  I  foresaw  from  it,  as  by  a  sort  of  enchantment."  La- 
ter he  yielded  to  the  sweet  temptation  and  read  the  novel 
"repeatedly  aloud  to  his  sister."  Lafontaine,  who  surely 
was  a  man  of  good  and  unconventional  taste,  says:  '*When 
I  was  a  boy  T  read  his  novel,  and  I  read  it  still  as  a  gray- 
beard.''  Strangest  of  all  is  to  find  the  crusty  old  Marquis 
de  Larochefoucauld  and  the  sprightlj'^  Fontanelle  rejoicing 
in  the  love  affairs  of  Celadon.  The  book  was  not  only  the 
"breviary  of  courtiers,"  but,  if  we  may  credit  the  satirists, 
was  read  and  studied  by  all  who  had  social  aspirations.  So- 
r^l  makes  the  hero  of  his  '*Berger  Extravagant"  belong  to 
"a  company  of  boys  and  girls  who  took  all  the  names  from 
the  book  of  *A3tn5e.*  so  that  their  talk  was  a  perpetual  pas- 
toral,'* and  the  Javotte  of  Furetiere's  "Roman  Bourgeois*' 
cannot  lay  it  down  until  she  reads  herself  almost  sick  over 
its  five  thousand  pages.  Among  such  people  it  seems  for 
two  generations  to  have  been  a  sort  of  book  of  reference  on 
questions  of  deportment  and  breeding,  and  it  was  imitated  on 
the  popular  stage  in  pastorals  as  countless  as  they  were  con- 
temptible. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  evidences  that  might  be  gathered 
of  the  universal  and  continued  popularity  of  this  work 
whose  memory  is  now  but  a  legendary  mockerj^  It  may 
suffice  to  state  that  twenty-nine  German  princes  and  prin- 
cesses, with  nineteen  lords  and  ladies  of  high  nobility,  ad- 
dressed to  the  author  of  "Astree"  in  1624  a  petition,  re- 
citing that  they  had  constituted  themselves  an  Academic  dcs 
vrais  amatits^  had  taken  to  themselves  names  from  his  work, 
and  begged  him  for  its  speedy  completion.  This  surely 
makes  all  other  evidence  superfluous. 

The  •^^Astree"  is  a  novel  in  a  sense  that  no  work  preced- 
ing it  is.  It  showed  as  no  preceding  work  of  fiction  had 
done  the  possibilities  of  a  new  genre,  which,  however,  nei- 
ther Urf^i  nor  his  successors  clearly  defined.  Indeed,  the 
whole  century  is  taken  up  with  an  effort^  or  rather  with 
■manifold  efforts,  to  find  out  what  the  novel  is,  what  limita- 
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tions  set  it  off  from  the  drama  and  from  history,  from  the 
epic  and  from  satire.  Gradually  from  these  efforts  there 
emerges  a  clear  conception  of  what  prose  fiction  could  be  and 
attempt,  and  what  it  should  leave  to  other  forms  of  literary 
art.  The  first  novel  that  marks  this  demarcation  is  **  Gil 
Bias."  B.  W.  Wells. 


CONTEMPORARY  BRITISH   PAINTING.' 

There  are  now  in  Christian  lands  only  hvo  schools  of 
paititiog,  the  English  and  the  French.  The  former  em- 
braces the  British  Isles;   tht  latter,  the  rest  of  the  world. 

France  has  been  to  the  art  of  the  nineteentfi  century  what 
Italy  was  to  the  art  of  the  Renaissance,  the  center  whence  al- 
most all  light  has  radiated  and  the  instigator  of  almost  every 
movement.  When  she  painted  in  the  classic  style  of  David, 
the  world  acknowledged  David  as  the  supreme  master.  When 
Gericau.lt  and  the  Romanticists  established  their  revolt  in 
Paris,  the  world  became  romantic.  When  Millet  had  de- 
picted the  low  life  of  brutal  peasants  with  a  power  and  a  po- 
etry that  rank  him  with  the  greatest  masters,  the  world  dis- 
covered that  peasants  were  the  only  things  worth  painting. 
When  the  Impressionists  arose,  so  anxious  to  paint  the  at- 
mosphere that  they  lost  sight  of  the  opacity  of  solid  objects, 
the  world  turned  Impressionist.  And  her  hold  upon  the  do- 
main of  art  has  rather  strengthened  than  decayed  as  the  cen- 
tury has  movud  onward  to  its  close.  Nearly  all  painters  go 
to  Paris  to  study,  learning  in  the  Parisian  ateliers  the  French 
method;  and  those  who  are  not  able  to  ^o  there  study  at 
home  under  masters  who  have  received  a  Parisian  education. 
Hence  the  whole  world  paints  in  the  French  manner. 
Whether  you  go  to  New  York  or  to  Moscow,  to  Stockholm 
or  Madrid,  to  Berjin  or  Rome,  you  see  only  French  paint- 
ing. Subjects  and  costumes  may  differ,  but  the  handling 
and  the  method  are  the  same.  Every  picture  is  such  as 
some  French  artist  might  have  produced  liad  he  taken  up 
his  abode  in  the  foreign  land  whence  it  comes 

But  when  you  go  to  the  England  of  the  last  half  o±  the 
nineteenth  century  you  seem  to  be  transported   to  another 
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planet.  Tht:  stout  little  isle  that  yielded  not  one  jot  to  the 
great  Napoleon  when  all  the  world  was  crouching  at  his 
feet  has  remained  in  the  domain  of  art  equally  independent 
of  French  influence.  English  pictures  are  rare  in  the  gal- 
leries of  the  Continent,  but  when  you  do  see  one  you  have 
no  difficulty  in  recognizing  its  origin  at  a  glance.  The  dif- 
ference is  not  easily  defined,  but  it  is  most  distinctly  felt. 

For  a  long  time  the  French  ignored  EugJish  painting  en- 
tirely,  except  that  they  borrowed  from  Constable  his  method 
of  treating  landscape  and  improved  upon  his  teaching.  It 
was  accepted  as  a  truism  in  the  Parisian  ateliers  that  the 
English  had  no  art,  and  the  world  at  large  reechoed  the  dic- 
tum with  the  same  docility  with  which  it  adopted  the  French 
technic.  But  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889  was  a  rude 
awakening.  England  was  too  important  a  nation  to  be  ig- 
nored, and  a  generous  allotment  was  made  to  her,  with  the 
e-icpectation  that  she  would  fill  it  with  dogs,  cats,  and  crying 
babies,  in  her  old-fashioned  genre  style;  but  to  their  amaze- 
ment it  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  great  masterpieces 
which  were  a  revelation  of  grace  and  beautj'  and  replete 
with  deep  significance.  Then  for  the  first  time  the  great 
revolution  that  had  taken  place  since  1850  burst  upon  them, 
and  they  saw  that  England  not  only  had  an  art  worthy  to 
compete  with  their  own,  but  one  which  in  many  respects  was 
its  superior.  High  medals  were  conferred  on  English  pic- 
tures, and  since  then  the  altitude  of  French  critics  toward 
English  art  has  been  one  of  respectful,  though  distrustful, 
consideration. 

As  we  have  said,  you  can  distinguish  the  English  pictures 
from  all  others  at  a  glance,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  indicate 
the  difterencc  in  words.  There  is  a  ceitain  family  resem- 
blance in  their  style,  but  there  is  no  school  whose  members 
differ  more  widely  from  one  another.  That  marked  individ- 
ual independence  so  characteristic  of  the  Englishman  is  ap- 
parent tn  his  art.  In  w'hat  respectSj  then,  do  the  English 
artists  of  the  last  fifty  years  differ  from  those  of  the  rest  oi 
the  world? 

In  the  first  place,  their  pictures  always  mean  something. 


They  all  have  not  the  profound  significance  of  those  of 
Watts;  their  subjects  are  sometimes  trivial;  but  they  have  a 
meaning.  The  mind  enters  into  their  production,  not  the 
eye  alone.  They  all  express  some  thought,  some  emotion. 
They  are  all  imbued  with  that  maxim  of  Pope  that  the  prop- 
er study  of  mankind  is  man.  Tliey  are  all  human.  Even 
their  landscapes  are  steeped  in  human  sentiment. 

But  at  the  Parisian  salons  you  see  acres  of  canvases  where 
no  human  sentiment,  no  human  thought  has  ever  entered. 
Nature  is  studied  as  a  scientific  phenomenon,  not  as  the 
home  of  man^ — merely  as  a  group  of  rocks  and  trees  and 
houses  dimly  or  intensely  seen  through  an  all-pervading  at- 
mosphere. 

Then  while  French  art  has  continually  inclined  toward  a 
broader  and  broader  treatment  in  which  details  are  neglect- 
ed, outlines  blurred,  and  atmosphere  insisted  upon  at  the  ex- 
pense of  concrete  objects,  the  English  school  has  conceded 
nothing  to  this  Impressionist  tendency,  but  insists  strongly 
that  every  detail  shall  be  clearly  presented.  And  this  is  one 
source  of  their  power  and  attractiveness. 

A  picture  in  which  details  are  sacrificed  to  the  general  ef- 
fect may  be  more  striking  at  the  first  glance,  but  it  is  apt 
soon  to  weary  one,  because  that  glance  reveals  all  its  con- 
tents. But  pictures  in  which  every  detail  is  carefully  worked 
out  never  tire  us,  for  there  is  always  something  new  to  dis- 
cover. This  is  one  source,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  very 
material  one,  of  the  undying  charm  of  the  early  masters. 
Whether  it  be  a  Botticelli  or  Mantegna,  Van  Eyk  or  Albert 
Dtlrer,  we  never  grow  weary  of  looking  at  them,  for  at  each 
inspection  we  see  something  that  we  had  never  seen  before. 
A  few  visits  to  the  Luxembourg  are  sufficient.  In  ten  or  fif- 
teen careful  surveys  you  feel  that  you  have  seen  all  the  pic- 
tures, and  have  learned  by  heart  the  message  they  had  to 
tell.  But  who  can  weary  of  the  old  masters  in  the  Louvre? 
At  each  visit  you  see  some  strange  flower,  some  subtle  ar- 
rangement of  the  hair,  some  quaint  pattern  of  drapery  that 
you  had  never  seen  before,  and  therefore  your  attention 
never  flags.    I  do  not  mean  that  their  wealth  of  detail  is  what 
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gives  to  the  early  masters  all  their  never-dying  fascination, 
but  1  am  persuaded  that  it  is  an  important  eEement. 

The  fact  ia  that  the  broad  treatment  is  in  large  measure  a 
device  of  the  artists  to  make  money  wilh  a  little  labor. 
When  he  left  the  pre-Raphaelite  camp  Millais  gave  as  his  rea- 
son that  he  could  not  live,  painting  like  that — meaning  sim- 
ply that  he  could  produce  three  times  as  many  pictures  and 
earn  three  times  as  much  money  by  painting  in  a  more  facile 
method;  but  the  fact  remains  that  all  critics  are  agreed  in 
regarding  as  his  best  pictures  those  that  he  painted  while  ad- 
hering to  the  detailed  method  of  his  pre-Raphaelite  brethren. 
When  an  artist  can  make  a  great  fortune  by  painting  pictures 
with  three  strokes  of  a  brush,  like  Whistler  and  Sargent,  it  re* 
quires  considerable  virtue  in  his  competitor  to  toil  year  after 
year  to  bring  his  masterpiece  to  perfection.  We  cannot  now 
say  how  the  Impressionists  of  our  day  will  stand  with  poster- 
ity; but  we  do  know  that  the  men  of  past  ages  on  whose  brow 
fame  has  placed  the  wreath  of  imperishable  laurel  have  been 
the  men  of  strenuous  labor,  not  the  Luca  Fa  Prestos  whose 
facility  of  production  was  the  admiration  of  their  contempo- 
raries. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  English  school  is  their  clear^ 
gemlike  color,  put  on  almost  dry.  As  Vibert,  one  of  the 
most  skillful  technicians  of  the  French  school,  says,  everj' 
medium  with  which  paint  is  mixed  will  darken  it  in  the  end» 
and  he  who  paints  for  posterity  should  use  pigments  that  are 
as  nearly  dry  as  possible.  Colors  swimming  in  oil  and  bitu- 
men have,  when  placed  upon  the  canvas,  great  depth  and,^J 
luster;  but  a  few  3'ears  suffice  for  their  destruction.  TheV 
abuse  of  oil  and  bitumen  is  the  great  fatilt  of  the  coniinental 
artists,  and  their  pictures  painted  twenty  years  ago  are  usu- 
ally darker  and  more  faded  than  the  masterpieces  of  the  Re- 
naissance- Delacroix  was  hailed  as  the  greatest  colorist  of 
the  French  school;  and  such  is  the  persistency  of  legend 
that  you  still  see  countless  visitors  at  the  Louvre  going  into 
ecstasy  over  his  color,  when  in  fact  it  is  no  longer  there. 
So  Hans  Makart  seemed  to  have  revived  all  the  splendor  of 
the  Venetians^  and  his  fair  women  as  they  came  from  his 
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tasel  appeared  worthy  lo  stand  beside  the  Venuses  of  Gior- 
gione  and  Titian ;  but  in  a  few  years  they  have  lost  all  their 
luster,  and  the  bitumen  is  now  showing  through  until  most 
of  his  splendid  beauties  look  as  if  they  were  dying  of  gan- 
grene. 

That  commercial  integ:rity  which  characterizes  the  Englisli 
makes  them  unwilling  to  sell  a  man  a  picture  that  wilt  perish 
before  his  eyes.  Then,  too,  they  are  not  painting  for  the 
applause  of  their  contemporaries  alone.  They  hope  to  hand 
down  to  coming  generations  visions  of  beauty  that  will  never 
fade  and  a  fame  that  will  never  die. 

Those  trained  in  the  French  school,  missing  the  lustrous 
depth  that  oil  and  bitumen  give  before  iheir  work  of  destruc- 
tion has  begun,  find  the  English  coloring  too  bright  and 
crude;  but  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  clear  gems  of 
brightest  color  that  glow  upon  the  works  of  the  early  mas- 
ters love  the  same  qualities  in  the  English  of  to-day.  It  is  a 
matter  of  individual  taste.  Some  persons  prefer  dusky  rai- 
ment, and  others  raiment  of  brilliant  dyes;  sbme  prefer  the 
morning's  splendor,  and  others  the  shadows  of  descending 
night;  some  prefer  Rubens  with  the  superhuman  glory  of 
his  sun-lit  flesh,  and  others  the  forms  of  Rembrandt,  darkly 
emerging  from  the  luminous  gloom;  but  those  are  questions 
of  taste,  of  which  we  can  say  only,  de  gusttbus  non  est  dis- 
■pntandnm. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  English  school  is  the  influ- 
ence, almost  everywhere  apparent,  of  the  Elgin  marbles- 
When  Lord  Elgin  brought  the  immortal  remains  of  the  mas- 
terpieces of  Phidias  to  the  most  accessible  place  in  all  the 
world,  he  did  mankind  a  great  service;  and  not  least  of  the 
benefits  is  the  influence  that  those  scattered  relics  of  art's 
supremest  genius  have  had  upon  the  painters  of  Lord  Elgin^s 
own  land.  So  much  superior  to  all  about  them,  so  distinct- 
ly great  even  in  their  mutilated  fragments,  it  was  inevitable 
that  they  should  make  a  profound  Impression  on  the  young 
men  who  grew  up  in  their  daily  contemplation.  To  be  low 
or  base  or  trivial  before  the  Elgin  marbles  is  impossible. 
Each  day  they  stand  as  an  exhortation  to  lofty  ideals,  to  pu- 
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rity,tq  serenity.  Everywhere  in  the  modern  English  schools- 
we  see  their  influence.  Largely  from  them  the  English 
learn  that  art's  aim  should  be  ever  high.  They  do  not,  Hke  so 
many  Parisians,  paint  the  naked  back  of  the  first  griaette 
they  meet,  and  call  that  a  picture.  As  humanity  is  art's 
truest  domain,  the  handling  of  the  nude  is  its  highest  accom- 
pUshnienl.  Of  this  the  EngHsh  public  are  singularly  intol- 
erant, and  refuse  to  purchase  pictures  containing  an  un- 
draped  figure;  but  her  artists  paint  it  freely  and  always  in 
the  proper  spirit,  not  taking  some  model  and  copying  all  her 
imperfections  with  the  indecency  of  a  naked  photograph, 
but  seeking  to  embody  some  ideal  of  everlasting  beaut}-. 
They  recognize  the  eternal  truth  that  beauty  is  forever  pure. 
and  tiiat  only  u^]ini:ss  is  obscene. 

From  the  Elgin  roarbles,  too,  they  get  their  trulv  Greek 
serenit}'.  Vou  find  among  them  none  of  the  horrors  of 
Rocliegrosse,  none  of  the  bloodshed  of  Benjamin  Constant, 
none  of  the  contorted  agonies  of  Sylvestre.  Struggle  is  not 
carried  beyond  the  lines  of  rhythmic  grace;  suffering  is  not 
so  uncontrolled  as  to  shock  the  spectator.  Thej'  remember 
that  lesson  learned  by  Raskin  from  the  masterpieces  of  the 
pastr  "  By  exaggerating  the  external  marks  of  passion  you 
do  not  express  the  strength  of  the  passion,  but  the  weakness 
of  your  hero.' 

It  is  from  the  Elgin  marbles,  too,  that  the  English  paint- 
ers derive  tliose  draperies,  closely  clinging,  but  in  multitudi- 
nous folds,  that  are  so  characteristic  of  their  school-  They 
are  just  such  draperies  as  Phidias  has  hung  upon  the  mighty 
limbs  of  liis  divinities,  draperies  that  accomplish  eveiy  end 
of  art.  clothing  all  but  concealing  nothing. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  difterence  between  the  masters 
of  the  English  school  and  their  continental  rivals  is  their  | 
high  standard  of  general  culture.  The  leading  English 
painters  have  been  the  perfection  of  cultivated  gentlemen, 
strangely  different  from  the  long-haired  Bohemian  of  the 
Latin  Quarter,  who  too  often  knows  only  his  craft  and 
paints  only  what  be  sees.  The  result  is  that  this  culture  is 
apparent  in  all  their  works.    Their  painting  is  essentially  in- 
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tellectuaL  Gentlemen  themselves,  ihey  pjiint  for  gentlemen 
and  ladies.  They  ai-e  immensely  concerned  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people,  and  seek  ti>  raise  the  populace  to  tht-ir 
level ;  but  they  will  not  themselves  descend  to  meet  il-  They 
remain  aristocrats  to  the  last.  The  Bohemian  artist  aod 
those  who  love  the  Bohemian's  simple  and  direct  way  of 
looking  at  the  world  call  this  art  literary^  and  say  that  it  is 
not  true  art.  But  there  is  nothing  more  fallacious  than 
this  common  outcrj'  against  literary  art.  All  art  is  to 
some  extent  literary.  The  savage  who  knows  nothing 
cannot  appreciate  art  even  in  its  most  elementary  forms. 
To  understand  fully  the  simple  iirt  of  the  primitives  a 
wide  knowledge  of  Christian  legend  is  demanded;  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  gentlemen  of  culture  should  con- 
line  themselves  la  painting  pictures  that  a  boor  can  com- 
prehend. There  are  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  can  com- 
prehend the  most  subtle  allusions  and  profoundest  meaning; 
and  for  Such  artists  may  well  paint,  if,  like  Walts  and  Burne- 
Jooes,  they  are  content  with  the  creation  of  immortal  works, 
and  do  not,  like  Millais,  hunger  for  the  mob's  applause. 

And  who  are  the  men  that  have  wrought  this  mighty 
change  in  English  art? 

First  must  be  mentioned  the  truly  grand  patriarch  G.  F. 
Watts,  whose  length  of  days  and  prolonged  capacity  for  pio- 
duction  threaten  to  rival  those  of  Titian  himself.  He  is  the 
painter  of  the  soul;  not  in  its  subtle  and  gracious  moments, 
like  Leonardo,  but  the  soul  as  it  stands  in  awe,  gazing  into 
the  unfathomable  gulfs  of  Life  and  Love  and  Death.  His  is 
the  loftiest  and  profoundest  spirit  that  has  devoted  itself  to 
art  since  Michael  Angelo  laid  down  the  pencil  and  the  chisel. 
He  grapples  as  a  giant  with  the  great  problems  of  human 
fate.  His  pictures  are  the  saddest,  but  the  loftiest  and  most 
consoling  that  our  age  has  produced.  What  is  sadder  than 
that  young  Love  striving  so  vainly  to  push  back  Death  as 
she  advances  to  enter  the  door  of  the  beloved?  But  how 
different  is  this  Death  from  the  grinning  skeleton  of  the 
Dance  Macabre !  A  gracious  and  beautiful  shape,  she  hrioj^s 
consolation  to  aching  hearts,  slumber  to  eyes  that  weep. 
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Shu  is  Death  the  Consoler.  And  what  is  sadder  than  poor, 
frail,  naked  Life,  stru;^yling  painfully  upward  over  ihe  sharp^ 
jagged  rocks  to  the  moiintain's  summitV  But  wliat  is  sweet- 
er than  the  stronjj  Lave  that  bears  her  up  on  her  absolute 
trust  in  him?  And  who  thnt  hfis  looked  upon  those  all-peti- 
etraiing  ej'es  of  Conscience,  the  Dweller  in  the  Innermost, 
can  fory;ct  their  haunting  power?  Or  forj^et  that  Hope  that 
sits  upon  the  world,  her  head  bowed  in  dejection,  the  last 
choids  of  her  lyre  snapped  in  twain,  and  so  strangely  like 
Despair?  Who  ihul  has  looked  on  the  Time,  Death,  and 
Judgment  can  ever  forfret  the  mournful  trio  upon  their  sor- 
rowful pilgrimage!  Works  of  such  profound  significance 
have  not  been  produced  since  the  awful  figures  upon  the 
Medicean  tombs  were  wroii;^ht;  and  they  are  as  thoroughly 
representative  of  the  broad  humanity  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury as  Michael  Angelo*s  work  of  the  deep  strivings  of  the 
Renaissance. 

Watis's  pictures  nowhere  present  the  sweetly  human  and 
Christian  consolation  of  Bouguerenii's  Madonna  of  Pity. 
They  are  religiousj  but  it  is  a  vast  pantheistic  religion, 
mighty  elemental  poetry  that  appeals  to  alt  mankind  and  is 
fettered  b}'  no  dogma.  In  his  pictures  God  and  man  stand 
face  to  face  with  no  priestly  intervention.  He  does  not 
question  the  divinity  like  Omar  Khayyam.  He  believes  that 
He  is  good,  and  tries  with  his  brush  to  utter  His  message 
and  to  justify  His  ways  to  man. 

As  a  painter  of  portraits  Walls  must  be  numbered  with  the 
greatest.  He  renders  the  physical  aspect  well,  but  that  is 
the  least  of  his  merits.  It  is  the  soul  that  he  paints.  He 
has  an  almost  superhuman  power  of  summing  up  in  the  face 
of  his  sitter  the  whole  man,  the  deeds  that  he  has  done,  the 
words  that  he  has  spoken,  the  hopes  with  which  he  has  been 
inspired.  His  portraits  are  not  merely  representations;  they 
are  revelations.  Therefore  he  has  rarely  condescended  to 
paint  any  save  the  leaders  of  his  time*  the  men  whose  words 
and  deeds  and  thoughts  have  molded  history:  and  it  is  safe 
to  -say  that  they  will  live  for  posterity  as  he  has  painted  them. 

As  a  colorist  he  is  among  the  most  effective  and  most  orig- 


inal.  The  method  of  producing  i\n  appearance  of  blended 
hues  by  placing  points  of  clear  color  30  close  together  that 
their  scintillations  mingle  is  not  his  invention,  but  no  one  has 
used  it  so  CTrtensively  or  so  well.  When  the  French  pointil- 
listes  proclaim  it  as  a  new  discovery  of  their  own  entitling 
them  to  an  immortality  of  fame,  they  qonvenientiy  forget 
that  Watts  was  practising  tt  with  a  skill  to  which  they  have 
never  attained  before  the  oldest  of  them  was  born. 

One  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  modern  art  is  Dante  Ga- 
briel Rossetti,  in  words  a  true  poet  and  with  his  brush  a  poet 
of  the  highest  order.  To  those  brought  up  on  the  bitumen 
and  oil  of  the  French  his  color  may  seem  too  bright;  but  I 
confess  that  he  seems  to  me  one  of  the  richest  colorists  of 
the  modern  world.  It  may  be  wrong  to  melt  gems  and  pour 
them  out  upon  the  canvas;  but  there  are  those  who  love  the 
green  of  ihe  emerald,  the  purple  of  the  amethyst,  the  red  of 
the  ruby,  the  yellow  of  the  topaz,  the  blue  of  the  sapphire; 
and  for  such  did  Rossetti  paint. 

But  it  is  not  his  color  that  makes  him  greats  surpassing  as 
it  is;  his  greatness  lies  chief!}'  in  the  type  of  beauty  that  he 
created.  You  may  say  that  those  women  with  their  great 
haunting  eyes,  their  full  sensual  lips  and  swelling  necks  are 
not  wholesome;  you  may  say  that  they  are  the  descendants 
of  the  Lamias  of  Greece,  that  they  are  sirens  who  might  lure 
us  to  destruction,  but  who  would  excite  no  noble  emotion. 
who  would  nerve  to  no  high  endeavor.  That  may  be  true, 
but  that  they  are  beautiful  with  a  strange  fascinating  beauty 
that  the  world  had  never  beiore  seen,  the  beauty  of  Poe's 
Lenore  and  of  his  Sleeper,  of  Annabel  Lee  and  Ulalume,  no 
one  can  deny.  Works  of  a  more  enthralling  charm  have 
not  been  produced  since  Leonardo  laid  down  Ihe  brush. 
They  are  younger  sisters  oi  the  Mona  Lisa,  not  so  profound 
as  she,  nor  of  such  varied  experience;  but  coming  from 
some  far  land  of  dreams  where  the  daughters  of  Lilith  wan- 
der in  enchanted  gardens*  thinking  of  joys  and  perhaps  of 
sins  unknown  to  mortal  man, 

Bunie-Jones.  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  English  painters, 
was  Rossetti^s  pupil;  but  great  as  was  his  debt  to  Rossetti, 
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his  indebtedness  to  Mantegnr.  and  to  BotriceHi,  particularly 
the  latter,  vsaa  even  greater.  AH  the  sabtle  grace*  all  ihe 
morbid  delicacy  and  hacnting  cKarm  ot  the  Florentine,  re- 
appear in  bid  workj,  wiih  the  same  medixt'al  types,  oheo 
applied  to  similar  classical  subjects.  Ht^  art  is  not  strongs 
it  is  not  healthy,  it  is  oot  robust:  but  it  has  a  charm  that  no 
man  can  forget.  His  ;allT  slender  bgures,  with  their  hoUow 
cheeks,  high  chetk  bones,  noses  inclining  to  turn  up*  lar^e 
mouths  and  projecting  chins,  are  not  heautitui  according  to  the 
Grecian  standard.  They  are  strange,  delicate  sensitive  plants 
born  in  the  shadow  of  some  mediKTal  cloister,  and  upon  whose 
patlid  forms  the  clear  sun  ot  HeOas  haa  never  shone :  but  th<e3' 
have  all  the  intense  spirituality  ot  those  sad  tnediarvaj  dayn 
when  men's  sould  consumed  their  bodies  with  the  ardor  of 
iheir  aspirations  and  when  lov«  was  sublimated  unti!  it  be- 
came an  ethereal  essence- 

Rarely  has  a  painter  been  so  thoroughly  an  idealist. 
There  are  people  who  seek  in  a  picture  a  repetition  of  fa- 
miliar scenes.  Let  tbera  avoid  his  works.  There  are  oth- 
ers who  seek  in  it  a  refuge  from  our  work-a-day  world,  a 
land  of  beautiful  dreams  such  as  haunt  a  poet's  slumbers; 
and  such  will  find  in  him  a  joy  that  knows  no  end.  He  will 
not  transport  them  to  the  radtant  shores  of  Hellas ;  be  will 
not  show  them  Apollo  as  he  strikes  the  lyre,  or  Venus  rising 
from  the  sea;  be  will  conduct  them  to  the  enchanted  land 
where  dwell  the  eaters  of  the  lotus,  where  the  air  is  heavj' 
with  perfume  and  softest  music,  where  the  limbs  are  a  little 
weary,  the  eves  a  little  heavy,  and  man's  existence  of  toil 
and  strife  seems  verj'  far  away.  SomctJines  be  will  touch  a 
landscape,  as  in  the  background  ot  the  Mirror  of  Venus» 
and  show  himself  the  equal  of  the  greatest;  but  usuall}"  the 
soul  of  man,  quivering  and  palpitating  beneath  its  slight  ves- 
ture of  clay,  is  all  that  he  cares  to  represent,  all  that  he  seems 
to  see.  And  like  Botticelli  it  is  not  the  soul  in  its  storms 
and  agonies  that  he  loves,  but  in  that  gentler  melancholy  so 
sweet  that  he  on  whose  heart  it  has  descended  would  not 
exchange  it  for  rapturous  joy,  a  melancholy  full  of  vague 
yearning  and  inarticulate  desires. 
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Artist  and  poet  were  never  so  litted  to  one  another  as 
Burne-Jonea  and  Tennyson.  There  is  in  both  of  them  the 
same  consummate  and  unfailing  art,  the  same  flawless  work- 
manship applied  to  every  detail,  the  same  mediaeval  spirit, 
the  same  preference  for  the  exquisite  and  the  womanly,  the 
same  incapacity  for  violence,  the  same  aversion  to  all  that  is 
plebeian  or  coarse.  Gentlemen  and  artists  to  the  finger  tips, 
they  lived  in  a  magic  world  of  their  own  creation,  in  which 
no  \Tjlgar  foot  may  tread.  Wrapped  in  their  own  dreams, 
which  alone  seemed  reality  to  them,  they  passed  through 
life,  and  the  noise  of  the  great  world  with  its  roar  and  its 
bustle,  its  agony  and  its  joy,  sounded  far  away  and  unreal  to 
their  ears.  But  as,  when  life's  strain  becomes  too  intense» 
it  does  us  good  to  enter  some  dim  old  cathedral  in  the  city's 
heart  and  beneath  its  shadowy  vaultings  to  forget  for  a  while 
the  din  and  struggle  without,  so  do  we  find  calmness  and 
sweet  repose  in  the  contemplation  of  Burne-Jones's  pictures, 
forgetting  in  the  mediaeval  phantasy  to  which  he  transports 
us  the  strifes  and  sorrows  of  to-day. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  to  speak,  slightingly  of  Lord 
Leighton  because  he  did  not  paint  peasants  and  clowns,  aa 
the  style,  now  happily  passing  away,  so  long  demanded,  but 
principally  because  he  was  president  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
that  noble  institution  which  all  smart  critics  deem  it  their 
foremost  duty  to  attack,  while  they  discover  untold  merits  in 
all  the  impressionist  daubs  that  it  rejects.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  if  he  had  had  all  the  genius  of  Raphael  or  Michael  An- 
gelo  and  had  been  president  of  the  Academy,  he  would  have 
been  met  with  the  same  vituperation. 

But  he  has  now  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  hate, 
and  we  can  judge  him  as  h^e  was;  and  we  must  declare  that 
the  age  has  produced  no  artist  who  has  evoked  more  perfect 
visions  of  divine  loveliness.  What  could  be  more  beautiful 
than  his  "Summer  Moon,"  those  t^vo  women  of  a  superb 
luxuriance  of  Venetian  beaut}'  dreaming  beneath  the  summer 
sky?  Or  what  was  ever  lovelier  than  the  '*  Flaming  June," 
that  woman  of  an  equal  beauty  who  sleeps  beside  the  moonlit 
eea?     What  more   exquisite   than    "The  Frigidarium  "  or 
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**  Psyche's  Bath?"  Above  all,  where  will  you  find  sucK  a 
representation  of  the  glory  that  was  Greece  as  the  "  Daph- 
nephoria,"  filled  with  all  the  beauty  and  the  rhythmic  har- 
mony of  Hellenic  art? 

There  are  those  who  can  gaze  upon  these  masterpieces,  on 
the  "  Captive  Andromache  "  and  so  many  other  gems,  and 
regret  that  Lord  Leighton  did  not  devote  his  talents  to  the 
painting  of  a  ^*  Man  with  a  Hoe,"  or  other  brutal  types  of 
peasant  life;  but  as  long  as  the  ever-rising  tide  of  socialistic 
democracy  permits  the  survival  of  the  gentleman,  it  is  well  thai 
painters  exist  who  can  appeal  to  his  taste  for  classic  beauty. 

Though  the  English  school  is  so  strictly  insular,  the  Ital- 
ian Rossetti  is  not  the  only  man  oi  alien  race  that  has  con- 
tributed to  its  greatness.  Alma-Tadema,  while  a  Dutchman, 
is  a  true  leader  of  the  English  school,  though  something  of 
the  Dutch  nature  clings  to  his  art.  In  fact,  in  some  aspects 
it  seems  entirely  Dutch.  He  deals  almost  esclusively  with 
classic  themes,  but  not  in  the  classic  spirit.  He  is  an  anjaz- 
ing  archEeoIogist,  and  knows  all  the  details  of  the  costumes 
add  furniture  of  antiquity.  But  the  Venus  of  Melos  and  the 
Apollo  Belvedere  have  for  him  no  message.  Upon  his 
Dutch  soul  the  sublimity  of  the  Elgin  marbles  is  wholly 
lost.  He  reconstructs  the  life  of  Greece  and  Rome  with  a 
skill,  a  learning,  and  a  patience  that  is  without  example;  but 
it  is  the  life  of  every  day  that  he  represents,  and  he  repre- 
sents it  with  the  photographic  fidelity  of  his  Dutch  ancestors, 
not  with  the  majesty  of  Grecian  art.  It  is  not  demigods 
that  he  brings  before  us,  but  plain  men  and  women  engaged 
in  their  customary  avocations.  He  takes  us  into  their  homeSj 
into  their  workshops,  into  their  daily  walk  and  conversation. 
Teniers  or  Franz  Hals  never  painted  with  more  careful  de- 
tail, with  more  scrupulous  regard  for  the  literal  fact.  He  is 
a  realist,  but  a  realist  in  a  world  that  has  vanished  long  ago, 
and  which  only  his  powerful  and  clear-cut  imagination  ena- 
bles him  to  reinvoke.  His  pictures  are  a  school  of  archseol- 
ogy,  a  lesson  in  history,  and,  above  all,  masterpieces  of  the 
painter's  craft.  In  the  painting  of  marble  he  was  never 
equaled:   hence  he  delights  in  marble  benches  and  marble 
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walls;  but  in  the  representation  of  every  fabric  and  every 
substance  he  has  had  lew  rivals. 

There  is  no  composition  in  his  pictures,  no  artful  group- 
ing, no  point  of  sight  toward  which  all  lines  converge.  They 
have  noae  of  the  studied  arrangemeot  or  majestic  grace  of 
th^  '*  Daphnephoria.*'  They  are  just  such  snap  shots  as 
might  have  been  taken  with  a  kodak  had  the  ancients  pos- 
sessed that  much-abused  instrument-  Just  in  the  places  and 
attitudes  in  which  the  kodak  would  have  caught  them  the 
figures  are  fixed  upon  the  canvas.  So  haphazard  an  ar- 
rangement does  not  make  a  perfect  picture,  but  it  adds  to 
the  sense  of  realistic  truth. 

And  England  has  many  another  master  scarcely  inferior 
to  these — Albert  Moore,  who  perhaps  has  no  equal  in  the 
presentation  of  the  loveliness  oi  youthful  womanhood ;  Poyn- 
ter,  the  master  of  classic  drawing;  Strudwick,  on  whom  the 
mantle  of  Burne-Jones  has  fallen  with  an  added  delicacy; 
Holman  Hunt,  so  intense  in  his  Christian  devotion;  MiUais» 
capable  of  alt  things,  but  who  preferred  the  fleshpots  of 
Egypt  to  Sinai's  riven  summit  or  Parnassus's  snow-clad 
heights;  William  Richmond,  Herkomer,  Orchardson,  Wal- 
ter Crane,  Stanhope,  and  too  many  others  to  be  mentioned 
in  this  paper. 

Of  the  two  works  on  the  subject  before  us.  that  by  Mr. 
Monkhouse  is  little  more  than  a  handsome  picture  book. 
There  are  articles  on  seven  leading  artists,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  illuminating.  M.  Sizeranne's,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  work  of  extraordinary  power  and  penetration,  and  one 
which  no  serious  student  of  British  painting  can  afford  to 
neglect.  He  does  not  look  at  English  art  with  Anglo-Saxon 
eyes,  but  he  shows  ns  with  remarkable  clearness  and  vigor 
how  it  appears  to  a  Frenchman. 

Between  French  and  English  there  rolls  an  impassable 
gulf.  Few  races  are  so  widely  separated.  We  may  spend 
our  lives  in  Paris,  we  may  use  no  other  Language,  but  we 
shall  be  aliens  to  the  end.  And  so  with  a  Frenchman  who 
li\*es  in  England  or  America.  Strive  as  they  may,  neither 
can  bridge  the  chasm. 
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M.  Sizeranne  is  no  exception.  He  cannot  look  at  English 
painting  with  Anglo-Saxon  eyes.  It  is  an  alien  thing  which 
he  studies  curiously,  intently  and  with  surprising  discernment, 
but  without  sympathy.  His  judgments  are  remarkably  just 
from  his  point  of  view,  but  his  point  of  view  is  not  always 
ours.  In  his  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  clear,  gemlike, 
contrasted  colors  of  the  English  he  speaks  as  a  Frenchman 
brought  up  to  consider  the  deep  luster  of  bitumen  and  oil  es- 
sential to  rich  coloring,  though  it  carries  with  it  the  seeds  of 
inevitable  decay.  As  we  have  said,  he  is  not  to  blame  for 
that.  It  is  one  of  those  points  of  taste  on  which  men  may 
differ,  and  yet  neither  be  wrong.  But  when  he  denies  beau- 
ty to  the  English  pictures  he  simply  declares  the  common 
French  opinion  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  type  is  ugly,  a  com- 
pliment which  the  latter  is  disposed  to  return  with  interest. 

But  aside  from  these  peculiarities  of  his  race,  which  with 
all  his  fair-mindedness  he  has  not  been  able  wholly  to  over- 
come, his  book  is  by  far  the  best  upon  the  subject,  and 
should  be  read  by  every  lover  of  art. 

In  its  English  dress  it  loses  nothing.  Mr.  Poynter's  trans* 
lation  is  most  admirable,  thoroughly  idiomatic,  and  yet  pre^ 
serving  the  vivacity  and  directness  of  the  French. 

G.  B.  Rose. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  STRICKLANDS. 


On  the  r^th  of  August  last  there  died  at  her  beautiful 
home.  Weatove,  near  the  village  of  Lakefield.  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, the  last  of  the  Strickland  sisters,  Mrs.  Catharine  Parr 
Traill. 

The  family  to  which  Mrs.  Traill  belonged  was  one  almost 
unique  in  the  history  of  English  literature.  If  they  did  not 
quite  rival  the  Brontes  in  intellectual  gifts,  they  at  any  rate 
exceeded  them,  and  all  others,  in  the  number  of  the  family 
so  gifted.  Out  of  a  family  of  nine,  six  (five  sisters  and  a 
brother)  left  more  or  less  important  literary  works,  covering 
a  very  wide  field:  history*  biography,  scifence,  fiction,  and 
poetry. 

The  father  of  this  interesting  family  was  Thomas  Strick- 
land, a  descendant  of  the  Stricklands  of  Sizergh  Hall,  West- 
moreland. He  was  a  man  of  liberal  tastes  and  education, 
although  not  known  to  have  published  anything.  His  first 
wife  was  a  grandnjece  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  By  her  he  had 
no  children.  After  her  death  he  married  Elizabeth  Homer, 
a  gentle  and  accomplished  lady,  whose  example  and  influ- 
ence tended  largely  to  mold  and  direct  the  minds  of  her  nat- 
urally gifted  family. 

Their  early  life  at  Siowe  House,  in  the  Wavenay  Valley 
near  Bungay,  has  been  admirably  drawn  by  MissFitzGibbon, 
a  grandniece  of  Mrs.  Traill's^  in  a  biographical  sketch  in- 
cluded in  one  of  the  last  of  Mrs,  Traill's  books,  '*  Pearls  and 
Pebbles;  or*  Notes  of  an  Old  Naturaliatr  ** 

H«re  the  children  learned  And  acted  scenes  itant  Shakefipeare,  pored  ovef 
great  leather-hound  tomes  of  historv — such  ai>  a  foLio  edition  ciirRapin'&"HlB- 
toty  o!  Knglmd,"  with  Tyndall'h  notre,  and  printed  In  Ijist  cenlur_y  type. 
Here  Agnes  and  Elizabeth  repeated  to  the  younger  children  Pope'*  "  Ho- 
mer'ii  Iliad,"  learned  out  oE  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  own  copy,  or  told  them  Bto- 
I  Hes  f rom  the  old  chronicles, 

^V         Mrs.  Traill  herself  telLs  of  these  early  days  in  her  charac- 
V  teristically  simple  and  graphic  way: 

I  )ni 


We  puKsed  our  da^s  iin  the  lonelj'  old  houBe  in  sewing,  walking  in  the 
)nn«8,  SDmelimei  going  to  ms  the  tick,  And  carry  lood  or  little  comforts  to 
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the  cottagers ;  but  rea'ding  w  as  otii'  chief  resource.  We  ransacked  the  library 
forbooks;  we  dipped  into  the  old  iii^,fe;A;.!iT)L'j>of  the  last  century,  sucli  as  Chris- 
topher North  et/led  "bottlei!  dullness  in  :;*i  ancient  bin,"  nrrf  dull  enough 
much  of  Iheir  conteislB  proved.  We  tried  history,  the  drama,  voyages  and 
travete.  of  which  latter  there  wa^  a  Uugv  {olio.  We  even  tried.  "  Lucke 
on  the  Human  UnderKlanding."  We  w-Anled  to  be  very  learned  just  then; 
but,  as  you  may  imagine,  H'e  made  small  progrees  in  that  direction,  and  less 
in  the  wonderfully  embellished  old  tome,  "  Pe-scartes"  Philosophy."  Wc 
read  Sir  Francis  Knollet.'s  ■'  History  o!  the  Turks,"  with  Els  curious  wood- 
cutii  and  quaint  old<4tyle  Engliiah.  We  dipped  into  oid  Anthony  Horncck's 
book  of  "Divine  Morality,"  but  it  was  really  loo  dry.  We  read  Ward^a 
"History  of  the  KeformcitLon  in  Khynie"^!.!  book  that  had  been  condemned 
to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman.  How  thia  copy  had  escaped  1  never 
learned.     I  remember  how  it  began: 

I  linj;  ihi^  decils  ctf  g'ond  Kinjf  ttury, 
An(5  Ned  hin  Boir,  an'J  'duu^liter  Miu-y, 
Ahd  of  d  tliorr- lived  Inlertdsfi. 
0(  one  ^ir  qiit-vn  liifjlit  1-j.Jy  JiMie, 

To  reli«v«  th«  tedium  of  the  dull  winter  days  Su^nn  nnd  \  furnied  the 
brilliant  notion  of  writing  n  ncveL  nnd  amusing  ourselveB  hy  rcciding  aloud 
at  night  ^vhat  had  been  written  during  the  day.  ...  1  chose  the  period 
of  try  hero,  William  Tell,  tntendicig  to  write  an  interi:»Utig  Iov<;  la'e;  hut  I 
soon  got  my  hero  and  heroine  into  an  inextricable  muddle,  \<n  fell  out  of 
love  4dvcnt«rEii  altogethtr^  and,  altering  my  plan,  ended  by  wiitin-g  a.  ju- 
venile Inie,  which  I  brought  to  a  more  natisfactary  crtncludon. 

Thus  began  a  literary  life  which  was  to  extend  over  the 
better  part  of  a  century. 

Of  the  five  sisters,  Agnes  and  Elizabeth  are  familiar  to- 
most  readers  as  joint  authors  of  the  "Lives  oi  the  Queens 
of  England''  and  other  historical  works.  Agnes  was  un- 
doubtedly the  most  accomplished  member  of  the  family.  The 
actual  writing  of  the  '*  Queens  of  England  "  and  '•  Queens, 
of  Scotland  "  was  mainly  done  by  her,  Elizabeth  performing 
the  more  mechanical,  though  equfiUy  necessary  and  useful, 
part  of  gathering  material*  making  transhitions  from  early 
French  manuscripts,  German  and  Latin  authorities,  etc.  She 
was  a  remarkably  tine  linguist,  having  a  lair  acquaintance 
with  most  of  the  more  important  languages  of  Europe. 

Agnes  Strickland  was  born  at  Reydon  Hall,  near  Soulh- 
wold,  Suffolk,  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Her  first 
published  book  was  a  collection  of  verse,  '*  Patriotic  Songs," 
written  in  collaboration  with  Susanna  (afterwards  Mrs.  Moo- 
die).    This  was  followed  by  "Worcester  Field ;  or.  The  Cav- 
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alier:  a  Poem  in  Four  Cantos,  with  Historical  Notes,"  which 
was  warmly  praised  byCampbeUthe  poet.  A  third  book  of 
vetse  was  "  Seven  Ages  of  Woman,  and  Other  Poems,"  pub- 
lished in  1847.  Previous  to  this,  in  1833^  she  had  published 
"  Historical  Tales  of  Illustrious  British  Children,"  a  book 
commended  by  the  London  Athcnieum;  and  in  the  same  year 
"  Demetrius:  a  Tale  of  Modern  Greece,  in  Three  Cantos, 
with  Other  Poems."  In  1835  she  brought  out  her  first  book 
of  fiction,  "The  Pilgrims  of  Walsirigham^  a  Historical  Ro- 
mance," in  three  volumes.  The  following  year  "Tales  and 
Stories  from  History"  appeared.  Another  volume,  of  a 
somewhat  miscellaneous  character,  was  "Floral  Sketches, 
Fables,  and  Poems."  In  1840  she  published  "  Queen  Vic- 
toria, from  Her  Birth  to  Her  Bridal,"  in  two  volumes. 

In  1840  the  first  volume  of  the  ** Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
England"  was  published.  Elizabeth's  name  was  omitted 
from  the  title-page  at  her  own  request,  though  she  was  gen- 
erally recognized  as  having  been  a  coworker  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  "  History-"  This  monumeptal  work  filled  twelve 
volumes,  the  last  being  published  in  1848.  There  have  been 
altogether  over  a  dozen  distinct  editions  of  the  "  Queens  of 
England,"  some  published  in  England  and  some  in  the 
United  States.  Agnes  Strickland  received  £2,000  for  the 
copyright,  and  in  1857  it  was  sold  for  £6,900.  The  author 
subsequently  repurchased  it,  and  left  it  at  her  death  to  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Traill,  then  living  in  Canada. 

The  French  historian  Guizot,  and  the  American  Prescott, 
both  wrote  in  terms  of  praise  of  the  "  Queens  of  England," 
as  did  also  many  of  the  leading  reviewers  of  the  day,  Eng- 
lish and  American.  On  the  other  hand,  both  the  Quarter- 
ly and  Edinburgh  Reznew  criticised  the  work  severely, 
charging  against  the  author  partiality  toward  the  Stuart  dy- 
nasty, with  unjust  treatment  of  the  opposite  party,  etc.  The 
value  of  the  work  is  certainly  weakened  by  the  absence  of 
that  strict  impartiality  which  is  one  of  the  first  requisites  of 
the  historian. 

Between  1850  and  1859  the  eight  volumes  of  the  "Lives 
of  the  Queens  of  Scotland,"  a  companion  work  to  the 
14 
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*'  Queens  of  England,"  were  published  at  Edinburgh.  This 
edition  was  followed  by  an  American  onct  1S51-59. 

In  1842—43  Agnes  had  edited  the  "Lretters  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots/'  in  three  volumes,  with  a  historical  introduction  and 
copious  notes. 

In  1861  the  ''Queens  of  England''  was  further  supple- 
mented by  "Lives  of  the  Bachelor  Kings  of  England,"  em^ 
bracing  William  Rufua,  Edward  V.,  and  Edward  VI. 

Agnes  aUo  published  several  additional  novels,  some  writ- 
ten with  her  sister  Elizabeth,  others  by  herself  alone.  "  The 
Broken  Heart"  and  "The  Bridal  "  were  published  in  1835 : 
*'A!da,  the  British  Captive,"  in  1S41,  running  through  sev- 
eral editions;  and  "The  Rival  Crusoes,  and  Other  Tales" 
about  the  Same  time.  In  1850  she  brought  out  "Historic 
Scenes  and  Poetic  Fancies,' '  containing  some  of  her  earliest 
literary  productions.  In  1856  "The  Seaside  Offering"  was 
privately  printed.  In  i860  "Old  Friends  and  New  Ac- 
quaintances" came  out,  and  five  years  afterwards  a  long 
novel,  in  three  volumes,  with  the  rather  suggestive  title 
"How  Will  It  End?'' 

In  1866  was  published  "  Lives  of  the  Seven  Bishops  Com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  in  i683,*'  This  had  been  originally 
published  in  The  Churchman's  Family  Magazine. 

In  1868  Miss  Strickland  published  the  "Lives  of  the  Tu- 
dor Princesses,  Including  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  Her  Sisters;" 
and  in  1872,  the  "Lives  of  the  Las:t  Four  Princesses  of  the 
Royal  House  of  Stuart."  In  1873,  forty  years  after  she  had 
edited  the  "Letters  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots/'  she  brought 
out  her  "Life."  This  was  the  last  work  published  during 
her  lifetime.  She  died  in  July,  1874,  and  the  next  year  two 
posthumous  historical  tales  were  published:  *' Guthred,  the 
Widow's  Slave/'  and  "The  Royal  Brothers." 

Elizabeth  Strickland  published  littlci  if  anything,  independ- 
ently. Her  talent  lay  rather  in  the  direction  of  research  and 
translation  than  composition-  She,  however,  wrote  parts  of 
the  "Lives  "  and  the  whole  of  **  Queen  Mary  Tudor,"  and 
edited  several  magazines  and  reviews.      She  died  in  her 
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Jane  Margaret,  the  third  of  the  sisters,  published  one  his- 
torical work*  "Rome,  Republican  and  Regal,"  in  1854. 
This  was  edited  by  Agnes,  who  indeed  seems  to  have  had  a 
general  supervision  over  most  of  the  literary  output  of  the 
family.  Jane  pubHshed,  through  Mr.  Dean  of  London,  a 
number  of  juveniie  and  other  books,  of  no  particular  value. 
After  the  death  of  her  sister  Agnes  she  wrote  a  **  Life  "  of 
her,  published  in  1887.  She  died  at  Southwold  the  follow- 
ing year. 

The  three  remaining  literary  members  of  the  family  (Sam- 
uel, Susanna,  and  Catharine)  are  generally  counted  as  Ca- 
nadian rather  than  English  writers,  the  greater  part  of  their 
lives  having  been  spent*  and  most  of  their  books  written,  in 
Canada. 

Lieut-  Col,  Samuel  Strickland,  C.  M.,  was  born  in  En- 
gland in  1S09,  and  emigrated  to  Canada  in  1825.  He  pub- 
lished only  one  book  (T853)r  "Twenty-Seven  Years  in 
Canada  West;  or,  The  Experiences  of  an  Early  Settler." 
This,  again,  was  edited  by  Agnes  Strickland.  It  is  one  of 
those  works  chiefly  valuable  to  the  future  historian  as  throw- 
ing a  contemporary  light  upon  the  events  he  has  to  deal  with. 
It  was  praised  by  The  AiAenaum,  The  London  Literary  Ga- 
zette, and  other  authoritative  journals.  Col.  Strickland  died 
at  Lakefield,  Ont.,  in  1867,  the  year  of  Canadian  Confedera- 
tion. 

Susanna  (Mrs.  Moodie),  born  in  1803,  wrote  and  pub- 
lished practically  all  her  hooka  after  coming  to  Canada. 
The  early  volume  of  *' Patriotic  Songs,"  written  with  her 
sister  Agnes,  has  already  been  referred  to.  The  first  book 
she  published  atone  was  "Mark  Hurdlestone,''  a  novel  in 
two  volumes,  brought  Out  in  1852,  The  same  year  she  pub- 
lished "Roughing  It  in  the  Bush  ;  or,  Life  in  Canada."  This 
narrative  of  actual  frontier  life,  as  Mrs,  Moodie  found  it,  ran 
through  a  great  many  editions^  and  was  commented  upon, 
both  favorably  and  unfavorably,  by  most  of  the  English, 
American,  and  Canadian  literary  periodicals  of  the  time. 
Biack'ujood's  said  of  it  and  its  author: 

Thii  worlt  It  a  narrative  of  Beven  years'  ejcerUon  and  adventure.     Se- 
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verer  hBrdehlpe  and  trials  wei-e  j>erhap&  ntver  endured  for  eo  long  &  period 
bv  one  of  Ker  &ex.  We  read  with  admiration  and  deep  sympathy  of  her 
presence  of  mind  and  Intrepidiij  upon  m^ny  trjing  occH«iQn»;  ^et  this 
ttrange,  Robin gon-Crugoe'like  exi&tenc^  had  its  joyti  as  well  as  iU  Borrowg; 

In  1853  Mra.  Moodie  published  '*  Life  in  the  Clearings 
through  the  Bush;"  and  the  following^  year,  "Flora  Lynd- 
say;  or,  Passages  in  an  Eventful  Life."  Also,  the  same  year, 
"Matrimonial  Speculations;"  and  in  1856,  "The  Monck- 
tons,"  a  two-volume  novel.  Surely  a  very  varied  programme 
for  one  pen.  To  these  may  be  added  a  book  of  verse,  * '  En- 
thusiasm and  Other  Poems,"  published  in  1831,  and  a  num- 
ber of  novels  and  stories:  *'Hugh  Latimer,"  "Rowland 
Massingham,"  "Adventures  of  Little  Downey,"  "Soldier's 
Orphan,"  "Over  the  Straits,"  "The  World  before  Them" 
(a  three-volume  novel),  and  "George  Leatrim,"  publiBhed 
in  1875.     She  died  in  1885. 

Mrs.  Hoodie's  husband,  Lieut,  J.  W.  D.  Moudie,  to  whom 
she  had  been  married  before  leaving  England,  may  also  be 
mentioned  as  a  man  of  letters^  He  published,  in  1855,  a 
work  of  some  value  and  interest,  "Ten  Years  in  South  Af- 
rica," and  several  years  afterwards  a  second  book,  "Adven- 
tures as  a  Soldier  and  Settler." 

Catharine  Parr  Strickland  was  born  in  1802.  She  was 
married,  in  1 832,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Traill,  a  classmate  of  Lock- 
hart's  at  Baliol  College,  and  a  very  well-read  man.  They 
came  to  Canada  the  same  year,  and  settled  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Lake  Rice.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  Mrs. 
Traill  removed  to  Lakefield,  where  she  remained  practically 
up  to  the  day  of  her  death. 

She  gives  in  one  of  her  later  books  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  her  first  excursions  in  the  realm  of  literature: 

It  via.%  at  this  lime  that  I  veiitured  to  indulge  the  scribbling  fever,  which 
had  been  Tiipped  in  the  bud  hy  adverse  criticism  the  prcviouB  j-ear.  .  .  , 
Scotland  was  the  dream  of  m^  vouth,  and  1  cnlted  the  lirst  hXory  I  wrote  at 
thift  tiint  "  The  Blind  Highland  Pi(>er."  The  n«Jtl  was  inspired  by  a  pretty 
little  lad  with  an  earntEC  la.ce  and  bright,  golden  curlft  peeping  from  under 
a  ragged  cap.  .  .  .  lie  paii-^ed  the  window  t^o  often  that  I  grew  to  watch 
for  him,  and  give  him  a  little  nod  and  smile  to  cheer  hie  labors  day  hy  daj. 
I  never  knew  hifr  hlstorj,  en  I  ju^t  made  one  lor  him  mj-fielt,  and  called  my 
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story  after  hEm:  "  The  Lhtle  Wacer'Carrier."     Thus  I  amused  myself  until 
TTi  V  collection  CD[n[)ri6ed  froine  hulf  dozen  talee. 

A  friend  of  the  family  ( a  Mr.  Morgan )  saw  the  manuscript, 
and,  being  pleased  with  it,  submitted  it  to  a  London  pub- 
lisher (Harris),  who  accepted  it.  Catharine  received  five 
guineas  for  it,  her  first  literary  earnings. 

Miss  FitzGibbon,  in  her  excellent  '*  Biographical  Sketch  of 
Mrs.  Traill,"  already  mentioned,  gives  \'ery  full  details  of 
Mrs.  Traill's  first  books,  chiefl}'  written  and  published  before 
she  came  to  Canada.  "The  Blind  Highland  Piper,' '  she  says, 
was  so  well  received  by  the  public  that  Katie  was  employed  by 
Harris  to  write  another  for  his  house.  '* Nursery  Tales" 
proved  a  greater  success.  She  next  wrote,  for  the  Quaker 
house  of  Messrs,  Darton  &,  Harvey,  '*  Prejudice  Reproved," 
*'TheYoungEmigrants,""Sketchesfrom  Nature,"  "Sketch 
Book  of  a  Young  Naturalist,"  and  "The  Stepbrothers."  This 
firm  paid  her  more  liberally  than  Harris.  Messrs.  Dean  & 
Mundy  published  "Little  Downy  the  Field  Mouse'*  and 
"Keepsake  Guinea  and  Other  Stories."  in  1822.  Many 
other  short  stories  were  written  and  published  in  Chambers" 
Joiir?ial  TA.nd  other  annuals  of  the  period,  all  anonj'mousJy. 

The  lite  of  the  Traills  was  an  eventful  one  after  they  came 
to  Canada — very  different  from  the  tranquillity  of  their  Eng- 
lish homes.  Mrs.  Traill  gives  an  admirable  picture  of  Lake 
Ontario,  as  she  saw  it  for  the  first  time  on  her  journey  to 
Cobouri;;: 

Around  ub,  gilded  by  the  rays  ol  the  rising  sun,  the  Bmooth  Gurface  of 
the  take  fthone  like  a  s»  of  gold,  the  epray  {rctn  the  paddk  wheels  catching 
a  IhouKELnd  rainbow  hues  a<i  it  fell.  Surpassingly  beautiful  were  the  clouds 
of  mistas  thpy  broke  into  alleorteul  fancLful  formE.  rising  higher  and  higher, 
anon  taking  the  appearance  of  isliand!,  above  which  the  dftrk  fringe  of  for- 
est-clothed shares  wa&  visibtc,  while  the  wiiite,  creamy  vapors  beiow  made 
mimic  iakev  and  Etre^nis. 

Then  In  a  moment  all  was  changed.  The  mirage  ol  Che  shadow  tand' 
Ecape  disappeared;  a  breath  of  cooL  alf  from  the  water  separated  the  mist 
and  lifted  it,  like  a  golden-tinted  veil,  high  above  the  treea,  capes,  iKlanda, 
bAyt,  and  fort^&t-crowned  headlandE,  until  all  faded  away,  leaving  but  a 
dream  of  benuty  on  the  gazer's  mind. 

Elsewhere  she  describes  enthusiastically  the  matchless  Ca- 


hooie.  Her  JJtpoaitkM  waa  eaamta^  chcgrfwl  and  opttmit- 
tiC'  Oae  wbo  knew  ber  intiiJteTy  for  maaj  vears  wrhes 
dmt  **  her  nvcetoo*  erf  leiBper  made  brrlhc  pet  of  theeldo- 
Mtcn,  aod  sbc  was  aloioat  idcAzcd  by  bo-  jonagcf  sister* 
Satanaa,  and  1^  ber  two  broCfaen,  wbo  woe  tbc  yotu^cst 
of  the  isuraij.  None  knew  ber  wbo  did  not  love  her.  AQ 
cbildrm  torcd  her  insiiDcsiviely.  Her  one  boast  (if  boast  it 
COuU  be  called)  was  that  she  had  oever  kist  a  friend.*' 

lo  tSyS  Mrs.  Tram  pobKshed  her  "  Backwoods  of  Cana- 
da*" in  which  the  hardships  and  hard-won  pleasorcs  of  pi- 
oncer  life  are  admirablj  set  forth.  She  was  at  the  same  time 
wnliflg  almost  continaously  for  magazines  in  England  add 
America.  In  1850  '*  Lady  Mary  and  Her  Nurse"  (after- 
wards chaogcd  to  '*Aiar  io  the  Forest")  came  out.  Both 
this  and  the  foDowing  book  ran  through  a  great  maoy  edi- 
tions, soFoe  of  them  **  pirated  '^  in  the  United  States.  **Tbe 
Canadian  Cmsoes,"  edited  by  her  sister  Agnes,  was  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Hall  &  Vertue,  of  London,  and  afterwards 
by  Nelson  &  Sons,  of  Edinburgh.  She  also  wrote  "  Ram- 
bttnga  Jit  the  Canadian  Forest/"^  and  a  **^  Guide  for  the  Fe- 
male Eonigrant/'  a  book  without  any  pretense  to  literary 
Tslue^  but  which  served  a  useful  purpose  at  the  time. 

On  the  26U1  of  August,  1S57,  the  Traills'  house  was  burned 
down,  and  they  lost  absolutely  everything,  including  books, 
manuscripts,  and  other  valuables,  the  family  barely  escaping 
with  their  lives. 

Mrs.  Traill  had  from  her  earliest  youth  been  a  devout  and 
loving  student  of  nature,  and  she  has  put  some  of  her  most 
valuable  and  lasting  work  into  her  studies  of  animal  and 
plant  life.     In  1869  she  wrote  the  letterpress  for  a  book  on 
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*' Canadian  Wild  Flowers,"  the  illustrations  of  which  were 
done  hy  her  niece,  Miss  FitzGibbon  (  afterwards  Mrs.  Cham- 
berlain); and  in  1884  Mrs,  Traill  published  *' Studies  of 
Plant  Life  in  Canada,"  also  illustrated  by  her  niece. 

Others  of  her  early  Canadian  books  are  '*  The  Canadian 
Settler's  Guide,"  published  in  1857;"  and  "  Stqries  of  the 
Canadian  Forest,"  1856, 

More  recently  she  published  "Pearls  and  Pebbles;  or.  The 
Notes  of  an  Old  Naturalist,"  and  *'  Cot  and  Cradle  Stories  " 
— the  former  in  1894,  and  the  latter  in  1S95. 

''Pearls  and  Pebbles"  contains  some  of  her  most  sympa- 
thetic and  delightful  studies  of  naturei  the  reeult  of  a  lifelong 
acquaintance  with  the  animals  of  the  field,  large  and  small, 
birds  and  insects,  Eowers  and  trees,  and  all  their  manifold 
characteristics. 

'^  How  deep  is  the  silence  of  the  forest!  "  she  says  in  one 
place.  '*A  strange,  sweet  sense  of  restful  stillness  seems  to 
come  down  upon  the  soul.  One  scarcely  cares  to  tread  too 
roughly,  for  it  is  as  if  the  shadow  of  the  mighty  God  of  all 
creation  were  around  us  calling  for  an  unspoken  prayer  of 
praise  and  adoration." 

Again,  she  is  speaking  of  the  Canadian  birds: 

How  litcli?,  af1«r  a!l,  is  our  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  these  wild  creatures 
that  come  to  ub,  ive  onJv  guess  from  wlience!  Tliej  steal  so  quietly  among 
us.  One  Aa.y  they  ftf?  si^cii  building  ■h^ii'  lemporaTy  n^iitB  in  Our  grOve^s 
and  forebte,  in  our  garden  buBhe&  and  ofchards,  in  tlie  shade  trees  of  our 
busit^st  streets,  uudcr  the  eaves,  of  our  houses  and  even  of  our  churches  and 
Bacred  temples ;  a  few  brief  weeks  and  months,  ard  la  I  they  disappear.  Si- 
lently tb#y  catne;  as  silently  they  depart. 

Her  observation  of  nature  is  as  close  and  loving  as  was 
White  of  Selborne's.  For  instance,  she  writes  of  the  won- 
derful way  in  which  nests  are  built: 

Take  the  nest  of  the  ^oLdfinch,  aTid  then  eee  what  the  little  creature  has 
at  her  command.  Only  a  tiny  awl-like  bilE,  which  must  answer  for  knife 
or  Bcissors  to  cut  and  clip  her  huilding  niateral;  the  ctaws  on  two  tiny  feet, 
for  Ihougb  wc  do  not  know  how  she  ue«8  them,  a  gretit  deal  of  ihc  work 
muBi  fall  to  their  share:  a  soft,  rounded  breast  with  which  to  mold  and  shape 
and  Mnooth  the  cuplike  structure  till  it  aciquiriit  the  exact  circumference 
■ind  siie  needed  for  (he  accommodation  of  the  five  little  eggs,  and  la^Cer  on 
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five  little  birds  that  ar«  Lo  be  fed  and  i:iired  for  until  such  time  as  the  parents 
judge  the^  maj  be  safely  left  to  chifc  for  themselveA. 

*'Cot  and  Cradle  Stones"  was  Mrs.  Traill's  last  book.  It 
was  edited  by  hergrandniece,  Miss  Mary  Agnes  FitzGibbon 
(author  of  "A  Veteran  of  1812*'  and  other  works),  and  is 
dedicated  to  Mrs.  Traill's  grandchildren  and  gieat-grand- 
children.  It  is  a  book  for  children,  written  in  a  charmingly 
siniple  and  lucid  style.  Here  are  narrated  the  adventures  of 
"The  Great  Green  Dragon  Fly  and  His  Friends,"  "The 
Swiss  Herdboyand  His  Alpine  Mouse,"  '^  Mrs.  Flytrap  and 
Daddy  Longlegs,'*  and  many  others;  all  are  her  friends — 
pigeons  and  squirrels,  bees  and  ants,  field  mice  and  bantams, 
and  a  host  of  others.  Ad  interesting"  point  in  connection 
with  this  book  is  that,  although  the  stories  it  contains  are  first 
published  here,  they  were  written  at  different  times  over  a 
period  of  seventy-eight  years— some  as  early  as  1818,  and 
several  only  a  few  months  before  the  book  was  published. 
Thus  her  last  book  becomes  a  thread  binding  together  the 
author's  widely  scattered  and  versatile  worki  and  it  is  also 
characteristic  and  fitting  that  Mrs.  Traill's  last  writings 
should  be  about  the  animals  she  loved  so  well,  and  should 
be  addressed  to  children,  whose  approval  and  pleasure  were 
worth  more  to  her  than  the  commendation  of  the  greatest 
critics. 

One  of  her  own  daughters  (the  late  Mrs.  Muchall)  wrote 
a  poem  in  honor  of  her  eightieth  birthday,  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing fitting  lines  occur: 

The  happ/  spirit  of  childhood 

That  with  some  5s  tao  ijulckl^  past. 
Caught  by  KOme  magic  enchantment, 

Is  fiooding  her  life  to  the  lant. 

Mrs.  Traill  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  Indians,  of  whom 
she  always  wrote  intelligently  and  sympathetically.  They 
called  her  *' Peta-wan-noo-ka"  (Red  Cloud  of  the  Dawn), 
probably  because  of  her  rosy  complexion,  a  characteristic 
she  retained  to  the  end  of  her  hfe. 

She  died  ait  the  great  age  of  ninety-seven  years  and  seven 
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Self-complacent  illittracy  in  educated  adults  is  supposed 
to  be  an  incurable  disease.  "  I  don't  like  poetry,"  the  saga- 
cious man  will  tell  you,  is  quite  as  final  a  verdict  as  "  I  don't 
like  young  onions."  To  be  sure,  it  is  useless  to  argue  about 
tastes.  Yet  one  may  appeal  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober. 
If  your  arrogant  damner  of  art  can  be  brougbt  to  realize  that 
his  anathemas  hurt  none  but  himself,  he  may  try  what  a  few 
beatitudes,  devoutly  uttered,  might  do  to  improve  the  situation. 
If  he  comes  back  with  a  disagreeable  impression  from  the 
paradise  of  so  many  great  souls,  whom  he  hypocritically  ad- 
mits to  be  greater  than  himself,  may  it  not  be  the  bad  com- 
pany he  has  traveled  with,  or  his  absent-minded  absorption, 
or  his  undue  haste,  that  are  to  blame?  or  the  green  goggles 
he  habitually  wore  to  prevent  his  seeing  things  rose-colored, 
like  happy  young  folk?  op  perhaps  that  he  never  visited  the 
country  at  all,  and  wrongs  his  own  judgment  and  healthy 
power  of  perception  by  the  promulgation  of  hearsay? 

How  many  an  adult  of  literary  disposition  and  aptitude  for 
appreciating  the  noblest  workg  of  poetic  art  will  admit  thai 
he  never,  since  he  left  school,  read  any  work  on  English  lit- 
erature but  Taine's  "History"  in  Van  Laun's  translation? 
And  what  other  handbook  should  he  have  read?  If  he 
picked  up  any  by  the  pedagogues  and  critics  of  international 
repute,  an  inlnitiou,  self-preservative  and  tyrannous,  made 
him  quickly  lay  it  down.  And  well  for  him  that  he  obeyed. 
It  might  have  extinguished  what  flame  of  aesthetic  fire  yet 
flickered  in  his  secret  soul. 

The  truth  about  the  matter  is,  literature  cannot  be  taught. 
It  is  not  a  science.  Nor  is  it  an  art.  Literature  is  a  col- 
lective name  for  masterpieces  of  literary  art.  Such  are  ob- 
jects of  enjoyment,  not  of  study.  The  teaching  required  is 
a  personal  preparation  for  enjoyment.  The  understanding 
of  a  poem,  as  a  piece  of  writing,  versifyingv  thinking,  feel- 
ing, is  not  identical  with  the  enjoyment  of  it,  and  its  rar'son 
d'etre  is  not  the  former  but  the  latter.     The  latter  does  im- 
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ply  the  former;  and  yet  is  it  not  true  that  the  former  (the 
understanding)  is  not  to  be  got  50  much  from  a  vivisection 
of  the  poem,  sure  to  become  an  autopsy  before  the  student 
knows  it,  as  from  the  proper  education  of  the  student  in  cer- 
tain elementary  arts  and  sciences,  or  more  probably  by  his 
lessons  in  life's  school  of  experience?  For  one  who  gets  a 
love  of  Mihqn's  epic  from  parsing"  a  speech  of  Satan,  there 
are  thousands  who  ever  after  secretly  congratulate  them- 
selves that  they  do  not  write  like  Milton.  Fortunately  for 
them,  his  fame  is  such  that  they  may  safely  neglect  to  read 
his  works.  Dore  will  suffice — and  the  school  memories  of 
syntactic  involution  I  Besides,  well-bred  people  never  dis- 
cuss the  classics — only  writings  warranted  ephemeral  and  in- 
teresting! It  is  not  that  adults  tack  time,  '*  habits  of  study," 
or  capacity  for  continuous  attention,  for  self-compulsion. 
No.  They  cheerfully  labor  at  their  callings  in  and  out  of 
season.  They  will  acquire  a  science  or  an  art  as  a  personal 
accomplishment.  Bnt  then  a  definite  use  is  in  view:  an  in- 
crease of  power,  a  display  of  personal  excellence.  Why  is 
literature  so  rarely  the  diversion  of  the  busy  man's  leisure 
hours — his  opiate,  his  stimulant,  his  food  of  the  spirit  ?  Those 
of  U3  who  know  wliat  literature  has  been  to  leaders  of  men 
in  the  past ;  how,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  it  the  preserver 
and  transmitter  of  our  racial  achievement,  all  of  character 
almost  and  conduct  derive ;  those  of  us  who  have,  not  mere- 
ly professionally  as  teachers,  critics,  litterateurs,  but  person- 
ally as  men  and  women,  drunk  freely  of  those  waters  of  life 
and  been  refreshed,  intoxicated — nay,  renewed — as  thouf^h 
indeed  they  were  love  philters  drawn  from  the  fount  of  eter- 
nal youth — how  can  we  help  lamenting-  that  so  many  about 
us  refuse  to  drink  with  us  to  their  health  and  our  happiness? 
How  can  we  not  wish  to  do  something  to  cure  their  self- 
complacent,  willful  illiteracy?  And  who  is  to  blame  for  the 
disease,  if  such  it  be?  Who,  if  not  the  teacher,  the  critic,  the 
litterateur?  Their  sins  of  commission  and  their  sins  of  omis- 
sion are  indeed  grievous.  What  was  done  at  school  for  the 
adult  of  to-day?  What  were  his  text-books?  Is  their  mem- 
ory fragrant?     And  since  he  has  been  out  of  school  what 
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book,  about  English  literature  has  been  put  into  his  hands 
which,  vitally  interesting  in  its  conception  and  execution, 
showed  to  him  the  value  of  its  subject;  made  him  realize  his 
need  of  acquaintance  with  the  best  that  has  been  written? 
Ah  1  the  truth  is,  it  is  just  here  that  he  has  been  irritated. 
The  best?  Who  was  to  decide  about  that?  Dead  men,  or 
men  as  good  as  dead,  or  himself  ?  And  so  he  concluded  that 
because  he  could  not  accept  traditional  estimates  he  was  a 
peculiar  man,  probably  blessedly  so;  one,  at  all  events,  that 
didn't  care  for  poetry,  except  perhaps  the  **  Psalm  of  Life," 
and  of  course  Shaksp^re  in  theorj'. 

Literature  is  for  life,  not  life  for  literature.  This  a  man  is 
quite  clear  about  who  hasn't  a  professorial  chair  in  a  classic 
hall.  I  have  to  live — earn  my  living',  fulfill  my  human  obli- 
g^ations,  and  enjoy  myself.  If  you  can  show  me  that  the 
study  requisite  for  the  enjoyment  of  literature  wi!l  help  me 
to  enjoy  myself,  to  make  myself  enjoyable ;  that  literature  is 
capable  of  liberating  new  energies  in  me,  communicating  to 
me  an  dse  impossible  ecstasy;  fit  me,  indeed,  for  greater 
efficiency  as  son,  lover,  husband,  father — nay,  as  laborer, 
journeyman,  manufacturer,  citizen  ^  because  quickening  me  aa 
man  in  hitherto  undreamed  of  ways — -then  it  is  quite  probable 
that  I  shall  make  some  effort  to  verify  my  dogma  (that  I  do 
not  like  poetry),  and  see  whether  perhaps  I  am  not  mistaken 
after  all.  But  be  it  understood,  I  must  be  shown  all  this,  not 
told  about  it.  I  must  be  given  at  least  ai-icarious  experience 
for  provisional  faith,  till  right  knowledge  can  be  got  for  my- 
self with  the  personal  experience  of  what  literature,  with 
proper  self-preparation,  can  do  for  me.  I  read  only  the 
newspaper,  or  the  cheap  magazine  made  up  of  illustrations; 
occasionally  a  novel  that  is  forced  upon  me  by  the  clamors 
of  ray  friends  and  neighbors,  more  in  self-defense  than  out 
of  curiosity.  At  school,  at  college,  I  never  really  received 
pleasure  from  any  Hterature.  I  heard  a  great  deal  of  praiai 
of  what  I  did  not  like.  It  has,  however,  occurred  to  me 
that  with  the  advent  of  maturer  years  I  might  perhaps  be 
able  to  agree  with  some  of  those  then  apparently  extravagant 
estimates.     Masterpieces,  naturally  enough,  make  demands 
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of  me  proportional  to  their  greatness.  I  am  prepared  lor 
that.  Nothing  worth  having  is  got  without  effort.  You 
can't  climb  a  mountain  as  easily  as  you  can  fal!  to  the  earth 
from  a  balloon.  What  is  the  line  of  least  resistance  for  me, 
the  easiest  and  quickest  ascent  ?  I  want  a  guidebook ;  not  an 
omniscient  "'  Murray,"  but  a  plain,  practical  '*  Baedecker." 
Yes,  but  then  my  mind  is  tiot  wholly  made  up.  The  "  Bae- 
decker^'  is  dry  reading.  Besides,  I  can't  make  my  own- 
itinerary,  and  who  is  my  '*  Cook?" 

Well,  there  are  books  of  travel,  the  experiences  and  opin- 
ions of  men  who  have  seen  for  themselves.  Ah,  yes,  the 
essayists  I  Of  course,  if  they  do  not  merely  repeat  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  elders,  their  authority  is  that  of  private  judg- 
ment. If  only  they  are  honest  with  me,  however,  and  allow 
rae  to  understand  what  manner  of  men  they  are^  I  can  make 
needful  aUowance  for  difference  of  point  of  view.  But  the 
'•ipse  dixit"  of  an  Arnold  is  not  likely  to  satisfy  me.  The 
methods  of  the  wine  taster  applied  to  landscape  or  poetry 
are  likely  to  arouse  good-humored  mirth  at  a  critic's  ex- 
pense, even  if  he  be  in  his  own  right  a  poet  of  distinction. 
"  Is  Niagara  great?  Call  to  mind  that  sunrise  you  saw  in  the 
Alps.  Do  they  affect  you  similarly?  If  so,  Niagara,  though 
so  recent  an  addition  to  the  list  of  nature's  wonders,  is 
classic  1 "  Besides,  a  man's  loves  I  cannot,  as  a  man  of  the 
world,  help  calling  into  question.  There  is  the  craze  and 
the  fad.  Men  want  a  thing  not  because  it  is  good  (though  it 
may  be  so),  but  for  the  reason  that  others  want  it;  they  are 
the  sheep.  Men  want  a  thing  to  be  singulai",  just  because 
others  don*t  want  it;  they  are  the  goats.  So  I,  who  love 
neither  sheep  nor  goats,  who  am  a  man,  or  try  to  be  one,  and 
pity  the  sheepish  craze  and  despise  the  capricious  fad,  can- 
not help  being  doubtful  of  literary  exhorters,  special  plead- 
ers, apologetes,  even  when  I  am  confident  they  are  not  ex- 
ploiters of  good  subjects,  although  it  be  true  enough  that 
whatever  a  living  man  praises  must  have  contributed  some- 
thing to  his  life.  Because  the  essayist  had  a  confined  sub- 
ject, I  have  little  chance  for  ascertaining  how  much  of  craze 
or  fad  there  is  in  his  estimate. 
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As  for  a  man's  hates,  they  are  less  reliable  than  hia  loves. 
What  he  loves  he  may  be  quite  right  about,  nine  times  out  of 
ten ;  what  he  hates  he  is  sure  to  be  wrong  in,  ten  times  out 
of  nine.  There  is  ignorance,  prejudice,  mistaken  theory  of 
its  object's  inconsistency  with  what  he  loveSj  incapacity  of 
temper ;  jxs,  there  is  so  much  that  will  account  for  the  hatred 
more  easily  than  the  vice  or  defect  of  the  hated  that,  as  a 
man  of  the  world,  I  pay  little  heed  to  polemics,  diatribe,  de- 
nunciation. Let  Swinburne  talk,  of  Byron's  '*  dirty,  draggle- 
tail  drab  of  a  muse,"  and  I  will  taugh  at  Swinburne,  even 
though  I  should  ne^'er  read  Byron. 

I  turn  again  to  the  "Manuals  of  Literature."  They  vrill 
give  me  Pisgah-sights  of  the  promised  land.  Alas  I  these 
handbooks  turn  out  upon  inspection  to  be  not  manuals  of 
literature  at  all,  though  in  their  way  erudite  and  meritorious. 
They  are  histories  of  literary  production  rather  than  histories 
■of  literature.  They  show  how  certain  times  were  marked 
by  the  making  of  certain  sorts  of  works  in  prose  or  verse. 
They  show  how  the  intellectual  history  of  the  nation  can  be 
learned  by  a  careful  scrutiny  of  these  works  in  chronological 
Order.  Or  our  handbooks  are  biographical  dictionaries  of 
authors  arranged  in  order  of  birth,  i  am  shown  how  the 
men,  being  what  they  were  (literary  gossip),  wrote  certain 
works  (symptoms);  or,  vice  versdy  gossip  was  wrong;  by 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,  the  knowledge  of  the  dead 
wood  being  the  reason  for  tasting  the  preserved  fruit,  rather 
than  appetite  or  gormandize.  Or  our  handbooks  are  scru- 
pulous studies  of  the  development  of  literary  forms — how,  for 
instance,  the  drama  came  to  be  what  it  was  in  Shakspere's 
hands,  and  therefore  how  it  can  or  can't  become  this  or  that 
in  the  future;  as  though  we  should  study  the  bottles,  their 
origin  and  destinj',  rather  than  drink  the  good  wines.  Or 
our  handbooks  are  attempts  to  show  by  structural  and  stylis- 
tic criticism  thai  there  never  really  were  any  literary  master- 
pieces; that  men  of  genius  are.  however,  alive  to-day  who 
doubtless  could,  and  would  but  for  lack  of  time*  create  sub- 
stitutes for  the  discredited  classics  1 

More  probably  our  handbooks  are  all  of  these  things  at 
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Once,  Better,  surely,  for  my  purposes  would  have  been  the 
old-fashioned  cemeterji  where  the  epitaphs  on  dead  Eiuthors' 
monuments  were  strictly  anonymous,  and  a  gHmpse  of  the 
drj^  bones  (called  *'  beauties  ")  given  through  a  crack  in  each 
tomb.  At  least,  such  manuals  suggested  wholesome  medita- 
tions on  the  vanity  of  fame. 

The  truth  is,  I,  the  unpedanticaJ  ordinary  man,  want  vital 
criticism  based  on  principles  for  which  the  justification  is  in 
me.  It  13  I,  the  consumer,  that  am  to  be  considered,  not  the 
producer.  It  is  not  Milton's  fame  that  is  to  be  fostered,  but 
my  life  that  is  to  be  made  more  abundant.  What  can  I  (not 
you,  O  pedant^  but  I)  get  from  such  and  such  masterpieces? 
That  IS  the  question  I  want  answered.  What  are  they  really 
about,  those  masterpieces?  What  do  I  need  to  know,  in  what 
mood  must  I  be^  to  enjoy  them?  Quick,  what  attitude  must 
I  lake  toward  them?  for  if  I  expect  a  funeral  oratiooi  a  jest 
will  affect  me  as  unseemly.  Don't  tell  me  what  those  mas- 
terpieces are  not,  but  what  they  are.  Please  don't  compile 
a  list  of  works  I  needn't  read,  telling  me  why  I  needn't  or 
oughtn't  to;  but  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  works  which,  if  I 
love  ray  soul,  I  must  read.  Which  will  be  likely  to  liberate 
energy?  which  (o  produce  ecstasy?  Which  will  conduct  my 
passions  innocuously  out  of  reality  into  the  safe  world  of  day- 
dream and  vision?  which  excite  me,  save  me  from  lethargy* 
paralysis,  coma?  Which  will  produce  that  quiet  felicity, 
that  reasonless  jubilation  for  which  there  are  no  words  1  that 
panic  at  the  presence  of  the  divine?  Ah!  and  while  you  do 
all  this,  or  part  of  this,  for  me — making  allowance  for  varie- 
ties of  temperament,  for  difference  of  age,  prescribing  the 
favorable  conditions — I  must  be  entertained.  My  informer, 
to  be  trustworthy  when  his  report  is  "  of  beauty,"  must  make 
me  believe  he  has  blood  in  his  veins  like  myself,  not  ink  or 
midnight  oil;  solid  flesh  under  sensitive  skin,  not  paper  pulp 
bound  in  cloth,  calf,  sheep,  or  morocco,  In  plain  words,  he 
must  know  whereof  he  speaks,  and  love  it;  know  me  and 
love  me,  who  am  to  listen;  know  how  to  speak,  and  love  to 
speak.     If  not,  let  him  be  silent.     He  Is  a  thief,  with  de- 
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signs  on  my  pocketbook,  and  I  should  be  foolish  indeed 
were  I  to  lend  him  mine  ears. 

As  for  the  principles  governing  the  selection  of  subjects 
for  presentation  and  judicious  yet  enthusiastic  praise,  shall 
they  be  esoteric,  the  secrets  of  academic  hierophants;  shall 
they  be  always  substantiated  only  by  references  to  the  "lost 
Vedas?"  Must  they  not,  if  they  are  to  win  my  provisional 
confidence,  be  such  as  I  can  verify  in  myself  and  mv  world 
of  men?  principles  of  large  application,  axiomatic,  or  at 
least  corollaries  to  theorems  which,  upon  some  reflection, 
common  sense  adorns  with  a  cheerful  Q.  E.  D.  ?  For 
whether  literature  be  or  be  not  the  criticism  of  life,  life  most 
assuredly  is  the  criticism  of  literature,  I  will  not  live  in  a 
tomb,  not  even  a  Pharaoh's  of  the  most  famous  dynastj'» 
though  a  pyramid  commanding  the  attention  of  the  entire 
tourist  world.  I  prefer  my  hovel  of  mud-plastered  logs,  my 
children  about  my  knees,  and  my  wife  laughing  at  their  non- 
sensical prattle  and  mischievous  pranks.  It  is  in  my  living 
human  nature  and  that  of  my  fellows  that  the  data  for  the 
critic's  judgments  must  be  found*  Only  such  a  handbook 
as  does  this,  and  declares  itself  frankly,  can  help  me  to  recant 
and  admit  that  under  certain  conditions  I  do  love,  should, 
could,  or  at  least  would  love  poetry. 

But  what  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  this  paper, 
these  principles,  and  where  are  they  to  be  studied?  Mani- 
festly at  the  book  shop,  the  news  stand,  the  office  of  the  pub- 
lic library.  Observe  how  mankind  selects  among  books  of 
contemporary  authorship,  for  which  no  ancient  fame  imposes 
artificial  reverence.  Everyone  has  noticed  thai  the  book  of 
which  but  a  few  years  ago,  perhaps,  several  hundred  thou- 
sand copies  were  sold  is  never  to-day  in  demand.  No  one 
speaks  of  it;  no  one  insists  that  you  must  read  it.  Everj-- 
body  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  it  was  once  on  every  tablet 
in  every  mouth.  How  is  this?  My  bookseller  tells  me  that 
more  recent  books  have  taken  the  popular  fancy.  So  I 
discover  at  once  the  law  of  death.  Other  things  being- 
equal,  the  newest  novel  is  the  best.  Old  books  are  good 
not  because  of  their  age,  bat  in  spite  of  it.     Their  sur%'ival 
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IS  a  proof  that  new  books  are  not  their  equals  in  some  im- 
portant respects;  for  only  if  the  old  gives  what  the  new  can- 
not supply  does  it  continue  to  find  readers.  The  greater  the 
output  of  novels  the  higher  the  mortality  rate.  A  work  of 
fiction  which  in  these  days  of  excessive  production  and  pub- 
lication retains  a  respeclabte  body  of  readers  is  not  without 
peculiar  merit.  Then  I  understand  why  the  classics  are 
probably  great.  If  they  are  not  now  mere  fossils  stored  in 
glass  cases  of  scholarly  museums,  if  they  are  really  living 
creatures  still,  great  and  wonderful  must  be,  indeed,  in  them 
the  spirit  of  life. 

But  what  is  it  that  causes  certain  books  to  retain  attention 
l-even  when  novelty  is  worn  off?  Why  can  they  successfully 
compete  with  each  annual  generation  begotten  and  born  and 
reared  to  commercial  importance  expressly  for  the  lucrative 
diversion  of  the  public?  Why  is  It  that  as  a  rule  the  public 
preserves  just  those  books  that  were  not  written  for  its  sake? 
Is  it  that,  after  all,  the  public  is  deeper,  truer,  sincerer  than 
it  seems?  that  what  is  not  deep,  true,  and  sincere  in  it  is 
essentially  capricious?  that  what  therefore  only  satisfies  the 
peculiar  craving  of  to-day  cloys,  palls — nay,  nauseates — on 
the  morrow?  And  that  some  of  the  books  written  from  a 
necessity  to  write  may  have  come  from  the  deep,  true,  and 
■sincere  in  their  authors,  and  therefore  appeal  to  what  is  per- 
manent in  man,  and  obtain  not  the  loud  hysterical  applause* 
but  the  praise  of  the  still  small  voice  which  speaks  in  divers 
accents,  but  always  to  the  same  purpose — the  best  good  of 
what  is  best  in  man  ? 

The  fact,  then,  is  that  a  novel  (taking  the  most  alive  of  lit- 
erary species  as  our  instance)  subserves  many  uses  as  an 
[article  of  commerce  quite  distinct  from  its  value  as  a  work 
[■of  art.     It  is  a  patch  of  color  on  the  shelf  or  table;  a  paper- 
liweight  for  perfumed  billet-doux  ;  if  not  too  heavy,  something 
|io  hold  in  the  hand  in  lieu  of  a  fan  \  a  symbol  of  leisure  and 
gilded  ennui;   an  excuse  for  a  bookplate  and  the  display  of 
a  purchased  coat  of  arms;  an   economical  holiday  gift;  a 
Jfiubject  for  cultured  chitchat;  an  occasion  for  the  display  of 
Ihe  nil-admirari  spirits  something  to  recommend,  like  a  fa- 
15 
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vorite  drug,  to  an  acquaintance  in  proof  of  sincere  good  will; 
a  means  of  enforcing  Shakspere's  maxim,  "  Never  a  lender, 
but  a  borrower  be!"  These  uses  (and  we  are  too  civilized, 
urbane^  and  genial  to  deny  their  importance)  are  not  litera- 
ry uses  of  books.  They  may  increase  the  demand  for  the 
publisher's  wares — nay,  affect  the  supply  thereof — but  they 
have  little  to  do  with  the  laiv  of  selection  perpetually  at  work, 
the  law  of  death.  The  illiterate  often  fancy  that  onlj'  defunct 
books  are  called  classics  as  only  the  departed  are  canonized. 
But  the  truth  ig  that  only  living"  books  deserve  and  usually 
obtain  the  coveted  designation,  as  only  those  men  who  live 
in  the  hearts  of  mankind  as  an  inspiration  are  the  saints  to 
whom  churches  are  dedicated  and  for  whom  asylums  and 
hospitals  are  named.  But  why,  then,  does  the  novel  fresh 
from  the  press  often  obtain  a  reading  in  pi-eference  to  the 
tried  and  tested  predecessor?  Is  it  that,  like  Emerson,  wc 
are  always  on  the  lookout  for  a  great  man^  and  suspect  that 
some  hero's  heart  is  beatinj*  under  everj'  little  boy's  tij^ht- 
buttoned  waistcoat?  I  think  not.  Rather  is  it  to  satisfy  our 
curiosity  and  give  us  a  sense  of  being  up  to  date.  Now 
note  that  a  book  can  do  this  only  once  in  one  season.  If  a 
book  does  this  and  this  only,  or  nothinj^  else  peculiarly  well, 
it  is  consigned  to  oblivion.  That  is  the  death  warrant  of 
most  publications. 

Or  a  book  gives  me  an  unnatural  excitement,  a  thrili.  an 
extraordinary  experience.  In  daily  life  1  know  always  what  ^j 
to  expect.  I  am  therefore  thankful  for  the  suspense,  th«  ^| 
agony,  the  surprise.  Besides,  the  dime  museum  of  mon-  ^* 
slrosities  gives  me,  as  an  after  effect,  a  profound  satisfaction 
with  myself,  the  normal  man,  leading  a  normal  life  in  which 
premises  lead  to  conclusion,  cnuses  imply  consequences 
on  a  planet  where  no  ironic  or  freakish  fate  puUa  the  wires 
for  the  production  of  ingenious  coincidences.  If  a  book 
does  this  and  this  only,  or  nothing  elae  peculiarly  well,  it 
will  be  soon  superseded,  because  a  sensation  is  relatively  easy 
to  produce,  and  there  are  many  who  wield  the  pen  for  a  livch- 
hood. 

Or  a  book  mirrors  some  phase  of  me  to  myself —exactly 
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my  present  thoughts,  my  present  feelings.  I  am  in  print. 
Really*  tln;n,  1  must  be  of  public  interest.  My  vanity  is 
nourished  with  tidbits.  But  alas  for  this  sycophant  of  a 
book,  I  am  fickle !  Just  because  it  flatters  me  to-day,  it  will 
seem  tedious,  superficial,  insipid  next  year.  Unless  I  have 
ceased  lo  grow,  I  shall  soon  have  found  its  garment  of  praise 
a  misflt.  If,  then,  a  book  reflects  the  features  of  my  opin- 
ion, the  complexion  of  my  mood,  and  has  won  favor  on  that 
account,  doing  me  no  nobler  service,  its  author  ma}'  charge 
me  with,  ingratitude;  yet  I  shall  soon  hold  his  work  in  deri- 
sion, or  smile  indulgently  at  best  on  its  disappointed  pretenses 
to  further  consideration. 

But  maybe  it  does  more  than  this:  it  champions  some  cause 
to  which  I  am  wedded,  and  I  love  him  for  my  bride's  sake.  It 
promotes  my  vested  interests  and  has  a  clear  title  to  a  com- 
mission. It  inculcates  my  dogma  of  social  salvation  as  an 
active  proselyter,  subtly  didactic,  persuasive,  an  incarnate 
homily,  and  I  disburse  the  price  of  the  book  as  gladly  as  I  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  foreign  missionaries  or  pay  my  as- 
sessment toward  a  political  campaign  fund.  But  note:  Many 
will  tind  themselves  called  to  preach  lucratively,  and  the 
talent  required  for  respectable  success  as  pedagogue  or 
advocate  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  The  very  fact  that  I 
purchase  this  book,  recommend  it  to  my  friends — nay,  pre- 
sent an  entire  edition  of  it  lo  such  as  are  likely  converts — 
will  make  it  worth  somebody's  while  to  supersede  ray  de- 
fender and  spreader  of  the  faith. 

Or  finally  a  book  gives  me  a  giallery  of  caricatures.  All 
the  people  I  meet  are  there.  It  furnishes  me  whimsical 
names  wherewith  I  may  designate  them  behind  their  backs. 
My  vocabulary  of  urbane  abuse  is  appreciably  enlarged.  In 
other  words  my  gossip-passion  is  gratified — it  leads  me  to 
believe  that  I  know  my  neighbor  so  mxich  better  than  he 
knows  me.  If  a  book  doeis  this  and  this  only,  and  nothing 
■else  peculiarly  well,  it  may  live  for  a  time.  The  cartoonist, 
however,  is  born  anew  in  every  generation.  Surely  I  shall 
find  ray  children  preferring  another  book,  and  only  yawning 
respecfully  when  I  expatiate  on  its  truth,  its  humor,  its  wit. 
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its  wisdom.  Gossip  stales.  The  affectations  and  manner- 
isuis  of  one  age  are  not  those  of  another.  Our  own  seem 
charming,  or  at  all  events  excusable,  but  who  will  condone 
those  of  other  times?  Local  color,  so  called,  has  its  dan- 
gers. It  may  be  too  local.  Besides,  it  will  not  be  gossip 
any  more  when  the  folk  of  whom  it  tells  are  dead  I  Unless, 
therefore,  these  likenesses  have  independent  value  as  por- 
traits, who  will  admit  them  to  his  gallery,  even  should  it  be 
explained  to  him  that  they  were  sat  for  by  the  eminent  ma- 
ternal great  uncle,  or  the  ladylike  paternal  great  aunt  of  his 
next-door  neighbor? 

Who  so  bold  or  so  ignorant  as  to  deny  that  a  large  share 
in  the  "  success  "of  any  novel  is  due  to  novelty,  surprise^flal* 
ter}',  doctrinal  message,,  and  hitting  off  people?  Yet  surely 
these  attributes  and  powers  altogether  never  secured  longev- 
ity for  a  book,  and  certainly  not  what  is  facetiously  termed 
immortalitj'.  In  judging  of  literature  my  handbook  must^ 
therefore,  be  careful  to  exclude  all  books  contemporary  or  of 
the  past,  which  have  no  better  claims  to  consideration.  But 
how  shall  we  arrive  at  some  positive  principles  of  selection? 
Examine  the  works  that  have  lived  and  compare  them  with 
works,,  contemporary  to  them,  that  have  perished?  Ves. 
Verify,  howevefi  your  conclusions  by  the  psychology  of  read- 
ers— readers  for  pleasure,  sesthetic  and  vita!  profit — yourself 
if  you  ctiooae,  the  victim  of  your  vivisections;  but  let  it  be 
yourself  as  reader,  not  as  professional  assenter  or  dissenter^ 
as  rattler  of  dead  bones,  collector  of  curios»  or  as  intellectual 
prestidigitator  and  moral  contortionist.  If  the  examination 
is  made  patiently,  without  prejudice,  fear,  or  favor,  some- 
thing like  the  following  principles  will  be  finally  set  forth  as 
a  critical  working  hypothesis; 

Ch  aracterhtics  Pro  mo  ting  hiterary  Longevity. — F  i  rst , 
the  stuff,  subject,  idea  must  be  thoroughly  mastered,  under- 
stood, grasped.  If  not,  every  Saturn  breeds  his  Jove.  The 
work  advertises  the  stuff,  subject,  and  idea,  and  ere  long  it 
will  tind  another  student  who  can  present  his  truer  view  as 
attractively, 

Secondl}-,  the  composition  of  the  elements  or  parts  of  the 
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stuff,  subject,  or  idea  must  be  sijjnificaot,  interestingj  love- 
ly, beautiful,  or  sublime. 

These  two  attributes  of  a  literary  work  are  prior  to  the 
actual  writing — belong  to  the  mental  and  passional,  not  to 
the  verbal,  poem. 

Thirdly,  the  construction  of  the  written  work,  its  plan, 
plot,  argument,  scheme,  must  be  such  that,  however  complex, 
it  shows  certain  grand  simple  lines  which  secure  a  sense  of 
unity  for  it,  a  pleasure  to  the  reader  in  its  contemplation  as 
a  whole.  The  interest  must  be  continuous,  not  diverted  or 
dispersed.  The  center  of  gravity  must  be  safely  within  the 
base  of  the  structure.  And  this,  because  it  will  be  best  remem- 
bered when  its  details  are  forgotten.  It  will  hold  its  own  in 
memory,  be  cherished  so,  spoken  of,  and  purposely  recalled. 
Perfect  construction  would  imply  that  every  character,  inci- 
dent, descriptive  touch,  digression  of  sentiment  or  passion^ 
should  be  directly  contributory  to  the  idea,  plan,  plot,  argu- 
ment, or  scheme  of  the  whole. 

Fourthly,  the  style  of  the  book  that  is  to  live  long  must  be 
such  as  yields  a  characteristic  delight.  Mere  transparency 
is  no  merit,  nor  opaqueness  for  the  matter  of  that,  either. 
Individuality,  appropriateness  to  subject,  mood,  structure  of 
the  work.,  charms  not  exhausted  at  the  first  perusal,  reser\'e 
force,  riches  stowed  underground  to  reward  delving,  violets 
under  waj'side  hedges  to  which  vague  fragrance  draws  the 
leisurely  passer-by ;  all  significant  of  lavish  love,  of  exuberant 
creative  energy.  For  such  style  contributes  to  survival  be- 
cause ii  tantalizes  in  memory,  cries  for  a  rereading  and  ob- 
tains it  sooner  or  later.  Strange  how  Carlyle's  idiosyncrat- 
ic dialect  adds  to  the  greatness  of  '*  Sartor  Reaartus  "  and  de- 
tracts from  a  history  of  the  French  Revolution!  Yet,  not 
strange.  In  the  first  case  the  style  suits  the  theme j  in  the 
second  case  we  are  not  so  sure  that  it  does. 

The  works  of  literary  art  that  have  come  down  to  us  with 
the  greatest  fame  possess  these  four  characteristics  all  in 
Bome  degree,  or  if  some  one  is  conspicuously  absent  then  the 
lack  ig  made  up  for  by  luck,  and  the  others  are  conspicuous- 
ly present.     Yet  these  four  principles  will  not  be  found  al- 
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togedicr  mffideot  to  erplatn  the  >efcction  that  hu  taken 
place  IB  dw  past  or  to  serve  is  a  critfcriofl  of  CDatenporuy  lit- 
cratttrc. 

FiftUTt  in  the  progress  of  manltiBd  ijeitUA  tnorsl  chan|rc$ 
take  place-  What  was  once  foible  b  now  Tke-  To  give 
direct  offcme  to  me  moral^  is  to  render  me  aesthcticallT  ia- 
sensible.  Pain  nentraHzes  pl^uare.  Or  the  cha^e  of  cms- 
toni  and  manner  is  sach  that  antiquariao  rea^uch  is  requi- 
site for  intelligent  appreciatioa.  Then,  wfasterer  its  other 
ntertts,  it  becomes  liter^tare  exchi^velr  for  professional  or 
asnaletjf  antiquariana.  So,  a  Hamlet  is  to-^y  more  to  us 
than  an  OtheOo*  though  the  latter  mastei  wuik  is  perhaps  the 
greater  of  the  two  stmctoraDy.  and  in  the  o^er  three  respects 
its  equal.  Jealousy  is  no  locker,  to  its  extreme  manifesta- 
tion, sympathetic  to  us.  We  arc  for  lago,  with  all  his  vil- 
lainy, rather  than  for  the  Xoor  in  his  brutal  nolence.  So 
also  a  Flaubert  elaborately  produces  a  historic  novel,  **  Sa- 
lammbo;^*  and,  atiempting  the  recreation  of  the  past  in  its 
flh^vlaTitv  and  obsolete  detail,  runs  the  risk  of  not  recreat- 
ing hb  cultured  reader,  which  was  incontestably  his  first  duty. 

Who  shall  predict  the  course  of  human  progress?  There 
are  occasional  reviTals.  History  repeats  itself?  True.  Yet 
certain  steps  are  taken  finally  for  the  great  majority  of  read- 
ers. Therefore  certain  works  must  suffer  partial  or  total 
neglect.  What  will  it  avatl,  for  instance,  to  praise  composi- 
tion, construction,  style  of  a  play  by  Terence  which  takes 
for  granted  the  innocence  of  what  is  to  us  monstrous,  and 
requires  admiring  sjTupalhy  for  a  criminal  in  his  ^'err  crime? 
But  this  is  not  just  to  Terence!  Who  cares  for  Terence? 
It  is  not  |ast  to  me,  the  living  man,  to  recommend  that  fonda- 
mcntafly  indecent  plav  as  a  work  of  beauty-  True,  the  mo- 
rality and  the  beauty  are  distinct,  but  I»  the  living  reader,  am 
not  built  on  the  compartn>ent  plan — t  cannot  cease  to  be  the 
moral  man  while  I  am  the  xsthete.  Justice  to  the  ]i\*ing, 
and  oblivion  to  the  dead!  Only  those  works  of  the  dead 
that  live  and  have  a  right  to  live  shall  be  part  of  our  educa- 
tional curriculum.  Such  will  be  our  principle  of  criticism  in 
this  respect. 
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Yet  clearly  here  we  find  ourselves  ill  prepared  to  adminis- 
ter the  law  to  contemporary  works.  We  are  much  too  blind 
to  our  vanities,  affectations,  sin^tilarities,  prejudices  to  re- 
sent them  unless  grossly  obtruded.  How  much  of  our  be- 
loved Browning,  Ibsen,  Meredith »  Hugo,  Balzac,  will  perish 
on  this  count  which  is  else  justifiable?  How  much  will  cease 
to  be  read  simply  because  the  ship  olf  culture  must  at  all  cost 
be  lightened,  even  ii  treasures  go  overboard?  Yet  what 
cause  for  pride  when  masterpieces  can  thus  be  sacrificed! 
The  seas  are  ever  smoother,  the  ship  is  not  in  peril.  No,  it 
means  that  so  much  that  is  excellent  has  been  since  pro- 
duced. So  much!  "What  a  grand  suggestion  of  the  vitality 
of  the  race  I  Genius,  like  the  sun,  darts  rays  into  pHaneUess 
void — reckless,  for  it  needs  not  reckon.  **  Bring  forth 
weight  and  measure  in  a  year  of  dearth,"  cries  the  inspired 
Blake, 

Sixthly,  there  is  an  adventitious  value — usually  the  creation 
of  humanity,  not  consciously  at  all  events  oi  the  author, 
"We  have  read  something  so  long  into  a  work,  that  now  we 
read  it  out  of  it.  How  long  shall  we  continue  to  do  so? 
That  is  the  question.  Forever,  doubtless,  if  there  is  any 
reasonable  excuse  for  so  doing.  What  makes  us  love  Don 
Quixote?  Its  interest  as  a  burlesque?  Hardly.  A  good 
burlesquCf  in  so  far  as  it  slays  its  enemy,  commits  suicide. 
What  is  a  burlesque  without  the  popularity  of  its  victim? 
Doefi  it  charm,  as  a  story,  by  sheer  interest  in  the  happen- 
ings of  the  human  agents  as  persons:  Don  Quixote  of  the 
sorrowful  countenace,  or  even  Sancho  of  the  paunch?  Hard- 
ly. Ah  [  but  as  a  symbolic  expression  of  the  two  parts  of 
man,  the  idealistic  element,  the  materialistic  element,  the 
brave,  loyal  love  of  principle  so  usually  blind  to  facts  and  in- 
capable of  learning  from  painful  experience;  the  cowardly, 
sensual  love  of  self,  shrewd,  gifted  with  mother  wit,  but 
needing  sorely  elevation  by  constant  commerce  with  the  no- 
bler element:  how  as  an  externalization  of  our  spiritual  life, 
as  our  own  self-knowledge  writ  large — ah  I  how  it  does  ap- 
peal to  us,  how  its  "  echoes  roll  from  Foul  to  soul!"  passing 
far  beyond  the  bookish  circle,  filling  the  great  round  world  1 
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Yet,  who  could  have  foreseen  all  this?  Cervantes  in  ihe 
first  part  meant  to  kill  a  craze,  in  the  second  to  kill  a  hero 
imprudently  left  alive  for  the  use  of  others ! 

Our  canons  of  criticism  then  (i)  grasp  of  stuff,  (2)  com- 
position, (3)  construction,  (4)  style,  (5)  modernity,  (6) 
symbolic  suggestiveness,  are  not  all  applicable  with  equal 
ease  or  certaintv.     The  best  care  will  not  avoid  errors. 

Our  manual  is  to  care  nothing  for  historic,  biographic,  tra- 
ditional estimates;  to  set  down  everything  according  to  its 
possession  in  greater  or  less  degree  of  these  attributes  condu- 
cive to  literary  longevity.  Yet  shall  not  the  coirpiler  of  our 
handbook  dare  not  merely  to  pass  over  in  silence  a  Butler's 
"  Hudibras,"  a  Young's  "Night  Thoughts,"  the  rhymed 
romances  of  Byron,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  attempt  a  bold 
adverlistment  of  certain  forgotten  masterpieces  that  died 
not  by  demerit,  for  lack  of  the  qualities  that  endear  when 
known,  but  by  the  ill  chance  which  failed  to  accord  them  a 
reasonable  publicity?  Assuredly  our  descriptive  catalogue  of 
great  works  will  need  supersession,  and  shortly,  too,  by  abet- 
ter and  wiser  one ;  but  will  it  not  be  something  to  have  served 
for  a  day  or  two  the  beat  interest  of  culture?  Is  it  not  glory 
enough  to  provoke  emulation^  to  compel  into  existence  those 
that  will  be  more  powerful  than  we?  This,  the  reward  of 
all  noble  literary  failure,  is  the  reward  for  all  noble,  vital 
criticism,  however  brief  its  terms. 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  a  handbook  of  literature  on  the 
lines  suggested  is  only  for  the  adult?  The  schoolboy,  the 
youth  at  college,  needs  what?  To  he  inoculated  with  a  hatred 
of  literatureP  Yet  why  impose  upon  the  young?  Besides, 
one  cannot  really  do  so.  One  can  only  make  of  them  adults 
who  look  back  at  their  text-book  maker  angrily,  as  the 
schoolroom  tyrant  who  succeeded  in  spoiling  some  part  of 
their  golden  age. 

If  the  six  principles  here  set  down  as  an  analysis  of  the 
attributes  which  tend  to  secure  the  surv-^ival  of  literature  be- 
cause, adapting  tliem  to  what  is  permanent,  or  fairly  so,  in 
human  nature,  and  which,  therefore,  govern  the  natural  se- 
lection in  books;  if  these  six  principles  be  found  reasonably 
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corrtfct;  if  the  survival  is  in  the  main  that  of  the  fittest;  if 
works  that  show  the  six  above  attributes,  or  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  them,  to  a  remarkable  decree,  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  worthy  of  advertisement,  because  probably  fit  for  re\'ival, 
the  mere  victims  ot  minor  accidents — then  surely  a  manual 
of  English  literature  for  adults  needs  to  be  written  on  such 
lines  and  manuals  for  school  and  college,  remembering  to 
allow  for  age  and  temperament;  descriptive  catalogues 
that  shall  quicken  the  desire  to  read,  understand,  and  en- 
joy. And  is  it  mere  Quixotism  to  break  a  lance  in  such  a 
cause?  Is  it  mad  optimism  to  believe  that  when  such  works, 
successful  after  repeated  failure,  perhaps,  have  come  into 
general  use  the  race  of  educated  illiterates  will  become  so 
well-nigh  extinct  as  to  justify  the  preservation  of  some  spec- 
imens in  every  well-supplied  zoological  collection? 

William  Norman  Guthrie. 
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THE  SOTERIOLOGY  OF  THR  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

THESoTKRioLtKiYOrTHfi  Nh w  TitsTAMitHT.    Dji"  Williim  PorcherDuBoce, 
M.A.,  ProfcHorof  ExegeiiK  in  the  University  of  the  South.   New  EdiTlon, 

The  Mucmilljiiii  Company.     1S99. 

The  second  edition  of  the  **  Soteriology  at  the  New  Tes- 
tament "  contains  a  new  Preface,  in  which  Dr.  DtiBose 
vouchsafes  a  new  explanation  of  his  use  of  the  term  '•  hu- 
man personality"  as  applied  to  our  Lord,  but  declines  to 
alter  his  phraseology  to  suit  the  demands  of  some  of  his 
critics,  on  the  ground  that  the  lan^age  he  uses  has  not 
been  duly  considered  and  understood.  He  cannot  see  why 
the  chapter  on  the  "personality**  should  be  taken  to 
**  affirm  that  which  it  is  its  purpose,  with  the  Church,  to 
deny;"  he  reasonably  affirms  that  "it  may  often  happen 
that  not  only  the  best  way,  but  the  only  way  to  explain  and 
confirm  a  statement  m  its  true  sense  or  meaning  is  to  con- 
tradict it  in  a  false  sense;"  and  he  finally  disclaims  any  in- 
tention of  merely  novel  or  paradoxical  teaching  with  the 
declaration  that  **  If,  in  anything  I  have  said  on  this  or  any 
other  matter  in  this  book,  the  faith  itself  is  impugned,  and 
not  some  merely  human  view  or  interpretation  of  it,  I  repeat 
what  I  said  in  the  book:  *  Let  it  be  exposed,  that  it  may  be 
expelled.'" 

This  Preface  certainly  ought  to  satisfy  every  hostile  crit- 
ic. But  the  book  itself  in  its  first  edition  contained  lan- 
guage utterly  incompatible  with  any  intentional  variance 
from  the  Catholic  faith  of  Christendom,  however  one  may  be 
tempted  to  dissent  from  the  results  of  the  argument.  How- 
ever his  logic  or  his  reasoning  may  be  faulted,  no  false  doc- 
trine, as  such,  may  be  rightly  charged  against  an  author 
who  has  guarded  all  his  speculations  with  the  statement  that 
**  to  impugn  or  impair  by  remotest  corollary  or  consequence 
the  Christian  presupposition  of  the  essential  human  sJnless- 
ness  of  the  very  personal  deily  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God 
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is  to  lay  an  impious  finger  upon  the  spiritual,  moral,  and 
natural  order  of  the  universe,  and  to  err  a^inst  the  true 
nature,  dignity,  and  destination  of  man."  The  questiorsa 
raised  in  this  book  are,  after  all,  metaphysical  and  specula- 
tive, not  necessarily  affecting  the  dogma  of  the  Church; 
and  really  represent  the  effort  of  a  naturally  subjective  and 
subtle  mind  to  show  not  the  inadequacy  but  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  Church's  teaching.  In  an  age  like  ours  such  a 
book  is  of  exceptional  value  and  importance.  It  is  the  full- 
er, wider  statement  of  what  some  of  the  essays  in  "  Lux 
Mundi  "  were  the  rather  general  and  vague  suggestions.  It 
is  a  sincere  attempt  to  present  the  ancient  truth  in  the 
light  of  our  own  day  to  the  needs,  the  yearnings  of  the 
modern  man. 

What  stamps  the  aiithor  as  a  theologian  and  not  a  mere 
partisan  is  the  judicial  balance  of  his  mind.  With  profound 
appreciation  of  the  subjective  truth,  he  does  not  permit  him- 
self to  undervalue  or  ignore  that  which  is  objective  and  his- 
torical. No  one  has  expressed  wider  views  of  the  Eternal 
Logos,  ever  present,  ever  incarnate,  and  incarnating  him- 
self the  crown  and  consummation  of  the  cosmos;  yet  no  one 
is  more  definite  or  loyal  in  his  devotion  to  the  historical  Je- 
sus of  the  Gospels. 

The  historical  Church  is  the  sphere  of  salvation,  and  the 
power  of  Christ  in  the  Church  is  only  less  real  row  be- 
cause we  less  truly  discern  it.  (Chapter  XXII.)  Regenera- 
tion in  baptism  and  the  real  presence  in  the  holy  communion 
are  not  Actions,  nor  the  meaningless  remnants  of  an  antiquated 
terminology;  but  they  are  the  real,  true,  necessary  parts  "  of 
a  general  system  of  objective  grace  without  which  there 
would  be  no  subjective  faith  or  life  of  Christ  in  the  world." 
(Page  383.)  The  chapters  on  baptism  and  the  holy  com- 
munion are  about  the  beat  answer  to  the  superficial  and 
pseudo-poetic  talk  about  the  sacraments,  prevalent  in  some 
quarters,  that  we  have  ever  read.  Dr.  DuBose  is  not 
afraid  to  say  that  the  sacraments  are  a  "  divine  language." 
and  that,  while  he  •*  would  not  concentrate  all  Christianity 
into  the  mystery  of  sacraments,"  he  believes  in   a  freient 
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God  in  Christ  by  the  Holy  Ghost  saving,  regenerating,  and 
sanctifying  the  world  through  the  Church."  (Pages  378, 
379.)  And  this  recognition  of  the  reality  of  objective  grace 
is  consistent  with  the  rest  of  the  book.  Dr.  DuBose  has  not 
permitted  the  cobwebs  of  subjective  speculation  to  dim  for 
a  moment  his  perception  of  historical  Christianit3'.  Sin  to 
him  is  "personal  separation  from  and  enmity  to  God." 
(Page  48.)  It  is  a  terrible  reality.  No  sentimental  opti- 
mism blinds  his  eyes  to  sin's  enormity.  He  is  not  a  poetic 
prencher*  but  a  philosopher  and  theologian  dealing  with 
facts.  His  belief  in  the  immanence  of  God  does  not  lead 
him  to  deny  or  depreciate  the  fact  of  God's  transcendence. 
His  recognition  of  a  ''spiritual  quality  in  man,  which  St. 
Peter  describes  as  a  partaking  of  the  divine  nature,"  does 
not  prevent  his  declaring  that  "in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
divine  nature  we  are  of  course  incapable  of  sharing  it  with 
God-"'  So  also  his  devout  confidence  in  the  inspiration 
and  authority  of  Scripture  is  not  incompatible,  but  quite 
consistent  with  his  saying  (page  23)  that  he  "believes  the 
Scriptures  are  Scripture  because  they  are  true,  and  not 
true  because  they  are  Scripture." 

Dr.  DuBose's  style  is  obscure  at  times,  because  he  is  so 
intensely  earnest  and  because  he  leaves  no  word  unsaid  that 
ought  to  be  &aid.  He  owns  Butler  for  his  teacher*  andi 
like  Butler,  he  is  not  afraid  to  sacrifice  mere  rhetoric  for  ac- 
curacy and  carefulness  of  statement.  Next  to  Butler 
among  modern  writers  he  shows  the  influence  of  Dorner. 
He  has  absorbed  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  and  has  digested 
Aristotle,  and  this,  even  to  Aquinas,  would  establish  his 
right  to  be  called  a  theologian. 

The  two  parts  of  Dr.  DuBose's  book  that  have  attracted 
most  attention,  and  have  been  the  subjects  of  more  than 
one  adverse  criticism,  are  those  entitled  "The  Human  Per- 
sonality of  Jesus  Christ"  and  "The  Human  Sinlessness  of 
Jesus  Christ."  The  chapter  on  "human  personality"  is  a 
speculative  attempt  to  enlarge  and  deepen  our  idea  of  the 
humanness  of  our  Lordj  quite  in  line,  of  course,  with  the 
trend  of  the  decisions  of  the  Ecumenical  Councils,     For,  as 
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the  Second  Council  allowed  his  human  vtw,  and  the  Fourth 
Council  reasserted  the  entireness  of  his  human  naturCi  and 
the  Sixth  Council  reaffirmed  his  human  will;  so  Dr.  Du- 
Bose,  following  Dorner's  lead,  would  go  farther  and  say 
human  ** personality."  avoiding  Nestorianism,  however,  by 
a  very  definite  and  emphatic  disavowal  of  any  division  in 
the  one  personal  subject;  for,  as  he  says  (page  144),  "The 
ainm^  Or  //ic,  in  him  was  One,  and  that  one  divine. 

The  use  of  the  term  *'  personality,"  thus  guarded^  be- 
comes, then,  a  matter  of  psychological  and  theological  judg- 
ment, and  does  not  necessarily  involve  any  question  of  her- 
esy. Is  it  justified  by  any  increased  clearness  of  grasp  of 
the  Incarnation?  Does  the  gain  in  emphasis  upon  the  en- 
tireness of  the  human  nature  in  Christ  compensate  for  the 
shock  caused  to  devout  minds  who  understand  the  question, 
and  the  confusion  created  in  the  minds  of  those  who  do  not 
understand?  These  are  questions  we  must  ask  ourselves; 
and,  with  the  most  sympathetic  appreciation  of  Dr.  Du- 
Bose's  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  Eutychianism  of  some  popu- 
lar treatises — e.  ^.,  Newman's  essay  on  St.  Cyril — we  are 
compelled  to  say  that  our  language  is  not  subtle  enough  to 
furnish  a  distinction  that  does  not  invite  misconception  and 
error.  Dr.  DuBose  himself,  while  appearing  to  see  a  dif- 
ference between  **  person  "  and  ''personality,"  forgets  the 
difference  when  he  says,  perhaps  too  boldly,  **  The  Logos 
became  man,  or,  as  a  man  must  mean^  a  htinsan  persoHt  for 
that  is  what  man  means."      (Page  144.) 

To  the  ancients  of  course  the  Greek  language  furnished' 
distinctions  that  could  be  grasped.  For  example,  the  work 
ascribed  to  Boethius  (circ.  A.D.  590)  explains  the  use  of 
DvcTut,  ou'd-iW*?,  WoirrafTtj,  and  irpiiai^Trov.  Of  the  last  of  these 
**  person "  is  the  equivalent  in  Latin  and  English.  The 
definitions  of  Boelhius  are  subtle  but  quite  intelligible. 
He  fiaj's  owria  applies  to  man  as  existing  {guoniam  est). 
Man  is  ono-tur-w  in  that  he  has  independent  existence,  is  not 
a  mere  attribute  or  quality  of  something  else.  He  is 
irmTToo-*!  as  being  the  subject  of  qualities  or  attributes,  and 
he  is  itpwiojtav  as  a  rational  individual  (cf.  Ottley,  IL,  126). 
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Perhaps  what  Dr.  DuBose  wishes  to  claim  for  the  human- 
itv  of  our  Lord  is  the  equivalent  of  uVdoTatrK;  but  when  he 
says  a  "  human  person  "  {■n-puiTwiroi'),  he  certainly  suggests  a 
meaning  that  he  himself  would  be  the  first  to  deny.  Even 
in  the  Adoptionisl  controversy,  where  Dorner,  Ottley,  and 
most  other  historiaus  have  held  that  the  orthodox  assumed 
the  human  personality,  rFarnack  declares  that  the  human 
personality  as  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the  human 
nature  was  not  thought  of  for  a  moment. 

After  all,  there  is  a  vast  truths  easily  overlooked  or  mo- 
mentarily forgotten,  in  all  discussions  of  this  subject,  in  the 
emphasis  the  Church  has  always  laid  upon  the  generic  hu- 
man nature  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God.  He  was  not  a 
man,  but  the  man.  He  cannot  be  truly  described  as  a  hu- 
miin  person;  he  was  the  Son  of  man.  His  incarnation  in- 
cluded humanity  as  a  whole,  potentially  if  not  actually,  as 
Dr.  DuBose  repeatedly  states;  and  Humanity  that  includes 
all  mankind,  past,  present,  and  future,  is  not  personal,  ac- 
cording to  any  accepted  use  of  that  word.  The  moment  you 
use  the  phrase  ''a  human  person"  you  lay  yourself  open  to 
the  charge  of  contradicting  the  greatest  truth  of  (he  world, 
and  of  introducing  a  conception  that,  in  spite  at  all  disclaim- 
ers,  does  seem  to  dim  and  narrow  the  glory  and  power  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  fact  is,  we  go  into  the  deep  when  we  undertake  to 
discuss  this  question — a  deep  beyond  our  fathoming;  and 
Prof.  Harnack  adds  only  one  more  to  the  list  of  failures 
when  he  tries  in  a  new  way  to  solve  the  difficulty.  It  is  a 
matter  of  faith.  The  Church  is  wise,  and  the  large  truth 
enshrined  in  her  creeds,  defined  (so  far  as  the  human  mind 
can  go)  in  her  Six  Councils,  is  an  inexplicable  mystery—'*  to 
the  Greeks  forever  foolishness,  but  to  them  that  are  called 
the  wisdom  and  the  power  of  God." 

Let  it  be  understood,  however,  that  we  regard  the  phrase- 
ologj'  used  in  the  book  under  review,  guarded  as  it  is*  as  a 
matter  of  Laste  and  expediency,  not  of  orthodoxy  or  hetero- 
doxy. The  author  has  used  an  expression  heretofore  gen* 
-erally  condemned  by  Catholic  theologians,  but  he  has  used 
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it  for  a  good  purpose  and  to  emphasize  a  truth  in  Christian 
doctrine  very  much  needed  in  our  day.  To  his  mind  there 
is  a  clear  distinction  between  "person"  as  "the  subject  of  a 
personal  mode  of  being  and  acting"  and  "  person"  as  mean- 
injj  **the  mode  of  being  and  acting  of  a  personal  subject " 
(p.  145);  and  it  may  be  there  are  many  who  will  be  helped 
to  a  surer  hold  on  the  Incarnation  by  this  distinction.  All 
that  the  writer  of  this  review  means  to  say  is  that,  to  his  mind, 
the  more  he  ponders  it,  the  advanliige  of  emphasis  upon  the 
Humanity  gained  by  the  use  of  this  doubtful  phrase  is  much 
overweighed  by  the  difficulties  inevitably  suggested  and  by 
the  evident  pain  given  to  many  devout  minds  by  the  departure 
from  the  Church's  historical  terminology. 

With  the  chapters  on  the  "human  nature  of  Christ''  we 
have  great  sympathy.  There  is  not  the  slightest  foundation 
for  the  charge  that  the  book,  teaches  that  our  Lord  was  guilty 
of  original  sin.  We  feel  lilte  apologizing  for  even  referring 
to  such  a  ridiculous  suggestion.  It  is  asserted  by  Dr.  Du- 
Bose  that  our  Lord  took  human  nature  in  its  fallen  condition 
— /"*  c,  as  affected  by  weaknesses  inherited  from  fallen 
Adam.  Rightly  it  is  stated  that  sin  pertains  to  a  person;  that 
there  is  no  sin^  properly  speaking,  except  in  the  sinful  will; 
that  the  phrase  "original  sin"  is  only  the  result  of  poverty 
of  language,  for  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  sinful  na- 
ture. There  may  be  a  condition  of  the  nature  induced  by 
gin  in  the  person,  but  that  condition  of  nature  cannot  prop- 
erly be  called  sin.  The  whole  argument  about  the  existence 
■of  the  devil  turns  upon  this  recognition  of  the  personal 
meaning  of  sin.  as  against  the  impersonal  evil  of  the  Mani- 
■chaeans. 

That  our  Lord  assumed  a  fallen  nature,  to  put  it  boldly,  is 
no  new  idea  or  speculation.  It  is  as  old  as  Alhanasius,  who 
Baya(Cont  Ar.  D.  I.  C.  11.):  "The  Saviour  humbled  himself 
in  taking  our  body  of  humiliation,  and  took  a  servant's  form, 
putting  on  that  flesh  which  was  enslaved  to  sin."  Newman'a 
note  on  this  passage,  in  the  Oxford  Library  of  the  Fathers, 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  ain  properly  relates  to  will,  and  calls 
Attention  to  the  characteristic  ApolUnarian  denial  of  the  inher- 
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ited  weaknesses  of  our  Lord's  human  nature.  It  maybe  that 
Newman  changed  his  view  after  he  became  a  Roman  Calho- 
lici  for  the  denial  of  the  fallibility  of  Christ's  human  nature  is 
curiously  associated  in  history  with  the  development  of  mod- 
ern Roman  doctrine;  and  it  is  easy  to  discern  the  close  re- 
larion  between  the  almost  morbid  increase  of  emphasis  on 
** original  sin"  and  the  dogmas  of  transubstantiation  and  the 
immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  IVfary.  So  we  find  that 
modern  Roman  Catholic  theologians  (cf.  Oxenhara,  '*  Doc- 
trine of  the  Atonement  ")  incline  to  the  ancient  Catholic  as- 
sertion of  the  natural  corruptibihty  of  the  human  body  of 
our  Lord,  but  are  forced  into  an  extreme  view  of  creation- 
ism  in  order  to  preserve  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
Virgin.  With  Dr.  DuBose  we  feel  instinctively  that  a  theory 
which  exempts  the  human  psychic  nature  of  Christ  absolutely 
from  all  inherited  and  natural  propensities  derived  from  the 
actual  motherhood  of  a  mortal  woman  is  Eutychian  in  its 
tendency^  and  injures  the  fullness  of  hope  and  help  in  the 
Incarnation.  Dr.  Kedney  expresses  this  forcibly  and  at 
length  in  his  *'  Christian  Doctrine."  ( Page  376* )  As  Athana- 
sius  says:  "Had  not  sinlessness  appeared  in  the  nature  which 
had  sinned,  how  was  sin  condemned  in  the  flesh.<"'  (In 
ApoII-  IL.  6.)  Or,  as  Dr,  DuBose  puts  it:  *'He  took  our 
nature  with  all  those  consequences  in  il  of  the  Fall  which 
make  us  sinners.  He  was  sinless  in  it,  not  by  the  fact  of 
its  being  sinless,  but  bj*  the  act  of  his  condemning  and  de- 
stroying sin  in  it.  By  taking  upon  him  our  sin  and  abolish- 
ing; it,  he  became  our  righteousness,  and  enables  us  to  become 
the  righteousness  of  God  in  him.'*     (Page  255,) 

There  are  many  other  luminous  and  helpful  expositions  of 
Christian  truth  in  this  book  to  which  we  should  be  glad  to 
call  the  attention  of  Christian  people,  but  we  have  already- 
more  than  filled  the  space  allotted  to  us.  We  cannot  con- 
clude, however,  without  saying  that  the  American  Church, 
and  its  uoiversitv  at  Sewanee,  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
having  produced  a  work  of  such  abiding  value. 

Thomas  F-  Gaii-or. 
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MONOPOLIES    AND    TRUSTS. 

Monopolies  axd  TRtsrs,  By  Richard  T.  Elv,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  PTo/essor 
of  PolilkrtI  Kcoiiomj'  and  Direcior  ai  the  School  of  EtonomkE,  PoIU- 
]chJ  Scicnci^,  and  Hi^tor?  in  the  Univereitv  oi  Wisconsin,  Macmillan, 
New  Vork,     1900. 

Dr.  Ely  has  already  contributed  much  to  the  scientiHc 
study  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  present  volume.  In  his 
well-known  work  entitled  *'  Problems  of  To-Day,"  published 
originally  in  a  Southern  newspaper  some  dozen  years  ago, 
he  furnished  the  public  with  many  original  views  and  did  much 
to  popularize  the  study  of  political  economy  throughout  the 
United  States,  Indeed  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggt-'ration  to  say 
that  no  one  has  done  more  than  Dr.  Ely  to  awaken  general 
interest  in  economics  on  the  part  of  Americans.  And  in  the 
field  of  monopoly  Dr.  Ely  may  well  claim  priority  for  more 
than  one  theory  that  now  finds  pretty  general  acceptance, 
whilst  he  has  already  pubhshed  much  valuable  material  re- 
garding corporate  development.  The  present  volume  ia 
part  of  a  comprthensive  treatise  on  "  The  DiUribudon  of 
WeaHk."'  which  he  has  been  engaged  upon  for  the  past 
seven  years,  and  while  the  manual  before  us  ia  the  first  num- 
ber in  a  citizens'  library  of  economics,  politicsj  and  sociolo- 
gy* it  in  nowise  sacrifices  the  interests  of  science  to  popularity. 

This  latest  work  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Ely  is  composed  of 
six  chapters,  the  (irst  of  which  deals  with  *' The  Idea  of  Mo- 
nopoly." After  briefly  reviewing  the  many  and  often  con- 
flicting conceptions  of  monopolies  to  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  economists,  our  author  wisely  concludes  that  ^^  a  satisfac- 
tory discussion  of  monopoly  must  be  based  on  a  more  re- 
stricted idea  of  monopoly/'  In  his  opinion,  therefore,  mo- 
nopoly, as  opposed  to  competition,  sacrifices  '*  unitj'  in  man- 
agement of  some  kinds  of  business  in  some  essential  particu- 
lars. It  may  be  in  production,  it  may  be  in  sales,  or  it  may 
be  in  purchases,  or  it  may  be  in  any  two  or  all  three  of  these 
particulars."  This  use  of  the  term  monopoly  has  the  advan- 
tage of  clearness,  and  it  will  enable  one  the  more  readily  to 
understand  the  following  detTnition  given  by  Dr*  Ely :  **  Afo- 
Hopoly  means  tkiU  substanliai  unity  of  acttQH  on  Ike  fnH  of 
Iti 
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one  or  7nore  fersons  engaged  in  some  kind  of  business  zvhich 
gives  exclusive  control t  wore  particularly,  although  not  solely 
■with  respect  to  price.  ^*  Our  author  then  sketches  briefly  the 
various  legal  restrictions  placed  upon  monopolies  in  England 
and  the  United  States^  b^t  we  do  not  think  he  sufficiently 
recognizes  the  reaction  against  this  restrictive  policy  both  in 
England  and  America,  where  monopolies  were  often  allowed 
when  the  public  interest  was  unaffected  thereby. 

The  second  chapter  of  this  book  gives  '^  The  Classifica- 
tion and  Causes  of  Monopoly."  After  having  first  pointed 
out  the  distinction  between  public  and  private  monopolies, 
Dr.  Ely  gives  another  classification  and  further  divides  mo- 
nopolies into  social  and  natural  ones.  Under  the  fornner  are 
included  patents,  copyrights,  public  consumption  monopolies, 
trade-marks,  and  fiscal  monopolitis ;  whilst  natural  monopolies 
include  such  as  arise  from  a  limited  supply  of  raw  material, 
those  arising  from  properties  inherent  in  the  business,  and 
those  arising  from  secrecy. 

While  recognizing  the  large  size  of  the  field  which  by 
force  of  circumstances  belongs  to  monopoly.  Dr.  Ely  gives 
us  the  hopeful  assurance  that,  outside  of  this  field,  we  have 
another  in  which,  under  right  conditions,  competition  is  a 
permanent  force.  Most  readers  of  this  volume  will  prob- 
ably find  Chapters  V.  and  VI.  by  far  the  most  interesting 
and  suggestive.  In  the  former  chapter  the  Concentration  of 
production  and  the  growth  of  trusts  are  treated  in  a  conserv- 
ative, scholarly  manner.  This  tendency  is  rightly  ascribed 
to  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery  and  the  steadv  in- 
crease of  capital,  and  while  our  author  appears  to  admit  that 
the  *'  trust  movement "  is  in  the  nature  of  an  industrial  evo- 
lution, he  also  regards  it  as  a  speculative  movement.  There 
are  two  points,  however,  which  he,  in  our  opinion,  is  dis- 
posed to  ignore.  We  refer,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  fact  that, 
of  all  modern  machinery,  one  of  the  best  and  most  far-reach- 
ing kinds  in  its  influence  is  the  trust.  Curiously  enough, 
moreover,  many  of  the  objections  that  a  century  or  more  ago 
were  urged  against  labor-saving  machinery  are  n»w  urged 
against  trusts.     The  same  inconoclastic   spirit   which  then 
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Ferrorized  parts  of  England  now  and  then  lifts  up  its  head  in 
this  country.  Thesplrit  that  last  century  wanted  to  destroy  the 
jenny,  the  mule,  and  the  engine  now  clamors  ior  the  smash- 
ing of  the  trust.  Secondly,  Dr.  Ely  lays  little  stress,  we 
think,  on  the  point  so  well  emphasized  by  Dr.  Sherwood — 
namely,  the  influence  exerted  on  corporate  growth  by  the 
genius  and  mercantile  foresight  of  the  entrepreneur. 

Dr.  Ely  does  not  believe  there  is  any  tmst  problem.  He 
carefully  diagnoses  the  situation  and  draws  attention  to  an 
evident  confusion  of  thought  on  the  subject.  Instead  of  a 
trust  problem  we  frequently  have  (a)  a  monopoly  problem; 
(i)  a  problem  of  industrial  concentration,  {c)  a  problem  of 
wealth  concentration.  He  is  inclined  to  think,  that  the  cure 
for  the  monopoly  evil  is  public  ownership  if  the  monopoly 
be  a  natural  one. 

In  treating  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  he  says;  '*  The 
■evidence  of  the  rapid  shifting  of  public  opinion  manifested 
at  the  Chicago  Trust  Conference  was  most  remarkable,  and 
was  to  the  author  a  great  surprise.  When,  less  than  fifteen 
years  ago,  he  began  urging  Che  superior  advantages  of  pub- 
lic ownership  and  management  of  these  monopolies,  he  found 
comparatively  little  sympathy.  During  the  period  that  has 
intervened,  however,  there  has  been  such  a  change  in  senti- 
ment on  the  part  of  others — coupled,  perhaps,  with  a  slight 
lessening  of  ardor  on  his  own  part — that  at  Chicago  he  found 
himself  standing  among  those  who  would  be  regarded  as  the 
conservative  element,  while  those  who  have  figured  as  oppo- 
nents of  goi'ernmental  activity  were  predicting  that  we  would 
have  government  ownershipof  railways  sooner  than  the  writ- 
er can  anticipate,"  This  rapid  trend  of  public  sentiment 
toward  collectivism  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  signs  of 
the  times. 

There  are  practically  but  two  alternatives:  we  must  have 
either  public  control  of  private  property  or  public  property 
with  public  management.  Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  fail- 
ure oi  the  first  alternative  is  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, tt  is  questionable  whether  such  control  is  possi- 
ble under  a  democratic  government,  particularly  one  with  a 
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Mw  9r  more  persons  engaged  im  stnme  kind  tif  imtimess  zfA/cA 
gwvtt  excJmsive  cfimtro/,  -mort  ^ariicmSarly,  oftljayt  mot  solely 
vHk  rerpeet  ta  price."  Oar  antbor  then  sketches  briefly  Ihe 
▼sriofu  legal  restrictioas  placed  npoa  iDOOopoties  in  EnglaBil 
and  the  Uohed  SuieSt  l>ui  we  do  not  tbink  he  sufficiently 
recognizes  the  reactkni  against  this  restrictiye  policy  both  id 
England  and  America,  where  monepdBcj  were  often  allowed 
wbeq  the  psl^c  iaterest  wms  osafiEected  tfaerebr- 
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vicious  system  of  civil  service.  Other  remedies  are  the  in- 
vocation of  the  taxing  power*  a  stricter  law  of  inheritaDCe,  a 
reform  of  the  tariff  by  removal  of  duties  from  commodilies 
monopolized,  and  finally  the  reformation  of  corporation  law. 
Dr.  Ely's  volume  represents  the  scholarly  investigations 
of  one  of  our  most  accomplished  political  economists  in  a 
field  of  absorbing  interest  and  importance  to  students  of  social 
evolution  throughout  the  world*  but  of  especial  value  are  his 
deductions  and  suj^creations  to  American  citizens,  to  whom 
the  rapid  concentration  of  wealth  at  home  and  our  widening 
markets  abroad  present  problems  of  deep  significance  to  the 
republic.  B.  J.  R. 


TOLSTOY  S 


RESURRECTION. 


RKsuRRtcTEON.  A  novel  b_v  Leo  ToUlov,  author  of  "Anna  Kar^nlni 
"•  War  and  Peace,"  «lc.  TranfrlateJ  \>y  Mrs.  Louise  Maurtc-  With  illui- 
trRtions  b^  Patttrnflk,  New  York:  Dodd,  Mtad  &  Companr-  1900. 
pp.  xii,  519. 

For  some  months  items  relating  to  Count  Tolstoy's  new 
novel  have  been  appearing  in  the  daily  press.  We  have 
known  about  its  fortunes  in  a  popular  American  magazine 
and  at  the  hands  of  the  Russian  censors.  It  is  therefore  a 
pleasure  to  be  at  last  able  to  peruse  it  in  a  translation  au- 
thorized by  Count  Tolstoy,  and  said  to  give  us  the  uncur- 
tailed  stor\'.  It  is  quite  evidently  a  faithful  version,  although 
ob%-iously  not  made  bya  master  of  English:  and,  if  the  pub- 
lishers might  have  spared  us  the  flaunting  yellow  and  red 
cover,  thev  nevertheless  deserve  congratulations  for  their 
enterprise  in  securing  a  novel  vvhich  ought  to  rank  as 
greatest  of  the  season,  if  not  of  the  decade. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  consider  **  Resurrection  "  10  br 
equal  as  a  work  of  art  to  "Anna  Kapdnioa"  c  ■■  ^^''^-  "nd 
Peace."     The  story  does  not  impress  us  so  j  :iy 

its  psychological  analysts  and  thr  portrayal  at  the  ccoinii 
character  as  the  for.  id  yr  '       )l 

the  epic  sweep  of  11  d.     ^ 
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**  Resurrection"  is  in  our  judgment  so  powerful  a  novel  that 
we  can  think  of  only  ZoJa's  "  Paris  "^  and  Hardy's  *'  Tess  " 
as  at  all  challen^ng  its  claims  to  preeminence  in  the  fiction 
we  have  read  of  late  years.  "  Paris"  has,  in  ccirtain  pages 
at  least,  more  epic  sweep;  the  tragic  note  in  •*Tess"  is 
more  affecting ;  but  neither  novel  appears  to  us  to  be  so  man- 
ifestly the  work  of  a  genius  of  verj*  high  order  as  '*  Resur- 
rection "  seems  to  be. 

That  his  latest  story  should  fall  below  his  earlier  ones  in 
point  of  artistic  execution  is  but  natural.  Count  Tolstoy's 
spiritual  experience  has  made  him,  unfortunately  we  think, 
too  suspicious  of  art.  His  zeal  for  practical  philanthropy 
and  for  new  forms,  or  rather  new-old  forms,  of  faith  has 
made  him  more  of  a  preacher  than  of  a  story- teller.  These 
facts  account  for  certain  defects  in  the  volume,  for  its  rather 
wearisome  insistence  upon  details  of  prison  life,  for  its  over- 
pointed  moral,  and  for  its  excessive  length.  But  whether 
he  will  or  no,  Count  Tolstoy  cannot  be  anything  less  than  a 
great  artist.  Scene  after  scene  is  set  before  us  as  vividly  as 
a  master  painter  could  do  it.  Witness  some  o±  the  country 
landscapes  and  that  wonderful  scene  in  which  Katiisha 
strives  to  yet  a  word  with  her  betrayer,  who  speeds  past  her, 
that  Btormy  night,  in  his  luxurious  first-class  railway  carriage. 
Then  again  who  of  modern  writers  can  excel  Tolstoy  in  his 
vivid  comparisons,  lighting  up  the  object  or  event  to  be  de- 
scribed as  a  poet's  imagination  alone  can  do  it?  And  what 
insight  into  character  !  No  matter  how  trivial  the  personage, 
Tolstoy  gives  him  to  us  as  he  is  with  fewer  strokes,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  living  writer  would  need.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  among  these  characters  we  find  no 
truly  noble  soul,  and  that  the  novel  suffers  from  the  fact. 
Nekhludoff,  the  hero,  who  undergoes  a  spiritual  *'  resurrec- 
tion," holds  our  interest  and  wins  our  respect,  especially  if 
We  remember  the  fanatical  strain  in  the  Russian  character; 
but  he  is  hardly  inspiring,  as  a  noble  personage  ts  or  should 
be,  and  as  Count  Tolstoy  may  have  intended  to  make  him. 

But  the  story  is  inspiring  even  if  it  contains  no  noble 
character,  even  if  it  gives  details  of  seduction  and  pros- 
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tilution  and  of  noisome  prison  life  in  Russia  and  of  terrible 
exile  in  Siberia — details  that  will  doubtless  cause  horror 
and  loathing  to  many  sensitive  readers,  and  may  impel 
them  to  throw  the  book  down  and  perhaps  denounce  it.  It 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  people  who  cannot  stand 
powerful  presentations  of  life  are  not  proper  judges  of  the 
literature  of  power»  and  that  it  is  chief!}'  the  literature  of 
power  that  is  positively  inspiring.  And  in  *'  Resurrection  *' 
we  feel  that  a  powerful  personality  is  at  work,  relentlessly 
pointing  out  the  crimes  and  foibles  of  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion and  so  zealously  pleading  for  a  new  birth  of  the  spirit 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  remain  cold  and  passive 
in  the  presence  of  such  righteous  indignation  and  true  phi- 
lanthropy. Yes»  Count  Tolstoy's  latest  book  is,  after  all,  a 
faithful  representative  of  the  latest  Tolstoy^-^of  the  man  who 
denounces  war  and  demands  cosmopolitan  peace,  of  the 
man  who  lays  bare  the  sins  and  pretenses  of  flaunting  patri- 
otism, of  the  man  who  lashes  the  selfish  rich  and  lifts  up  the 
down-trodden  poor — in  short,  of  the  man  who,  take  him  all 
in  all,  is  the  noblest  figure  in  the  world  to-day,  to  whom 
thousands  look  for  inspiration,  and  whose  fame  will  survive 
when  victorious  admirals  and  generals  and  successful  finan- 
ciers and  imperialist  spoilers  of  feeble  peoples  and  poets 
who  pander  to  racial  lust  of  dominion  shall  have  gone  down 
to  the  oblivion  that  awaits  them  when  the  true  kingdom  of 
God  shall  come  to  the  long-suffering  tribes  of  men. 


MR.    HOVEY  S    LAST    VOLUME. 

TAi-iEfitK,    A    Masquk.    By  Rlchtrd  Kovey.    Boston:  Snna.ll,  MAjnard  Si 
Co.     1900. 

The  recent  death  of  Mr.  Hovey  in  the  prime  of  his  poetic 
strength  gives  an  additional  and  sad  importance  to  this  the 
fourth  part  of  his  "  Launcelot  and  Guinevere,"*  a  poem  ia 
dramas.  There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  length  of 
life  would  have  given  us  from  his  pen  something  more  sig- 
nificant and  greater.  However,  as  it  is  not  possible  ade- 
quately to  judge  his  poetical  force  from  this  part  of  asomewhat 
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unified  wholC)  we  shall  touch  but  lightly  on  the  volumt;  now 
at  hand,  and  in  the  next  issue  endeavor  to  estirnate  this  and 
the  other  Arthur  poems  together.  This  masque  probably 
has  the  name  masque  given  to  it  in  order  to  conform  to  the 
rest  of  the  series  and  to  complete  the  "poem  in  dramas/' 
It  is  a  masque  in  that  it  is  not  an  ode  nor  an  epic  nor  any  other 
^enrc  exactly,  perhaps,  but  it  is  not  a  masque  after  the  style 
of  Ben  Jonson*s  great  masterpieces  of  this  little  kind,  nor 
even  as  much  a  masque  as  **Comus/^  There  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  its  being  presented  on  the  stage  even  with  the 
elaborate  theatrical  machinery  displayed  in  some  of  our 
modern  cotnic  opera  marvels.  The  masque  form  seems  to 
be  used  more  as  a  setting  for  the  lyrics  than  as  a  means  for 
producing  stage  effect  or  with  any  idea  of  a  dramatic  pres- 
entation. The  choice  of  names  out  of  the  Arthurian  legend 
for  names  of  the  persons  is  evidently  for  the  sake  of  the  advan- 
tage of  all  the  romantic  and  poetic  associations  which  these 
command.  With  these  considerations  in  mind,  no  one  can 
object  to  tlie  accessories  of  angels,  voices,  and  changing  dra- 
peries of  light. 

Taliesin  the  bard  is  aroused  from  his  sleep  of  dutnbneas 
and  inaction  to  aid  the  Knight  Percival,  who  is  seeking  the 
direction  of  Merlin  that  he  may  live  aright  in  the  sin-fester- 
ing court  of  the  Round  Table.  Nimue,  the  goddess  of 
mother  earth,  aids  him  by  her  gift  of  lyric  poetry  to  bring 
Percival  to  the  chapel  where  King  Evelac  guards  the  Graal. 
These  persons,  with  Apollo,  Hermes,  the  muses,  spirits,  and 
the  seven  angels  who  behold  the  face  of  God  continually, 
are  suflicient  to  showthat  the  poetical  and  mystic  significance 
of  the  masque  can  be  rightly  treated  only  in  connection  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  series  of  "  dramas/'  This  little  vol- 
ume by  itself  is  an  attempt,  now  strong  and  true,  now  out 
of  tune,  to  phrase  and  glorify  poetry  as  tlie  guide  of  man's 
soul  to  the  sight  of  God. 
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titution  and  of  noisomie  prison  life  in  Russia  and  of  lemble 
exHe  in  Siberia — detail^  that  will  doubtless  cause  horror 
and  loathing  to  many  sensitive  readers,  and  may  impel 
them  to  throw  the  book  down  and  perhaps  denounce  it.  It 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  people  who  canuot  stand 
powerful  presentations  of  life  are  not  proper  judges  of  the 
literature  of  power,  and  that  it  is  chiefly  the  literature  of 
power  that  is  positively  inspiring.  And  in  *'  Resurrection  " 
we  feel  that  a  powerful  personality  is  at  work,  relentlessly 
pointing  out  the  crimes  and  foibles  of  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion and  so  zealously  pleading  for  a  new  birth  of  the  spirit 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  remain  cold  and  passive 
in  the  presence  of  such  righteous  indignation  and  true  phi- 
lanthropy. Yes,  Count  Tolstoy's  latest  book  is,  after  all,  a 
faithful  representative  of  the  latest  Tolstoy — of  the  man  who 
denounces  war  and  demands  cosmopolitan  peace,  of  tlie 
man  who  lays  bare  the  sins  and  pretenses  of  flaunting  patri' 
otism,  of  the  man  who  lashes  the  selfish  rich  and  lifts  up  the 
down-trodden  poor — in  short,  of  the  man  who,  take  him  all 
in  all,  is  the  noblest  figure  in  the  world  to-day,  to  whom 
thousands  look  for  inspiration,  and  whose  fame  wiU  survive 
when  victorious  admirals  and  generals  and  successful  finan- 
ciers and  imperialist  spoifers  of  feeble  peoples  and  poets 
who  pander  to  racial  lust  of  dominion  shall  have  gone  down 
to  the  oblivion  that  awaits  them  when  the  true  kingdom  of 
God  shall  come  to  the  long-suffering  tribes  of  men. 
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MR.    HOVKY  S    LAST    VOLUME, 

TALtestN,   A    Masquk.    By  Richard  Hovey.    Boston:  Smftll,  Maj-nitrd  & 

Co.     1900. 

The  recent  death  of  Mr.  Hovey  in  the  prime  of  hia  poetic 
strength  gives  an  additional  and  sad  importance  lo  this  Ibf 
fourth  part  of  his  "  Launcelot  and  Guinevere,"  a  poem  In 
dramas.     There    is  much  reason  tn  'v-i'-- 
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NOTES. 

Two  recent  numbers  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Unrversity 
Studies  in  Hi&torical  and  Pofiiical  Science  (Herbert  B. 
Adams,  editor)  lend  Lo  show  ihat  Bahimore  is  still  the  cen- 
ter of  that  original  work  in  our  country's  past  which  was  in- 
augurated there  about  a  score  of  years  ago.  It  is  difficult  to 
overestimate  the  influence  Dr,  Adams  has  exerted  in  a  field 
wherein  he  has  labored  so  lonj^  and  with  such  signal  success. 
Far  more  important,  however,  than  anj'  personal  achieve- 
ment of  his  has  been  the  interest  he  has  everywhere  aroused 
in  American  history,  and  the  publications  which  mav  be 
traced  directly  to  his  inspiration.  This  is  true  of  all  por- 
tions of  the  country;  but  no  section  of  the  nation  owes  to 
the  accomplished  Director  of  the  Historical  Department  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  a  heavier  debt  of  gratitude 
than  the  Southern  States.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
that  the  present  interest  this  section  manifests  in  history  is 
contemporaneous  with  Dr.  Adams.  In  season  and  out  of 
season  he  has  urged  the  importance  of  preserving  the  rec- 
ords of  the  past,  and  the  value  of  the  present  manifestations 
of  State  life.  He  has  always  remained  true  to  his  famous 
text,  borrowed  from  Prof.  Freeman:  "History  is  past  poli- 
ticSj  and  politics  are  present  history."  And  the  occupant  of 
many  a  chair  of  history  at  the  various  colleg^ea  of  the  South 
must  always  remember  Dr.  Adams  as  one  who  first  taught 
him  the  true  meaning  of  human  progress,  as  well  as  the  vital 
necessity  of  unceasing  toil  and  publication. 

Of  the  present  monographs,  the  most  interesting,  perhaps, 
to  the  general  reader  is  the  one  prepared  by  Dr.  Georg* 
Washington  Ward,  Professor  of  History  in  the  Western 
Maryland  College,  on  "  The  Early  Development  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Project."  This  project*  as 
Dr,  Ward  points  out  in  his  valuable  contribution  to  (he  his- 
torj*  of  American  waterways,  was  somewhat  different  from 
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the  present  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  for  which  ground 
was  broken  in  1828  by  President  John  Quincy  Adams-  Be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  railway  it  was  the  firm  convictioa  that 
the  shortest  route  from  the  seaboard  to  the  Ohio  Valley  was 
by  way  of  the  Potomac  and  Monongahela  Rivers;  and  every- 
one thought  that  the  great  thoroughfare  of  comniunii:ation 
between  the  eastern  and  western  portions  of  the  United 
States  would  be  along  such  a  route.  Dr,  Ward  sketches 
the  slow  evolution  of  this  idea  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
Federal  government  dealt  with  it.  He  also  incideniaily 
touches  upon  the  failure  of  the  canal,  as  well  as  its  connec- 
tion with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway.  His  conclusion  is 
that  "  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  project  was  launched 
upon  the  tidal  wave  of  the  'American  Svstem,'  daslied  to 
pieces  by  the  sudden  recession  of  that  wave,  and  left  strand- 
ed on  the  southern  shore  of  Maryland.  Deserted  by  the 
Federal  Government  when  no  more  than  twenty  miles  of  the 
canal  liad  been  opened  to  navigation,  Maryland  furnished 
the  millions  with  which  the  Work  was  iinally  completed  to 
Cumberland." 


|k 


The  other  number  of  these  Studies  that  remains  to  be 
noticed  represents  the  work  of  students  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  and  is  edited  by  Dr.  J,  H.  Hollander,  As- 
sociate Professor  in  Economics,  whose  recent  edition  of  the 
"Letters  of  Ricardo"  has  brought  to  him  so  many  words 
of  praise.  Under  the  title  of  "Studies  in  State  Taxation" 
we  have  here  presented  to  us  the  results  of  verv  careful  in- 
vestigations of  the  fiscal  systems  of  five  commonwealths — 
nameiy,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Kansas,  Mississippi, 
and  Georgia.  This  fairly  reproduces  the  chief  characteris- 
tics of  Southern  systems  of  taxation,  and  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  great  value  to  all  wlio  wish  the  cumbersome  methods  many 
communities  now  labor  under  to  yield  to  a  more  sensible  and 
impartial  arrangement.  The  fiscal  system  of  each  State  is 
described  very  carefully,  and  remedies  suggested  for  sup- 
posed evils.  These  investigations  all  seem  to  teach  the  fu- 
tility of  any  universal  application  of  generally  accepted  prin- 
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ciples  of  taxation.  Each  commonwealth,  on  the  contrary, 
must  adopt  a  scheme  of  fiscal  administration  to  suit  its  own 
condition  and  stage  of  development,  always  with  reference, 
however,  to  certain  universal  canons. 


"Old  Watering  Places  in  Warren  County"  is  the  title  of  a 
pamphlet  by  Mr.  George  Anderson  Foote,  who  sketches  the 
history  of  some  famous  ante-bellum  summer  resorts  of  North 
Carolina,  The  author  appends  a  narrative  written  by  hia 
father,  a  surgeon  in  the  Confederate  army,  while  a  prisoner 
in  Fort  Columbus,  New  York,  detailing  the  execution  of  John 
Y.  Beall,  the  famous  Virginian  guerrilla.  Dr.  Foote,  in  the 
course  of  his  memorandum,  asserts  in  substance  that  Booth 
assassinated  President  Lincoln  because  of  thelatter's  refusal 
to  pardon  Beall,  the  friend  and  college  chum  of  Booth.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  Beatl  figured  in  the  St.  Albans  raid  and 
was  subsequently  arrested  as  a  spy  in  the  Federal  lines,  and 
on  that  charge  tried  and  executed  toward  the  end  of  the  war. 


Mr.  Paul  Samuel  Reinsch,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political 
Science  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  publishes  in  the  Oc- 
tober Bttltelin  of  that  institution  his  doctor's  thesis  on  the 
"English  Common  Law  in  the  Early  American  Colonies."' 
It  has  seldom  been  our  fortune  to  encounter  a  more  scholarly 
juristic  piece  of  work;  it  is  not  only  highly  creditable  to  its- 
author,  but  also  gives  evidence  of  the  best  kind  of  the  high 
grade  of  work  done  in  the  graduate  s,choo!s  at  Madison. 
The  burden  of  Mr.  Reinsch's  thesis  is  to  prove  that  there  is 
an  originality  in  our  legal  development  which  the  commonly 
accepted  juristic  theory  fails  to  recognize.  The  English 
common  law  was  a  technical  system  well  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  a  settled  community,  but  not  suited  at  lirst  to  the 
purposes  of  the  colonistSt  who  looked  with  scant  favor  on  a 
trained  profession,  and  were  disposed  to  develop  a  popular 
system  of  justice  of  their  own,  which,  if  rude*  perhaps  re- 
flected the  sentiments  of  the  community.  While  this  was 
possible,  however,  in  colonies  like  Massachusetts,  whose 
population  was  homogeneous,  it  was  not  practicable  id  New 
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York,  whose  inhabitants  were  of  a  more  cosmopolitan  type. 
With  the  evolution  of  the  social  organization,  moreover,  the 
technical  rules  of  the  English  common  law  were  slowly  re- 
ceived. But  there  have  always  remained  *♦  the  original  insti- 
tutions and  legal  ideas  developed  by  the  colonists  in  response 
to  the  demands  of  their  novel  situation."  Many  of  theset 
particularly  in  New  England,  were  derived  from  scriptural 
authority;  and  when  American  society  had  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  adopt  the  common  law,  the  two  systems  were  amnl- 
gamated.  Mr.  Reinsch  might  have  emphasized  the  pecul- 
iarities of  New  England  decisions  more  than  he  has  done. 
We  do  not  think,  moreover,  that  he  even  hints  at  the  oppo- 
sition in  the  same  quarter  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chancery 
courts  because  of  the  Puritan  jealousy  of  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury.  This  fact,  however,  does  not  mar  the  excellence  of 
the  monograph,  which  should  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of 
every  student  of  the  legal  and  political  history  of  the  United 
States. 


The  AthtUk  Monthly,  under  its  new  editor,  Mr.  Bliss 
Perry  of  Princeton  University,  is  not  merely  holding  its  own 
but  making  new  friends.  Its  recent  serial,  "To  Have  and  to 
Hold,"  by  that  brilliant  Southern  authoress.  Miss  Mary 
Johnston,  has.  we  understand,  proved  a  most  attractive  fea- 
ture, and  certainly  should  have  made  the  magazine  popular 
in  this  section.  An  article  that  should  have  greatly  appealed 
to  the  South  was  Mr.  Hamilton  Mabte^s  paper  on  Poe's 
place  in  literature  in  a  late  number — January,  if  our  memory 
serves  u&.  This  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Mabie  last  autumn  at 
the  unveiling  of  Zolnay's  bust  of  Poe  at  the  University  of 
Virginia.  It  is  an  admirable  presentation  of  Poe's  claims  to 
rank  either  supreme  in  our  literature  or  else  as  the  equal  of 
Hawthorne,  who  is  popularly  accorded  this  honor.  We  re- 
gard it  as  one  of  Mr.  Mabie's  happiest  efforts,  and  cordially 
commend  it  to  our  readers. 


It  la  certainly  matter  for  regret  that  the  old  and  reputable 
publishing  house  of  D,  Appleton  &  Co.  should  find  itself  '\n 
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financial  straits,  and  we  trust  that  the  belief  expressed  that 
they  will  be  able  to  meet  their  obligations  and  continue  busi- 
ness without  curtailment  is  well  founded.  Coming  so  soon 
after  the  Harper  assignment,  this  notable  event  in  the  publish- 
ing world  calls  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  publish- 
er of  to-day  does  business  on  very  different  lines  from  his 
predecessor.  Production  must  now  be  on  a  large  scale  if  suc- 
cess is  to  be  attained,  and  production  on  a  large  scale  means 
a  bij5  smash  if  affairs  go  wrong.  Local  booksellers  have 
long  since  gone  to  the  wall;  will  publishers  go  too,  leaving  a 
trust  monarch  of  all  it  surveys?  We  hope  not.  We  hope 
also  that  the  Messrs.  Appleton  will  not  be  obliged  to  discon- 
tinue their  promising  Twentieth  Century  series  of  school- 
books,  the  lirst  volumes  which  have  won  much  favor. 


A  note  seems  absurdly  disproportioned  to  the  merits  of 
■what  was  in  many  respects  the  most  notable  book  published 
in  1899 — the  "Letters  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,"  edited 
by  Sidney  Colvin.  (New  York:  Scribner's,)  In  the  exigen- 
cies of  a  quarterly's  publication,  however,  much  excuse  may 
be  found  for  such  disproportionate  treatment.  We  are  too 
late  to  make  our  praise  worth  having,  from  the  point  of  view 
either  of  the  publishers  or  of  our  readers,  who  have  doubt- 
less iong  since  basked  in  the  charm  of  the  volumes.  Still,  it 
is  a  pleasure  at  all  times  to  praise  what  is  charming  and 
wholesome;  and  charming  and  wholesome  Stevenson's 
•'Letters"  surely  are.  No  more  delightful,  and  perhaps  no 
more  inspiring^  personality  has  revealed  himself  to  us  in  late 
years,  and  they  are  unfortunate  who  hold  or  remain  aloof 
from  Such  a  revelation.  Doubtless  the  correspondence, 
which  Mr.  Colvin  has  edited  with  admirable  thoroughness 
and  care,  will  direct  renewed  attention  to  Stevenson's  creative 
work  in  fiction  and  poetry — with  what  result  we  do  not  feel 
competent  to  predict.  We  should  not  be  surprised,  how- 
ever, if  many  persons  returned  from  their  incursions  into 
Stevenson's  other  works  with  the  determination  to  reread 
the  letters  in  which  his  inspiring  personality  found  so  com- 
plete an  expression. 
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"  Histories  and  Historicial  Soctettes  "  was  the  subject  of 
an  address  delivered  a  year  ago  by  Hon.  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  at  the  opening  of  the  Fenway  Building  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Society.  It  now  appears  in  pamphlet 
form,  and,  although  of  a  somewhat  discursive  nature,  is  re- 
plete with  timely  suggestions  and  wise  reflections. 


^ 


A  monograph  which  is  well  worth  the  serious  attention  of 
students  of  sociology  in  g-eneral  and  of  those  interested  in 
Southern  conditions  in  particular  comes  to  us  from  Athinta 
University.,  and  is  entitled  "  The  Negro  in  Business."  Part 
of  its  contents  has  already  seen  the  Hgiit,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, in  the  form  of  a  contribution  to  the  Reports  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor;  but  Dr.  Du  Bois  has  appended  thereto  a 
very  valuable  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fourth 
Conference  for  the  study  of  the  negro  problem,  held  last 
May  at  Atlanta.  Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  economic 
and  social  progress  of  the  colored  race  by  these  intelligent 
studies,  and  perhaps  the  most  hopeful  aspect  of  this  work  is 
furnished  by  the  fact  that  the  negro  is  approaching  self- 
consciousness.  The  fact  that  negroes  are  so  largely  en- 
gaged throughout  the  Southern  States  in  industrial  under- 
takings argues  well  for  their  economic  freedom  in  this  sec- 
tion, where  one  rarely  finds  that  prejudice  against  black 
workingmen  which  is  characteristic  of  many  Northern 
communities.  In  some  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  East  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult  for  3  negro  to  find  em- 
ployment save  in  the  most  menial  walks  of  life.  The  Ital- 
ians are  even  driving  him  out  of  the  bootblack  business  in 
New  York  City,  and  he  is  often  forced  to  gain  a  livelihood 
there  by  working  in  saloons,  gambling  houses,  and  other 
resorts  that  are  well  calculated  to  drag  him  down  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  degradation.  It  is  the  exception  to  find  a 
negro  waiter  in  an  Eastern  club  or  hotel.  With  the  growth 
of  urban  population  a  similar  state  of  things  may  soon  exist 
in  the  South,  and,  indeed,  in  the  newer  commonwealths  of  this 
auction  the  barber  and  the  mechanic  of  the  black  race  are 
fast  being  supplemented  by  their  white  rivals.     Unless  the 
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negro  is  capable  and  willing  to  work  he  will  be  driver  to 
the  wall.  The  race  is  still  in  its  storm  and  stress  period, 
and  is  obliged,  at  its  peril,  to  learn  how  to  adapt  itself  to  a 
new  environment  teeming  with  the  seeds  of  future  disaster. 
In  these  altered  circumstances  the  negro  cannot  afford  to 
count  on  receiving  that  sentimental  consideration  which 
came  to  him  perhaps  naturally  after  the  civil  war  had 
clothed  him  with  a  citizenship  for  which  he  was  ill  pre- 
pared. He  is  now  placed  on  the  same  legal  and  economic 
footing  with  the  white  race,  and  must  cultivate  those  moral 
-and  intellectual  faculties  that  form  the  basis  of  everj'  manly 
and  independent  character.  His  interests  are  identical  with 
those  of  his  white  neighbors.  The  problems  of  both  races 
are  the  same,  and  the  greatest  of  those  problems  is  not  how 
one  race  may  supplant  the  other,  but  how  both  may  unite  in  the 
work  of  building  up  the  waste  places  of  a  common  country, 
and  rendering  all  parts  of  it  safe  for  men  and  women  to  live 
in — to  live,  too,  under  the  best  conditions  possible. 


There  are  two  sources  of  amusement  for  negroes  men- 
tioned in  this  brochure  against  which  every  friend  of  the 
black  race  should  set  liis  face.  We  refer  to  the  saloon  and 
the  minstrel  show.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  influence  is 
the  more  debasing,  bul,  all  things  considered,  we  are  in- 
clined to  yield  the  palm  to  the  vaudeville  with  its  '*  coon" 
songs  and  survival  of  immoral  savage  serpent  worship  in 
the  form  of  the  so-called  "  cake  walk."  The  negro  saloon 
is  too  often  the  rendezvous  of  the  most  depraved  and  vicious 
of  both  sexes,  where  drunken  brawls,  and  even  murders, 
frequently  occur.  As  for  the  minstrel  shows,  with  a  few 
well-known  exceptions^  the  sooner  the  public  realizes  their 
baleful  influences  the  better.  They  are  not  only  a  bur- 
lesque of  negro  life,  with  songs  the  negroes  have  neither 
composed  nor  sung,  but  they  are  frequently  exhibitions  of  a 
vulgarity  and  fllth  that  contaminate  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity that  tolerates  them.  Amuisements  the  negroes  should 
have,  but  they  ought  to  be — even  if  of  a  histrionic  type^-of 
a  healthy,  elevating  character  rather  than  the  reverse. 
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Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  that  admirable  series  of 
historical  studies  known  as  "American  Statesmen,"  which. 
Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  have  been  publishing  for 
many  years,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  John  T.  Morse,  Jr. 
'has  practically  come  to  a  close  with  the  issue  of  Prof.  A.  B. 
Hart's  "  Chase,"  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams's  life  of  his 
■distinguished  father,  and  Mr.  Moorfield  Story's  ^*  Sumner." 
It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  volumes  prepared  by 
these  competent  hands  rank  high  in  the  series  and  that  they 
will  be  invaluable  to  students  of  American  history.  The 
only  fault  to  be  found  with  the  series,  to  our  mind,  is  the  fact 
that,  after  Calhoun,  it  finds  no  room  for  any  Southern  states- 
man and  indeed  for  few  Northern  Democrats.  Is  there  still 
a  delusion  in  Boston  to  the  effect  that  only  the  men  whoi 
helped  to  preserve  the  Union  are  to  be  counted  as  American 
statesmen?  On  this  principle  an  adherent  of  monarchy 
■would  omit  Cromwell  from  a  aeries  of  English  statesmen, 
•with  rather  absurd  results. 


I 


We  are  pleased  to  notice  that  Mr.  John  Lane  is  advertis- 
ing the  tenth  thousand  of  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips's  play,  "Pa- 
da  and  Francesca."  Part  of  this  demand  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  much  the  same  popular  desire  for  the  new  thing 
that  has  made  Mr.  Markham's  '*  Man  with  the  Hoe"  such 
a  financial  success,  but  we  trust  that  a  goodly  number  of 
readers  have  been  attracted  to  Mr.  Phillips's  play  because  it 
came  from  the  accomplished  pen  of  the  author  of  *'  Christ 
in  Hades"  and  "Marpessa."  Those  who  were  attracted  to 
the  drama  because  of  the  beauty  of  the  ^'  Poems  "  have  sure- 
ly not  been  disappointed.  No  other  recent  poet  has  scored 
such  a  success ;  and  if  the  play  succeeds  on  the  stage  as.  well 
as  it  does  in  the  closet,  Mr.  Phillips's  fame  would  seem  to  be 
secure- 


That  very  useful  book,  **A  Dictionary'  of  English  Syno- 
nj'ms  and  Synonymous  or  Parallel  Expressions,"  by  Richard 
Soule,  has  )usi  been  issued  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  in  a  new 
and  revised  edition  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  George 
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H.  Howison,  LL,D.,  of  the  University  of  California.  The 
first  edition  was  copyrighted  in  1871,80  that  the  work  has 
a  standing  of  nearly  thirty  years.  Prof.  Howison  acknowl- 
edges the  thoroughness  of  the  original  compiler's  work  by 
stating  thtit  he  "  found  Httle  more  to  do  than  to  carry  out 
to  greater  completeness  the  lines  of  Mr.  Soule's  original 
design."  We  believe  that  the  new  edition  will  be  welcomed 
by  a  very  large  public  and  that  both  the  editor  and  the 
publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  their 
labors. 


The  "  Beacon  Biographies*'  go  bravely  on.  Mr.  Ellery 
.Sedgwick's  '*  Thomas  Paine  "  forms  the  tenth  volume  of  what 
has  become  a  really  notable  series.  Among  volumes  prom- 
ised we  note  that  "Sam  Houston"  will  be  undertaken 
by  Miss  Sarah  Barnwell  Elliottj  and  "Benjamin  Franklin" 
by  Mr.  Lindsay  Swift.  Foe  was  assigned  to  the  late  Rich- 
ard Hovey,  but  we  do  not  know  yet  whether  he  had  com- 
pleted  it  at  the  time  of  his  lamented  death. 


We  have  on  our  table  from  the  Macmillan  Company 
Volume  X.  of  the  Temple  edition  of  Sir  Thomas  North^s 
translation  of  Plutarch's  "Lives,"  completing  the  work; 
"The  Nature  and  Work  of  Plants,"  by  Daniel  Trembly 
Macdougal ;  and  "The  World  and  the  Individual,"  Gifford 
Lectures  delivered  before  the  University  of  Aberdeen  by 
Prof.  Josiah  Royce.  We  have  from  Henry  Holt  &  Co- 
"Folly  Corner,"  by  Mrs*  Dudeney,  which  we  shall  notice 
later^  and  "The  Memoirs  of  the  Baroness  Cecile  de  Cour- 
tot.*^ 
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COWARD  AND  PATRIOTS 

The  3d  of  January,  1S95,  was,  according  to  the  tradi- 
tional chronology,  the  two  thousandth  anniversary  of  Mar- 
cus Tullius  Cicero's  birth.  Surely  it  will  be  jjenerally 
agreed  that  such  a  day  should  not  pass  unmarked.  There 
are  few  men  throughout  all  history  who  have  played  so  many 
parts,  and  in  so  interesting  a  manner,  upon  the  stage  of  life. 

A  portion  pf  his  supreme  importance  is,  indeed,  an  accident 
of  survival.  His  copious  philosophical  dialogues,  in  particu- 
lar, are  in  the  main  transcripts  from  Greek  originals,  and 
oaly  the  loss  of  the  Epicurean  and  other  sources  makes 
these  books  indispensable.  Even  his  works  on  the  history 
and  theory  of  Roman  rhetoric  are  doubly  precious  because 
no  rival  or  preceding  orator  survives,  even  in  a  single  speech. 
His  correspondence,  again,  is  in  many  directions  our  only 
resource  for  light  on  political  events,  upon  the  one  hand;  or 
upon  the  other,  for  the  idioms  of  colloquial  Latin.  This, 
too,  is  what  w^e  call,  perhaps  irreverently,  an  accident. 

But  in  political  and  legal  oratory,  at  least,  his  leadership 
among  Romans  ivould  hardly  be  questioned,  even  if  some 
miracle  had  preserved  all  of  the  masterpieces  of  Latin  elo- 
quence.   As  a  stylist,  also,  the  imperial  adjective  Ciceronian 

•This  pajier  was  read,  nearly  In  Its  present  form,  as  a  lectiire,  at  Swarth- 
niore  College,  on  the  anniversary  referred  to,  January  3,  1S95.  A  few  old 
Br^n  MaMrr  hludetiis  may  al«o  recognize  In  It  a.  sort  of  "Epeclmcn  brick'" 
from  lliv  cuurtiTK  oi  lecturer  on  Greek  and  Latin  literature  given  there 
during  1891-94.  The  o.rtfdc  on  Cicero  In  the  "  Lilirsr/  of  the  World's 
Best  1-tleralure"  teU  (orth  the  Bame  general  view^,  but  is  entirely  difilinct, 
t  >6  bclit^ved,.in  pliraEitig,  m  well  it«  on  a  much  bricfet  tcale.  W,  C,  L. 
17 
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does  but  justice  to  his  unrivaled  services.  He,  almost  sin- 
gle-handed, made  the  Latin  language  all  it  was  capable  of 
becoming.  Five  great  literatures,  including  our  own,  bear 
his  stamp  and  impress  of  mastery  to-day. 

These  things  are  indeed  the  most  threadbare  common- 
places of  scholarship,  hardly  to  be  repeated  even  on  bimil- 
lennials.  But  Cicero  also  claims  a  place  among  the  heroic 
champions,  in  happy  or  evil  days,  of  civic  liberty.  As  men 
even  yet  rejoice  in  the  triumphs  of  Ariatides  and  Timftleon, 
of  William  the  Silent  and  John  Hampden,  of  Washington 
and  Lincoln*  so  do  we  still  regret  the  noble  failures  of  De- 
mosthenes and  Rienzi,  of  Andreas  Hofer,  and  Louis  Kos- 
suth. It  13  essentially  upon  Cicero's  claim  to  a  place  in  this 
latter  group  of  moral  heroes  and  martyrs  for  liberty  that  I 
attempt  to  pass  judgment. 

It  has  been  said,  doubtless  often  said,  tbat  we  know  too 
much  about  Cicero;  too  much,  no  doubt,  for  his  own  fair 
fame  in  certain  respectSj  and  certainly  too  much  to  permit 
a  curt  and  unqualified  judgment  upon  his  character.  A 
drawing  in  which  every  stone,  every  crevice,  crack,  and 
break  can  be  traced  is  not  the  one  in  which  the  character  oi 
a  great  cathedral  is  most  easily  seen.  Prof.  Gildersleeve 
tells  us  emphatically  in  one  of  his  essays  that  much  of  Cic- 
ero's literary  output  may  most  profitably  be  left  unread  r  a 
comforting  word  from  a  student  whom  none  will  suspect  of 
sinning  through  indolence-  Certainly  the  intelligent  and 
critical  reading  of  all  Cicero's  works  would  be  an  adequate 
task  for  a  lifetime.  Happily  for  such  a  purpose  as  our  pres- 
ent question  we  need  not  sift  all  the  materials  available  be- 
fore stating  some  conclusions.  Rather,  as  in  Boswell's 
Johnson,  certain  traits  shine  forth  almost  equally  dear  upon 
any  page  we  may  chance  to  open;  and  in  Cicero  the  John- 
son and  the  Boswell,  the  subject  and  the  delineator,  are  one. 

We  cannot  discuss  clearly  the  great  crises  of  Cicero's  life 
in  succession  without  first  sketching  in  our  general  impres- 
sions of  the  background  against  which  that  life  stands.  It 
is  literally  the  cardinal  period  in  Roman  if  not  in  human 
history.     Opinions  of   its   character  have   always  differed 
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widely,  and  perhaps  always  must  diverge.  Our  knowledge, 
though  bewildenngly  rich  in  detail,  is  of  course  really  most 
imperfect  and  fragmentary.  And  yet,  some  opinion  about 
Caesar  and  Cicero,  just  as  about  Homer  and  the  Iliad,  every 
thoug'htfyl  student  must  form. 

]t  seems  plain  that  the  days  of  Cicero  were  spent  in  an 
age  for  which  he  was  ill-fitted.  In  this  respect  his  life-story 
is  much  more  tragic  even  than  that  of  Demosthenes.  The 
Greek  orator  had  to  appeal  to  an  ease-loving  people,  degen 
erate  indeed,  yet  not  absolutely,  but  only  by  comparison,  ig- 
noble r  a  folk  still  truly  the  Athenian,  fairly  homogeneous, 
apparently,  in  blood,  conscious  of  and  alill  proud  of  their 
ancestry,  knowing  well  what  their  true  policy  was,  though 
not  willing  in  ordinary  times  to  sacrifice  their  personal  com- 
fort. Demoathenes's  fight  was  a  losing  one :  perhaps  inevita- 
bly a  losing  one  from  the  first,  though  that  is  not  self-evident. 
But  his  duty  was  clear  and  simple.  The  foe  was  outside  the 
gate?)  hardly  even  a  Greek  at  all.  He  was  always  the  true 
leader,  and  sometimes  all  Athens  followed  as  one  man. 
The  pa:th  of  honor  for  the  Athenians  was  plain,  whether  it 
must  in  any  case  have  led  to  subjugation  at  last  or  not. 
And  the  voice  of  Demosthenes  never  gave  an  uncertain 
sound.  We  cannot  believe  that  in  his  own  heart  he  at  any 
crisis  had  a  long  struggle  or  a  deep  perplexity  as  to  the  pa- 
triotic course.  To  such  a  life,  failure,  or  even  tragic  death, 
only  comes  as  a  crown  of  martyrdom,  glorifying  and  sancti- 
fying all  its  struggles. 

Cicero's  natural  gifts  were  far  more  bountiful.  His  edu- 
cation was  much  more  many-sided,  laborious,  and  prolonged. 
It  is  perhaps  easy  lo  believe  that  under  equally  simple  con- 
ditions his  patriotism  would  have  been  almost  39  steadfast, 
burning,  all-pervading  a  passion  as  that  of  the  Greek  orator. 
We  can  easily  imagine  him,  for  instance,  in  the  age  of  Pyr- 
rhua  or  Hannibal,  as  inflexible  in  his  opposition  to  dishonor- 
able peace  as  Appius  Claudius,  whose  words  we  read  ideal- 
ized in  Ennius's  noble  verses,  and  certainly  far  more  elo- 
quent than  he. 

But  Cicero's  lot  fell  in  those  unhappy  days  when  Romans 
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no  longer  had  a  dreaded  foreign  foe  to  fight.  That  sturdy 
commonalty  to  which  the  great  though  rude  earlier  orators, 
down  to  Gate's  old  age,  had  so  effectively  appealed  was  al- 
ready rapidly  vanishing.  The  independent  peasant  farmer 
had  nearly  disappeared  from  Italy,  and  great  troops  of  slaves 
farmed  the  estates  of  princely  nobles.  The  common  people 
of  the  city  were  already  demoralized  by  the  inpouring  wealth 
of  foreign  conquest.  The  cry,  "panem  et  ctrcenses" — free 
food  and  brutalizing  amusements — ^was  already  loudly  heard. 
The  rabble  was  made  up  of  all  nationalities.  Sulla  alone 
admitted  thousands  of  freedmen  into  his  own  Cornelian 
name.  The  exercise  of  the  franchise  seems  to  have  bten 
a  mere  question  of  the  heaviest  clubs  or  bribes.  The  story, 
for  instance,  of  Mile's  and  Clodius's  quarrels  makes  us  won- 
der that  the  Roman  patriot  felt  he  had  a  people  to  appeal  to 
at  all.  If  there  was  a  contested  election,  each  noble  candi- 
date marshalled  his  thousands  of  clients>  freedmen,  and 
armed  bravos  to  overawe  the  centuries.  Of  course,  simplici- 
ty and  the  ruder  virtues  were  not  unknown,  at  least  in  other 
parts  of  Italy.  The  early  home  life  of  Cicero  himself,  of 
Horace,  and  others,  makes  this  clear.  But  it  was  the  curse 
of  the  imperial  city,  as  of  her  world-wide  subjects,  that  no 
better  government  for  the  whole  unwieldy  empire  could 
supersede  that  turbulent  town  meeting. 

The  great  nobles  all  enriched  themselves  mercilessly  at  the 
expense  of  the  hapless  provincials,  usually  securing  enough 
also  to  bribe  the  jury  if  an  attempt  was  made  to  impeach  them 
for  extortion  after  their  return.  There  were  no  honest  Ro- 
man provincial  governors-  Cicero,  indeed,  was  humane; 
and  vet  he  brought  back  a  fortune  from  his  one  year  in  poor, 
rugged  Cilicia.  The  noble  Brutua  was  murderous,  as  well 
as  shamelessly  dishonest,  in  his  determination  to  fleece  his 
defenseless  Greek  debtors.  (See  ad  Att.  VI.,  i,  5-6.)  A 
Lucullus  or  a  Verres  played  the  same  character  on  a  larger 
stage.  And  these  ill-gotten  millions  were  squandered  upon 
the  vijlast  the  gardens,  the  fish-ponds,  the  banquets,  and  the 
vices  of  as  selfish,  heartless,  and  purposeless  an  aristocracy 
as  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
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Through  such  a  turbid  sea»  of  selfishness  above  and  brU' 
tishness  below,  Ca?sar  comes  pushing  his  way  steadily  toward 
the  slippery  rock  of  supreme  power,  which  even  the  Scipioa 
in  their  day  might  have  seized  with  little  danger  of  effective 
resistance,  which  Marius  had  actually  grasped,  though  with 
the  mere  grip  of  a  savage.  If  half  the  tales  of  Caesar's  dis- 
solute youth  be  true,  his  was  the  most  wonderful  assertion  of 
a  loftier  self,  at  forty  years,  that  was  ever  recorded-  While 
immensely  farther-sighted  and  more  masterful  than  any  con- 
temporary, he  was  no  doubtT  like  Napoleon,  above  all  an 
opportunist.  He  look  prompter  advantage  than  others  of 
conditions  as  they  arose;  conditions  which  no  man  could 
steadily  and  adequately  foresee. 

Pompey  and  Crassus  were  successful  dull-witted  com- 
manders, jealous  because  the  older  nobility  did  not  value 
their  exploits  as  they  felt  they  de&erved.  These  two  Ctesar 
easily  played  off  against  each  other  and  made  his  3'oung 
ambition's  ladder,  until  he  was  strong  enough  to  mount  with- 
out them. 

Cicero's  instincts,  I  sayi,  seem  to  have  been  always  ihoae 
of  a  patriot.  Even  Octavian  Augustus,  long  years  after, 
found  his  grandson  reading  a  book  of  Cicero,  took  il  from 
the  frightened  boy''s  hands,  unrolled  musingly  many  a  page, 
and  handed  it  back  at  last  with  the  words:  '*  That  was  the 
work  of  a  good  man  who  truly  loved  his  country."  The 
murderer'^s  judgment  upon  his  victim  was  not  too  generous. 

But  surely  there  were  many  days  in  his  life  when  the 
golden-tongued  orator  hardly  knew  whither  to  turn  in  quest 
of  that  ideal  fatherland  he  so  often  apostrophizes.  For  in- 
stance,  Cicero  was  not  in  the  secret  of  Ciesar's  assassins; 
Shakspeare  says,  because  Cicero  would  feel  he  must  be  first 
in  all  their  counsels.  But  it  may  be  doubted  if  they  were 
even  sure  of  his  whole-hearted  sympathy.  There  was  hard- 
ly among  them  much  serious  pretense  of  high  motives,  patri- 
otic or  personal.  Such  a  doubt,  whether  there  was  any 
Roman  state  still  worth  the  saving  from  tyranny  or  anarchy, 
is  littered  often  enough  by  Cicero  in  his  desponding  mo- 
ments.    The  doubt  must  really  have  haunted  nearly  all  his 
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career.  It  explains,  more  charitably  and  more  justly  than 
mere  cynically  selfish  motives,  much  of  his  vacillation.  It- 
may  aid  also  in  explaining  what  we  nearly  all  feel,  Ibe 
strange  unreality  in  his  most  impassioned  speeches.  They 
are,  nearly  always,  the  brilliant  performances  of  an  accom- 
plished stylist  and  actor,  who  almost  carries  away  his  au- 
dience: I  mean  hig  cold,  critical,  modern  audience:  because 
he  almost,  but  never  quite,  forgets  himself, 

Cicero  was  born  at  Arpinum,  in  Southeast  Latium.  Marius 
was  hiB  townsman,  remotely  connected  by  marriage;  and  no 
doubt  his  example  stimulated  the  ambition  of  the  Ciceros.  If 
we  carry  back  the  reformed  calendar  of  Cssar  to  this  time, 
Marcus,  son  of  Marcus,  and  father  of  an  ignoble  final  Mar- 
cus, was  born  in  October,  loy  B.  C,  not,  as  is  usually  stated* 
on  January  3,  106  B.  C-  His  only  brother,  Quintus,  was 
a  little  younger.  He  too  had  a  rather  undutiful  son,  who 
bore  his  name.  Arpinum  enjoyed  the  full  Roman  franchise* 
but  the  family  was  plebeian  \  and  though  raised  to  equestrian 
rank,  or  as  an  Englishman  would  say,  belonging  to  the  gen- 
*0'*  by  right  of  wealth,  had  never  held  any  Roman  office. 
Marcus  himself,  it  may  be  remembered,  "'  smiles  at  the  claim 
of  long  descent,*'  for  himself,  in  a  passage  often  read  for  its 
vigorous  attack  upon  the  lying  family  chronicles  and  funeral 
orations  which  had  only  darkened  the  current  of  early  Ro- 
man annals.  (Brutus,  XVI.,  62.  And  yet  Plutarch  alludes 
to  a  tradition  that  traced  the  family  back  to  Volscian  kings.) 
Moreover,  the  race  became  extinct  with  the  orator's  5on» 
who  alone  escaped  the  proscription  in  which  Marcus  and  the 
two  Quintuses  perished.  The  elder  Quinius,  with  a  bad 
temper  and  cruel  instincts  as  a  provincial  governor,  had 
literar)'  and  military  ability  of  the  second  order;  but  with 
that  partial  exception  the  line  produced  one  great  man  only: 
•'  One,  but  a  lion  I  "*  as  yEsop  says. 

Of  their  mQther+  Marcus  lells  us  never  a  word;  and 
Quintus  only  alludes  (ad  Fam-  XVL  i(>)  to  her  sealing  up 
even  the  empty  wine  jars,  in  their  boyhood,  to  prevent  any 
chance  of  forbidden  visits  to  the  cellar.  It  was  probably 
Marcus's  brilliant  promise  tjiat  drew  the  family  to  Rome. 
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The  father  was  always  delicate,  but  did  not  die  until  64  B.  C, 
just  before  Marcus's  election  as  consul.  Of  Cicero's  early 
training  and  tastes,  there  are  some  charming  glimpses  io  his 
Oration  defending  his  old  teacher,  the  Greek  poet  Archias. 
Interesting  too  is  the  passage  {De  Amjcitia  i,  2)  where  we 
have  a  picture  of  him  *'  studying  law ''  under  the  two  great 
Scaevolas,  the  augur  and  the  pontifex.  But  especially  im- 
portant is  the  full  account  of  his  oratorical  studies  in  Rome 
and  Greece,  and  of  his  early  triumphs,  in  the  Brutus  ^§^  308- 
324.)  There  is  a  graphic  sketch,  even,  of  his  own  personal 
appearance  as  a  slender  youth  (313)  and  a  striking  catalogue 
of  his  unique  oratorical  accompliahments,  introduced  thus, 
with  characteristic  modesty  (322):  "Nothing  will  I  say  of 
myself;  but  of  the  others,  not  one  had  endeavored  to  raise 
himself  above  the  common  herd  of  men  as  to  literary  style, 
in  which  is  the  very  source  of  finished  eloquence;  not  one 
had  mastered  philosophy,  mother  of  all  noble  acts  and  utter- 
ances; not  one  had  studied  civil  law,  acquired  Roman  his- 
tory," etc.  The  preparation  which  in  the  De  Oratore 
Crassus  demands  of  the  perfect  orator,  viz.,  the  mastery  of 
all  studies  and  all  accomplishments,  Cicero  strove  to  realize 
fully  in  himself,  and  was  well  satisfied  with  the  result. 

Even  after  his  early  triumphs  had  made  him  sought  after 
for  important  cases,  he  withdrew  for  two  years  (80-79  I^-C.) 
to  Greece,  and,  especially,  renewed  his  studies  in  Rhodes 
under  Molon,  f  rom  whom  he  had  already  had  instruction  when 
the  Rhodian  orator  was  on  an  embassy  to  Rome.  The  es- 
pecial effect  of  this  last  training  was  to  remove  a  certain  ex- 
cessive violence  of  delivery,  which  endangered  his  health,  and 
an  "Asiatic  floridness  and  over  fullness  in  his  style."  This 
last  assurance  may  well  astonish  us,  to  whom  he  seems  the 
most  florid  and  copious  of  writers.  The  master  of  Roman 
criticism,  Quintilian,  has  well  said  that  in  Deraosthenes's 
periods  "not  a  word  can  be  spared>  to  Ciceros's  not  one  could 
be  added."  Surely  his  earlier  style  must  have  been  flowery 
and  ornate  indeed.  But  after  all,  he  was  an  Italian,  prepar- 
ing himself  to  appeal  to  the  passionate,  excitable,  Italian 
populace;  and  hts  success  is  the  best  of  vindications.     He 
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could  always  win  their  ears,  and  almost  always  sway  their 
hearts.  The  decisive  failures  of  his  life  were  not  upon  the 
rostrum. 

These  studies  were  interrupted  once  only  by  a  brief  cam- 
paign in  the  Social  War  in  his  nineteenth  year.  (This  is 
commemorated  by  a  delightlul  little  anecdote  of  courtesy  be- 
tween opposing  generals,  in  Cicero's  Philippics,  xii.  27.) 
Indeed  this  too  might  be  called  part  of  his  preparation,  since 
the  orator  must  know  everything.  Any  Roman,  by  the  waVi 
seems  capable  of  turning  soldier  at  a  moment's  warning. 
Even  the  recluse  and  pedant  Varro  twice  left  his  books  for 
the  field,  and  won  some  honors  there.  Cicero  felt  he  earned 
a  triumph  in  Cilicia.  Cjesar  himselJ  had  had  no  large  militar}' 
experience  when  at  forty  he  went  to  Spain  as  proprstor, 
and  in  one  campaign  acquired  both  enormous  wealth  and 
fame  as  a  consummate  strategist. 

Cicero  began  his  public  life,  naturally  enough,  with  demo- 
cratic sympathies.  The  terrible  excesses  of  Marius  and  his 
partisans*  which  he  witnessed  as  a  youth  of  eighteen^  did 
not  convert  him.  Perhaps  local  and  family  pride  blinded 
the  eyes  of  the  Ciceros  somewhat  to  the  faults  of  Marius, 
But  SuUa  and  his  nobler  born  accomplices  were  quite  as 
bloodthirsty  and  mercenary  live  years  later.  Sulla  believed 
firmly  that  he  had  at  least  lopped  off  all  the  capable  heads 
of  the  democratic  party,  and  made  the  rule  of  the  Optimates 
—the  old  Senatorial  families — sure  and  permanent.  In  this 
full  belief  he  abdicated  the  dictatorship  a  year  before  his 
death.  Perhaps  Sulla  was  half  right.  The  proscriptions, 
like  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  resulted  in  the  survival  of  the 
unfittest.  Something  like  a  wave  of  popular  enthusiasm  we 
seem  still  to  see  following  the  career  of  the  eloquent  young 
lawyer  Cicero  himself,  carrying  all  the  centuries  for  him  as 
prffitor,  placing  him  at  the  head  of  the  poll  for  consul.  But 
if  so,  it  is  the  last  real  appearance  of  the  people  as  an  intelli- 
gent force-  Pompey  tried  to  widen  the  basis  of  his  own 
personal  influence  by  increasing  the  power  of  the  only  mid- 
dle class  Rome  knew,  the  equites:  that  is,  simply  citizens 
from  families  not  ennobled  by  high  oflicet  whose  wealth 
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raised  them  above  a  certain  minimum  ot  taxable  property. 
But  this  class  was  quilt  as  selfish  and  unpatriotic  as  anj'  oth- 
er, and  pretty  fully  absorbed  in  commerce  proper  or  in  farm- 
ings the  Slate  revenues.  The  horde  that  Ctesar  led,  tn  peace 
or  war — more  and  more  fully  under  his  control  from  the 
days  of  Cicero's  consulship,  or  earlier,  until  his  own  perma- 
nent dictatorship  satisfied  his  ambition — can  hardly  be  sus- 
pected of  any  intelligent  or  generous  patriotism.  Rome, 
high  and  low,  needed  a  master,  and  the  man  had  appeared. 
For  the  rest  of  Italvi  and  especially  for  the  Provincials,  that 
is.  practically,  for  the  whole  of  mankind,  it  was  a  happy 
day  when  they  came  to  have  one  permanent  tyrant.  Varro 
may  have  lived  to  realize  this.  Cicero's  death,  tragic  as  it 
v.aa,  only  hastened  the  necessary  end.  But  it  is  fully  time 
to  turn  to  the  details  of  his  public  career.  Eight  points  in 
that  career  interest  us  moat; 

1.  The  defense  of  Roscius  AmerlnuSt  80  B.C. 

2.  The  impeachment  of  Verres*  70  B.C. 

3.  The  events  of  6"^  B.C.:  the  consulship,  execution  of 
the  conspirators,  and  overtures  to  the  Oplimates. 

4.  Cicero's  exile.  58^57  B.C. 

5.  His  return,  attempt  at  thwarting  Caesar,  and  abject 
submission^ 

6.  His  vacillation  in  50-49  on  the  verge  of  the  civil  war. 

7.  His  over-hasty  return  to  Italy  and  submission  to  Csesar- 

8.  His  exultation  at  Cieaar's  murder,  and  twenty  months' 
struggle  against  Antony,  from  March,  44,  to  December,  43. 

The  first  three  dates,  unfortunately,  fall  before  the  time 
when  the  confidential  letters  to  Atticus  fully  unlock  the  writer^s 
heart  for  us;  two  of  them  previous  even  to  the  earliest  scat- 
tering letters.  Vet  in  regard  to  all  these  events  it  will  proba- 
bly be  found  easy  to  form  definite  opinions. 

As  the  story  of  Cicero's  defense  of  Roscius  Araerinus  is 
told  to  us,  chiefly  in  the  extant  oration  itself,  the  act  shows 
much  courage,  even  though  Cicero  modestly  says  it  was 
forced  upon  him  by  his  personal  relations  and  made  safe  by 
his  own  obscurity.  There  is  some  reason  to  think  he  was 
assured  of    protection  by  friends  of   Sulla:    especially  by 
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the  noble  lady  Caecilia,  who  had  saved  the  unhappy  young 
Roscius's  life.  An  Umbrian  millionairei  the  elder  Roscius^ 
had  been  found  murdered  in  Rome.  It  was  just  at  the  close 
oi  the  Sullan  proscriptions,  of  which  many  private  assassins 
took  advantage  to  "  remove''  their  personal  enemies  or  to 
line  their  purses.  SuUa's  suspension  of  the  proscriptions 
had  not  been  rigorously  enforced.  The  dead  Umbrian's 
name  was  now  smuggled  into  the  list  oi  proscribed.  Two 
unscrupulous  kinsmen  of  his,  perhaps  the  real  murderers, 
and  Cornelius  Chrysogonus,  an  ali-powerful  freedman  and 
favorite  of  Sulla,  secured  his  confiscated  estates  for  the 
merest  trifle.  When  the  son  complained  of  this,  the  plotters 
arranged  to  remove  him  also  by  charging  him  with  his  own 
father's  murder. 

The  case  was  tried  before  a  jury  of  senators.  There  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  any  proof  or  even  probability 
against  young  Roscius.  He  was  on  the  Umbrian  estates  at 
the  time  of  the  murder-  Yet  all  the  older  lawyers  feared  to 
defend  him,  and  his  conviction  by  the  jury  was  fully  ex- 
pected, because  under  the  existing  reign  of  terror  no  one 
dared  thwart  the  favorite  of  the  dictator.  Cicero's  action 
was  a  creditable  one,  and  his  success,  won  by  arousing  in 
the  timid  jury  sufficient  courage  and  humanity  to  acquit  the 
innocent  youth,  is  considered  one  of  his  great  triumphji. 
Plutarch  says  that  Sulla  himself  directed  the  prosecution  of 
the  son,  being  angry  that  his  act  of  confiscation  had  been 
questioned-  This  is  not  Cicero's  avowed  theory,  certainly. 
He  repeats  carefully  (9,  25):  '*  It  is  understood,  judges,  as 
I  have  said  before,  that  it  was  without  L.  Sulla's  knowledge 
thai  these  crimes  and  outrages  occurred,"  We  rarely  know 
whether  Plutarch  has  a  vague  memory  or  more  complete  in- 
formation than  we.  This  was  in  80  B.C..  in  Cicero's  twen- 
ty-seventh year.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  first  criminal 
process  after  Sulla  handed  over  the  judicia,!  power  from  the 
equites  to  the  senators.  Perhaps  Sulla  himself  did  not  wish 
their  first  decision  to  be  so  discreditable^ 

Cicero  tq  after  years  often  speaka  of  this  case,  and  shows 
elation  at  his  success.     However,  it  was  precisely  the  next 
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two  years  that  he  spent  in  travel  and  study,  returning  after 
Sulla's  death.  So  perhaps  his  firat  appearance  in  a  criminal 
case  really  came  near  putting"  an  end  to  his  career  at  once. 
Plutarch  says  positively:  "Fearing  Sulla,  he  traveled  into 
Greece,  and  gave  out  that  he  did  so  for  the  benefit  of  hia 
health.'*     Thai  was  true  enough  in  any  case. 

The  impression  which  Cicero  gives  us,  that  he  has  left 
this  juvenile  speech  untouched,  is  not  easy  to  accept.  Some 
of  the  half-veiled  criticisms  of  the  existing  regime  appear 
quite  too  bold  and  too  impolitic  for  the  circumstances.  We 
know  thtil  Cicero,  in  many  other  cases  besides  his  defense 
ot  Milo,  published  the  speech  •'  as  it  should  have  been  deliv- 
ered." After  writing  this,  it  is  encouraging  to  notice  that 
Drumann  has  based  the  same  opinion  upon  the  very  sentence 
which  roused  ray  own  incredulity — namely,  the  epij^ram  in 
5  I,  3.  "For  myself,  if  I  speak  too  freely,  it  will  pass 
unnoticed,  because  I  am  not  yet  in  public  office,  or  mercy 
will  be  shown  for  my  youth^s  sake;  though  not  merely  the 
habit  of  mercy  hut  even  of  inquiry  has  disappeared  from  the 
state  in  these  days,"  The  word  nondurn  (not  yet),  especial- 
ly, may  betray  the  later  hand.  Altogether,  we  have  not  the 
means  for  deciding  just  how  bold  Cicero  showed  himself  on 
this  occasion;  creditable  his  action  undoubtedly  was. 

Cicero  was  questor  in  Sicily  in  75-4  B.C.  I  am  espe- 
cially interested  in  his  account  of  a  brilliant  archn?olpgical 
exploit  during  his  stay  there.  He  rediscovered  the  tomb  of 
Archimedes,  outside  the  gates  of  Syracuse,  by  the  help  of  a 
literary  tradition  recording  the  inscription.  He  sought  suc- 
cessfully the  sphere  and  cylinder  upon  the  tomb,  which  were 
mentioned  in  the  epitaph.     (Tusc.  Disp.  V.,  23,  64.) 

Cicero  really  was  humane,  as  has  been  said.  His  aver- 
sion to  the  ghidintorial  sports  is  a  genuine  illustration  there- 
of. The  sufierings  of  the  provincials  filled  htm  with  indig- 
nation. His  relations  with  many  Sicilians  from  this  time  on 
were  most  affectionate.  His  impeachment  of  the  great  gov- 
ernor Verres  in  B.  C .  70  does  credit  to  his  heart :  but  also  no 
less  to  his  head.  His  splendid  energy  in  collecting  an  irresisti- 
ble  mass  of  evidence,  his  self-restraint  in   presenting  it  at 
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oncct  after  a  very  brief  introductory  speech^  carried  every- 
thing before  it.  Verrea  fled  without  a  struggle,  though 
Hortensius,  until  that  day  foremost  of  Roman  lawyers,  had 
undertaken  his  defense. 

This  wag  not,  however,  an  act  of  perilous  heroism,  as  the 
Roscian  speech  may  have  been.  The  new  times  permitted 
comparative  freedom  of  utterance  at  least.  The  orator  had 
now  unlimited  and  well-grounded  confidence  in  his  own 
powers.  His  effort  was,  in  fact,  liberally  rewarded  with 
fame  and  popularity,  and  he  attained  at  a  bound  the  leader- 
ship of  the  bar. 

Moreover  this  case  was  practically,  if  not  avowedly,  part 
of  a  larger  political  movement.  The  reactionary  aristocratic 
constitution  of  Sulla  had  remained  essentially  intact  through 
the  eight  years  since  hig  death.  But  now  a  movement  was 
on  foot  to  restore  the  power  of  the  popular  tribunes,  and 
also  to  hand  back  the  right  of  sitting  as  jurymen,  in  such 
trials  as  this,  from  the  senators  themselves,  too  often  in- 
terested in  whitewashing  one  of  their  own  ring,  to  the 
equites,  who  had  held  it  for  forty  years  down  to  the  time  of 
Sulla.  Or  rather,  the  juries  were  now  to  be  divided  among 
the  senators,  the  equitea,  and  the  "  tribunes  of  the  treasury." 
The  law  to  effect  this  change  was  already  proposed,  and  its 
enactment  foreshadowed.  The  scandal  of  Verres's  case 
probably  aided  in  making  the  submission  of  the  senate  to 
the  measure  a  political  necessity. 

This  championship  of  the  equites  at  an  important  crisis — 
70  B.C.,  in  Pompey's  first  consulship — brought  closer  to^ 
gelher  Cicero,  the  son  of  an  eques,  and  Pompey,  whose 
father,  first  of  his  family,  had  won  high  official  rank  by  his 
sword  in  the  Social  War,  but  had  never  gained  a  firm  place 
among  the  older  nobility.  This  regard  for  Pompey  never 
wholly  left  Cicero,  but  seems  to  have  been  a  very  mixed 
feeling,  with  little  hearty  admiration  and  confidence  in  it. 
The  two  rested  their  political  influence  upon  nearly  the  same 
classes,  both  suffered  from  tht  jealousy  of  the  old  nobility, 
and  they  stand  almost  unique  among  the  Romans  of  their 
day  in  the  purity  of  their  private  life. 
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Cicero's  consulship,  like  his  other  honors,  he  undoubtedly 
won  almost  wholly  by  his  splendid  eloquence.  We  who  read 
the  speeches  with  cold  comment,  in  text-books,  can  never 
realize  how  eagerly  men  sought  his  voice  for  each  struggling 
cause  and  burning  question.  Then,  too.  the  old  noble  fami- 
lies may  well  have  seen  the  Catilinarian  storm  coming,  and 
have  felt  that  the  people's  orator  had  belter  be  put  forvfard 
to  crush  the  aristocratic  demagogues  and  revolutionists*  if 
such  they  were. 

Upon  the  events  of  the  year  63  we  have  all  heard  much 
from  Cicero  himself  in  the  Catilinnrian  orations.  We  ha^'e 
no  other  full  and  independent  account  at  first  hand,  unless 
it  be  Sallust's,  which  does  not  inspire  the  fullest  confidence. 
There  is  a  general  feeling  that  Catiline's  side  of  the  story 
has  never  been  told  at  all,  and  that  if  hia  plans  had  been 
SO  wicked  and  so  wild  as  they  are  painted  he  could  hardly 
have  had  so  many  and  able  adherents.  That  Csesar  had 
cordial  relations,  at  least,  with  the  ring;leaders  is  more  than 
probable,  and  his  effort  to  have  the  death-sentence  com- 
muted was  doubtless  prompted  by  motives  other  than  hu- 
mane. 

Just  how  much  responsibility  Cicero  had  for  the  execu- 
tions IB  not  easy  to  determine.  Cato*s  insistence  carried 
the  vote  in  the  senate,  and  is  an  instance  of  his  unfailing 
wrongheadedness,  of  which  Cicero  himself  complains  on 
other  Occasions.  The  ex-consul  has  a  habit  in  later  years 
of  claiming  all,  or  only  a  very  little,  of  the  responsibility, 
according  to  the  times  and  his  own  political  prospects.  It 
is  further  interesting  to  note  that  in  his  subsequent  defense 
of  Cielius,  charged  with  attempting  the  murder  of  Clodia, 
Cicero  finds  it  necessary  to  draw  a  greatly  modified  portrait 
of  the  diabolical  archconspirator.  with  whom  Caslius  had 
confessedly  been  intimately  associated  in  early  life.  This 
was  only  seven  years  later:  instructive  years,  to  be  sure, 
for  Cicero's  own  exile  lay  between.  He  attempts,  after  a 
fashion,  to  save  his  veracity  as  to  llie  earlier  diatribes.  (Pro 
Caelio.  V.  ad  fin.)  "Nor  do  I  think  that  there  ever  existed 
on  the  earth  such  a  monster,  so  compounded  of  impulses 
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and  desires  diverse  and  at  strife  with  each  other."  That  i»» 
"all  the  evil  I  snid  of  Catiline  then,  and  all  the  lighter  tinta 
I  need  to-day,  make  a  strange  and  incredible  creature." 
And  they  do,  indeed. 

The  execution  of  the  conspirators  was  probably,  techni- 
cally, illegal;  though  the  point  is  a  delicate  one.  (See  Wat- 
son's Cicero,  pages  131,  132).  The  right  of  appeal  to  the 
people  was  sufficiently  established.  Yet  it  had  often  been 
ignored,  and  must  be  ignored  in  a  state  of  civil  war.  The 
exigency  did  not  self-tfidently  demand  the  immediate  ex- 
ecution^ though  the  act  may  have  prevented  a  popular  revo- 
lution. It  aeems  to  have  been  on  Cicero's  part  the  act  of  a 
physically  timid  man,  frightened  out  of  his  usually  humane 
instincts,  and  somewhat  misled  by  an  exaggerated  feeling  as 
to  the  importance  of  his  own  personal  safety  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  state.  *'An  attempt  has  been  made  to  murder 
me,  *patrem  patrife,'  in  my  bed!  Anarchy  is  at  the  door- 
Terrible  dangers  justify  stern  remedies.  The  serpent  of 
conspiracy  must  be  beheaded  at  least."  Politically*  of 
course,  the  executions  were  an  error,  or  a  choice  bet^veen 
evils.     And  they  worked  out  their  natural  penalties. 

Just  why  Cicero  passed  on  to  the  party  of  the  Optimatea  in 
the  course  of  this  year  cannot  be  fully  explained.  His  own 
position  seemed  now  assured.  Every  anarchist  even,  it  is 
said,  becomes  a  congen-ative  when  he  acquires  property. 
The  popular  leaders  were,  at  least  at  first,  generally  entan- 
gled with  Catiline.  (Sallust,  "Catiline,"  §37.)  The  flat- 
tering social  and  personal  advances  of  the  great  nobles  may 
have  affected  a  man  of  humble  origin,  as  the  Southern  gentle- 
men are  said  to  have  won  Andrew  Johnson,  a  poor  man  from 
a  border  Stale,  in  1865  and  the  following  years*  A  clear 
proof  of  the  change  is  the  praise  of  the  Gracchi  in  January, 
63  ("De  Lege  Agraria,"  II.,  5,  ad  init.);  "Two  men 
most  illustrious,  most  able,  most  devoted  to  the  Roman  peo- 
ple:" and  again,  *'I  am  not,  however,  a  consul  who,  like 
most,  think  it  a  sin  to  praise  the  Graccht,"  etc.  This  is  in 
evident  contrast  with  the  familiar  passages  from  the  Calili- 
narian  speeches  of  November  (t.  g.,  i,  j,  3  and  i,  2,  4), 
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where  the  mttrdcren  of  the  Gracci  are  lauded,  and  their 
brave  deeds  adduced  as  suitable  precedents  for  Cicero's 
own  action  against  revolutionists. 

Cicero  did  not  accept  the  usual  opportunity  to  recoup  his 
fortunes,  after  the  outlay  of  a  canvass  and  a  consular  year, 
by  squeezing  the  natives  of  a  foreign  province.  Of  the  two 
governorships  placed  by  the  senate  at  the  disposal  of  the 
consuls*  he  turned  the  richer  prize,  Macedonia,  over  to  his 
colleague  Antoniust  probably  to  keep  him  from  playing  into 
Catiline's  hands.  The  other  he  handed  on  to  Metellus  Ce- 
Icr,  one  of  the  pretors  in  6^.  This  has  ^ven  occasion  for 
what  the  Germans  call  an  '* ingenious  combination"  bear- 
ing upon  a  famous  chapter  of  literary  history,  or  of  the 
Chronique  scandaJeuse,  This  second  consular  province  was 
Cia-Alpine  Gaul,  So,  if  Metellus  took  his  wife  Clodia  with 
him.  and  if  CatuUus's  father  entertained  the  Roman  govern- 
or in  Verona  then,  as  we  know  he  did  C%aar  eight  or  ten 
years  later,  and  if  thia  Clodia  was  Catullus'  "Lesbia" — 
then,  perhaps,  these  dishonest  and  unhappy  lovers  owed 
their  first  acquaintancetindirectly,  to  a  man  whom  Clodia  had 
offered  to  marry,  and  Catullus  has  complimented  in  verse, 
but  whom  both  detested,  as  I  believe,  the  patriot  Cicero, 

Cicero  perhaps  thought  his  exile  due  to  the  persistent  ma- 
levolence of  Clodius  PulcKer,  who  bad  been  discredited, 
though  not  convicted,  through  Cicero's  testimony,  when  on 
trial  for  intruding  on  the  feminine  celebration  of  Bona  Dea's 
riles.  Cicero  deserved  some  punishment,  indeed*  for  pur- 
s.uing  Clodius  thereafter  with  coarse  witticisms,  not  except- 
ing revolting  allusions  to  the  sister,  Clodia. 

But  Clodius  Pulcher  was  probably  a  mere  pawn  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  astute,  cool'-headed,  and  far-sighted  of 
political  gamesters.  Julius  Cassar  had  now  acquired  a  suffi- 
cient ascendancy  over  the  two  most  powerful  generals  of 
his  time,  Pompey  and  Crassus.  There  are  few  more  pitiful 
delusions  in  Cicero's  letters  than  his  boast  (Ad  Att.  11.,  i,  6) 
that  he  has  already  secured  Pompey  to  the  cause"  of  good 
government,  and  may  win  Caesar  also:  "What  if  even  Cae- 
sar, with  whom  the  wind  is  now  so  fair,  be  won  over  by  me? 
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Shall  I  be  doing;  so  much  harm  to  the  state?"  This  was 
written  in  June,  60,  and  the  cabal  known  as  the  first  trium- 
virate was  already  forming. 

In  after  years  Cicero  declared  that  it  had  rested  with  him* 
self  to  make  this  "triumvirate"  four-cornered;  and  a  pas- 
sage in  a  contemporary  letter  tends  to  bear  him  out.  (Ad 
Att,  II.  3,  3,  Dec.  60  B.C.);  Balbus  had  promised,  in 
his  master  Ciesar's  name,  that  "he  will  in  all  matters  cod- 
sult  me  and  Pompey,  and  will  also  see  to  it  that  Pompey  and 
Crassua  are  united." 

But^ — call  it  self-confidence  or  patriotism,  as  we  will — ^Cic- 
ero  dallied,  and  hoped  for  better  things.  Time  ran  short. 
Ceesar  was  soon  to  depart  for  Gaul  for  a  long  term  of  years. 
There  he  must  forge  patiently  the  only  weapon  which  could 
make  secure  the  imperial  power  he  craved:  a  devoted  army. 
For  that,  time  was  imperative.  Before  his  departure,  Cie- 
aar's  eagle  ey«  scanned  his  possible  rivals.  Crassus  and 
Pompey  could  be  safely  left  to  thwart  each  other,  and  ex- 
haust by  wrongheadedness  or  selfishness  in  local  Roman  af- 
fairs the  popularity  their  swords  had  won  them.  Toward 
such  warriors,  boggling  in  politics  also,  popular  contempt 
would  be  bred  by  familiarity.  The  growing  sloth  of  the 
older  aristocrats  like  LucuUus  and  Hortensius  made  them 
harmless.  Catullus  died  in  60.  Calo  was  too  rug^gedSy  im- 
practicable to  lead  any  party  long. 

But  Cicero  was  a  more  serious  problem.  His  dreams  pf 
an  aristocratic  reaction  under  his  own  lead  were  too  vivid* 
His  personal  popularity  was  a  real  and  permanent  factor 
which  his  eloquent  tongue  might  in  any  great  crisis  make  a 
dangerous  one.  His  wings  must  be  cruelly  clipped  in  order 
to  cripple  fatally  that  influence. 

Now,  as  Pompey  shared  with  Cicero  his  purity  of  private 
life,  so  Caesar  shared  with  him  a  quality  equally  rare  among 
Romans,  an  aversion  to  needless  violence  and  bloodshed; 
or,  at  least,  to  the  shedding  of  Roman  blood.  Assassination 
would  not  have  been  a  surprising  solution;  but  Ciesar  tried 
gentler  ways;  offered  a  place  on  his  staff  of  generals,  such 
as  brother  Quintus  accepted;  put  in  Marcus's  way,  also,  a 
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roving^  "free  legation"  (like  President  Grant's  gift,  an  '*in- 
spectorship  of  consulates"),  which  would  take  him  back  to 
his  favorite  Greek  haunts  under  honorable  conditions. 

All  these  were  declined.  And  at  last  Clodius  was  allowed 
to  bring  up  his  decree  prohibiting  from  fire  and  water  any 
who  had  put  Roman  citizens  to  death  illegally.  The  hand  of 
Cassar  is  in  every  move.  He  is  indeed  the  only  man  of  that 
time  who  always  knew  what  he  wanted,  and  knew  how  men 
should  be  managed  that  it  might  be  secured. 

Cicero's  conduct  throughout  the  period  of  his  exile  was 
contemptible.  His  immediate  withdrawal  from  Rome, 
though  he  was  actually  not  named  in  the  first  bill,  and 
though  thousands  are  said  to  have  put  on  mourning  to  show 
their  sympathy  with  him,  was,  even  in  his  own  later  judg- 
ment, pusillanimous.  While  absent,  his  inkstand  is  a  fount- 
ain of  ignoble  lamentations,  mixed  with  most  unjust  com- 
plaints of  selfish  indifference,  aimed  at  Atticus,  and  of 
treachery,  heaped  upon  nearly  every  Other  friend  he  had, 
including  Cato  and  Hortensius.  Atticus  must  have  been  ab- 
normally pachydermatous »  if  he  did  not  make  cutting  and 
impatient  replies — his  letters  are  all  lost — to  some  of  these 
querulous  screeds. 

All  real  students  should  certainly  read  with  care  the  letter 
to  Atticus  (Book  IV.,  No.  i),  describing  Cicero's  return 
from  exile  and  first  appearance  in  Rome.  Even  that  be- 
gins with  a  magnanimous  consent  to  forgive  Atticus  his  short- 
comings as  a  friend  and  adviser.  The  crowds  that  turned 
out  to  stare  at  the  returning  chieftain  from  Brundisium  to 
the  city  gate  seemed  to  him  all  Italy  welcoming  back  "  pa- 
trem  patriEc."  At  the  close  there  is  a  hint,  probably,  that 
his  wife,  Terentia,  has  not  satisfied  him  as  to  financial  mat- 
ters during  hig  absence.  *'Ag  to  propertj'  affairs,  I  am,  you 
know,  much  disturbed.  Moreover  there  are  certain  family 
matters  which  I  do  not  trust  to  a  letter."  A  similar  dispute, 
apparently,  at  last  caused  Terenlia's  divorce,  after  thirty 
years  of  married  life.  Like  most  multi-millionaires,  Cicero 
was  desperately  poor  and  harassed  for  money  nearly  all  his 
life. 
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Cicero  was  so  elated  by  his  home  return  that  he  at  first 
again  fancied  Ihat  he  could  put  himseli  at  the  head  of  the 
party  of  the  Optimalea  and  make,  through  the  senatCt  an  ei~ 
fective  opposition  to  Cesar's  political  progress,  From  this 
eminence  he  was  '* called  down"  in  an  instant  by  a  sharp 
admonition  from  the  triumvira,  conveyed  through  brother 
Quintus.  Marcus  h^^d  induced  the  senate  to  set  a  future 
day  (May  15,  56)  for  discussing  the  legality  of  tJie  agrarian 
law,  carried  by  Ccesar  three  years  before,  to  divide  Caropa- 
niaa  lands  among  Pompey's  veterans  and  needy  citizens. 
This  was  a  rash  blow  at  both  the  great  men.  It  had  per- 
haps a  prominent  place  among  the  events  which  led  to  the 
great  conference  of  Caesar's  faction  at  Lucca,  where  the 
triumvirs'  alliance  was  more  firmly  cemented.  Cicero  tries 
to  cover  hia  own  mortifying  submission  by  complaining  of 
the  ingratitude  and  jealousy  shown  by  the  old  nobles  1  but 
his  account  of  the  whole  period,  set  forth  in  the  long  letter 
to  Lentulus,  which  seems  like  a  semipublic  *'Apologia  pro 
vita  raea,"  is  sorry  reading — an  apology  rather  than  an 
'AroAjryui.  says  Prof.  Tyrrell.  (Ad  Fam,  I.  9:  §§  4-18  es- 
pecially.) His  submission  was  abjectly  complete.  From 
56  until  his  reluctant  departure  to  Cilicia  as  proconsul,  in 
51,  he  did  what  he  was  bidden.  In  this  very  year  56  he 
withdrew  the  obnoxious  motion,  made  an  apology  to  Cffisar, 
and  took  a  leading  part  in  a  debate  whereby  he  secured  to 
Caesar  the  unopposed  retention  of  both  Gauls  for  the  full 
ten  years,  la  54  he  even  defended  his  inveterate  personal 
enemies,  Vatinius  and  Gabinius. 

While  discussing  Cicero's  action  in  the  great  crises*  we 
must  never  forget  this  whole  series  of  years,  and  those  oth- 
ers during  Casar's  dictatorship,  through  which  he  played  a 
most  ignoble  part  as  chief  pervert  from  the  cause  he  at  heart 
still  cherished-  The  only  adequate  excuse  for  this  ostenta- 
tious submission,  viz.,  that  he  had  come  to  believe  the  Ro- 
mans unworthy  of,  or  unfit  for.  anything  save  a  tyranny,  he 
has  himself  cut  off  by  his  later  utterances.  Nay,  even  his 
private  letters  in  these  very  years  show  that  he  felt  that  life 
was  hardly  worth  accepting  on  such  ti^rms.     We  can  have 
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sympathy,  mixed  with  some  pity,  for  such  a  man;  but  we 
can  hardly  make  him  an  ideal  moral  hero. 

The  governorship  oi  Cilicia  Cicero  accepted  most  unwill- 
ingly for  a  single  year.  He  was  as  homesick  for  Italy  as 
Dr,  Johnson  when  away  from  London.  His  alert  and  cul- 
tured mind  drew  no  inspiration,  it  would  seem,  from  the 
scenery  or  the  older  civilizations  of  Asia.  Despite  hia  much- 
vaunted  probity  and  undoubted  humanity,  a  respectable  for- 
tune flowed  into  his  private  coffers  in  these  brief  months. 
What  must  have  been  the  temptations  and  the  gains  of  a 
Verres  in  such  a  province  as  Sicily  I 

The  civil  war  was  already  inevitable  when  Cicero  re- 
turned from  Cilicia.  He  hesitated  long,  and  was  as  much 
concerned  about  his  own  prospect  of  a  triumph,  for  his  suc- 
cesses against  the  nameless  trtbes  of  Asia  Minor,  as  about 
the  fate  of  the  commonwealth.  Every  phase»  almost  every 
hourly  reconsideration,  of  this  long  mental  debate  is  recorded 
in  the  letters  to  Atticus.  The  bewildering  array  of  minor 
motives  and  remote  possibilities  wearies  the  reader.  One 
curious  fact  is  clear:  that  Cicero  actually  liked,  perhaps 
loved,  Ciesar,  was  fascinated  and  attracted  to  him,  as  he 
was  repelled  by  Pompey's  bluff  soldierly  selfishness,  The 
brief  letters  of  Caesar  to  Cicero  in  these  days  (like  e.  g.,  ad 
Atl.  ix.  i6  and  x.  3  B.),  though  mere  hasty  notes  scribbled 
on  the  march,  are  man'els  of  skill  and  flattery.  They 
even  leave  a  clinging  tenderness  for  the  writer  in  us  as  we 
read.  Pompey,  on  the  contrary  (see,  e.  g,,  ad  Att.,  viij. 
II,  A.),  is  as  gruff  and  imperative  as  a  German  corporal 
to  his  green  recruit. 

From  Pompey's  camp  in  Greece  we  hear  little  directly, 
i,  c,  in  Cicero's  correspondence.  The  Story  has  to  be 
pieced  out  at  this  point  from  Plutarch,  who  says  that  after 
Pharsalia  Cicero  was  offered  the  chief  command,  but  re- 
fused, was  threatened  with  death  by  young  Pompey*  and 
rescued  by  Cato. 

What  is  certain  is  that,  after  having  deliberated  so  long 
before  joining  the  Pompeians,  he  was  the  first  to  hasten 
back  to  Italy  and  to  make  his  submission  to  Ctesar,  after  the 
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one  great  defeat.  He  actually  had  the  misery,  during  many 
following  months,  of  dreading  the  final  triumph,  after  all,  of 
Caasar's  enemiest  being  rightly  assured  that  he  would  now 
be  the  first  victim  of  their  vengeance. 

Of  his  position  as  Cffisar  s  most  illustrious  courtier  there 
are  vivid  ghmpsea  in  the  well-known  orations  '*  Pro  Ligario" 
and  "Pro  Marcello."  They  show  all  the  orator's  pride  of 
intellect,  but  their  flattery  of  the  dictator  reminds  us  in- 
voluntarily of  Whittier's  bitter  lines,  entitled  '*Ichabod," 
written  after  what  New  Englanders  used  to  call  Daniel 
Webster's  submission  to  the  slave  power  in  his  seventh  of 
March  speech; 

"  From  those  great  eyes 
The  soul  has  fl«d; 
When  faith  ia  lobt,  when  honor  dies, 
The  man  ii  dead." 

He  did  not  act  his  part  so  well,  however,  but  that  Caesar 
bimself  realized  how  irksome  and  hateful  it  was  to  the  elder* 
vainer,  and  more  seii-copscious  Cicero.  This  second  pe- 
riod of  humiliation  runs  from  the  landing  at  Brundisium, 
November  48  B.  C.  (See  ad  Att.  XI.  5),  to  the  very  day  of 
Ctesar's  murder,  March  15,  44. 

The  divorce  of  Terentia  was  at  or  about  the  close  of  46. 
If  there  were  other  reasons  than  her  mismanagement  of 
money  affairs,  we  do  not  know  them.  He  soon  after  mar- 
ried a  rich  young  ward  of  his  own,  and  parted  with  her 
after  a  very  brief  and  unhappy  married  life.  It  is  said  that 
she  had  expressed  something  like  relief  at  the  death  of  Tul- 
Ita,  of  whose  influence  she  was  jealous.  This  is  the  least 
agreeable  chapter  in  Cicero's  private  life,  and  we  have  not 
evidence  enough  to  adjudge  him  worthy  of  more  mortifica- 
tion and  suffering  than  he  seems  to  have  brought  upon  him- 
self. 

That  he  was  not  in  the  secret  of  the  Ides  of  March  ia 
certain,  whatever  the  reason.  His  letter  to  Cassius  about 
ten  months  later  (ad  Familiares  Xll.  4)  begins,  "1  could 
wish  you  had  invited  me  to  your  banquet  on  the  Ides  of 
March.    There  would  have  been  no  remnants" — i.  e.,  "*  Cae- 
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sar's  coUea^e  in  the  consulship  and  ablest  partisan,  Mark 
Antony,  would  not  have  been  leit  to  plague  us  as  he  is  do- 
ing, if  I  had  planned  the  assassination,"  And  the  ghastly 
metaphor  pleases  its  author  so  well  that  he  repeats  it,  with  a 
rhetorical  touch  or  two  added,  in  the  first  sentences  of  a 
letter  about  the  same  time  to  another  one  of  the  conspira- 
tors, Gaius  Trebonius  (ad  Fam.  X.  28):  "How  I  wish  you 
had  invited  me  to  that  most  delightful  banquet  on  the  Ides 
of  March.  We  should  have  no  remnants*  whereas  now 
there  is  so  much  trouble  with  them,"  etc. 

Undoubtedly  the  last  of  Cicero's  years  is  among  the  moat 
creditable  of  them  all.  Of  bravery,  at  least  the  cool  soldier- 
ly sort,  I  do  not  see  much  in  his  composition.  It  rarely  goes 
with  the  scholarly  sensitiveness,  perhaps,  though  sensitive 
and  refined  men  may  overcome  the  dread  of  violence  and 
death  which  they  cannot  but  feel  deeply,  Savonarola's 
last  days  appear  to  illustrate  both  sides  of  this  truth,  though 
we  have  his  statements  upon  the  rack  only  in  a  report  hos- 
tile to  his  metnory.  The  courage  of  Cicero's  closing 
dcene  seems,  however,  rather  that  of  the  stag  at  bay.  Cer- 
tainly after  his  masterpiece — not  exactly  of  oratory,  since  it 
was  never  delivered,  but  of  political  pamphleteering — the 
second  Philippic,  was  issued,  in  the  autumn  of  44,  he  could 
hardly  have  had  any  hope  of  life  unless  Antony  could  be 
crushed. 

It  chances  that  a  fragment  from  a  lost  book  of  Livy  sur- 
vives, in  which  the  historian  expresses  a  characteristically 
Roman  judgment  upon  Cicero's  lack  of  stoical  firmness  in  dis- 
aster :  "  He  bore  none  of  his  calamities  with  becoming  spirit, 
save  only  his  death."  As  Merivale  remarks,  the  Roman  was 
rare  indeed  who,  like  Nero,  dallied  and  shivered  in  the 
presence  of  his  inevitable  end.  Livy,  I  suppose,  was  dis- 
gusted especially  with  Cicero's  lamentations  in  banishment. 
But  homesickness  is  not  essentially  ignoble,  and  the  wound 
to  his  pride  also  must  in  those  days  have  bled  painfully.  Prob- 
ably letters  quite  as  querulous  and  unreasonable  have  been 
written  by  many  an  illustrious  exile;  but,  happily  for  their 
writers'  fame,  they  have  not  been  preserved  and  published. 
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That  weakness,  then,  we  might  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  for- 
give. 

His  greatest  sin  I  hold  to  have  been  the  premature  deser- 
tion of  the  Porapeiaos.  He  had  chosen  hfa  side.  He  says 
he  ^aw  much  to  disapprove  in  the  Pompeian  camp;  heard 
such  threats  of  massacre  and  proscription  that  he  dreaded 
victory  almost  more  than  defeat-  But  he  awaited  the  issue 
of  the  decisive  battle.  After  that,  surely  only  a  soldier's 
duty  remained:  fidelity  to  his  flag;  or,  such  a  Roman  as 
Cato  or  Brutus  might  add.  a  fall  upon  his  own  sword.  It  is 
only  fair  to  say  here,  however,  that  the  author  of  the  twen- 
tieth chapter  in  the  "  De  Senectute"  shared  Plato's  opin- 
ion, and  our  own,  that  suicide  would  have  been  a  still 
more  unpardonable  desertion  of  his  post.  But  that  precipi- 
tate return  to  Italy  leaves  upon  Cicero  the  indelible  brand 
of  the  deserter  and  the  coward. 

The  final  scene,  on  December  7,  43  B.  C,  is  too  familiar 
for  repetition.  Cicero  loved  Italy  and  detested  exile  so 
deeply  that  imminent  death  itself  could  not  fix  his  determi- 
nation upon  flight.  His  last  act  was  to  forbid  his  slaves  and 
attendants  from  flinging  away  their  own  Uvea  in  the  vain  at- 
tempt to  save  his. 

It  is  curious  that  we  cannot  help  taking  a  side,  with  some 
warmth  of  personal  feeling,  while  we  study  the  successive 
acts  of  this  wonderfully  crowded  and  varied  life.  This  is  due, 
perhaps^  to  the  complete  self-expression  of  the  man.  That 
self-utterance  is  found  above  all  in  his  private  letters,  but  aUo 
in  his  philosophical  works,  his  rhetorical  dialogues,  and  in 
some  degree,  of  course,  even  in  his  orations,  full  as  they 
are  of  posing  and  phrasing.  We  seem  to  know  Cicero  as 
each  of  us  knows  himself.  He  becomes  at  last  to  us  the 
type  of  human  nature,  so  that  his  cowardice  or  hesitation 
or  selfishness  is  an  injury  to  us  alh  Possibly  this  is  the 
greatest  boon  from  such  a  life,  that  still  impresses  upon  re- 
motest ages  and  races  the  essential  oneness  of  humanity. 

William  Cranston  Lawton. 

Adelphi  College,  Brookljn,  June  4.  1900. 


SOREL'S  COUNTERBLAST  TO  THE   ASTREEr    A 

STUDY  OF  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  FRENCH 

REALISM  IN  FICTION. 

In  the  last  number  of  this  Review  an  appreciation  was 
attempted  of  Urf^'s  *'Aatr6e"  and  the  beginnings  of  ideal- 
ism in  French  fiction.  In  this  paper  I  propose  to  study  ita 
much  less  famous  but  not  less  significant  or  interesting 
counterpart  in  the  work  of  Sorei,  who  has  been  called,  not 
unjusttyt  the  incarnation  for  his  generation  of  the  Gallic 
spirit,  the  broad-minded,  healthy,  often  coarse  and  vulgar, 
materialistic,  Pantagruelistic,  and,  where,  as  in  Sorel's  case, 
the  times  demand  it,  actively  anti-idealistic  tendency  that 
one  ma}'  trace  throughout  French  fiction.  To  this  spirit  he 
gave  expression  in  repeated  novels  and  criticisms,  as  though 
he  could  never  satisfy  his  conscience  for  the  youthful  ideal- 
istic indiscretion  of  his  "  Orphise  de  Chrysante/' "^ 

Sorel  was  a  Parisian  burgher^  born  about  1599  and  dying' 
in  1674,  a  man,  as  his  friends  and  his  works  testify,  of  un- 
bending independence  of  character,  taciturn,  judicious^  un- 
parttsan.  Though  Sorel  was  still  young  when  the  first  seven 
books  of  "Francion  "  appeared  in  1622,  he  had  already  in 
earlier  books  announced  his  purpose  and  named  his  hero* 
who  is  of  course  intended  to  represent  the  normal  young 
Frenchman  of  the  period.  The  novel,  which  in  the  ordi- 
nary edition  contains  over  five  hundred  closely  printed  pages, 
is  well  worth  reading  by  those  who  are  not  disturbed  by  a 
certain  amount  of  vulgarity  and  a  great  deal  of  heartless- 
ness.  The  hero  is  son  of  a  poor  Breton  nobleman,  brought 
up  in  a  bitterly  satirized  Parisian  school,  the  description  of 
which  and  of  the  plays  represented  by  the  students  forms  a 
very  interesting  and  considerable  part  of  the  work  (Books 

^"OrphlBe"  -was  publUhed  In  l63&,  buCdOubU«si  beJOitgi  to  th6  satiie  pr«- 
"  Francion  "  period  us  "Floris  et  Cleome  "  nnd  "  Philimene  et  Chrvsaure," 
short  »torie«  th.it  had  appeared  In  1^14;  for  in  Lhe  preface  to  "  Franc  ion"  lie 
tij9  th?s«  taiet  vr^tt  fallowed  by  "  Dea  Afffrctioni  F!de1es"  and  other  books, 
**  In  which  hli  ttyW  began  to  change  little  hy  little/' 
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3,  4).  School  over,  Francion  remains  in  Paris,  earning 
or  procuring  a  living  by  various  expedients,  which  admit  a 
satire  of  life  in  the  capital  and  especially  of  the  men  of  let- 
ters and  booksellers  there.  Then  the  author  pays  his  com- 
pliments to  the  Prccituus  (Book  6),  and  then  exploits  the 
provinces  m  comic  scenes  quite  worthy  of  the  malodorous 
German  EulenspiegeL  The  scene  then  shifts  to  the  court, 
which  Francion  leaves  to  pursue  an  amour  with  Laurette, 
with  the  unfortunate  culmination  of  which  the  story  had 
opened,  and  in  its  first  form  closed,  the  whole  being  con- 
structed on  the  good  old  plan  to  plunge  in  tuedias  res,  and 
let  the  hero  tell  *'  what  went  before  by  way  of  episode,"  in 
which  he  is  interrupted  only  by  a  second  injected  episode 
containing  the  early  life  of  the  rehabilitated  but  unreformed 
courtesan,  Laurette.  The  first  continuation,  that  of  1631, 
opens  with  an  orgiac  feast,  over  which  it  will  be  best  to 
draw  a  veil.  The  hero  then  goes  on  a  love  affair  to  Italy, 
falls  a  victim  to  intrigue  there,  and  is  obliged  for  a  time  to 
turn  shepherd,  of  course  for  the  purpose  of  satirizing  the 
pastoral  fiction  in  general  and  *'Astree"  in  particular.  The 
last  three  books,  including  the  twelfth,  added  in  1641,  and 
closing  with  the  marriage  of  the  now  sobeied  Francion,  are 
filled  with  various  Italian  adventures,  and  seem  to  me  to  be- 
tray a  certain  weariness,  or  at  least  less  tendency  to  satire. 

The  immediate  success  of  "Francion"  was  certainly  as 
great,  probably  greater,  than  that  of  "Astree,"  though  to 
read  the  modern  literary  historians  one  would  hardly  sus- 
pect it.  More  than  sixty  editions  appeared  in  France  dur- 
ing the  author's  lifetime,  and  it  was  translated  into  at  least 
three  foreign  tongues.  It  was  the  first  novel  of  any  length 
that  had  held  the  mirror  up  to  nature  in  France  with  an  in- 
dulgent humor  and  with  an  ostensible  moral  purpose,  which, 
however^  as  in  the  case  of  the  similar  pretensions  of  the 
Spaniards,  must  not  be  taken  too  seriously.  Indeed,  more 
than  once  the  moralities  with  which  certain  episodes  close 
have  in  them  more  of  irony  than  of  ethics.  Perhaps  we  shall 
best  do  justice  to  this  side  of  his  work  in  his  own  words; 
"Speaking  soberly,"  he  says,  *' there  is  in  it  nothing  but  the 
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naive  descriptions  of  the  vices  of  some  men  and  of  all  iheir 
faults,  to  make  them  ridiculous  and  hateful,  or  of  the  tricks 
of  others  to  leach  us  to  guard  ourselves  from  them;  so  if  any 
scrupulous  persons  of  the  time  find  anything  to  object  to.  they 
should  consider  that  this  was  not  written  for  those  who 
choose  to  live  in  a  religious  retreat,  and  who  have  no  need 
to  know  these  things,  but  that  it  was  written  for  those  who 
must  dwell  in  the  world  and  so  need  to  know  what  is  done 
there,  so  that  they  may  sharpen  their  wits."  Even  in  the 
quite  outrageous  eighth  book,  which  he  ingenuously  advises 
girls  and  bovs  who  have  still  their  virginal  piirity  to  skip,  he 
claims  that  he  is  quite  powerless  to  avoid  giving  offense, 
because  **  the  story  would  be  incomplete  without  this,  for 
with  satiric  books  like  this,  just  as  it  is  with  men,  they  become 
subjects  of  hate  and  contempt  if  ever  they  are — Bowdleri2ed." 
About  SoreVs  ethical  purposes  we  may  reasonably  con- 
tinue to  doubt.  As  Shakespeare  might  say,  he  doth  protest 
too  much.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever of  his  anxious  avoidance  of  any  suggestion  of  animad- 
version against  the  teaching  of  the  clergy  or  of  the  Church. 
Even  in  the  worst  orgy  the  Trimalchio  of  the  feast  interrupts 
a  guest  who  begins  a  drunken  jest  about  a  curate,  with  the 
request  that  he  would  avoid  that  subject,  which.  Sorel  adds, 
'*all  the  company  found  very  right,  seeing  that  people  had 
already  told  so  much  about  them  that  one  could  not  tell  any- 
thing new.  So  they  determined  not  even  to  remember  that 
there  were  any  clergy  in  the  world;  and,"  continues  the 
smug  author,  after  some  comment  on  Boccaccio,  Erasmus, 
Rabelais,  and  Margaret,  whom  he  accuses  and  excuses, 
"you  will  not  find  that  I  have  said  anything  ill  of  priests  in 
all  this  story,"  and  that  is  almost  literally  true.  The  sub- 
ject was  either  worn  out  or  the  Catholic  reaction  had  made 

it  seem  more  dangerous. 

^ft  Toward  morals  and  the  Church  Sorel's  attitude  was  neg- 

^^      atlve.     His  purpose  is,  first  of  alU  to  write  an  entertaining 
I  novel,  and  incidentally  to  satirize  all  the  prominent  social 

I  conditions  (except  the  clergy),  but  especially  men  of  letters, 

I  the  sesthetesand  the  pedagogues.      It  is  by  no  means  difficult 
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to  recognize  a  number  of  his  characters  among  his  Parisian 
contemporariea^  It  is  obvious  that  Hortensius  is  meant  for 
Balzac,  Racan,  Bois-Robert,  and  many  others,  are  almost 
as  plainly  designated,  but  who  may  be  intended  by  Dame 
Luce,  first  of  Pricteuses  to  make  her  appearance  in  satiric 
literature,  I  do  not  know,  though  the  character  seems  too 
clearly  drawn  not  to  have  had  an  original. 

It  is  in  this  general  picture  of  society,  and  in  the  actuality 
given  to  the  story  by  its  taking  direct  issue  with  a  popular 
taste,  that  its  claim  lies  to  be  the  first  French  novel  of  manners; 
for,  as  Korting  justly  says,  Rabelais.  Margaret,  and  Lasalle 
had  given  a  series  of  pictures,  but  Sorel  gave  us  a  picture. 
They  had  inclined  to  exaggerated  caricature;  he  had  aimed 
always  at  a  faithful  realism,  being  sure,  as  he  said  in  the 
preface  to  "Francion,"  "that  one  never  writes  better  than 
when  one  follows  nature  and  one's  genius,'*  or,  as  he  says 
further  at  the  opening  of  the  tenth  book,  in  a  longer  passage 
that  may  serve  also  as  an  example  of  his  satire: 

Utj't  it  Irue  that  this  comic  and  satiric  style  E&  a  very  nice,  useful  thitig? 
In  iL  all  thJngK  appear  in  Itieir  ^imptJcity,  all  acllDns  without  diiGiinulatioDi 
while  Jn  seriauir  books  {i,  i:,  tht<  ■■Atitr^e"'  and  its  gi^nus)  there  are  cirtaln 
coEibiderations  Ih^it  prevent  thia  sort  of  spcaliing,  nnd  this  iiiakes  these  sto- 
ries imperfect  and  filled  rather  with  lying  than  truth.  And  then,  if  one  i» 
intereiited  in  the  language  aa  really  one  ought  to  be^  how  can  one  obwrve 
it  hetter  thKn  here?  i  think,  that  in  tlii«  book  One  Can  find  the  whole  French 
language,  and  that  I  3iave  not  forgotten  the  wordn  that  the  coiiitiion  peo- 
ple ufle,  which  you  do  not  find  everywhere;  ior  in  works  that  are  loo  ■cm- 
pulouB  one  has  not  the  liberty  to  talte  pleasure  in  them,  itnd  yet  these  low 
things  are  often  more  agreeable  than  the  loftier.  What  is  more,  I  have 
represented  as  naively  as  I  could  all  the  moods  and  actloiiA  of  the  |i«r9on« 
whom  I  have  introduced.  .  ,  .  To  be  sure,  I  have  received  i-arious  ad- 
vice from  some  people,  who  say  thn.t  they  know  »vhat  ib  good.  Some  did 
not  liVe  one  thing,  some  another,  bo  that  there  Is-  nothing  in  my  booV  that 
baa  not  been  praised  or  blamed,  lloiv  would  It  be  poii.^ible  to  please  cverj- 
body  ?  For  if  a  man  of  lettflrs  who  has  been  at  college  like*  to  read  of  »tu- 
dent  prankR.  a  country  Et]uire,  brought  up  among  his  doge  nnd  horses,  will 
take  no  pleas^ure  In  that,  and  will  »eek  what  tuiu  his  mood  uitd  position. 
If  a  man  of  amorous  inclination  delights  to  nee  a  multitude  of  intrigues  and 
ruses  practiced  by  those  in  love,  another,  who  Cares  only  for  wars  and  com- 
bats, or  perhaps  for  pompaue  and  serious  convereation,  will  think  all  that 
frivolous.  Gut  let  us  not  bother  ourselves  with  other  people's  whimseys. 
Let  us  lake  our  pleasure  where  wc  find  it.  And  here  our  storjr  be^Dt 
again. 
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It  happens  to  begin,  by  the  way,  with  quite  a  characteris- 
tic passage  which  may  serve  to  bring  this  account  of  Sorel's 
first  and  most  famous,  though  perhaps  not  his  best,  novel  to  a 
close:  Francion,  having  become  per  force  a  shepherd,  is  in 
love  with  a  merchant's  daughter,  Joconde.  The  merchant  em- 
ploys him  in  garden  work,  where  he  hnds  her  reading  a  book, 
and  tries  to  scrape  acquaintance  by  asking  what  she  is  read- 
ing. She  is  surprised,  "  You  shepherds,"  she  says,  '*  think 
there  is  no  other  book  in  the  world  but  a  book  of  hours." 
He,  however,  assures  her  that  there  are  hardly  any  good 
books  that  he  has  not  read. 

Wpll,  then  [said  she],  to  saiUf/  your  requeBt  I  will  tell  you  that  this  is  ■ 
bock  that  LrealB  of  the  loves  of  shepherds  and  thepherde&seS'.  Have  you 
ever  seen  anything  like  that? 

YcE  [ciid  Franciun],  I  at&ure  you  that  it  is  very  agreeable  to  read  them, 
«»pecJALIy  for  tho&c  who  are  in  the  country  as  you  are,  and  cart  bo  easily 
know  by  experience  the  pleasurea  that  are  reprcBenteiJ  Co  you  in  their  talk. 

O  how  mlstdken  you  are  to  think  that  (said  she]!  For  if  curiosity  did 
not  urge  me  to  see  the  end  of  the  adventures  that  are  written  here,  I  uhould 
never  have  the  courage  to  finish  11^  for  ]  take  great  delight  in  probability. 
iind  I  ca.n  tind  none  in  a  single  Btory  oi  it  book  like  this.  A  pretty  pretense: 
shepherds  here  acIthephllaMiipherand  make  love  like  the  most  galiantaocie 
ty  man.  What's  the  use  of  all  this?  Why  does  not  the  author  make  IheKe 
people  well-fed  gentlemen?  In  that  position,  if  Jie  made  them  perform 
miracles  of  prudence  and  rhetoric,  one  ivould  not  b-e  taken  aback  as  at  a 
prodigy.  Hletory.  true  or  feigned,  tihould  represent  things  a&  near  to  nA- 
rure  as  poaelble.  Otherwise  it  is  a  fnble  fit  only  to  amuae  chi[dren  by  Che 
lireslde,  not  ripened  mtnds  uhobe  quicknese  penetrates  everywhere.  It's 
really  pretty  to  *ee  the  order  of  the  world  turned  upelde  down  here.  For 
my  part,  I  should  tike  to  see  them  write  a  book  of  the  loves  of  gentlemen, 
ftnd  let  them  talk  In  the  language  of  peasants  nnd  mnke  village  jests.  The 
thrng  would  not  be  queerer  than  this  which  is  its  counterpart. 

Here  at  the  outset  of  his  long  career  Sore!  had  shown 
himself  capable  of  writing  in  a  lively  style*  which  may  per- 
haps best  be  described  by  saying  that  it  was  everything 
that  Mr,  Saintsbury  in  his  ''  Short  History  of  French  Liter- 
ature" says  that  it  was  not^  and  not  anything  that  he  says 
it  was.  Five  years  later,  in  1627,  he  continued  his  protest, 
and  some  may  think  bettered  his  oWn  instruction,  in  *'  L.e 
Berger  Extravagant,"  a  novel  somewhat  longer  than 
*'Francion,"  for  in  the  original  edition  it  counts  1557  as 
against  the  lalter*s  962  pages.     As  the  title  suggests,  it  mocks 
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the  pastoral  extravagances  of  the  admirers  of  "Aatree"'  in 
a  narrative  that  resembles  in  its  essentials  the  '*Don  Qubc- 
ote"  of  Cervantes,  though  Sore]  denies  borrowing,  and  in- 
deed regards  his  own  work  with  complacency  as  the  supe- 
rior. In  this  he  is  of  course  wrong,  for  indeed  his  satire  is 
as  extravagant  as  his  shepherd.  He  calls  it  "a  book  that 
mocks  other  bookst  so  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  grave  of  novels 
and  of  the  absurdities  of  poetry."  His  attack  is  directed 
against  all  idealistic  fiction  and  poetry,  and  against  the  diver- 
sion from  the  practical  aims  of  life  that  such  reading  had  pro- 
duced among  his  contemporaries.  The  barest  outline  of 
the  story  will  show  its  general  relation  to  "Don  Quixote." 
Louis,  the  son  of  a  silk  merchant  of  Paris,  has  changed  his 
name  to  Lysis,  and  taken  to  tending  sheep  at  Saint  Cloud. 
Here  Adrian,  Lysis's  guardian,  and  Anselm,  a  sane  young 
Parisian,  find  him  in  love  with  Charite,  the  maid  of  An- 
selm's  beloved.  The  misadventure  of  Lysis  in  his  attempt 
to  imitate  the  shepherds  of  Monteraayor  and  Urfd  furnishes  a 
subject  of  somewhat  heartless  laughter,  which  marks  the 
moral  inferiority  of  Sorel  to  Cervantes.  Quite  delicious, 
however,  is  a  scene  of  the  second  book,  where  Anselm 
paints  a  picture  of  Charite  that  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  illustrator  of  the  edition  of  1639,  where  we  may  see  her 
as  Lysis  had  described  her,  her  cheeks  bedewed  with  inter- 
twined roses  and  lilies,  eyes  radiating  sunbeams,  her  bosom 
two  literal  hemispheres,  her  face  as  white  as  snow,  her  lips  two 
branches  of  coral,  eyebrows  black  as  ebony  and  curved  like 
bows,  a  forehead  smooth  as  ice  with  a  Cupid  seated  there  on 
a  throne,  and  last,  but  not  least,  hair  that  seemed  sometimes 
golden  chains  and  sometimes  net  and  snares,  or  even  fish- 
ing lines  whh  real  hooks  to  which  hearts  hung  swinging. 
The  episodes  parody  various  forms  of  idealistic  fiction, 
though  at  least  one,  that  of  the  real  shepherd  CarmeHn,  in 
the  eighth  book,  is  crassly  naturalistic;  and  another,  that 
of  Lysis,  in  the  twelfth,  is  an  unworthy  attempt  to  ridicule 
the  Divine  Comedy.  Perhaps  the  best  bit  of  narrative  in 
the  whole,  and  certainly  the  best  bit  of  character  painting, 
is  in  the  opening  of  the  eleventh  book  \  but  much  the  most 
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interesting  is  the  thirteenth,  which  is  a  discussion  on  the 
worth  and  nature  of  literary  creative  imagination,  especially 
in  the  field  of  fiction.  The  discussion ,  however,  is  prac- 
tically a  monologue  of  Clarimond,  mouthpiece  of  Sorel, 
who  runs  amuck  in  the  epic  prose  and  poetry  of  all  ages. 
The  Iliad,  he  says,  distorts  truth,  lacks  unity,  and  weakens 
interest  by  the  frequent  introduction  of  the  gods,  the  Odys- 
sey IS  the  tale  of  a  beggarly  adventurer,  Virgil  is  nearly  as 
bad  as  Homer,  and  Ovid  simply  absurd.  Ariosto  and  Tasso 
fare  but  little  better  at  the  hands  of  this  iconoclast.  Ron- 
sard  he  regards,  in  spite  of  Malherbe,  as  the  "best  and 
most  famous  poet  of  France,"  but  even  his  genius  cannot 
save  his  imitations  of  the  classics  from  sharing  the  faults  of 
their  models.  Passing  then  to  prose,  he  dnds  the  Greek 
*'Erolika"  clumsy,  and  thinks  the  greatest  error  of  Longus 
to  be  that  he  provoked  so  much  incompetent  imitation.  Com- 
ing down  the  ages  be  finds  Sidney's  "Arcadia"  ill-ordered, 
and  criticises  nearly  all  the  prominent  French  novels,  going 
out  of  his  way  to  pay  a  graceful  compliment  to  the  charm  of 
the  personal  character  of  Urf^,  and  treating  his  work  with 
noteworthy  mJldnesss  when  we  consider  that  the  '*Berger 
E.xtravagant"  is  obviously  intended  for  its  parody. 

That  no  one  might  mistake  the  purport  of  his  satire,  So- 
rel himself  furnished  his  book  with  a  body  of  "remarques," 
or  notes,  which,  as  Korting  observes,  show  "his  thorough 
knowledge,  astonishingly  wide  reading,  his  quick  and  keen 
though  often  squinting  judgment,  his  wit  and  humor,  his 
downright  sense,  and  his  unswerving  courage,"  for  one 
must  not  forget  that  he  attacked  men  of  influence  and  sta- 
tion, and  in  fact  efforts  were  made  to  bring  the  author  to 
trial  and  to  suppress  his  novel  as  a  scandal.  Indeed,  the 
central  interest  of  the  ''Berger  Extravagant"  is  not  in  the 
story,  though  this  is  often  well  told,  but  wholly  in  the  sat- 
ire. As  a  work  of  imagination  "Francion"  is  better;  as  a 
literary  document  the  "Bergtjr"  the  more  valuable.  It  is 
interesting,  too,  as  the  first  foreign  imitation  of  "Don 
Quixote,"  and  the  form  through  which  "Don  Quisote " 
found  an  entrance  into  German  literature* 
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That  Sorel  contrtbuled  essentially  to  prevent  the  perver- 
sion of  the  middle  class  by  false  and  distorted  literary  ideals, 
that  by  hifi  own  boldness  he  gave  heart  to  others  and  pre- 
pared a  public  for  the  classical  comedy,  gives  him  a  title  to 
more  generous  recognition  than  has  usually  been  accorded 
to  "Francion"  and  the  **Berger Extravagant."  Gradually, 
through  efforts  such  as  hia,  the  distinction  between  the  ideal 
and  real  in  fiction,  and  the  justification  of  each,  became 
clear.  A  sort  of  tolerant  truce  succeeded  to  the  satire  of 
the  realists.  Sorel  himself,  like  the  other  novelists  of  the 
i64o'st  lets  his  stories  speak  for  themselves,  and  ceases  to 
mingie  directly  criticism  and  fiction. 

The  struggle  between  realism  and  idealism  in  fiction  was 
not  to  be  settled  in  that  generation,  or  in  any  other.  It  lay 
in  the  nature  of  things,  and  Sorel's  temperament  led  him  to 
renew  it  twenty-one  years  later  with  renewed  vigor  in  **  Poly- 
andre,"  which  to  me  shows  him  in  his  most  favorable  light 
as  a  critical  novelists  He  was  now  in  the  years  that  bring 
the  philosophic  mind.  He  is  more  disposed  to  positive  crea- 
tion than  to  negaUve  criticism.  He  sees  life  more  steadily 
than  in  "Francion,"  morie  completely  too.  He  will  teach 
by  example  rather  than  warn  by  precept.  And  because  of 
this  very  directness  it  is  a  more  complete  literary  manifesto 
of  Sorel  and  of  the  fundamental  tenets  of  realism  in  fiction 
than  either  **Francion  "  or  the  "Berger  Extravagant."  lo 
his  advertisement  to  the  reader  he  defines  his  hero,  Polyan- 
dre,  as  "^'one  subtle  and  refined,  who,  turning  to  his  profit  all 
things,  or  at  least  many,  establishes  surely  his  fortune."'  In 
other  words,  he  is  a  man  who  knows  how  to  lake  the  world 
as  he  finds  it  and  to  make  the  best  of  it.  That  he  gives  his 
hero  a  Greek  name  he  alleges  is  merely  to  disguise  the 
factSiK  which  are  of  recent  notoriety.  Save  for  this  detail  he 
promises  to  tell  "a  true  comic  tale,"  that  shall  be  a  naive 
picture  of  all  the  diverse  humors  of  men,  with  sharp  censure 
on  the  greater  part  of  their  faults.*'  He  selects  more  espe- 
cially for  his  satire  the  braggart,  the  varnished  courtier,  the 
petty  poet,  the  foolish  lover,  the  lying  philosopher,  and  the 
swindling  alchemist,  whom  he  proposes  to  paint  from  life* 
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though  he  regards  the  task,  as  ao  difficult  that  it  *'  has  till  now 
turned  French  authors  from  composing  books  like  this,  so 
that  we  hardly  have  two  of  such  a  kind  that  are  original  to 
France  [namely,  as  Korting  suggests^  'Francion'  and  the 
'Berger*],  for  the  rest  are  translations  of  Spanish  booltSi" 
an  interesting  recognition  of  the  chief  source  of  French 
realism.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  appalled  by  the  **ten 
thousand  volumes  "  of  idealistic  romance  that  are  eagerly 
devoured;  but  he  knows  that,  besides  the  readers  of  these, 
**  there  are  other  people  who  would  rather  see  little  Parisian 
adventures  or  promenades,  such  as  may  happen  to  them- 
selves or  to  people  of  their  acquaintance,  because  that  seems 
to  them  more  natural  and  more  credible/'  And  such  a 
novel  he  proposes  to  write. 

The  hero  is  a  Parisian,  and  scenes  of  Paris  life  are  its 
subject.  The  plot  is  unimportant,  and  the  story  is  but  little 
harmed  by  being  unfinished.  It  is  indeed  rather  a  series  of 
sketches  than  a  connected  whole;  but  nowhere  in  this  cen- 
tury, except  in  Furetiere's  later  "  Roman  Bourgeois,^'  shall 
we  find  such  a  vivid  and  good-humored  treatment  of  the  life 
of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  in  the  grand  si ecie.  It  thus 
forms  a  most  worthy  and  valuable  counterpart  to  the  picture 
of  the  aristocracy  involved  in  Madeleine  de  Scudery's  "Cy- 
rus "  and  "  Clelie."  Even  the  language  and  style  smack,  of 
the  street  and  the  shop,  as  the  following  description  of  a  ball 
given  by  a  well-to-do  citizen  may  testify  better  than  any  ana- 
lytic description: 

Th'e  houte  vkherc  Lhey  were  having  the  bnll  belonged  tQiibu&lnesa  man — 
ihat  5s  to  KfLj.  a  |ti*n  of  money,  and  "in  tht  hivim,"  na  they  say  novfAilsyi— 
who,  having  recently  married  and  seeing  hitnfiell  well  ofi,  wUhed  that  his 
good  (oTtucie  should  appear  to  all,  not  thinking  thai  he  was  perfectly'  happy 
unless  other  people  knew  It.  One  must  suppose  that  he  vvished,  firet  al  all, 
that  his  wealth  i-hould  be  known  b^  hit  magnilicertce,  anni  ^leople  added  b«- 
bides  chit,  Inai-ing  ninrried  a  very  fair  woman,  hi^  was  in  the  humor  Ihat  he 
wanted  people  Lu  Bee  her,  glorying  in  posseBeing  her  after  site  had  rvluted 
miiny  others.  His  parlor  wa»  covered  wkli  the  most  eKquisitie  tapestrVi 
and  he  had  glaBS  chandeliers  fastened  cIob^  together  to  the  celling,  which 
by  Ihelf  sparkling  refl«tIion  redogbltcl  ihe  brfghtnesB  of  IJic  lights  they 
bore.  There  wtre  twelve  violinists,  the  best  in  Fans,  mounted  on  a  litttc 
slAge  which  they  had  put  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  Many  cbatre  and  tloole 
vrere  placed  all  around.     The  dameK  and  damoseLB  of  the  beet  quality  were 
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seated  Jn  th«  Urst  r.ink.  And  there  were  &oine  women  who  for  beauty  and 
vouth  rfvftled  their  daiightcrG.  Th«y  formeil  more  than  a  Acmicircle,  M'hlch 
left  space  to  dance,  and  behind  were  the  older  ladies,  who  hy  their  dress 
arvd  studied  countennngc  sbowed  that  Iht^j  »tii!  prpie?ndcd  to  good  iooWs, 
and  did  not  talce  themselves  for  rubbish  jet-  Some  men  wer<^  seated  irreg- 
ularly among  Ihc'tn,  and  toward  the  door  There  uas  a  great  crowd  of  them 
standing.  The  moat  gallant,  among  whom  was  Neophile,  refusing  chairs, 
though  they  ^^'e^e  of  rank,  spread  their  cloaks  on  the  ground  and  went  to 
r«cMne  at  the  feet  of  the  fair  ladtes.  where  ihej  thoujfht  them»elv*«  too 
much  honored,  nnd  now  «ome,  now  others  [of  the  men],  were  taken  out  to 
dance. 

The  arrival  of  some  unexpected  people  In  lh('<  contracted  space  raised  ■. 
great  noise.  They  were  men  wearing  swords,  who  went  everywhere  with- 
out being  asked,  and  troubled  the  tranquilltv  and  pleasure  of  the  assembly. 
They  tooW  great  liberties,  and  Jipolce  so  loud  that  they  became  importunate. 
They  iniagined  lb«t  sll  th*fe  wns  benpftth  them.  Blrtce  It  was  only  *n  at- 
sembly  of  city  people,  and  because  the  young  ladiee  whom  they  addressed 
showed  to  them  lees  consideration  than  to  some  young  people  of  th^ir  ac- 
quaintance they  determined  to  avenge  themselves  and  to  mock  their  rivali, 
etpeclally  une  named  Berynte,  who  danced  often  and  swaggered  {Jaimi 
PdUadu)  too  m^uch  for  tbeii*  taste.  At  the  second  dance  that  he  led  La- 
panthe^  one  of  the^e  bold  fellowe,  took  a  place  and  followed  him  as  though 
he  had  been  his  Ehadow.  .  .  ,  Berynte  tried  to  lake  it  ii«  n  joke,  and  to 
let  him  see  that  he  did  not  care  for  that:  but  It  did  tire  him, and  some  girU 
were  ashamed  to  dance  with  him,  fearing  that  Ihey  would  he  laughed  at. 
.  .  ,  i]itt  he  (>'.  f.,  L-apanthe)  did  not  notice  a  broken  tile  Chat  was  under 
his  feel,  and  that  somebody  had  perhaps  slipped  there  on  purpose;  so  he 
made  a  long  slide,  and  would  have  fallen  flat  had  he  not  held  himself  up  by 
a  chdir  arm.  Many  kept  from  bursting  out  laughing,  so  as  not  to  Irritate  his 
brutality-  .  .  .  He,  however,  began  to  assail  Beryitte  with  insults  and 
calumnies,  snd  created  other  scandal,  while  the  dance  continued,  for  they 
thought  it  shameful  tot^top  becjiuse  of  swordsmen.  .  .  .  What  displeased 
most  was  that  two  or  three  of  the  glrU,  having  asked  them  to  dance  so  as  to 
aee  if  they  knew  how,  some  had  danced  with  ridiculous  postures  and  others 
had  refused  outright.  .  .  ,  There  was  one  so  presujnptHous  that  when 
a  lawyer's  daughter  asked  him  to  dance  with  her  he  said  in  a  disdainful 
lone:  "  I  think,  my  good  miss,  that  you  can't  know  that  1  am  Calidon.  I\e 
DCVCT  danced  except  at  the  Louvre  balls.  Do  you  take  me  for  some  secre- 
tary or  auditor?  What  can  disguise  me  so?"  Then,  after  more  chaffing  o! 
the  same  type,  he  cOmee  at  last  to  blowa  w3th  another  g*nf  i!*if^t  whom  he 
took  for  a  bourgeois.  So  both  were  ejected ;  but  they  fought  in  the  street, 
and  be  was  mortally  mounded.  But  [continues  Sorel]  most  of  those  who 
hiid  been  at  the  bait  were  hardly  more  moved  at  his  death  than  at  bU 
wounds,  It  being  an  ordinary  thing  In  Paris  to  hear  talk  oi  duels,  encoun- 
ters, and  murde^rs.  No  one  Of  them  had  meddled  with  the  quarrel,  nnd  be- 
sides, the  fight  waH  outside,  so  that  the  ball  continued  none  the  less  for 
some  time. 

This  extract,  though  much  condensed,  will  perhaps  show 


le  sort  of  light  "  Polyandre  "  throws  on  the  early  years  of 
Louis,  or,  if  you  will,  the  age  of  Corneille.  Wealth  has  not 
yet  brought  refinement.  The  rich  citizens  are  plebeian,  the 
young  aristocracy  are  brawlers.  What  need  there  was,  and 
would  be  for  generations  to  come,  of  the  refining  influences 
that  emanated  from  the  H6tel  de  Rambouillet  and  the  salons 
of  Maintenon,  Lafayette,  and  Scudery,  for  all  of  their  faults 
and  foibles!  Where  else  was  France  to  look  for  refine- 
ment? Was  it  at  the  theate^■s?  Read  the  plays,  and  con- 
aider.  Or  was  it  perhaps  at  the  court?  We  have  still  the 
memories  of  Saint-Simon  to  answerthat  question.  If  Sorel 
had  no  other  claim  to  our  notice  than  that  his  work  justified 
much  and  excused  more  of  the  aims  of  the  gentle  Madeleine 
and  her  friends,  "  Polyandre  "  would  well  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  are  not  content  to  be  witty,  but  desire 
to  be  just.  B.  W.  Wells. 
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THE  CANADIAN  MOUNTED  POLICE. 

Although  it  is  now  more  than  seventy  years  aince  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  ministry  introduced  into  London  that  force  of 
gens  d'armes  whose  organisation  has  since  been  copied  by 
every  other  municipality  of  the  civilized  world,  it  is  astonish- 
inj^  how  few  rural  districts,  especially  in  the  United  States, 
have  adopted  this  effective  method  of  protecting  life  and 
property.  In  the  South  particularly,  where  local  conditions 
would  dispose  one  to  e?cpect  to  find  an  e:?tra  number  of  safe- 
guards thrown  around  the  helpless  and  defenseless  residing 
in  sparsely  settled  regions  of  the  country,  there  is  rarely  any 
sort  of  protection  whatever.  As  a  consequence,  an  increase 
of  crime  is  perceptible  in  some  parts  of  this  section,  particu- 
larly crimes  of  that  violent  type  which  so  frequently  drives  a 
communily  to  madness.  That  the  spread  of  lynch  law  may 
therefore  be  traced  in  large  measure  to  the  lack,  of  adequate 
protection  in  rural  communities  seeras  unquestionable;  for  the 
brutal  acts  that  so  often  give  rise  to  mob  violence  occur,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  in  the  country  districts.  That  this  state 
of  things  is  deplored  by  all  good  citizens,  and  that  there  ia  a 
general  awakening  of  the  public  conscience  on  the  subject, 
are  facts  too  well  known  for  extended  comment.  The  con- 
viction is  gaining  ground,  moreover*  that  the  most  effective 
means  of  repressing  mob  violence  is  to  put  an  end  to  those 
assaults  upon  the  person  that  originally  gave  rise  to  lynch- 
ings.  Of  course  the  question  is  no  less  a  moral  than  an  ad- 
ministrative one;  and  hence  it  seems  to  be  pretty  generally 
recognised  that  our  system  of  public  instruction  must  be  so 
amended  as  to  impart  to  the  youth  of  both  races  that  kind  of 
education  which  will  best  train  them  to  become  good  citizens 
in  the  widest  sense  of  that  expression.  Many  are  also  be- 
ginning to  discern  that  preventive  measures  are  far  superior 
to  repressive  ones.  Social  sanitation  is  just  as  necessary  as 
those  measures  which  are  taken  to  ward  off  disease.  Ac- 
cordingly, there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  lynch  law 
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could  be  very  quickly  extirpated  by  the  adoption  of  a  system 
of  mounted  police  for  the  country  districts,  whereby  many 
oi  those  shocking  deeds  which  so  often  call  mobs  into  exist- 
ence could  be  prevented,  and  a  general  aenae  of  security 
cultivated  ever3'where.  At  the  same  time,  laws  against 
tramps  and  vagrants  might,  with  the  aid  of  such  a  force*  be 
better  admintatered  and  crime  more  speedily  punished  by 
country  police  courts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  countless  other 
advantages  to  be  gained  from  the  creation  of  a  system  of 
mounted  police. 

Of  the  various  systems  of  rural  constabulary  one  of  the 
best  is  the  mounted  police  force  the  Canadian  government 
maintains  in  the  Northwest  territory.  Many  of  its  features 
are  so  admirably  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  South  in  the 
present  day  that  they  are  herein  set  forth,  with  the  earnest 
hope  that  it  may  not  be  very  long  before  a  similar  organiza- 
tion will  be  established  wherever  needed.  For  many  years 
life  and  property  in  British  Columbia  were  insecuret  and 
settlers  naturally  shrank  from  taking-  up  the  rich  lands  of  the 
country.  Various  temporary  expedients  were  tried,  until 
finally  the  Canadian  Parliament  passed  "The  Mounted  Po- 
lice Act  of  1894.'"  This  celebrated  statute  consolidated  all 
prior  legislation  on  the  subject,  and  authorized  the  Governor 
General  to  appoint  an  officer  to  be  called  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Mounted  Police  Force,  whose  office  is  at  Ottawa.  The 
comptroller  Is  intrusted  with  the  supervision  and  manage- 
ment of  the  entire  system.  In  this  work  he  is  assisted  by  a 
staff  ol  officers,  including  a  commissioner,  a  deputy  commis- 
sioner, a  number  of  superintendents  (who  have  charge  of 
the  several  police  districts  into  which  the  territory  is  divid- 
ed), and  a  corps  of  inspectors,  surgeons,  and  veterinary 
Surgeons. 

The  commissioner  of  police  is  authorized  to  appoint  as 
many  constables  as  he  may  deem  necessary  (not  exceeding 
in  all  one  thousand  men)»  and  to  appoint  from  among  them 
noncommissioned  officers  of  different  grades.     He  may  also 
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appoint  extra  constables,  scouts^  and  buglers.  Naturally 
enough,  the  commissioner  does  not  choose  his  force  at  ran- 
dom, but  requires  every  fippliicant  to  produce  a  certificate  of 
good  character*  and  at  the  same  time  to  prove  that  he  is  be- 
tween eighteen  and  forty  years  of  age,  of  sound  constitution, 
and  able  to  read  and  write  either  the  English  or  the  French 
language. 

A  member^  on  joining  the  force,  is  required  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  as  well  aS'  an  oEith  of  office,  whose  nature 
may  be  gathered  from  its  form,  which  is  as  follows  r 

I,  A,  B.,  Holeninlv  6wear  that  I  will  faithfully,  diligcnLly,  kiid  imp^f' 
tiall^  execute  and  perfoini  tbe  duLiet  required  of  nie  a&  a  ineiiiber  of  ihe 
NortSwffst  Mounted  Police  Forte,  and  wU]  well  and  truly  obey  pnd  perfQrm 
all  lawful  orders  and  Instructions  which  I  shall  receive  as  such,  without 
fear,  £avor,  or  affection  ^i  or  toward  any  person.     So  h<slp  me,  God. 

Every  constable,  upon  his  appointment  to  the  force,  signs 
articles  of  engagement  for  a  term  of  service  not  exceeding 
five  years;  but  he  may  be  discharged  at  any  time  by  the 
commissioner  for  cause. 

The  duties  of  the  police  fofce  include: 

(«)  TVie  preservation  of  the  peace  and  the  prevention  of  Crinne. 

\h)  The  arrest  of  crlminils  and  othera  who  may  be  [awfully  taken  into 
custody. 

(f)  AtEendance  on  maffiatratea  and  eneemion  o|  process. 

(<j)  The  eBcort  and  conveyance  of  pHtonere  to  and  frOm  cOurt&  and 
prisons. 

(i-)  To  search  for,  keize,  and  deitroy  intoxicating  liquors  where  their  sale 
it  prohibited. 

The  force  is,  however,  never  charged  with  any  duties  un- 
der municipal  by-laws.  It  is  strictly  a  rural  constabulary, 
and  as  such  it  may  arrest  tramps,  vagrants,  and  other  suspi- 
cious characters  encountered  on  the  highway,  and  bring  them 
before  the  police  authorities  for  trial  and  punishment.  The 
constables  are  well  mounted,  and  are  armed  with  carbines 
and  revolvers.  They  are  sent  out  from  their  barracks  in 
various  detachments  to  inspect  and  patrol  the  surrounding 
country,  and  on  their  return  report  to  their  superiors  all  the 
facts  they  may  have  gathered.  They  also  carry  mail  when- 
ever requested  to  do  so,  and  cultivate  friendly  relations  with 
the  settlers. 
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For  purpostis  of  administration  the  territory  is  divided  into 
.several  police  districts,  over  each  of  which  there  is  a  super- 
inleodentj  who  corresponds  to  the  captain  of  a  citj'  forge. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  force,  this  officer  resides  at  the  barracks^ 
where  are  kept  the  horses,  stock,  provisions,  artillery,  and 
other  properly  of  the  police.  Verj' often  there  are  telephone 
and  telegraph  wires  connecting  the  barracks  with  the  neigh- 
boring communities,  and  the  superintendent  holds  hia  men 
in  readiness  for  any  services.  Nor  is  the  work  of  the  force, 
as  already  intimated,  confined  to  the  task  of  repressing 
crime.  The  men  devote  special  attention,  for  example,  to 
the  law  against  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  among 
cattle,  make  reports  concerning  the  roads  and  bridges  of  the 
countr}',  examine  the  condition  of  crops^  distribute  seeds  to 
the  farmers,  and  help  to  check  the  progress  of  fires.  The 
barracks  are  regularly  inspected  by  the  health  officers,  and 
the  horses  looked  after  by  the  veterinary  surgeons.  Natu- 
rally enoug-h,  the  more  active  work  is  in  summer,  when  mem- 
bers of  the  force  travel  thousands  of  miles.  In  winter  the 
men  usually  keep  more  closely  to  the  barracks,  where  there 
are  various  diversionst  including  games,  lectures,  and  other 
forms  of  recreation.  At  many  quarters  there  are  reading 
rooms  containing  magazines  and  newspapers,  and  hefe  and 
there  a  library.  The  members  of  the  force  are  under  strict- 
ly military  discipline,  and  violations  of  the  police  regulations 
are  promptly  dealt  with.  A  canteen  is  usually  attached  to 
the  barracks,  and  prizes  given  for  rifle-shooting,  cricket 
matches,  billiard  tournaments,  and  the  like.  The  clothing 
and  food  are  of  good  quality.  The  men  are  regularly  drilled, 
and  there  is  a  weekly  parade. 

The  guardroom  of  the  barracks  is  the  common  jail  of  the 
district.  It  is  in  charge  of  a  sergeant,  and  houses  not  only 
prisoners  awaiting  trial  but  also  those  sentenced  by  the  po- 
lice magistrates.  Members  of  the  police  force  who  have  vio- 
lated the  regulations  of  the  service  are  In  like  manner  con- 
fined in  the  guardroom.  In  some  instances  civilians  ap- 
pointed to  act  as  justices  of  the  peace  are  disposed  to  turn 
over  all  cases  to  the  police  officers,  on  the  ground  that  "the 
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lawyers  lake  exception  to  every  little  technicality,  and  are 
supported  by  the  *  court.'"  Hence  there  is  a  tendency  in 
some  of  the  rural  districts  for  the  police  authorities  to  assume 
all  magisterial  functions,  and  their  promptness  in  dealing 
with  offenders  has  won  for  them  general  confidence. 

Having  described  the  general  duties  of  the  force,  we  may 
now  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  its  discipline.  Members 
other  than  commissioned  officers,  who  are  accused  of  any  of 
the  following  offenses,  lay  themselves  liable  to  arrest  and 
trial : 

[a)  Dleobej'Sng  or  refuetng  to  obey  the  lawful  cCuniriand  of  or  striking 
hi  a  superior. 

(/')  Oppressive  or  tyrannical  conduct  toward  hi»  inferior. 

I,!')  IntoKiCBtjon,  howevier  slight, 

((/)  Having  intoxicating  liquor  illegaily  in  his  poEBe&Kion,  or  concealed. 

(*■)  Dirtctl_y  or  indirectly  receiving  an/  gratuity,  without  the  cointiM*^- 
G^ioner'E  sancijon,  or  sny  bribe. 

{/)  Wearing  anj.-  partj'  enibleim. 

{g)  Otherwise  mnnlfesting  political  partiftartdhip. 

(_A)  Overholdjng  any  CDrnplalnt. 

[(')  Ittuttnnub  or  insubordinate  conduct. 

(yj  Unduly  overholding  any  allowances  or  any  other  public  money  in- 
trusted to  him. 

[i)  Misapplying  or  Improperly  withholding  any  money  or  gooda  levi<^ 
under  any  warrant  or  tnken  from  any  prisoner. 

{!)  Divulging  any  nmtleror  thing  which  it  i^  his  duty  lo  ktep  secret. 

(m)  Making  any  anonymous  compJaint  to  the  government  or  the  commit' 
doner- 

(m)  Communicating,  without  the  conimie&Ioner'e  authority.,  either  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  to  the  public  press,  any  matter  or  thing  touching  the  force 

(a)  Willfully,  or  through  negligence  or  connivance,  allowing  any  prisoner 
to  escape. 

(/)  Using  any  cruel,  harsh,  or  unnecefsary  violence  toward  any  prison- 
er or  oihpr  peri^on. 

(y)  Leaving  any  poet  oti  which  he  haft  been  piUced  as  sentry  or  on.  olht-T 
duly. 

|,r)  Deserting  Or  absenting  himself  from  his  dutle*  or  quarters  without 
leave. 

{t)  Scandalous  or  Infamous  behavior. 

[f)  Disgraceful,  pi-ofan?,  or  grossly  ijnmOral  COijduCt. 

(m)  Violating  any  etaiidlng  order,  rule,  or  regulation,  or  any  order,  ml?. 
Or  regulation  hereafter  made. 

(r'l  Any  dUordcr  or  neglect  to  the  prejudice  of  morality  or  di8Cl[tllne,  nl- 
tJiough  not  tpectlied  in  IhU  act  or  in  any  rule  or  regulation. 

All  pecuniary  penalties  form  a  fund  which  is  applied  to 
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the  payment  of  rewards  for  good  conduct  or  meritorious 
services,  to  the  establishment  of  libraries  and  recreation 
rooms,  and  to  such  other  objects  for  the  benefit  of  the  force 
as  may  be  approved  of.  Offenses  by  the  commissioned  offi- 
cers are  tried  by  the  commissioner  in  a  summary  way,  and 
he  is  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses. 

Members  of  the  force  who  are  dismissed  or  discharged 
from  the  service  are  required  to  surrender  all  clothing,  arms, 
accoulerments,  horses,  and  other  things  used  by  the  police; 
while  desertion,  absence  without  leave,  refusal  to  do  duly, 
and  fraudulently  obtaining  admission  to  the  force  are  pun- 
ishable offenses.  The  Governor  in  council  is  further  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  arrangements  with  the  authorities  of 
any  pro\'iace  of  Canada  for  the  use  or  employment  of  the 
force,  and  may  agree  upon  the  amount  of  money  to  be  paid 
for  such  services.  He  also  establishes  the  precedence  and 
rank  in  the  force  of  the  several  commissioned  officers;  regu- 
lates and  prescribes  the  clothing,  arras,  training,  and  disci- 
pline of  the  men,  and  selects  the  places  at  or  near  which 
members  of  the  force  are  to  be  stationed. 

Following  is  the  compensation  received  by  the  police: 

ConimifiMoner,  per  annum $3, boo  oD 

A&6i:stant  commissioner,  per  annum i,6cw  va 

Ench  euperintendcnt,  per  annum... I1400  00 

EacK  intpeclQr,  per  annum 1,000  00 

Each  surgeon,  per  annum ,  1,400  00 

Each  etaS  sergeant,  per  dfem 3  00 

Each  con6ta.ble,  per  di«m , .....,,,,,,,.,,,  75 

Each  bugler > 40 

Frequent  patrols  are  kept  moving  all  over  the  country,  and 
at  least  one  commissioner  reports  that  *'  the  solution  of  the 
Indian  problem,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  find  them  work  at  fair 
wages,  with  prompt  pay."  '  The  growing  inclination  on  the 
part  of  this  race  to  make  money  seems  to  have  the  effect  of 
rendering  them  more  law-abiding,  and  in  many  districts  the 
able-bodied  men  are  hard  at  work.     The  Indians  are  also 
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buying  wagons  and  machttiery,  while  the  industrial  schools 
are  having-  a  civUizinff  influence,' 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  duties  of  the  inounted  police 
are  varied,  and  naturally  responsibilities  are  often  thrust 
upon  them  in  unorganized  districts,  which  ill  the  normal 
course  of  events  they  would  not  think  of  assuming.  Never- 
theless their  influence  is  usually  good ;  and  whether  acting  as 
satiilary  inspectors  where  persons  are  ignorant  of  the  laws  of 
health,  or  settling  small  disputes  betweeb  employe*-  and  ertl- 
ployedj  or  listening  to  complaints  regarding  food,  or  extend- 
ing medical  aid  to  those  who  need  it,  or  writing  and  reading 
letters  for  the  ignoraht,  or  securing  employmertt  for  those 
anxious  to  work,  or  performing  any  other  social  service— 
they  are  looked  up  to  and  trusted.  And  howeVer  widely  they 
may  sometimes  depart  from  their  ordinary  duties,  they  al- 
ways have  iii  mind  their  primary  object,  which  is  to  maintain 
the  peace. 

Throughout  the  various  police  districts  there  are  a  huitiber 
of  outposts  where  members  of  the  force  are  stationed,  and  it 
is  astonishing  what  a  wholesohie  influence  is  exerted  on  the 
rougher  elements  of  a  district  by  the  presence  of  even  a 
single  constable.  In  him  they  see  the  majesty  of  the  law, 
whilst  peaceable  citizens  breathe  easier  by  reason  of  his  prox- 
imity. 

Finally,  not  the  least  of  the  many  advantages  of  the 
mounted  police  is  the  magisterial  jurisdiction  conferred  on 
superintendents  and  inspectors.  Their  prompt  execution  of 
the  law  has  been  mentioned  already,  but  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
vey any  adequate  idea  of  the  good  results  flowing  from  the 
swift  administration  of  the  law,  especially  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. And  perhaps  an  even  greater  element  of  strength  on 
the  part  of  the  members  of  the  mounted  police  force  is  the 
fact  that  they  are  unbiased  by  party,  social,  or  religious  con- 
siderations, and  are  therefore  entirely  impersonal. 

B.  J.  Rahagb. 

'Report  of  the  CommtMiontr,  189S,  pp.  3,  4. 
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VERGIL  AS  A  MAGICIAN. 
Those  who  read  Vergil  may  not  all  be  acquainted  with  the 


reputation  which  he  bears  as  a  magician  m  Ihie  literature  of 
the  MidtJle  Agt;s-  Yet  to  this  famous  Roman  poet,  as  to  the 
Greek,  philosopher  Aristotle,  fnediteva!  authors  attributed  the 
practice  of  necromancy;  and  many  amusing  stories  are  rt- 
cordtid  of  these  classic  writers  in  regard  to  the  way  they  fig- 
ured in  the  rAle  of  magician.  Some  of  these  stories  repre- 
sent Vergil^ — ^for  it  is  he  of  whom  I  wish  here  to  speak — in  a 
light  entirely  different  from  that  in  which  moat  students  of 
the  Mantuan  bard  are  accustomed  to  view  him.  Theae  un- 
authentic legends  are  founds  for  the  most  part,  in  the  mediEcval 
metrical  romances;  and  it  is  to  a  few  of  these  numerous 
legends  that  I  here  wish  to  draw  popular  attention. 

These  legends  have  grown  up  in  part  out  of  the  circum- 
stances of  Vergil's  life.  I  therefore  give  a  very  meag-er 
sketch  of  the  poet's  life,  that  the  reader  may  more  readily 
see  how  such  legehds  developed.  Vergil,  like  most  of  the 
authors  who  enriched  Rome's  literature  and  made  it  live 
through  succeeding  generations,  was  not  born  in  the  Eternal 
City.  Andes,  near  Mantua,  a  little  town  in  Northern  Ilalj', 
was  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  the  time  was  the  15th  of 
October,  yo  B.C.  His  father,  a  man  of  Celtic  descent  and 
of  obscure  social  position,  had  the  good  sense  to  gi^'C  young 
V'ergil  a  liberal  education,  and  so  sent  him  to  Milan  and 
subsequently  to  Rome  to  pursue  his  studies.  But  his  resi- 
dence in  the  great  metropolis,  no  matter  how  prolonged,  was 
not  sufficient  to  rid  Vergil  of  a  certain  appearance  of  rustici- 
ty, which  be  acquired  when  a  boy  keeping  bees  on  his  fa- 
ther's farm.  Perhaps  it  is  this  very  circumstance  of  his  early 
life  that  imparts  to  his  poetrj'  that  woodland  odor  and  fresh- 
ness so  agreeable  to  the  appreciative  reader. 

When  the  fate  of  the  republic  was  sealed  by  the  issue  at 
Philippic  Vergil,  as  well  as  Horace,  was  among  those  who 
were  deprived  of  their  estates  in  order  to  make  room  for 
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Octaviua^s  victorious  velerans.  Northern  Italy  was  shown 
little  favqr  by  the  victors  because  that  province,  in  order  to 
be  loyal  to  the  republic,  had  been  compelled  to  be  disloyal 
to  the  ruler.  Vergil's  little  patrimony  was  therefore  confis- 
cated. The  story  goes  that  Vergil,  resisting  the  veteran  who 
had  come  to  take  possession  of  his  patrimony,  came  near 
being  struck  down  on  the  spot,  and  only  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing with  his  Hie  by  hastily  swimming  the  Mincio.  His  patri- 
mony confiscated,  the  tall,  slender  young  man,  of  frail 
constitution  and  shrinking  disposition,  made  his  way  to  Rome 
to  appeal  to  the  emperor  for  the  restitution  of  his  small  es- 
tate. The  suppliant  poet  soon  found  himself  converted  into 
a  complacent  courtier;  and  through  the  generous  patronage 
of  Ma?cenas  he  was  presented  with  a  magnificent  villa  on  a 
height  overlooking  the  beautiful  city  and  bay  of  Naples — that 
city  the  beauty  of  which  is  but  adequately  expressed  by  the 
saying,  now  proverbial:  "  See  Naples^  and  die!"  So,  sur- 
rounded by  the  charming  Neapolitan  scenery,  and  enjoying 
the  rich  favor  of  the  court,  the  poet  lived  and  sang  of  **  Arms 
and  the  Man,"  to  the  great  delight  of  his  own  and  succeed- 
ing ages.  Here  also»  in  accordance  with  his  own  reque&l, 
his  ashes  were  buried  in  September,  19  B.C.  Vergil  had 
undertaken,  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  what  was  intended 
to  be  a  prolonged  visit  to  the  East  for  the  purpose  of  studv- 
ing  philosophy  and  of  putting  the  finishing  touches  upon 
his  fttagimm  opus,  the  ^neid.  He  had  advanced  as  far  as 
Athens  when  he  met  the  emperor,  who,  returning  from  an 
Oriental  campaign,  persuaded  Vergil  to  accompany  him  to 
Italy.  The  poet  consented,  and  began  the  vo3*age  acro&$ 
the  Adriatic,  but  died  on  landing  at  Brindisi. 

**His  tomb,'"  to  quote  one  who  has  made  a  study  of  Ver- 
gil's influence  during  the  Middle  Ages,  *'soon  became  a 
8hrine»  where  poet  and  peasant,  philosopher  and  fisherman, 
alike  repaired  to  pay  a  tribute  of  veneration  to  departed 
genius  and  love  of  humanity.  It  still  stands  on  the  sunny 
slope,  half  hidden  in  a  tangle  of  vinea  and  cactus,  and 
though  modern  antiquarians,  in  their  skepticism,  would 
throw  doubt  on  its  authenticity,  they  cannot  despoil  it  of  its 
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interest,  II  is  a  small,  square,  vaulted  chamber,  unmistaka- 
bly a  Roman  cotumbarium,  containing  ten  niches  for  urns. 
The  urn  which  held  the  ashes  of  Vergil  was  of  marble,  sup- 
ported by  nine  small  pillars,  and  stood  alone,  opposite  the 
entrance.     It  bore  this  inscription; 

"Mantua  me  genuit,  Calabria  nte  rapuit,  tenet  nunc 
Pftrth«nop«;  cccini  patcui,  rura,  duces." 

The  urn  has  long  since  disappeared,  but  a  modern  stone  bear- 
ing the  same  inscription  has  been  placed  where  it  stood.  In 
1226  the  tomb  was  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  when 
Petrarch,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  **  Itinerary,"  was  taken  to  see 
it  by  King  Robert  of  Sicily,  and  here  he  planted  a  laurel  id 
memory  of  the  great  Latin  poet.  This  laurel  is  said  to  have 
existed  till  the  last  century,  when  It  was  gradually  destroyed 
by  reckless  curiosity-hunters.  In  1544  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, which  is  still  to  be  seen,  was  placed  in  the  adjoining 
wall  of  the  vineyard; 

"QuiciDcrci?  tumuli  liEiec  vestigial     Conditur  otiin 
lI1e  hie  qui  cecinit  pa&cua^  rura,  duces." 

I  have  already  called  attention  elsewhere  to  the  high  esteem 
in  which  Vergil  was  held  by  the  Church  Fathers.  I  have 
shown  also  how  his  famous  Fourth  Eclogue  won  for  him 
the  reputation  of  a  prophet,  who  foretold  the  coming  of  the 
Saviour,  and  how  this  traditional  interpretation  lingered  in 
literature  till  Popes  ** Messiah,"  which  he  called  a  sacred 
eclogue  written  in  imitation  of  Vergil's  *'^Pollio."  There  is 
a  beautiful  legend  that  when  St.  Paul  landed  at  Puteoli,  on 
his  way  to  Rome,  he  turned  aside  from  his  journey  to  visit 
the  tomb  of  the  heathen  poet  who  in  ignorance  had  prophe- 
sied the  advent  of  Christ;  and  as  he  stood  by  the  tomb  he 
lamented  the  fact  that  he  had  not  lived  earlier  to  offer  the 
poet  the  gospel  of  the  Saviour  whom  he  had  so  dimly  fore- 
seen and  foretold.  *'  What  a  man  I  should  have  made  of 
thee,  O  Vergil,"  said  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  "had 
I  only  met  thee  in  thy  lifetime  I  "  During  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  the  mass  of  St*  Paul's  day  was  celebrated  at  Mantua, 
a  hj-inn  was  always  sung  which  embodies  this  legend. 
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It  was  during  the  misty  mediaeval  period  of  the  world's 
history  that  Vergil's  reputation  as  a  might}-  magician  gained 
currency  and  acceptance,  and  he  therefore  became  known 
as  one  who  had 

Learned  the  art  that  none  may  name 
In  Padun  tar  be/ond  the  Kca. 

In  some  of  the  metrical  romances,  from  having  been  exalted 
to  the  rank  of  a  saint  he  is  degraded  to  the  level  of  a  mere 
wizard. 

In  the  fifteeoth  century  Hemmerlio  related  how  a  devil 
made  Vergil  the  happy  possessor  of  the  magical  book  of 
Solo^mon^  on  the  condition  of  hEs  releasing  hitn  from  a  bottle 
in  which  he  was  stopped  up.  Vtrgil  was  astonished  at  the 
gigantic  size  of  the  devil  thtit  came  out  of  the  bottle;  and. 
thinking  it  unwise  for  such  a  monster  to  be  at  large,  he  cun- 
ningly said  to  the  devil  by  way  of  challenging  him:  '*  Sure- 
ly you  could  not  reduce  yourself  to  the  size  of  that  bottle 
again?  "  The  devil  thereupon  accepted  the  bantering  chal- 
lengCf  and  gradually  diminished  his  proportions  till  he  had 
returned  into  the  bottle,  when  Vergil  immediately  clapped 
the  cork  into  its  place,  and  the  devil  waa  imprisoned  forever, 
Vergil,  however,  got  possession  of  the  book  of  magic,  and 
thus  made  himself  master  of  the  black  art.  This  story,  the 
reader  will  obser\'e,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  fisherman  and  the  jinn  in  the  ^'Arabian  Nights."  The 
belief  that  Vergil  was  in  leagtie  with  devils,  like  the  Faust 
legend,  was  vfiry  widespl^ad  throughout  EuropCi  and  long 
lingered  as  a  lltefary  tradition. 

Another  interesting  story  representing  Vergil  as  the  savior 
of  Rome  is  found  in  the  "  Seven  Wise  Masters."  According 
to  this  legend,  in  the  reign  of  Octavitis,  who  was  inordinate- 
ly fond  of  gold,  the  Romans  conquered  all  thetr  reighboriog 
nations  and  oppressed  them  grievously,  so  much  so  that  they 
determined  to  enter  into  a  defehsive  alliance  against  the  Ro- 
mans for  their  common  preservation.  To  offset  the  effect 
of  this  alliance  Vergil  contrii-ed  a  tower  in  which  there  were 
as  many  images  as  there  were  kingdoms  in  the  world,  and  in 
the  head  of  ^acb  image  he  placed  a  bell,  so  that  if  any  king- 
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dom  undertook  to  rebel  against  Rome  the  image  of  that 
kingdom  would  ring  his  bell,  and  the  Romans,  thus  warned, 
would  prepare  to  attack  the  revolting  nation  and  force  it  into 
submission  before  the  other  powers  of  the  aUiance  could 
be  aroused.  At  length  three  kings,  whom  the  Romans  had 
oppressed  beyond  endurance,  consulted  how  to  avenge  them- 
selves, and  resolved  that  the  tower  should  be  attacked.  Three 
wise  men  thereupon  engaged  to  destroy  the  tower,  and  with 
three  pots  filled  with  gold  they  started  for  Rome.  The 
three  vessels  of  gold  they  buried  in  the  ground — one  outside 
the  city,  and  the  remaiuiag  two  within  the  walls  in  different 
places.  Then  they  approached  the  King  Octavius,  and  as 
magicians  informed  hini  that  the  city  abounded  in  hidden 
treasure,  and  that  they  had  come  to  discover  it  for  him  and 
give  him  all  they  found.  Accordingly  they  set  to  work  and 
found  the  treasures  they  had  hidden,  one  after  the  other  in 
order.  They  then  informed  the  king  that,  according  to  a 
dream  they  had  had,  a  treasure  greater  than  any  they  had 
yet  discovered  lay  hidden  under  the  very  foundation  of  the 
tower  in  the  castle*  At  this  announcement  Octavius  was 
slartled,^  fqr  he  knew  that  the  safety  of  his  empire  depended 
upon  the  maintenance  oi  the  images  in  the  tower.  When, 
however,  they  assured  him  that  they  could  dig  under  the 
tower  without  in  the  least  impairing  its  strength,  Octavius, 
such  was  his  greed  for  goid,  assented.  They  were  there- 
fore let  into  the  tower,  and  in  the  night  undermined  the  foun- 
dations so  that  by  the  time  they  got  out  of  the  city  the  tower 
fell  with  a  mighty  crash.  Thus  was  destroyed  the  palladium 
of  Rome,  and  her  enemies  goon  came  and  overran  the  city 
and  carried  away  Octavius  hinjself,  who  afterwards  became 
a  schoolmaster  and  taught  in  the  island  of  Merlin. 

Quite  an  amusing  story  is  told  of  Vergil  as  a  lover.  He 
is  represented  as  in  love  with  the  emperor's  daughter,  who 
did  not  returd  his  ardent  passion.  Wishing,  however^  to 
punish  him  severely  for  his  presumption,  she  proposed  to  in- 
troduce him  secretly  into  her  apartments  by  lifting  him  by  a 
rope  through  the  window  under  cover  of  darkness.  At  the 
appointed  hour  Vergil  placed  himself  in  the  basket,  and  the 
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princess  and  her  maids  drew  hira  up  till  the  basket  was  half- 
way up,  when  they  left  him  hanging  in  the  air.  Despite 
his  prayers  and  protestations  he  was  left  suspended  there  till 
day,  when  his  identity  was  revealed,  and  the  emperor  or- 
dered him  to  be  taken  down  and  beheaded*  But  on  reach- 
ing the  ground  he  immediately  effected  his  escape  by  his 
magical  arts.  In  order  to  avenge  himself  for  such  cruel 
treatment,  as  soon  as  ht:  was  a  safe  distance  from  the  city  he 
worked  a  spell  by  which  all  the  fires  in  Rome  were  extin- 
guished, and  they  could  not  be  lighted  again  except  by  the 
shameful  public  exposure  of  the  emperor's  daughter.  This 
legend,  like  the  others  related,  does  injustice  to  the  bachelor 
poet:  he  had  too  lofty  a  regard  for  woman,  to  judge  from  his 
portrayal  of  Dido,  to  subject  her  to  public  shame  and  expo- 
sure, even  though  he  did  say,  "A  thing  of  whims  and  fancies 
is  woman  ever,"  variuiti  at  fniUabilc  semper  femina. 

Several  of  the  Vergilian  legends,  as  might  be  expected, 
are  connected  with  Naples  and  its  vicinity.  Hig  name  is 
preserved  in  the  Grotto  of  Vergil,  which  is  the  oldest  tunnel 
that  pierces  the  hill  of  Posilippo.  The  local  tradition  in 
regard  to  the  origin  of  this  tunnel  is  that  VergtU  in  order  to 
shorten  the  journey  of  the  Italian  peasants  from  the  Phlegraen 
Fields  to  Naples^a  philanthropic  purpose — -by  magic  built  this 
tunnel  in  one  night.  In  the  vicinity  of  Naples  the  sailors  still 
point  out  the  Rocks  of  Vergil.  In  one  of  the  public  squares 
of  the  city,  several  centuries  ago,  there  used  to  stand  a  colos- 
sal bronze  horse,  which  tradition  asserted  was  erected  by  the 
magic  hand  of  the  poet  and  endowed  with  healing  powers 
for  all  equine  maladies.  Its  talismanic  efficacy  was  at  last 
destroyed  by  the  workmen  to  whom  the  task  of  repairing 
the  statue  had  been  intrusted.  Prompted  by  sheer  curiosity 
to  know  what  could  be  hidden  in  the  horse  to  impart  to  it 
such  wonderful  power,  the  workmen  opened  the  statue,  and 
thus,  so  the  story  goes,  the  colossal  bronze  horse  was  de- 
prived of  all  its  virtue.  In  1322  the  Archbishop  of  Naples 
ordered  the  bronze  to  be  melted  down  and  cast  into  a  bell 
for  the  local  cathedral.  The  head,  however,  was  preserved, 
and  may  now  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  Naples. 
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Conrad  of  Querfurt,  on  his  visit  to  Naples  for  the  dire 
purpose  of  reducing  its  fortifications,  gathered  a  number  of 
Vergilian  legends,  among  which  he  mentions  the  story  of  the 
colossal  horae.  **It  was  a  notable  fatality^'"  wrote  he,  "that 
we  should  have  been  sent  to  destroy  those  walls  which  had 
been  raised  by  the  chant  of  philosophers.  Another  strange 
thing  was  that  the  model  of  the  city,  inclosed  by  the  magic  art 
of  Vergil  in  a  slender-necked  bottle  of  glass,  was  of  no  effica- 
cy in  saving  the  city  from  capture  and  pillage.  For  we  have 
obtained  possession  not  only  of  the  bottle  and  its  contents, 
but  also  of  the  city ;  and  we  have  razed  the  walls  in  isiccord- 
arce  with  the  imperial  mandate,  without  the  talisman.  How- 
ever, it  may  be  that  an  almost  imperceptible  crack  which  we 
found  in  the  glass  was  sufficient  to  destroy  its  magical  virtue 
and  make  it  an  injury  to  the  city."  • 

Gervase  of  Tilbury^  who  in  company  with  Philipj  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Salisbury*  visited  Naples  in  the  year  1190,  tells 
of  the  good  fortune  which  he  encountered  on  arriving  in  the 
city.  They  had  come  from  Salerno  in  the  hope  of  securing 
a  ship  to  take  them  to  the  siege  of  Acre,  and  immediately 
on  arriving  got  a  ship  for  the  desired  purpose  and  at  the 
price  they  named.  They  related  to  Archdeacon  Pina- 
telli,  whom  they  called  on,  their  success  in  accomplishing 
their  mission  without  trouble  or  delay.  "Ah,"  said  he,  "by 
which  gate  did  you  enter  the  city?*'  When  told  by  the 
'* Porta  Nolana."  the  archdeacon  replied:  "Just  as  I  had 
supposed.  Now,"  he  added,  "in  order  that  you  may  see 
what  wonders  Vergil  wrought  for  our  city,  I  beg  you  to  fol- 
low me,  that  I  may  show  you  a  memorial  of  him."  They 
thereupon  accompanied  the  kind  archdeacon  to  the  "^^ Porta 
Nolana ;  "  and  there  he  pointed  out  to  his  visitors  two  heads  in 
marble — the  one  sad.  the  other  joyous — which  stood  the  one 
on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left  side  of  the  gate.  Pina- 
telli  then  explained  that  those  who  entered  the  city  by  the 
left,  where  the  sad  figure  stood,  always  had  bad  luck;  where- 
as those  who  entered,  as  Gervase  and  his  companion  had 
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done,  by  the  right,  where  the  mirthful  head  stood,  invariably 
had  good  tuck.  Such,  adds  Gervaae,  was  the  reason  for  his 
noteworthy  success* 

Gervase  and  Conrad  both  describe  the  famous  healing 
springs  at  Pozzuoli,  and  attribute  their  wonderful  efficacy  to 
the  magical  skill  of  Vergil,  who  is  said  to  have  imparted  to 
the  waters  their  curative  power  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 
Over  each  fountain  Vergil  placed  an  inscription  stating  the 
names  of  th?  maladies  for  which  its  waters  were  a  specific. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  the  physicians  ot'  the  iamous  school 
of  Salerno,  finding  that  their  fees  were  greatly  diminished 
by  reason  of  the  iar-reaching  fame  of  these  springs,  crossed 
over  to  Naples,  and  under  cover  of  darkness  completely  de- 
faced the  inscriptions,  so  that  the  people  could  not  know 
what  diseases  the  waters  of  each  particular  spring  were  good 
for.  On  their  return  from  the  accomplishment  of  their  ne- 
farious plan  Providence,  the  chronicler  relates  with  evident 
complacency,  punished  the  wicked  Salernian  doctors  by  ship- 
wraeking^  them  in  the  bay  and  permittinj^  only  one  lo  escnpe 
to  tell  the  tale. 

Wlien  Vergil  the  enchanter  had  begun  to  grow  old,  he  de- 
termined to  renew  his  youth.  He  took  with  him,  so  the  legend 
runs,  his  trusted  servant  to  a  castle  outside  of  the  town. 
Here  he  commanded  his  servant  to  cut  him  in  pieces,  salt  his 
remains,  put  them  in  a  barrel  under  a  lamp,  and  keep  this 
lamp  burning  for  nine  days,  when  the  rejuvenation  was  to 
take  place  and  he  was  to  come  forth  from  the  barrel  a  vig- 
orous youth.  The  servant  executed  the  order  faithfully, 
though  he  was  devotedly  attached  to  his  master.  But  on  the 
seventh  day  the  emperor  missed  the  poet,  and  compelled  the 
servant,  under  penalty  of  death,  to  disclose  the  secret  of  hia 
master's  whereabouts.  Thereupon  the  servant  reluctantly 
conducted  the  emperor  into  the  cellar  of  the  castle,  where 
lay  the  body  of  Vergil,  cut  up  and  salted  in  a  barrel,  and  a 
lamp  burning  above  it.  Filled  with  indignation  at  what  he 
conceived  to  be  nothing  but  foul, murder,  the  emperor  drew 
his  sword  and  felled  the  faithful  servant  to  the  ground.  On 
looking  into  the  barrel  the  emperor  beheld  the  body  of  a 
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young  child,  which  exclaimed,  '*  Cursed  be  the  time  that 
you  ever  came  here,"  and  then  vanished.  Thus  the  spell 
was  broken,  and  Vergil  never  again  returned  to  life. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  numerous  legends  which  crys- 
tallized around  Vergil's  name  during  the  dark  ages;  and  it 
requires  no  very  vivid  imagination  to  see  how  in  those  credu- 
lous times  the  circumstances  of  the  poet's  life  would  naturally 
lend  themselves  to  the  growth  of  such  legends. 

Edwin  W.  Bowbn. 

Randolph-Macon  College,  Va.    * 
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THE  NOVEL  IN  RECENT  CRITICISM,' 

Twenty  years  ago  any  suggestion  of  the  treatment  of  the 
novel  as  a  distinct  and  serious  literary  form  would  have  been 
regarded  by  the  majority  of  readers  as  out  of  the  question, 
if  indeed  not  a  trifle  absurd.  To  be  sure,  most  of  the  novels 
which  we  now  call  great  were  written  before  that  time ;  men 
and  women  had  put  their  best  thought  and  life  experience 
into  prose  fiction,  but  '*the  novel,*'  as  generally  spoken  of| 
included  in  a  prominent  place  too  many  of  the  class  of  Mrs. 
Southworth*s,  the  Duchess's,  and  Ouida*s  lucubrations  to 
win  critical  attention.  Books  of  this  latter  class,  in  an  ever 
cheapening  and  degenerating  style  of  binding,  are  with  us 
still,  while  publications  scarcely  more  worthy  find  a  ready 
sale  each  year,  yet  we  now  frankly  admit  the  importance  Of 
the  novel  as  a  serious  means  of  expression.  It  is  not  only  in 
the  breadth  of  its  appeal,  but  also  in  the  worth  of  its  content, 
that  the  novel  holds  the  foremost  place  in  modern  literature. 

The  thoroughgoing  student  of  the  question,  who  uses  all 
of  the  German  university  theses  on  the  Greek  tale  of  won- 
drous adventure,  the  mediaeval  romatty  and  the  Italian  pas- 
toral as  displayed  in  Sannazaro's  "Arcadia,"  will  be  able  to 
trace,  in  a  vvay  satisfactory  to  himself  at  least,  the  novel's 
growth  from  a  mere  mustard  seed  of  a  beginning.  Yet»  with 
this  long  run  in  preparation  for  its  starting  jump,  by  the  time 
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of  Elizabeth  the  novel  in  English  can  boast  of  an  extremely 
slight  advance.  Lyly's  word-juggling  "Euphues,"  the  ex^ 
travagant  tale  of  somewhat  picaresque  adventure,  **Jack 
Wilton,"  and  the  long,  fanta&tic,  and  tediously^  charming 
"Arcadia"  of  Sidney,  are  the  only  books  whose  importance 
can  ask  a  stretching  of  the  term  novel  so  as  to  include  them. 
These  are  clearly  of  less  significance  than  the  drama  and 
Several  kinds  of  poetical  composition,  and  a  brief  considera- 
tion of  circumstances  will  make  the  causes  of  this  plain. 

With  a  reading  public  as  small  as  that  of  the  time  of  Eliz- 
abeth no  one  thought  of  writing  novels  for  money — the  sole 
raison  d'etre  oi  many  modern  books.  On  the  other  hand, 
literature  as  a  professioq  was  practically  non-existent; 
and  as  no  gentleman  concerned  himself  with  literature 
save  as  an  *'  accomplishment/'  there  was  lacking  also  the 
impulse  of  fame  to  foster  the  development  of  prose.  Money 
was  to  be  made  in  the  drama,  and  what  fame  literature  had 
to  give  was  to  be  won  in  the  various  kinds  of  verse,  the  lyric 
and  the  sonnet  being  the  most  popular  because  capable  of 
being  produced  in  the  brit^fest  space  of  time.  These  con- 
ditions and  this  altitude  lasted  well  into  the  seventeenth 
century,  especially  with  the  Cavalier  party;  but  the  religioua 
and  moral  upheaval  and  relapse  due  to  the  Puritan  Revolution, 
and  the  involuntary  stay  of  many  cultured  Englishmen  abroad, 
brought  about  new  tendencies. 

From  the  '*Arcadia"  to  the  "Spectator,''  however,  the  En- 
glish prose  of  the  kind  we  have  to  deal  with  is  of  the  slight- 
est importance.  Outside  the  ranks  of  artistic  prose — prose 
meant,  as  the  novel  is,  primarily  to  give  pleasure — there  are 
o£  course  the  infinitely  numerous  controversial  tracts  about 
the  civil  war,  to  the  end  of  which  even  Prof.  Gardiner  has 
Dot  come ;  but  these  are  frankly  non-literary.  The  literary 
prose  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  represented  by  the  su- 
perb difficulty  of  the  **Areopagitica,"'  the  lucid  prefaces  of 
Dryden,  and  the  simple  truth  of  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress." 
There  is  a  remarkable  advance  already  in  the  power  and 
flexibility  of  English  prose,  but  as  yet  few  premonitions  of 
the  novel* 
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After  all  the  inv*estigation  which  one's  patience  will  stand 
into  sources,  analogies,  and  the  like,  one  is  tempted  to  drop 
as  worthless  the  results  up  to  this  point,  and  to  find  the  real 
beginning  of  the  English  novel  in  the  clever  idea  of  Steele 
and  its  cleverer  execution  by  Addison.  Unity  and  plot  have 
come  to  be  so  important  in  the  modern  novel  that  the  idea 
that  this  form  of  literary  art  could  have  its  origin  in  any  pro- 
duction so  loosely  articulated  as  the  "Spectator"  papers 
seems  unreasonable  untiS  a  moment's  thought  is  given.  Then 
"The  Vicar  of  Wakefield"  and  the  whole  series  of  eighteenth 
centurj"  novels  rise,  with  their  character  sketches,  incident, 
description,  and  sermons,  all  hung  on  the  slightest  thread  of 
a  plot.  In  the  de  Coverley  papers  we  have  all  of  the  es- 
sential concomitants  of  the  novel  save  the  desire  on  the  part 
qf  the  public  to  have  this  particular  portion  of  their  amuse- 
ment served  in  "two  volumes  of  twelves"  rather  than  in 
daily  papers  which"  could  be  read  in  the  intervals  of  a  break- 
fast. A  convincing  proof  that  the  essay  periodicals  of  Queen 
Anne's  time  are  the  immediate  forerunner  of  the  eiffhteenth 
century  novel  is  to  be  found  on  a  comparison  of  the  papers 
relating  to  Sir  Roger  de  Covedey  with  *'  The  Vjcar  of  Wake- 
field." There  is  a  similarity  in  the  two  central  figures,  in 
the  treatment  of  women,  though  this  is  a  slight  element  in 
the  de  Coverley  papers,  and  in  the  whole  attitude  towards 
life.  -^^  The  Vicar,"  with  its  ceaseless  charm,  has  an  absurd 
plot,  and  these  papers  of  Addison  have  no  plot  with  their 
ceaseless  charm.  Both  arc  the  reproduction  of  life  by  men 
of  keen  insight  and  kindly  wisdom,  and  both  afford  to  their 
readers  the  endless  satisfaction  of  saying  of  these  scenes 
from  life,  "How  true  that  is!  I've  noticed  it  a  thousand 
times,  but  never  had  the  power  to  express  it  once." 

We  have,  of  course,  no  means  of  knowing  with  accuracy 
how  many  more  people  read  as  a  constant  amusement  after 
the  great  success  of  the  "  Spectator  "  than  before,  but  this  in- 
crease was  striking  enough  to  provoke  much  contemporary 
comment.  Therefore,  besides  furnishing,  in  those  papers 
which  concern  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  an  immediate  prede- 
cessor of  the  novel,  Addison  and  Steele  were  carefully  nurs- 
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ing  the  infant  reading  public  o£  England  from  the  milk  of  a 
semi-weekly  character  sketch  up  to  the  sohd  meat  to  which 
it  was  to  turn  when  "  Pamela"  appeared  in  1740. 

From  Addison  and  Defoe,  through  Richardson,  Fielding, 
Smollet,  and  Goldsmith  to  Scott,  Dickens,  and  Thackeray 
the  rivulet  of  artistic  prose  increases  into  a  lordly  stream. 
Since  men  began  to  write  for  the  general  reading  public  and 
not  for  patrons,  people  of  the  mode,  or  an  aristocracy  whose 
title  to  judge  things  literary  was  based  on  an  ability  to  write 
Latin  verses  which  would  scan,  it  seems  clear  to  us  that  there 
has  been  no  time  during  which  the  preeminent  importance 
of  the  novel  could  rightly  be  doubted.  No  one  could  op- 
pose a  novel  to  the  success  .  which  Pope's  "Homer" 
achieved,  but  the  public  to  which  this  paying  translation  ap- 
pealed was  wonderfully  small.  As  soon  as  Addison  and 
Steele  had  got  their  public  into  a  slight  degree  of  self-con- 
sciousness, it  was  going  to  neglect  the  hard  and  brilliant 
Pope  for  the  gush  and  tears  of  Richardson, 

Yet  the  satire  and  the  dramai  the  ode  and  the  narrative 
poem  were  not  to  be  superseded  without  a  struggle;  if  peo- 
ple read  the  novels,  they  talked  about  and  quoted  the  poema, 
and  bought  gilt  copies  for  their  front-room  tables.  The  im- 
mense conservatism  of  the  English  universities,  whose  literary 
ideals  were  all  formed  by  the  dead  languages  in  which  the 
novel  did  not  exist,  has  delayed  the  critical  recognition  of 
the  place  of  the  novel  long  after  that  place  was  u  reality. 
No  poem  in  this  century*  save  perhaps  some  of  Scott's  and 
Byron's  "  Childe  Harold,'^  has  gained  one  tithe  of  the  popular 
applause  which  a  hundred  volumes  of  fiction  have  enjoyed. 
For  ^ood  or  ill,  every  other  literary  form,  from  the  epic  to 
that  creation  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Macaulay  type 
of  review-essay,  has  been  hopelessly  vanquished  by  the  novel, 
and  even  the  professional  critics  are  seeing  that  the  novel  is 
really  what  it  has  been  for  decades — the  literary  form  in 
which  the  mind  and  Hie  of  this  period  are  to  find  expression. 
What  the  drama  was  to  Shakespeare,  the  satire  to  Pope,  and 
the  meditative  poem  to  Wordsworth,  the  novel  is  to  the  think- 
ers and  creators  of  this  generation.     There  can  be  no  clearer 
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proof  that  this  is  now  recognized  by  all  than  the  publication 
in  the  last  few  years  of  a  number  of  books  intended  to  guide 
the  student  and  general  reader  in  the  systematic  study  of  the 
novel. 

Publishers  recognized  the  need  of  some  book  of  criticism 
on  the  novel  before  the  critics  in  colleges  did^  and  we  began 
several  years  ago  to  have  essays,  more  or  less  lengthy,  on 
the  novel  treated  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  novelist-  Many 
wise  and  bright  things  have  been  said  by  these  writers,  as  is 
to  be  expected  when  men  speak  of  that  whereby  they  earn 
their  bread,  though  it  is  a  little  amusing  to  see  how  carefully 
each  writer  "praises  the  ship  that  carries  him  over,"  whether 
it  be  the  novel  of  adventure,  the  romance  of  travel  and  for- 
eign life,  or  fiction  of  scrupulous  realism.  One  novelist, 
who  seems  to  have  in  his  make-up  a  little  more  of  the  merce- 
nary than  we  like  to  attach  to  the  creators  of  our  heroes,  de- 
clares that  to  him  the  no\*el  is  a  *'  pocket  theater, "^  thus  gain- 
ing, straightway,  freedom  to  be  as  frivolous  as  we  allow  our 
stage  to  be;  another  who  reiterates  what  we  all  acknowledge 
yet  often  forget — namely,  that  if  a  novel  is  true  it  cannot  be 
wicked  or  weak — wishes  to  remove  from  the  high  place  to 
which  the  world  has  assigned  them  too  many  of  the  novels 
which  do  not  come  under  the  taw  of  his  minute  realism. 
There  are  with  authors,  as  with  readers,  the  two  conflicting 
desires  of  having  the  novel  remove  you  from  the  world,  and 
of  having  it  help  you  to  keep  your  mind  on  the  world  so  as 
to  solve  better  your  own  problems. 

Another  class  qf  books  dealing  with  the  novel  is  mucli 
more  practical  and  its  authors  more  free  from  the  charge  of 
having  an  as  to  grind.  These  come  in  recognition  pf  the 
fact  that  the  reading  public,  especially  the  feminine  and  more 
responsive  portion  of  it,  is  reading  novels  steadily,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so;  books  of  this  kind  try,  therefore,  to  make 
this  absorbing  time-destroyer  somewhat  more  of  an  intellec- 
tual exercise  and  somewhat  less  of  a  narcotic.  Accordingly 
with  various  devices  for  club  readings  and  the  like,  they  try 
to  arouse  interest  in  the  great  novels  which  are  really  worth 
reading.     The  good  that  is  done  by  such  books  and  by  the 
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clubs  which  they  suggest,  in  the  one  particular  of  lessening 
the  terrible  monoiony  of  life  in  small  places,  fully  justifies 
their  existence  and  multiplication. 

The  critical  treatment  of  the  novel,  its  investigation  as  one 
of  the  distinct  forms  of  literary  art  comparable  in  impor- 
tance to  the  epic,  the  drama,  or  the  narrative  poem*  came 
naturally  somewhat  later,  and  it  is  decidedly  a  more  schol- 
arly undertaking  than  could  be  expected  of  the  authors  of 
books  of  the  foregoing  classes.  Critics  of  ability  and  wide 
reading  are  bringing  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  the 
beat  they  have  of  time  and  thought;  here  is  a  historical  ac- 
count of  the  novel,  here  a  critical  study  of  it  aa  a  form  of 
literary  art,  here  a  careful  and  scholarly  compendium  of  the 
facts  which  a  serious  student  of  the  novel  will  desire  to  know. 
All  the  recent  manuals  on  English  literature  have  tried  to  do 
justice  to  the  important  place  of  the  novel,  and  in  1898  Dr. 
Wells,  iti  a  volume  entitled  ''A  Century  of  French  Fiction," 
added  a  careful  study  from  Chateaubriand  to  Zola  of  what  has 
long  been  acknowledged  the  chief  literary  ^c«re  in  France. 
Besides  the  wide  reading  in  the  special  Betd  of  fiction  that  any- 
thing like  an  adequate  treatment  of  the  novel  demands,  Dr. 
Wells  brought  to  his  work  a  breadth  of  scholarship  and  a 
crispness  of  style  that  are  lamentably  absent  in  most  of  the 
books  of  this  class. 

In  1899  the  Macmitlans  published  "The  Development  of 
the  English  Novel/'  by  Prof.  Wilbur  L.  Cross,  of  Yale, 
and  this  year  the  same  house  put  forth  "The  Evolution  of 
the  English  Novel,"  by  Prof.  Francis  Hovey  Stoddard, 
of  the  University  of  New  York.  These  two  books  imme- 
diately challenge  a  comparison  with  a  volume  by  Prof. 
Raleigh,  published  by  the  Scribners  several  years  ago,  and 
it  is  well  for  them  that  a  marked  difference  of  purpose  pre- 
vents an  exact  balancing  of  good  and  bad  points.  Prof, 
Raleigh  gave  a  short  sketch  of  the  novel  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  publication  of  "■  Waverley,"  tracing  carefully 
prose  fiction  in  its  rise  into  importance  from  the  Greek  novel 
of  marvelous  adventure  through  the  romances  of  chivalry, 
euphuism,  and  arcadianism  down  to  the  firm  ground  of  the 
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de  Coverley  papers.  "The  Development  of  the  English 
Novel"  touches  only  lightly  on  all  that  precedes  Defoe,  and 
takes  practically  the  date  of  *•  Pamela,"  1740,  as  the  begin- 
ning. It  aims  to  furnish  an  aid  to  the  student  and  gen- 
eral reader  in  understanding  the  importance  of  the  novel 
and  in  judging  particularly  the  novelists  of  this  century.  It 
IS)  in  its  treatment  of  the  work  of  each  novelist,  as  the  re- 
sultant of  his  own  genius  and  the  artistic  heritage  of  his  pred- 
ecessors that  the  justification  of  the  title  "  Development  "  is 
to  be  found.  Richardson  was  a  road  breaker;  Fielding  in 
his  novels  reacted  against  the  sentiment  of  the  author  of 
'*  Pamela,"  and  swung  the  pendulum  far  the  other  way ;  and 
Goldsmith,  in  "Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  benefited  from  the 
work  of  both,  producing  a  masterpiece  of  sane,  healthy,  and 
at  the  same  time  delicately  tender  fiction.  As  Fielding's 
naturalism  came  in  reaction  against  Richardson's  too  roseate 
view  of  life,  so  Thackeray's  was  a  reaction  against  that  of 
Dickens;  but  in  between  Fielding  and  Thackeray,  who  are 
often  compared,  came  Scott,  adding  a  new  element  of  in- 
terest in  opening  up  the  field  of  history.  So  Prof.  Cross 
would  show  the  continual  forward  movement  of  literature 
arising  from  the  alternate  supremacy  of  the  realism  or  ideal- 
ism in  our  nature. 

There  is  truth  undoubtedly  in  this,  but  in  order  to  make  a 
thesis  of  this  nature  attractive  in  form  it  would  be  oecessarj" 
to  devote  a  volume^  perhaps  not  as  large  as  the  one  we  are 
considering,  wholly  to  the  facts  supporting  it,  cutting  out  all 
superfluous  literary  history.  Any  attempt  to  point  out  in  a 
way  that  would  seem  sympathetic  to  the  partisans  of  each  of 
the  nineteenth  century  novelists  the  significance  of  George 
Kliot,  Hardy,  or  Dickens,  would  involve  a  task  herculean; 
for  the  modern  novel,  especially  as  it  advances  toward  the 
problem  stage,  seems  to  have  aims  and  purposes  inversely  as 
it  has  the  elements  of  interest.  Time  has  not  had  a  chance 
to  sift,  and,  until  it  does,  a  critical  treatment  of  the  English 
novel  of  this  century  is  not  for  a  single  volume. 

It  was,  perhaps,  in  recognition  of  this  fact  that  Prof. 
Stoddard  outlined  his  plan  of  treatment  in  '*The  Evolution 
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of  the  English  Novel,"  He  applies  to  the  study  of  the  novel 
a  theory  as  much  like  Prof.  Cross's  as  **  evolution "  is 
like  "  development,"  practically  the  same  principle,  with  a 
difference  in  statement  only.  There  is  one  definite  idea  of 
whose  truth  he  is  convinced,  and  which  he  wishes  to  make 
plain.  Divesting  himself,  therefore,  of  all  the  impedimenta 
of  literary  history,  and  of  all  the  critical  seeking  for  values 
not  necessary  to  his  subject,  Prof,  Stoddard  gives  the  whole 
of  his  volume  to  a  consideration  of  those  few  novels  which 
manifest  most  plainly  what  he  believes  a  phenomenon  true 
of  all  novels. 

He  applies  himself  more  directly  to  the  investigation  of 
the  rise  of  personality  in  the  novel.  The  first  novel)  he 
takes  it,  which  is  essential  to  show  the  truth  of  this  cooUnu- 
oua  development  13  *' Robinson  Crusoe*"  and  *' Robinson 
Crusoe"  is  the  novel  of  adventure,  is  concerned  purely 
with  the  externals  of  life.  There  is  no  human  interest  save 
that  aroused  in  this  one  man,  no  domestic,  no  social  life  of 
any  sort.  The  modern  novel  and  the  novel  of  the  future  are 
so  entirely  different  from  this  remote  prototype  that  we  hesi- 
tate not  a  little  before  we  class  them  together,  and  we  do  so 
finally  only  because  of  a  barrenness  in  our  critical  nomen- 
clature, and  the  awkwardness  that  results  if  we  invent  com- 
pound nouns  to  suit  our  meaning.  At  the  last  stage  to  which 
we  have  come  in  this  evolution,  the  characteristics  of  a  good 
novel,  says  Prof.  Stoddard,  are  a  scientific  seeking  for  truth 
and  a  seriousness  commensurate  with  this  aim:  the  material 
with  which  the  novel  occupies  itself  is  not  external  adven- 
ture, but  the  adventure,  the  experience  of  the  soul  in  a 
highly  organized  social  body.  "A  good  novel  is  an  inductive 
study  in  sociological  biology."  There  has  been  a  continual 
evolution  from  the  external  and  lower  to  the  internal  and 
spiritual. 

This  theory,  if  truer  should  be  manifest  in  the  novel  of 
Personality,  in  the  novel  of  Historj-,  in  the  novel  of  Ro- 
mance, in  the  novel  of  Purpose.  For  investigation  in  the 
first  class,  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  *•  Pride  and  Preju- 
dice,"    "Jane    Eyre,"    and    "The    Scarlet  Letter,"    are 
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chosen;  in  the  second  class,  support  for  the  theory  ig  found 
in  the  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  history  which  came 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  plus  the  reaUzation  of  the  value 
of  the  individual  soul,  due  to  the  forces  which  brought, 
in  politics,  the  French  Revolution,  and  in  literature  the 
interest  in  the  life  of  a  commonplace  individual,  **TortJ 
Jones;"  in  the  novel  of  Romance  we  pass  from  the  despair- 
ing revolt  of  Werther,  the  wanderer,  against  the  convention- 
alities of  society,  through  the  splendid  incongruity  of  "No- 
tre Dame>'*  to  the  life  of  Jean  Valjean  in  "Les  Miserables," 
giving  himself  for  others;  in  the  novel  of  Purpose,  the  day 
has  passed  when  a  Reade,  a  Kingaley,  or  a  Dickens  could 
look  on  the  evils  of  life,  write  a  novel  descriptive  of  them, 
and  say,  *'Do  thus,  and  all  will  be  well,"  Prof.  Stoddard 
points  out  that  the  novel  of  Purpose  seeTng  to  have  gone 
with  the  splendid,  but  somewhat  premature,  passion  for  re- 
form which  characterized  the  second  and  third  quarters  of 
this  century,  but  that  in  its  stead  there  has  come  the  purpose- 
ful novel,  which  gropes  after  the  cure  for  the  ilia  of  life,  but 
dares  not  suggest  a  apecilic  remedy  for  a  disease  so  multitu- 
dinous in  its  manifestations. 

The  conclusions  reached  in  Prof.  Stoddard's  volume  are 
interesting*  and  the  reasoning  is  generally  sound,  though 
the  premises  seem  to  be  a  little  arbitrary;  the  book  is 
suggestive,  not  of  great  originality,  but  a  distinct  contri- 
bution toward  a  valuation  of  this  great  and  important  form 
oi  literature.  There  is  to  be  said  of  this  volume  of  Prof. 
Stoddard's,  and  of  numerous  briefer  studies  on  the  same 
subject,  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  a  better  style  has  not 
come  of  the  long  studies  in  literature  which  such  books  pre- 
suppose. There  is,  of  course,  always  a  feeling  with  a  man 
who  has  become  interested  in  an  idea,  has  labored  to  de- 
velop it,  and  not  found  his  labor  in  vain,  that  his  work  is 
done:  he  has  but  to  put  his  facts  down  and  let  students 
avail  themselves  of  them.  The  student  can  use  dry  fact$, 
and  does  do  so ;  but  just  as  surely  as  good  material  is  found  in 
a  carelessly  wrought  out  or  cumbrous  form,  so  surely  will 
the  book's  appeal  be  limited  solely  to  students  interested  in 
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the  particular  subject.  Dr.  Wells'g  book  and  Prof.  Ral- 
eigh's are  remarkable  among  the  volumes  which  we  have 
examined  for  containing  paragraphs,  sentences,  and  happy 
turns  of  expression  which  make  one  Linger,  re-read,  and 
take  in  with  double  interest  the  point  to  be  enforced. 

As  to  the  tinal  impression  which  a  reading  of  many  works 
on  the  novel  leaves — the  writers  of  these  latter  books,  as  men 
in  studious  universities  are  wont  to  do,  are  disposed  to  take 
their  work  too  seriously.  The  very  imtnensity  of  the  public  to 
which  the  novel  appeals  should  assure  one  of  this  fact,  that  if 
the  novel  does  become  scientific,  if  the  novel  of  the  future  is 
really  to  be  a  study  in  sociological  biology,  its  days  are  num- 
bered. A  few  people,  the  serious  readers  and  thinkers, 
want  the  novel  to  be  such  for  them,  but  the  vast  majority  of 
readers  come  to  the  novel  for  annusement,  for  relief  from  the 
humdnim  existence  of  a  daily  life  whose  cause  they  cannot 
understand,  and  though  Mr.  Marion  Crawford  would  make 
the  novel  too  frivolous  in  claiming  for  it  the  rights  and  im- 
munities of  a  ''pocket  theater,"  he  at  the  same  time  is  very 
near  truth  in  one  of  its  aspects.  The  novel  must  be  true 
because  we  are  not  interested  in  the  false,  but  it  must  have 
the  truth  which  contains  joy  and  gladness,  and  not  the  truth 
which  is  false,  because  one-sided  in  its  pessimistic  realism. 
It  must  help  us  in  our  life,  must  ennoble,  but  its  very  means 
of  doing  this  is  its  power  of  interesting  and  amusing. 

Of  course  some  one  may  say  there  are  enough  merely  in- 
teresting novels  in  the  world  already,  that  we  need  now  the 
great  and  serious  studies  of  life;  but  this  is  partially  an  ab- 
surd statement,  for  the  people  who  know  of  the  charm  and 
interest  of  novels  already  in  existence  are  those  who  want 
the  serious  ones,  and  to  those  who  know  not  of  Goldsmith, 
Thackeray,  and  Scott  for  their  pleasure,  a  serious  novel  is  a 
bore.  The  people  are  going  to  continue  to  demand  contem- 
porary fiction,  and  this  demand  will  create  its  supply.  Unless 
fiction  differentiates  itself,  and  novels  of  many  classes  are 
produced,  the  form  in  its  height  of  popularity  is  doomed. 
Thus  much,  we  think,  is  to  be  said  to  those  who  would  have 
the  novel  all  work;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  slightest  con- 
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sideration  of  the  modern  novel  shows  that  this  differentiation 
has  already  taken  place.  If  on  the  one  hand  "  Resurrec- 
tion" stands  now  at  the  head  of  the  purposeful  form,  it  is 
certain,  on  the  other,  that  the  people  by  whom  the  moat 
novels  are  read  will  never  see  "Resurrection."  The 
people  to  whom  "Richard  Carvel"  is  great  do  not  want 
to  read  "Resurrection."  The  one  is  deficient  in  power,  the 
other  in  interest,  without  either  of  which  no  novel  can  be 
completely  great;  and  as  now  the  whole  of  modern  creative 
power  is  turned  toward  the  novel  in  one  form  or  the  other* 
we  can  expect  with  confidence  to  see  sooner  or  later  novels 
perfect  in  their  kind  as  we  have  seen  dramas  and  epics  per- 
fect in  their  kind.  George  Clifton  Edwards. 


THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  TERRITORIAL 
POSSESSIONS. 

CosfSTiTUTiONAL  agitation  never  ceases.  The  men  who  in 
17S7  drafted  the  great  paper  constitution  made  from  it  in  1789 
the  vital,  working,  real  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Since  the  middle  of  this  century  there  has  been  a  vigor- 
ously contested  question  as  to  whether  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion applies  ex profirio  xigore,  or  by  its  own  force,  to  a  ter- 
ritory which  is  not  a  member  of  the  Federal  Union;  or,  in 
Other  words*  as  to  whether  the  term  "  United  States  "  in  the 
Constitution  includes  more  than  the  States  united.  This 
same  question  was  decided  in  the  negative  in  the  case  of 
*' territory '*  which  had  been  relinquished  by  Great  Britain, 
most  of  which  had  been  made  into  an  organized  Territory 
before  the  great  instrument  was  formed.  Is  the  question 
now  settled  in  the  affirmative?  Does  the  clause*  for  exam- 
ple, which  enjoins  uniform  duties,  imposts,  and  excises 
"throughout  the  United  States"  bind  Congress  as  to  the 
''territory"  overwhich  that  body  has  jurisdiction?  Has  the 
'♦United  States"  of  the  Constitution  become  in  law  the  same 
as  the  United  States  of  popular  language? 

There  was  no  unsettlin]Lf  of  the  original  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution  as  to  territory  when  the  Union  first  acquired 
foreign  territory.  But  in  1S22,  after  Florida  had  been  ac- 
quired, the  question  was  agitated  thoroughly  in  Congress. 
The  previous  solution  of  the  question  was  not  decried,  how- 
ever, for  it  was  proposed  only  to  extend  the  Constitution  by 
statute  to  the  Territorj'  of  Florida — just  as  Congress  might 
have  voted  to  extend  the  common  law  system  so  as  to  sup- 
plant the  civil  law  system  in  the  Spanish  settlements.  Be- 
fore 1850  each  attempt  thus  to  extend  the  Constitution  failed. 
But  each  attempt  was  an  indisputable  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  fathers  had  never  applied  ex 
■pr&frid  vigors  except  to  the  States.  Congress  would  never 
have  attempted  to  extend  anything  which  extends  itself. 
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Territory  belonging  to  the  United  States  before  our  civil 
war  may  be  cUssitied  as  under  three  difterent  conditions. 
Of  the  first  condition,  or  status,  was  all  territory  relinquished 
by  Great  Britain,  wherever  and  whenever  it  did  not  form 
a  State  or  part  of  a  State.  Instead  of  prescribing  govern- 
ment for  it,  the  Federal  Constitution  allowed  Congress  full 
power  to  govern  ii  as  that  body  niight  deem  best — even 
power  to  withdraw  the  ordinance  of  1787,  if  such  were  de- 
sirable— which  was  extremely  different  froin  the  over-State, 
or  federal,  government  so  carefully  prescribed.  Moreover, 
indisputably,  Congress  governed  that  territory  in  its  discre^^ 
tion.  Thus  the  fathers^  by  written  words  and  by  deeds,  de- 
veloped a  perfectly  clastic,  unwritten  constitution  or  system 
of  what  they  called  "territorial  government."  A  reason,  if 
not  the  only  reason,  why  they  never  employed  the  term  "  co- 
lonial government"  was  the  unhappy  association  which  that 
term  brought  to  them. 

Of  the  second  status  were  the  Louisiana,  Florida,  and 
Mexican  accessions.  These  were  acquired  through  treaties 
which  promised  future  Statehood,  and  that  Congress  should 
not  govern  them  as  territories  entirely  in  its  discretion,  as  is 
provided  in  Article  iV.,  Section  3,  of  the  Constitution.  These 
treaties  contained  a  second  kind  of  governmental  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  general  limitations  of  the  Constitution 
upon  Congres.s  did  not  necessarily  apply  lo  territory.  To 
the  Territories  of  Orleans  and  Florida  neither  the  Constitu- 
tion nor  all  of  the  general  statutes  were  extended  while  they 
remained  Territories, 

Of  the  third  status  were  the  Territories  organized  during 
and  after  1850,  to  which  the  organic  acts  of  Congress  prom- 
ised the  Federal  Constitution  "so  far  as  applicable." 
These  include  all  the  Territories  fully  organized  since  1S50, 
except  Washington  Territory,  and  this  lack  of  uniformity 
was  corrected  in  the  Revised  Statutes.  Thus  we  have,  com- 
ing down  almost  to  the  present  day>  a  third  class  of  govern- 
mental recognitions  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Constitution 
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€x  froprio  vigore  applies  solely  to  the  Federal  Union  and 
the  individual  States.  To  such  a  direct  promise  of  constitu- 
tional protection,  in  respect  to  the  greater  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  third  status,  are  to  be  added  the  implied  or  indi- 
rect  promises  made  by  the  treaties  of  cession,  as  before 
mentioned*  In  the  case  of  this  territory  with  double  prom- 
ises of  constitutional  protection — promises  through  the  two 
coordinate  forms  of  ** supreme  law  of  the  land/'  treaty  and 
statute,  which  are  next  in  authority  to  the  Constitution  itself 
— it  might  seem  both  immoral  and  illegal  to  alter  such  con- 
stilulional  protection.  But  Congress  has  unquestioned  legal 
authority  to  amend  or  repeal  any  of  its  statutes,  and  also  any 
law  of  coordinate  authority,  as  a  treaty;  and  when,  in  1883 
and  1887,  Congress  in  effect  did  amend  or  repeal  or  ignore 
this  supposed  double  extension  of  constitutional  protection  in 
the  case  of  Utah,  both  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  and  *'  the 
common  sense  of  most"  recognized  it  to  be  not  only  legal, 
but  also  morally  justifiable. 

Thus  a  concrete  case,  involving  an  unpopular  territorial 
institution*  immoral  and  corrupt,  wa«  grasped  and  mastered 
by  the  popular  mind  in  the  nation.  It  is  far  more  difficult, 
however,  to  grasp  the  great  legal  principles,  as  principles,  by 
which  the  court  justified  such  extraordinary  power  as  waa 
exercised  by  Congress  on  those  two  occasions;  and  perhaps 
the  majority  of  Americans  believe,  in  our  day,  that  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  Slates  was  made  for  both  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, since  the  more  comprehensive  meaning  of  '*  United 
Stales"  is  the  more  often  used.  Most  magazine  articles  bear- 
ing on  the  question  have  held  more  or  less  vigorously  to  this 
side.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  recently  adopted  the 
less  comprehensive  meaning,  that  of  States  only,  by  the  nar- 
row division  of  eight  to  seven — one  Republican  member  of 
the  committee  and  the  Silver  member  holding  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic minority.  And  in  both  bouses  of  Congress  a  thor- 
oughly organized  political  party,  in  these  days  of  party  dis- 
cipline, was  not  held  together  upon  the  question. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  fourth  status  of  Federal  territory  not 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Union.     It  is  found  where  territory 
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has  been  acquired  by  treaty,  but  where  there  haa  not  been 
promised  any  constitutional  protection  for  it  either  \>y  treaty 
or  by  act  of  Congress.  Porto  Rico  and  the  Phihppines  are  of 
this  status.  Instead  of  being  guaranteed  any  definite  "'  civil 
rights  and  political  status,"  these  islands  and  their  inhab- 
itants are  by  the  treaty  turned  over  to  be  governed  jo  the 
discretion  of  Congress  in  clearer  words  than  any  in  the  third 
section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  even  the 
Dred  Scott  opinion  recognized  that  the  fourth  article  gave 
to  Congress  unlimited  discretion  in  governing  the  territory 
relinquished  by  Great  Britain,  while  it  remained  territory'. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  many  public  men,  without  regard  lo 
party  affiliations,  are  to-day  claiming  that  the  Constitution, 
cz  propria  z'igore^  applies  even  to  territory  of  this  new  class. 
Why?  If  for  any  purpose,  it  is  probably  to  incline  the 
American  people  to  favor  scuttling  out  qf  the  Philippines  or  to 
embarrass  the  Administration  as  to  an  "open  door"  therein. 

One  of  these  men  writes,  for  example,  in  the  North  Amer- 
ican Review  for  November,  1S99,  that  "  an  open  door  to  the 
world's  commerce  in  the  Philippines  is  a  political  myth," 
they  being  an  *'integral  part  of  the  United  States*"  Sup- 
porting this  side  of  the  question  there  are  at  least  three  lead- 
ing Supreme  Court  cases.  Upon  these  stress  is  often  laid; 
for  they  seem  to  strike  the  nail  on  the  head  by  making  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  ''United  States,"  in  the  Constitution, 
includes  States  and  Territories.  They  are  Loughborough  v. 
Blake  (5th  Wheaton),  Cross  et  al.  v.  Harrison  (i6th  How- 
ard), and  Dred  Scott  v.  Sandford  (19th  Howard).  In  the 
first  case  the  statement  was  brought  about  by  the  accident  of 
some  remarkable  arguments  of  counsel.  It  was  confessedly 
obiter  dictum^  unhke  the  similar  statements  in  the  two  other 
cases.  The  opinion  in  the  second  case  came  indirectly  from 
practices,  statutes,  and  words  in  a  treaty  of  cession,  and 
were  the  work  of  that  greatest  moving  force  in  our  constitu- 
tional history,  the  slavery  question.  The  opinion  in  the  third 
case  came  directly  from  that  great  force. 

The  tirsl-named  case,  in  1820,  tried  the  right  of  Congress 
to  tax  the  District  of  Columbia  for  national  purposes.     This 


was  the  only  question  involved,  said  the  coyrt  in  the  begin- 
ning of  its  opinion.  The  plaintiff's  counsel  had  argued  that 
the  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  grants  Congress  exclu- 
sive legislative  authority  over  the  District  gives  authority  to 
levy  taxes  for  local  purposes  only.  The  Court  disposed  of 
the  argument  in  part  by  saying  that  the  right  of  Congress  to 
tax  the  District  does  not  depend  solely  upon  that  clause.  It 
argued  the  sufficiency  of  the  clause,  but,  over  and  above  this 
sufficiency,  the  applicability  of  the  first  clause  in  the  same 
section — that  giving  Congress  '*  power  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes/'  etc.  It  was  in  this  argument,  which  was  admittedly 
superfluous,  that  the  Court  uttered  the  now  overworked  dic- 
tum that  the  territories  were  included  in  the  term  "United 
States"  in  the  Constitution. 

It  is  needless  to  speak  of  the  danger,  noted  by  high  judi- 
cial authority,  of  expounding  the  law  by  "basing  a  legal 
principle  upon  a  dictum;'*  for  later  in  this  Loughborough 
V,  lilake  opinion  the  Court  said  entirely  too  much  to  suit 
those  who  base  a  principle  upon  the  famous  dictum.  We 
find  words  which  weaken  extremely  the  obiicr  dicinm  that 
"United  States"  means  *'the  whole  American  empire." 
**//  (ke  general  language  of  the  Constrtulton  skaii  be  conjined 
to  the  S(ai€s,''^  says  the  dictum,  "still  the  se^'enteenth  para- 
graph of  the  eighth  section  gives  to  Congress  the  power  of 
eiercising  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever  within  the  Dis- 
trict." Again  the  Court  casts  doubt  upon  its  dictum  by  say- 
ing that  it  is  no  less  necessary  to  have  uniform  revenue  laws 
for  the  territory  than  it  is  for  the  States.  Clearly  the  last  ia 
an  argument,  says  Prof.  H.  P.  Judson.  not  of  constitutional- 
ity, but  of  expediency  or  equity.  The  Court  then  thought 
of  the  territory  as  it  was  in  1820,  contiguous  to  the  States, 
very  different  from  our  tropical  island  territory.  Moreover, 
the  famous  dictum  has  been  practically  overruled  or  ignored 
by  later  decisions  of  the  same  Court,  even  while  composed  of 
several  of  the  same  justices. 

Cross  v.  Harrison,  the  second  leading  case,  was  decided 
in  1854.     "^^^  point  to  decide  was  whether  the  plaintiffs 
should  recover  duties  paid  in  1848-49  to  a  government  de 
21 
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facto  at  Sao  Francisco,  a  port  of  the  Mexican  acceeston — 
duties  paid  beiore  the  collector  appointed  under  Congres- 
sional authority  had  been  installed,  and  before  Congress 
had  made  it  a  port  of  entry,  but  after  the  government  d^ 
facto  had  lost  its  belligerent  right  to  collect  duties*  The 
head  of  this  quasi  legal  or  dc  facto  government  was  alao  the 
head  or  executive  of  the  Federal  government,  as  well  as  the 
commander  in  chief  of  its  army  and  navy.  But  the  Court 
did  not  need  or  wish  to  decide  that  the  power  of  proclaiming 
whatever  law  was  expedient,  while  the  government  de  facto 
lasted,  was  an  inherent  power  in  the  Federal  government  as 
sovereign.  There  were  several  reasons  for  this  at  that  time ; 
and  by  interpreting  the  term  *' United  Stales"  as  the  treaty- 
making  and  legislative  departments  of  the  government  had 
of  their  own  right  done,  the  Court  avoided  what  it  thought  to 
be  an  unnecessary,  if  not  a  dangeroust  doctrine  of  Federal 
sovereignty,  and  at  the  same  time  it  upheld  the  collection  of 
reasonable  and  just  duties. 

Yet  such  a  doctrine  of  sovereign  power  would  have  coa- 
formed  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  other  constitutional  na- 
tions. Such  had  been,  and  is  now,  the  theory  on  which 
many  things  other  than  tariff  mutters  have  been  done  by  our 
Executive  ever  since  Louisiana  was  purchased;  although 
Congress  at  first,  superfluously,  authorized  the  President  to 
rule  Louisiana  in  his  discretion,  as  does  a  dictator,  until  the 
Congress  organized  a  government  de  jure.  Such  is  the  the- 
ory on  which  the  present  Executive  regulated  the  tariff  in 
Porto  Rico,  while  he  could  not  rt^fulate  the  duties  on  goods 
brought  from  Porto  Rico  to  the  States  or  to  our  territories 
which  have  governments  dc  jure. 

Why  did  the  Court  wish  to  ignore  this  principle  in  1854, 
and  to  say  that  by  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  California 
became  **a  part  of  the  United  States?"  It  continued:  **A» 
there  is  nothing  differently  stipulated  in  the  treaty  with  re- 
spect to  commerce,  it  became  iustanily  bound  and privilegtd 
by  tkt  laws  which  Congress  had  passed,^     The  right  claimed 

'  In  Fleming  v.  Page  (yth  Howard)  lh*re  im  a  statement  hy  the  Court  cH- 
ffrcil;  to  th«  rcntrftrr,  tnd  It  U  *u*tiifD«d  b>-  history. 
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to  land  foreign  goods  within  the  United  States,  at  any  place 
out  of  a  collection  district,  if  allowed^  would  be  a  violation  of 
that  provision  in  the  Constitution  which  enjoins  that  all  du- 
ties, imports,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States."  The  next  sentence,  however,  indicates  that 
the  Court  was  thinking  of  equity  or  expediency  as  well  as  of 
law:  *' Indeed  it  must  be  very  clear  that  no  such  right  exists, 
and  thai  there  was  nothing  t'n  the  condiiion  of  California  to 
exempt  importers  of  foreign  goods  into  it  from  the  payment 
of  the  same  duties  which  were  chargeable  in  other  ports  of 
the  United  States." 

This  was  the  era  in  which  the  party  that  was  usually  dom- 
inant in  all  departrnents  of  (he  government  earnestly  desired 
new  territory,  as  soon  as  the  sovereignty  changed,  to  be  re- 
garded as  part  of  the  republic  and  under  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, which  then  protected  slavery.  If  it  were  conceded 
that  acquired  territory  did  not  automatically  come  under  the 
statutes  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States  upon  the  trans- 
fer of  the  sovereignly,  what  might  happen?  An  abolitionist 
Congress  and  President  might  perhaps  get  into  power, 
exclude  slavery  from  all  the  territory,  and  bring  it  into  the 
Union  as  non-slave  States.  Accordingly*  the  slavery  extent 
sion  party  prepared  things  for  the  Mexican  accession  legally 
and  vitally  different  from  any  programme  under  the  Federal 
Constitution  as  yet  prepared  for  the  Philippines.  For  years 
the  Calhoun  men  had  tried  to  get  Congress  to  **  extend  ''  the 
Constitution  beyond  the  States.  Now  something  hke  to- 
day's "integral  part"  language  had  crept  into  the  1848 
treaty  of  cession,  and  the  following  winter  these  men  tried  to 
have  Congress  extend  the  Constitution  to  all  territory  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States.  '*  The  proposal  was  rejected  in  both 
houseSf"  wrote  Senator  Benton,  *''and  immediately  the  crown- 
ing dogma  is  invented  that  the  Constitution  goes  of  itself  to  the 
territories  without  an  act  of  Congress,  and  executes  itself,  so 
far  as  slavery  is  concerned,  not  only  without  legislative  aid, 
but  in  defiance  of  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  territory. 
This  is  the  last  slavery  creed  of  the  Calhoun  school."  ' 

1  -Thirty  Yeart'  View,"  11..  733. 
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May  the  Court  legally  allow  an  "open  door"  to  the  Phil- 
ippines, when  it  thought  it  could  not  have  allowed  it  to  Cali- 
fornia? The  treaty  of  1848  spoke  of  the  Mexican  accession 
as  a  part  of  our  republic;  hut  the  Philippines  are  spoken  of 
only  as  the  Philippines  in  the  treaty,  and  are  marked  off  by 
metes  and  bounds,  recalling  to  mind  the  Constitution's  ex- 
pression, "territory  or  other  property."  The  inhabitants 
of  the  former  were  promised  both  present  ci\'il  rig^hts  and 
a  future  political  status;  were  promised  protection  in  their 
property,  their  religion,  and  in  "the  free  enjoyment  of 
their  libertj';*'  but  the  "civil  rights"  of  the  inhabitanls 
of  our  new  possessions  "shall  be  determined  by  the  Con- 
gress,"  according  to  the  treaty.  The  treaty  of  iS.^8,  by  the 
amended  wording,  promised  that  the  new  land — more  strictly 
the  "inhabitants" — should  be  "incorporated  in  the  Union 
.  .  .  and  admitted  as  soon  as  possible,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution."  But  the  latter  treaty 
gives  not  the  slightest  guarantee  as  to  polidcal  status;  the 
'Apolitical  status  of  the  native  inhabitants,"  and  indeed  of 
Spaniards  who  omit  registering  their  Spanish  citizenship, 
"shal!  be  determined  by  the  Congress,"  It  is  our  belief, 
but  not  our  legal  guarantee,  that  Congress  will  try  to  deal 
justly  with  the  Porto  Ricans  and  Filipinos. 

There  were  other  points  of  law  and  of  history  in  1854 
which,  unconsciously  and  consciously,  induced  the  Court  to 
allow  the  treaty  of  1848  to  have  its  perfect  work  in  both  letter 
and  spirit.  There  was  the  fact  that  the  Washington  authori- 
ties had  ratified  the  California  tariff  regulation  soon  after  the 
treaty  became  operative — indeed,  they  had  done  so,  how- 
ever, before  knowing  what  that  regulation  was — by  directing 
the  California  officials  to  collect  by  the  Federal  schedule. 
But  these  officers  had  previously  applied  this  schedule,  on 
hearing  of  the  exchange  of  treaty  ratifications.  All  parties 
were  certain  of  the  action  of  Congress,  and  had  anticipated 
its  action.  Indeed,  Congress  had  already  recognized  the 
accession — according  to  the  circular  instructions  issued  to 
the  collectors  of  the  customs — before  the  treaty  was  com- 
pleted, as  a  **part  of  the  Union;"  and,  as  the  Court  said  in 
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the  Dred  Scott  case  and  on  other  occasions,  *'  whatever  the 
political  department  of  the  government  shall  recognize  as 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  the  judicial  depart- 
ment is  also  bound  to  recognize  and  to  administer  in  it  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  so  far  as  they  apply."  The  Fed- 
eral law  was  as  desirable  in  the  Mexican  accession  as  in  the 
contiguous  new  State  of  Texas^  where  the  Constitution  indis- 
putably compelled  the  law  to  apply.  It  was  no  greater  burden 
to  the  former  than  to  the  latter.  It  was  also  expedient,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  by  the  military  governor.  The  application 
of  the  law  was  ordered  and  executed  bv  the  responsible  gov- 
ernment de  facto,  and  was  also  ordered  by  the  national  au- 
thorities. Moreover,  no  treaty  provision  as  to  the  limits  of 
the  United  States  could  be  considered  objectionable,  legally 
or  otherwise,  had  the  Court  been  constituted  able  to  declare 
so  on  other  than  legal  grounds.  Neither  was  the  climate 
too  nearly  tropical,  nor  were  the  inhabitants  too  numerous  to 
be  outnumbered  and  assimilated  by  English-speaking  immi- 
grants. In  fact,  such  was  already  the  case  in  California 
when  first  the  issue  was  joined. 

liul  in  every  respect  it  is  wholly  otherwise  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Especially  would  our  tariff  laws  for  the  States,  made 
for  both  revenue  and  protection,  hinder  the  development  of 
the  Filipinos:  and  our  internal  revenue  imposts  and  excises 
could  not  well  be  collected  from  Filipinos  and  Porto  Ricans- 
Our  Constitution,  made  for  Caucasian  States,  if  extended  to 
the  Philippines,  would  in  general  hinder  more  than  help 
their  development  in  civilization  and  their  material  prosper- 
ity. 

The  crowning  opinion  that  the  Constitution  restrains  con- 
gressional legislation  for  the  territory  was  delivered  in  the 
Dred  Scott  case,  and  it  Was  even  less  a  mere  dictum  than 
the  similar  opinion  in  the  previous  case.  An  argument  for 
the  plaintiff  was  that,  since  the  Missouri  Compromise  act  had 
prohibited  slavery  in  Upper  Louisiana  Territory,  and  since 
the  plaintiff  had  been  taken  to  Fort  Snelling  therein,  there- 
fore the  law  had  emancipated  him,  and  he  was  consequently 
thereafter  deprived  of  his  freedom  illegally.     Seven  of  the 
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nine  justices  voted  to  deny  the  plaintiff's  relief  asked.  Six 
of  these,  according  to  Associate  Justice  Wayne's  written 
ophiioiit  declared  the  Missouri  Compromise  unconstitutional 
and  void,  and  this  opinion  was  their  ground  for  denying  one 
of  the  plaintiff'3  chief  arguments. 

The  Court  held  that  '^temtorj'"  acquired  beyond  the  orig- 
inal boundaries  of  the  States  and  of  the  "Western  lands" 
could  not  be  governed  by  Congress  "at  its  own  pleasure," 
'*for  the  erection  qf  forts,  magazineS)  arsenals^  dockyards*'* 
but  that  it  must  be  held  in  trust  for  statehood  and  under  the 
protection,  from  the  moment  of  its  acquisition  ^  of  the  then 
proslavery  Constitution.  All  the  nine  justices  wrote  partial 
or  complete  individual  opinions,  unless  we  except  the  chief 
justice,  who  Wrote  the  opinion  of  the  Court.  The  Court's 
opinion  went  to  the  extent  of  declaring  that  permanent  terri- 
tories, or  colonies,  are  abhorrent  to  the  Constitution,  since 
the  only  express  authority  to  bring  territory  under  the  flag  is 
the  power  ^ven  to  admit  new  States.  The  power  of  the 
great  moving  force  had  so  taken  possession  of  the  learned 
chief  justice — and  indeed  every  kind  of  Federal  law  was  al- 
ready on  the  side  of  slavery — that  his  opinion  practically 
denied  the  power  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in,  or  oth- 
erwise  to  legislate  in  its  discretion  for,  even  lands  purchased 
«*for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards," 
etc.T  unless  such  lands  were  purchased  east  of  the  Mississip- 
pi and  north  of  Florida.  This^  if  not  all  of  the  Court's  points, 
may  be  found  even  yet  in  a  strict  construction  of  what  the 
Constitution  says.  Moreover,  as  the  Court  held,  the  fram- 
ers  doubtless  thought  only  of  territory  relinquished  by  Great 
Britain  when  they  granted  to  Congress  power  over  *'  the  ter- 
ritory or  other  property,"  in  the  fourth  article.  They  then 
had  enough  hard  problems  without  thinking  of  foreign  terri- 
tory to  be  acquired.  Yet  the  Court  has  not  at  other  times 
contended  for  go  strict  a  construction  of  this  so-called  "*  prop- 
erty clause"  in  the  fourth  article.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
cited  it  at  least  a  dozen  times  as  the  authority,  or  one  author- 
ity, of  Congress  to  govern,  and  to  govern  in  its  discredon, 
territory  belonging  to  the  Union. 
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These  three  opiniona  are  much  quoted  by  the  laitj'  and  by 
politicians.  They  are  seldom,  if  ever,  cited  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  while  it  is  otherwise  with  its  numerous  positive  deci- 
sions on  the  other  side.  There  are  also  numerous  opinions 
and  dicta  involving  personal  rights^  in  territory  that  had  the 
common  law  or  that  had  been  given  constitutionftl  rights  by 
act  of  Congress  or  by  treaty.  These,  together  with  the  fact 
that  conditions  have  usually  made  desirable  or  expedient  a 
uniformity  of  tariff  and  internal  revenue  laws  in  territories 
and  States,  and  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  uniformity 
with  but  slight  exceptions,  have  bred  an  erroneous  belief  that 
it  is  the  Consilution  which  has  Caused  the  uniformity  of 
rights  and  burdens.  This  is  not  so.  Such  uniformity  has 
usually  been  caused  by  a  number  of  other  reasons:  a  com- 
mon race  and  language,  common  United  States  citizenship 
possessed  by  most  territorial  immigrants,  the  inherited  com- 
mon law,  a  recognized  training  of  the  Territory  for  equal 
Statehood  privileges,  common  interests,  contiguousness  qf 
territory  to  the  States,  greater  ease  of  making  and  executing 
uniform  customs  laws,  equit}',  and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  of  the  nation — these  have  caused  the  imposing  of  the 
same  tariff  and  internal  revenue  laws  upon  Territories  as 
upon  States,  and  these  reasons  will  not  exist  as  to  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

Congress  has  made  exceptions,  however,  and  these  ex- 
ceptions form  a  part  of  the  proof  of  its  constitutional  power- 
When  it  made  Hawaii  "territory  of  the  United  States,"  at 
the  same  time,  almost,  that  it  enacted  war  tariff  and  internal 
revenue  laws  for  the  States  and  for  other  territor})-  under  its 
jurisdiction,  it  provided  that  the  old  Hawaiian  laws  should  re- 
main until  it  might  decree  otherwise.  Thus,  in  effect,  it  rec- 
ognized the  inapplicability  of  the  Cross  v.  Harrison  decision , 
if  not  also  the  proslaverj'  political  fallacy  which  led  up  to  that 
decision.  At  another  time  Congress  put  not  a  special  tariff, 
but  a  special  prohibition,  upon  certain  imports  for  a  single  one 
of  the  Territories  (Alaska)  which  it  could  not  have  put  upon 
imports  intended  for  one  of  the  Slates.  The  Federal  Con- 
stitution does  not  give  plenary  power  as  to  them,  and  in  all 
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matters  it  prevents  Congress  from  discriminating  between 
ihera. 

On  another  occasion,  in  1804,  Congress  mitde  very  low 
tonnage  duties  in  Louisiana  for  France  and  Spain,  which  to- 
gether had  the  bulk  of  Louisiana  trade,  and  reduced  duties 
on  French  and  Spanish  goods.  But  ships  and  goods  froro 
these  two  countries  paid  the  same  tonnage  and  import  duties 
"throughout  the  United  States'''  as  were  paid  by  ships  from 
other  foreign  countries.  No  party  and  no  appreciable  num- 
ber of  persons  claimed  that  ^'throughout  the  United  Stales" 
included  the  port  of  New  Orleans  until  1812,  when  the  State 
of  Louisiana  was  created.  Then  all  men  agreed  that  it  was 
a  part  of  the  United  States,  and  that  all  duties  there  had  to 
be  uniform  with  those  at  our  Atlantic  ports.  Moreover, 
during  that  period,  American  ships  did  not  have  free  en- 
trance at  New  Orleans;  and  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  dis- 
turb these  laws,  which  it  would  have  done  had  that  region 
been  legally  a  part  of  the  United  States,  and  not  a  mere  pos- 
session. 

Such  things  indicate  that  the  minority  political  party  of  to- 
day has  strayed  far  from  the  interpretation  put  upon  this  part 
of  the  Constitution  by  its  framers:  and  the  framers  knew  the 
meaning  of  that  instrument,  if  men  could  know  it.  That 
they  regarded  territory  as  not  under  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion is  seen  again  by  the  fact  that  they  acquired  territory  in 
1803  which  was  claimed  to  extend  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  to  fifty-four  forty  and  to  the  Pacific,  as  an  '"'impe- 
rial" colony  in  all  but  the  name.  None  of  them  dreamed  that 
it  would  soon  bloom  into  States.  They  thought  the  bulk  of 
it  would  not  be  used  even  for  colonizing  for  a  hundred  years. 
As  Mr.  Henry  Adams  shows  in  his  nine-volume  history  of 
Jefferson's  and  Madison's  administrations,  the  prevailing  po- 
litical and  judicial  opinion  through  the  whole  course  of  Lou- 
isiana legislation  was  strongly  to  the  effect  that  territorial 
government  is  entirely  extraconslilulional.  Congress  ig- 
nored even  the  "bill  of  rights,"  or  early  amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  It  recognized  an  establishment  of  A  state  re- 
ligion in  Louisiana,  for  example.     The  clergy  were  given 
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aalary  by  the  government,  as  under  former  sovereignties, 
contrary  to  the  first  amendment,  which,  as  a  recent  writer  on 
the  other  side  admits,  "  fixes  the  bearing  of  the  prohibitions 
of  all  the  rest."'  Another  writer*'  enumerates  part  of  ^*a 
strange  medley  of  Federalists  and  State  Rights  men  who 
seemed  to  agree  upon  nothing  about  the  Constitution  except 
that  it  did  not  apply  to  the  territories." 

What  has  the  Supreme  Court  said,  for  example,  on  this 
side  of  the  question?  In  1828,  in  American  Insurance  Com- 
pany V.  Canter  (isl  Peters)  the  Court,  speaking  by  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  said  that  "ceded  territory  becomes  a  part 
oi  the  nation  to  which  it  is  annexed,  either  on  terms  stipu- 
lated in  the  treaty  of  cession  of  on  such  as  its  new  master 
shall  impose.*'  How  different  from  his  obiter  dictum  of 
1820.  which  many  cherish  and  magnify  into  a  stumbling- 
block  ! 

In  1840,  in  United  States  v.  Gratiot  (i4lh  Peters)^  the 
question  was  upon  the  absolute  power  of  Congress  in  mak^ 
ing  "rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other 
property;  "  and  the  Court  said  that  the  power  is  vested  in 
Congress  zvtthout  limittitioiK  and  has  been  considered  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  territorial  governments  rest." 
In  other  words,  this  is  the  Only  respect  ill  which  tliey  rest 
upon  the  Federal  Constitution.  They  have  never  rested  upon 
the  theory  of  a  union  of  Territories  with  States.  They  have 
never  rested  on  the  consent-of-the-governed  theory.  They 
have  never  rested — except  from  the  Dred  Scott  decision  in 
1857  to  the  civil  war — upon  any  other  theory  than  that  of  the 
sovereignty  of  Congress  or  of  its  constituents  in  the  States. 
And  since  that  war  the  Court  has  made  the  principle  more 
and  more  clear4 

In  1850,  in  Benner  v.  Porter  (9th  Howard),  the  Court  said 
of  territorial  governments:  "They  are  not  organized  under 
the  Constitution,  nor  aubiect  to  its  complex  distribution  of 
the  powers  of  government,  as  the  organic  law,  but  are  the 
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creations  exclusively  of  the  Legislative  Department  and  sub- 
ject to  its  supervision  and  control." 

In  187a,  in  Gibson  v.  Chouteau  (i^th  Wallace),  the  Court 
said  that  "the  Constitution  vests  in  Congress  the  power  of 
.  .  .  making  all  needful  rules  and  regulations.  That  pow- 
er," says  the  opinion,  *'is  sutrject  to  no  itiniiaitons."  In 
1885,  in  Murphy  V.  Ramsey  (114th  U.  S.),  the  question  waa 
upon  the  right  oi  Congress  to  pass  the  Edmunds  act,  which 
withdrew  the  franchise  previously  held  by  polygamists.  The 
Court  said; 

Th«  p'topU  of  the  Unft«d  SutiCR,  as  sovisreign  owners  o*  the  national 
territorliCBr  ha.ye  supreme  power  over  them  and  Iheir  Inhaliltanlt,  .  .  . 
But,  Lrt  ordalnmg  govcrnnierit  lorlhe  territodcft  and  th«  pcopJcMho  inhabit 
thein,  &]l  the  dlEcrretion  which  beLongK  to  leglslati^'c  power  is  vcBted  In  Con- 
gr»4.  ■  -  .  It  re^te  with  Corgrff*^  to  sav  whether,  in  &  giren  case,  any 
of  the  people  resident  in  the  territory  shall  partkipatc  in  the  election  of  Itx 
officers  or  the  making  of  its  laws;  and  it  maj-,  Iherelore,  take  from  them 
any  right  of  suffrage  it  may  previou&iv  hare  conferred,  or  at  uny  time  mod- 
ily  or  abridge  it,  as  It  ma.y  deem  expedient. 

And  in  the  District  oi  Columbia  Congress  has  withdrawn 
the  franchise  from  every  resident  who  formerly  voted  in  that 
territory.  Great  Britain  never  exercised  or  held  a  theory  of 
more  absolute  authority  over  the  American  colonies  or  over 
any  of  her  colonies. 

But  the  decision  which  more  fully  adjudicated  the  disputed 
power  of  Congress  was  Mormon  Church  (or  Romney)  v. 
United  States  (136th  U.  S.),  in  1890.  Congress  had  in 
1887  dissolved  this  Church  as  a  corporation,  and  for  reasons 
to  its  own  mind  sufficient,  and  to  the  minds  of  its  constitu- 
ents, had  through  formal  proceedings  seized  the  Church 
property  of  various  kinds,  and  was  holding  it  subject  to  the 
formal  order  of  the  Court.  It  had  provided  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  corporation's  property  for  charitable  purposes. 
In  other  words,  it  had  in  effect  confiscated  a  vast  amount  of 
Mormon  property,  and  had  directed  it  to  be  distributed, 
through  legal  forms,  for  the  benelit  of  Mormons  and  GecK 
tiles  alike.  A  dissenting  opinion  protested,  that  **  absolute 
power  should  never  be  conceded  as  belonging  under  our 
system  of  government  to  any  one  of  its  departments/*     But 
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the  Court  said  otherwise.  It  made  no  new  arguments.  It 
seemed  to  consider  none  needed,  when  it  had  never  in  his- 
tory restrained  Congress,  except  by  the  1857  decision,  and 
after  the  civil  war  that  restraint  had  been  removed.^  It  said 
that  *■*  doubtless  Congress  would  be  subject  to  those  funda- 
mental principles  in  favor  of  personal  rights  which  are  for- 
mulated in  the  Constitution  and  its  amendnaents;  but  these 
limitations  would  exist  rather  by  inference  and  the  general 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  from  which  Congress  derives  all 
its  powers,  than  from  any  express  and  direct  application  of 
its  provisions."  It  would  have  been  beneath  the  Court's 
dignity,  and  irrelevant  besides,  for  it  to  ask,  ''What  is  the 
Constitution  between  friends?"  Yet,  while  those  words 
were  but  mirthful  nonsense  when  asked,  as  they  were,  rela- 
tive to  the  Federal  Union,  to  which  the  Federal  Constitution 
applies,  by  necessity,  it  would  not  have  been  nonsense,  appar- 
ently, to  ask.  What  is  the  Federal  Constitution  when  consid- 
ering territory  or  territorial  inhabitants  ?  The  opinion  implied 
that  neither  political  nor  personal  rights  need  be  allowed  in  a 
territory  if  the  expediency  and  the  motive  of  Congress  be 
sufficient. 

Finally,  and  bearing  directly  on  the  legality  of  an  '*open 
door"  in  a  territory,  we  find  the  highest  court  to  which  a 
plaintiff  may  himself  appeal  such  a  case  under  the  new  regu- 
lations made  in  1891,  the  United  Stales  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, saying  in  1898  that  Congress  "  may  legislate  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  special  needs  of  each  locality,  and  vary  its 
regulations  to  meet  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  the 
people.*'  This  case,  Endleman  v.  United  Stales  (86lh  Fed. 
Rep.),  concerned  Alaska. 

As  a  mutter  of  fact,  habeas  corpus^  bail*  jury  trial,  and  the 
usual  legal  punishments,  have  obtained  in  all  the  Territories, 

'Soon  after  thU  Mormon  Church  decision,  in  Duncan  v.  Navas«A  Phos- 
phate Company  (137th  U.  S,)  and  Jones  v.  United  Slates  (137th  U.  S,),  the 
Court  dJ^linctly  reversed  the  Dred  Scott  dtctuni  as  to  color<ie$;  %q4.  it  hm 
on  man/  other  otcasio/is  overridden  Judge  Taney's  major  premise,  which 
wai  that  the  constituMonnl  power  to  admit  new  States  \%  the  onl/  aythoHl/ 
to  acquire  foreign  territory. 


<attinc.  •sr  vuiie  'smaining  <ic  :iie  .laioinon.  lasv  jmu^u.  x 
M^iMjx.  3ar  ^  somixc  ^arrarOn^miiuiML  jir-wiinnim  rmy 
atai  JBM  igga  iJaafla/ww,'  r  T!ia:  ia^die  UmtEd.  5pb^  Cai^ni.. 
'S^  MrniiHUTT'T  tfaens:  tie  aiiK.-  in.  c^rtnn.  sacffiE  .TwnTn-*-^^  -n^i^ 

gmaoiar  :.iart:  nxriaittcuui-  -svea  in  cagiiai  caa^h.  ja  vas  iSfr- 

^xacK-  rh^  liiwr'f  smfizvcrr  de^nix  was  disiCTereic.  is 
t^i"^-  Agrgaotg,  yrar  cnaeo^es  haire  caoie,  T^  Covirc  oas 
rvsrsed  isi  ^tftfmtfe-  Toe  FederaL  Conar-rarian:  oas  btest 
amgattttL  and  a.  siix^!e  d»iae:  in  ifie  rfii'iifgiirft  jniiinnriiHaic 
ittw  aiiMxe  revened  die  csi  suuc  importaac  panics  in  :f&e  Dkei 
Siovtz  deciMmo-  Firsts  tbe  aracricat  xai  ge-oeral  pome  ac 
^s^ery  Temu  Ltbery  was  change,  ay  a&ofia&iiBg:  ^iisEicrj 
*^«iciua  die  United  Sfan»-~  SecmuiLy*  ic  alvoimaed  sLncrr 
vidua  "  axsf  pU^e  sxb^ecr  so  dgBr  jajradscaao-"  Allhau^ 
i.  Mmewiiat  recent  amesdmenc  it  colUiws  che  laa^oa^  aad 
^KTic  ot  die  ocnggial  OwLff ini  rmn  by  spea^nsg  o£  Elie  tToioa  <tf 
9ca£es  in  die  pbcral  tnmxcer  ajxd  by  cegiardliig  z  Terrioory  diat 
ia  r*/'>t  a.  n:ex.r;er  or  tie  Usioc  la  i  roaaessrcE.  m:;c  as  a  part. 
«  ti".<  Cnitfcd  Sfarga.  Morecver,  Alaska  waa  actpcred  as  a 
cr^iony,  and  haa  been  railed,  in  a—  bur  name-  aa  a  coLooy. 
Ind^^fi.  a:  the  very  tinie  thar  Mr.  Juadce  Taney  was  pro- 
ciairaiog'  tbe  isiposaibiliy  oi  a  Urnscd  States  colony,  all  of 
oor  *ri-caned  Territories  were  then  being  colonized,  and 
wrre  j^i'-verned  with  more  absolntism  of  central  govioiinient 
power  than  was  the  oe^^borii^  Bridsh  colooy  ot  Canada, 
although  he  adjadged  it  wholly  aoconstrtatioaal  to  abolish 
sUrery  in  our  acquired  possessioos.  as  had  been  done  in 
Upp*!T  Louisiana  thirty-seven  years  before.  Moreover,  as  to 
th^  supposed  difference  between  a  Territory  and  a  colonial 
po^s^saion,  that  of  expected  future  participation  in  the  gen* 
eral  {government,  Canada  will  andoubtedly  be  voting  in  the 
Britiab  Parliament  long  before  there  are  United  Senatorv 
from  Indian  Territory  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  or,  very 
probably,  from  Alaska.  Difficulties  are  often  solved  by 
means  of  names. 
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Alaskav  which  was  acquired  ten  years  after  the  Dred  Scott 
decision,  has  every  mark  of  a  colony.  Britain's  two  higher 
grades  oi  colonies,  the  self-governing  and  the  semi  self-gov- 
erning, are  not  to  be  compared  to  it.  Only  India  and  the 
crown  colonies  may  be  well  cotnpared  to  it,  for  only  these 
have  no  representative  assembly.'  It  was  acquired  by  treaty, 
as  were  all  the  earlier  accessions,  excepting  Texas.  But 
statehood  wiis  not  by  treaty  promised  for  Alaska.  Neither 
was  there  any  extetision  of  the  Constitution  promised  by  the 
treaty,  nor  has  any  been  given  by  Congress,  although  organ- 
ized Territories  have  such  an  extension  promised  in  their  or- 
ganic acts  and  in  the  Re\'i3ed  Statutes.  In  National  Bank 
V.  County  of  Yankton  (roist  U.  S.)  the  Supreme  Court 
said  that  an  organic  act  is  a  Territory's  Constitution;  but 
there  has  not  been  as  yet  any  organic  act  for  a  Territory'  in 
that  region.  The  treaty  promised  that  the  few  Russians  who 
might  remain  should  from  the  first  be  treated  as  well  as  the 
United  States  citizens  who  might  go  thither,*  But  the  latter, 
having  proved  to  be  mainly  rough  explorers  and  exploiters, 
said  to  regard  the  laws  neither  of  God  nor  of  man.  the  ter- 
ritory, consequently,  has  been  governed  as  a  partially  or- 
ganized satrafiy.  Its  government  has  been  as  nondemo- 
cratic  as  that  under  the  British  crown  colony's  governor,  or 
under  the  Roman  proconsul  or  the  old  Persian  satrap.  It 
has  several  satraps,  instead  of  one-  Yet  such  government  is 
expedient  in  Alaska.  It  is  practical;  and  it  is  more  nearly 
ideal  than  the  conditions  there  prevailing. 

We  have  spoken  of  a  treaty  stipulation  as  a  "promise." 
The  majority  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 

'The  organlaed  territory  corresponds  to  the  nemi  self-governing  coEony; 
for  ill  both^  in  legftl  tiieor^',  their  rep<re«enti(Liv«  bodies  can  but  recprnmcnd 
lavTB;  and  a  higher  aulhoritj,  on  approving,  enacts  the  lawi  recommended. 
A  Stale  in  the  Fedecjil  Union  i^the  nenreat  comparison  to  H  aelt-governing 
British  colony  that  we  have.  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  do  not  corre- 
spondl  to  our  States,  tiince  they  form  one  "unified  state."  with  one  legislative 
body  and  one  government, 

'Aln&ka  should  be  put  ^with  territory  of  our  fourth  class.  In  th«  late 
Spiinith  treaty  limiled  conitiliiUonaL  rights  M'erc  provided  lot  a  few  Span- 
iard!. 
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says  that  ftuch  a  stipulation  has  sometimes  made  an  acquisi- 
tion a  *'part"  of  the  United  States,  and  sometimes  not,  as  in 
the  case  of  Porto  Rico^  A  minority  report  says  that  treaty 
stipulations  are  "  not  entitled  to  weight  in  deciding  the  ques- 
tion." The  one  great  authority  oo  the  point,  the  Constitu- 
tion, says  that  "a//  treaties  made^  or  which  shall  be  made, 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  il^H  bt  the  tupremt 
law  of  the  land. 

The  Court  has  never  overturned  a  treaty  on  constitutiooal 
or  other  grounds,  although  the  political  department  of  the 
government  may  overturn  or,  in  effect,  modify  a  treaty  after 
the  exchange  of  ratitications,  as  well  as  before.  Under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  the  House  of  Representatives  alone.,  in 
its  sovereign  right  and  power,  may  overturn  a  ratified 
treaty — as  in  the  case  where,  for  example,  the  treaty  charges 
the  Government  with  the  payment  of  money.  It  is  onlv  the 
political  or  sovereign  portion  of  the  Government  that  over- 
turns treaties  and  that  decides  both  their  constitutionality 
and  limits  as  to  subject  matter;  in  most  constitutional 
countries,  indeed,  the  same  is  true  as  to  statutes  also.  The 
judiciary  in  those  countries  interprets  and  aids  in  giving  ef- 
fect to  the  statutes;  but  the  Legislature  and  Executive  de- 
cide upon  their  constitutionality,  as  upon  that  of  treaties. 

Our  own  courts  have  often  recognized  acts  as  matters 
"of  legislative  discretion,  not  of  judicial  cognizance." 
Something  more  than  the  courts  has  had  to  be  trusted  tn 
all  human  government;  and  in  our  nation,  the  sovereign 
powers  which  do  not  remain  immediately  in  the  people  were 
placed  mediately  in  the  President  and  Congress,  even  the 
power  of  organizing  and  reorganizing  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court.  This  Court,  powerful  as  it  is,  does  not  exercise 
over  certain  matters  the  control  that  is  involved  in  a  power 
to  declare  them  unconstitutional  and  void.  These  are  the 
sovereign  matters:  Declarations  of  war,  the  Executive's 
war  power,  treaty  making,  consular  court  regulations,  ler- 
riloriai  government  regulations*  amending  the  Constitution, 
etc.  In  such  an  act  the  sovereign  or  political  part  of  the 
Government,  or  else  the  whole  sovereign  people^  has  full 
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'responsibility  and  full  power.  Such  an  act  is  always  con- 
stitutional. The  courts  can  but  inteqiret  it,  or  give  effect  to 
it,  and  they  have  regularly  done  so.  A  treaty  stipulation  has 
great  weight  with  them,  although  often  ignored  in  part  by 
the  legislative  power. 

For  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee's  purpose,  the 
question  of  the  automatic  application  of  the  Constitution  to 
Porto  Rico  was  assumed  to  be  a  question  of  the  meaning  of 
"  throughout  the  United  States*"  where  the  Constitution 
prescribes  uniformity  of  duties.  In  studying  this  expression 
our  prime  authority  and  great  commentary  is  the  Constitu- 
tion itself.  The  terms,  "United  States,"  and  **  Union,"' 
are  found  in  it  and  its  Amendments  about  seventy  times. 
There  was  one  organized  Territory,  made  by  the  Confeder- 
ation in  July,  1787.  The  Constitution  was  not  drafted  until 
September.  Yet  in  some  instances,  '*  United  States,"  as 
well  as  '*  Union,"  without  controversy  or  cavil,  must  mean 
only  the  States  named  individually  and  so  often  termed 
'*  United  States"  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  so 
termed  once  in  the  Declaration,  or  the  composite  political 
entity  or  commonwealth  formed  by  the  State  commonwealths 
united. 

Those  documents  were  drafted  before  men  had  even 
thought  of  a  Northwestern  or  other  organized  Territory, 
Therefore,  *'  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,'*  as 
the  Articles  so  many  timies  word  it,  could  have  meant  only 
the  thirteen  United  States.  As  to  whether  the  new  corpo- 
ration or  poHtical  entity  was  meant  to  contain  more  than  the 
Slate  corporations  or  entities  which  entered  into  it,  is  dis- 
puted where  the  context  does  not  determine,  as  it  does  de- 
termine, for  example,  where  participation  in  a  federal  gov- 
ernment is  involved.  But. as  to  the  undecided  instances,  the 
burden  of  proof  is  upon  those  holding  that  the  meaning  of 
the  term  is  different  from  the  meaning  shown  in  places  by 
the  context. 

The  solution  of  the  great  practical  question  of  an  "  open 
door"  in  the  Philippines,  and  of  necessary  free  trade  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  new  territory  after  Congress  be- 
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comes  responsible  for  its  government^  may  be  regarded  aa 
hingeing  on  the  meaning  of  the  expression  *•  throughout  the 
United  States/^  found  in  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  arti- 
cle. The  same  expression  occurs  again  in  the  eighth  sec- 
tion in  regard  to  a  uniform  bankruptcy  law.  In  neither  of 
these  cases  does  the  context  show  the  meaning  beyond  dis- 
pute. If,  however,  this  very  expression  be  found  again  in 
the  Constitution,  we  must  assume  that  it  was  intended  to 
mean  the  same  thing  aa  in  these  two  cases;  and  if  the  con- 
text there  shows  the  meaning  unequivocallyi  then  we  ought 
to  consider  the  puzzle  solved,  if  it  be  a  puzzle. 

In  the  next  article  we  have  the  election  of  President  pre- 
scribed, and  Congress  is  empowered  to  determine  the  day 
on  which  the  electors  '*  shall  give  their  votes,  which  day 
shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  Stales."  There  ifi 
a  popular  and  geographical  term  "■  United  States/'  but  here 
we  have  the  context  of  the  Constitution  to  show  that  in  that 
instrument  the  term  did  not  include  the  Northwest  Territory^ 
for  in  no  territory  have  men  ever  voted  for  President,  and 
yet  this  voting  is  here  prescribed  as  to  "throughout  the 
United  States." 

On  the  face  of  the  Constitution  there  are  many  things  to 
indicate  that  its  framers  intended  the  terra  '*  United  States," 
so  far  as  shall  concern  the  restrictions  upon  Congressional 
authority  over  that  political  entity,  to  mean  the  Federal 
Union  of  States.  In  the  preamblt;,  "United  States"  was 
indicated  as  meaning  "a  more  perfect  union  "  of  the  thir- 
teen States  already  known  by  that  name;  and  it  wa*  io' 
dicated  that  thig  proposed  new  Union,  or  new  United  States* 
was  to  consist  of  nine  States  at  the  minimum,  with  no  ultimate 
maximum  number  indicated.  The  territorial  inhabitants  are 
shown  to  be  not  represented  in  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment; and  they  are  not  indicated  as  coming  under  the  Con- 
stitution in  matters  other  than  participating  in  that  Govero- 
ment.  It  is  left  for  Congress  to  bring  them  under,  so  far  a$ 
the  Constitution  can  be  made  applicable  to  territory,  if  Con- 
gress so  desires,  or  to  withdraw  as  much  of  the  Constitution 
as  shall  have  been  applied,  if  such  a  course  should  become 
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expedient-  Congress  has  done  the  former  in  organizing 
Terriiories  since  1850,  and  has  done  the  laiter  partially  sev- 
eral times. 

The  Constitution  refers  to  the  territory  already  transferred 
by  two  or  three  States  to  the  Confederation  as  *' territory 
belonging  to  the  United  States,**  and  gives  Congress  an  ex- 
tra-Constitutional authority  to  govern  such  territory.  It 
shows  that  it  was  the  States  which  were  to  be  protected — 
not  at  first  by  the  "bill  of  rights,"  but  protected  broadly 
from  a  new  and  much  stronger  central  Government,  which 
it  was  feared  might  lead  them  back  to  a  tyranny  as  bad  as 
that  which  they  had  with  such  difficulty  overthrown*  To 
presen-e  enough  of  their  State  sovereignty,  and  yet  make  a 
federal  nation,  was  the  great  problem.  The  Constitutional 
Convention  labored  hard  upon  it  throughout  a  long  summer. 
Even  its  carefully  wrought  plan,  instead  ol  being  quicklj' 
ratified,  was  denounced  as  a  "  triple-headed  monster," 
"the  gilded  trap,"  "as  deep  and  wicked  a  conspiracy  as 
ever  was  invented  in  the  darkest  ages  against  the  liberties  of 
a  free  people-"  Such  conditions  account  in  part  for  the 
handing  over  to  Congress  so  summarily  the  territory,  with 
its  white  and  other  inhabitants.  We  shall  not  argue  the 
consistency  or  the  expediency  of  such  variance  between  a 
State's  privileges  and  an  organized  Territory's;  we  shall 
but  show  the  fact.  If  our  fathers  erred  in  making  it  so,  it 
was  because  they  had  such  absorbing  troubles  concerning 
the  States,  and  their  success  as  to  the  latter  should  atone 
for  a  multitude  of  errors. 

If,  then,  the  Constitution  does  not  necessarily  and  by  its 
own  force  protect  United  States  citizens  from  Congress  ex- 
cept in  the  States,  does  it  at  all  benefit  United  States  citizens 
residing  abroad  or  in  the  Territories?  Yes^  the  people  who 
made  or  who  amend  our  Constitution  have  usually  seen  that 
it  should  bind  Congress  morally,  if  not  legally;  and  moral 
force  is  often  more  binding  in  government  than  is  legal  force. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  has  in 
some  degree  extended  to  all  the  Territories,  unorganized  as 
well  as  organized.  Its  letter,  too,  has  extended  to  the  latter 
22 
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class  "so  far  as  applicable."  But  this  has  been  only  by 
stiatute,  which  cannot  bind  Congress  legally;  for  an}^  statute 
may  be  amended  or  repealed  by  the  body  which  made  it. 

The  Constitution  and  Amendments  refer  to  one  or  more 
individual  States  Or  to  the  Union  more  than  one  hundred 
and  eighty  limes  in  demarking  and  prescribing  the  whole 
course  of  the  Federal  or  over-State  Government.  But  how 
is  it  "  applicable"  ex  propria  vigorc  to  Territories?  Only  in 
these  instances,  if  at  all:  ( i)  The  granting  to  Congress  of 
exclusive  power  over  the  proposed  District  for  the  seat  of 
Federal  Government,  where  at  present  Congress  does  not 
allow  the  franchise;  (2)  like  authority  over  lands  or  places 
acquired  for  military  or  other  Federal  purposes;  (3)  the 
clause  as  to  admitting  new  States  into  the  Union;  (4)  that 
;^;iving  Congress  power  over  **  territory  or  other  property;" 
( 5 )  as  to  forbidding  slavery  "  in  any  place  subject  to  their 
jarisdictionj"  and  (6)  empowering  Congress  to  make  all 
hiws  necessary  *'for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing 
powers  and  all  other  powers  vested." 

None  of  these  powers  is  really  prescribed,  as  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  prescribed.  It  is  only  that  Congress 
"  may"  admit  new  States,  and  *' shall  liave  power  to"  act 
in  the  other  five  instances,  except  in  that  regarding  slavery. 
Therefore  not  even  in  the  six  instances  does  the  Constitution 
really  apply  ex  propria  vigorc  to  territory,  but  only  in  the 
instance  that  regards  slavery;  and  this  is  found  in  an 
Amendment  made  nearly  a  century  after  the  Coastitiitioa 
was  drafted.  The  Congressional  powers  applicable  to  ter- 
ritory are  practically  all  powers  additional  to  those  of  legis- 
lating for  the  Federal  States,  and  form  an  extra-Federal  and 
extra-Constitutional  or  '*  imperial ' '  function.  Congress  could 
withhold  Constitutional  protection  from  a  reconstructing 
State  after  the  civil  war  only  because  of  abnormal  condi- 
tions; but  it  could  at  any  time  have  withdrawn  the  North- 
west Territory's  Constitution,  no  matter  how  it  reads,  as  was 
partially  done  with  the  written  constitution  or  organic  act 
of  Utah  Territory,  and  with  the  Constitution  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.     Indeed,  the  Dred  Scott  opinion  says  that  the 


1  of  the  Constitution  ipso  facto  withdrew  thf 
dinance  of  1787,  and  that  the  first  act  of  Congress  amend- 
ing it  was  a  reenactmeiit.  Congress  could  have  governed 
any  Territory  with  gross  injustice,  as  well  as  with  its  abso^ 
lute  authority,  were  it  not  for  its  constituents  in  the  States. 
But  the  constituents  will  not  tolerate  a  theory  of  absolutism 
with  injustice.  Some  of  them  cannot  bear  to  recognize  the 
theory  of  absolutism  at  all,  even  with  justice  promoted. 
Yet  the  framers,  who  also  first  interpreted  the  Constitution, 
as  public  men  under  Washington's  administration,  together 
with  the  highest  Court  which  interprets  it,  have  agreed  on 
the  theory  of  Congressional  absolutism  over  territory. 

As  to  the  "territory"  which  Great  Britain  relinquished 
with  the  acknowledgment  of  independence,  we  find  un- 
equivocal acts  from  which  we  may  determine  that  the 
framera  did  not  include  it  under  the  term  •'  United  States" 
when  not  within  State  boundaries.  We  find  this  as  to  the 
clause  in  which  uniform  "  duties^  imposts,  and  excises"  are 
enjoined,  as  well  as  regarding  the  remainder  of  the  Consti- 
tution. The  historians  tell  us.  that  over  twenty  thousand 
white  emigrants  settled  in  the  Northwest  Territory  between 
the  granting  of  the  Ordinance  Constitution  in  17S7  and 
July  31,  1789,  when  Congress  divided  the  United  Slates  into 
districts  for  the  collection  of  customs.  The  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory was  divided  into  six  collection  districts  by  an  act  ap- 
proved March  2,  1798,  or  almost  ten  years  later;  and  the 
first  collection  of  the  internal  revenues  therein  was  in  1798, 
several  years  after  the  first  whisky  revenues  were  collected 
in  the  very  thinly  populated  parts  of  States*  Thus  for 
nearly  ten  years  after  the  Constitution  became  operative, 
this  now  disputed  clause  had  not  even  an  apparent  applica- 
tion in  an  organized  Territor)'.  When  it  was  applied,  no 
one  is  recorded  as  favoring  it  on  a  constitutional  ground. 
No  clause  w^as  considered  applicable  to  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory except  that  giving  Congress  full  power  over  "the 
territory." 

The  matter  of  the  political  department  now  deciding  more 
clearly  and  more  formally  that,  so  far  as  the  Constitution  is 
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concerned,  uniiorm  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  need  not 
prevail  in  the  different  territories,  and  of  the  judicial  de- 
partment recognizing  it  as  a  matter  of  *' legislative  discre- 
tion," is  but  the  same  routine  that  has  been  followed  in  ter- 
ritorial matters  not  of  revenue,  in  which  Congress  has  used 
its  discretion  more  conspicuously.  The  fairest  example 
with  which  to  test  the  power  of  Congress  to  interpret  the 
term  *'United  States"  as  it  wills,  so  as  to  legislate  for  the 
territories  as  it  wills,  is  that  of  the  territorial  judiciary^  Did 
Congress  organize  it  as  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution 
prescribes  for  "the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States?" 
The  first  section  of  that  article  says  that  '*lhe  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court 
and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to 
time  ordain  and  establish-  The  judges*  both  of  the  Supreme 
and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  thtir  ofllces  during  good  be- 
havior," 

The  leading  case  in  which  the  subject  was  discussed  is 
American  Insurance  Company  v.  Cnnler  (ist  Peters),  de- 
cided in  1828.  The  opinion  of  the  Court  was  written  by 
the  same  Chief  Justice  Marshall  who,  eight  years  before,  had 
said  that  "  United  States  ' '  means  States  and  territories.  In 
the  new  case  he  said: 

The  judgei  of  the  lUperlor  COurU  oE  Florida  hold  their  officea  for  four 
ytarg.  These  courtH.  then,  are  not  constitutional  courts.  .  .  .  Thev  are 
Icgii^Iative  court*,  crentpd  in  virtue  ol  the  general  right  oi  sovereignty 
which  CJ(l»U  in  the  government  of  in  virtue  oi  thit  cUu^e  which  eii&hle« 
Congress  to  malse  all  needful  rules  and  rrgululiotis  respecting  the  territory 
belonging  Id  th«  Vnited  Stntee.  The  jurisdiction  ^tjlh  which  Ihey  sre  in- 
vented is  not  a  part  of  that  judicial  power  which  is  defined  in  the  third  arti* 
cle  of  the  Confititutlon,  but  it  conferred  by  Congreet'. 

How  can  this  be,  unless  it  be  that  Congress  has  full  power 
over  the  territory,  and  that  the  term  "  United  States  "  means 
United  States  in  the  Constitution?  This  was  not  obiter  die- 
ium^  but  it  formed  a  necessary  part  of  the  opinion  support- 
ing the  decision. 

In  the  other  cases  involving  territorial  courts,  when  car- 
ried up  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Florida  case  has  been 
followed  without   a    murmur.      A   summary  of   several    of 


these  caaea  is  given  in  the  Court's  opinion  in  McAllister  v. 
United  States  (14131  U.  S-).  This  case  was  decided  in 
1S91.  A  law  had  been  passed,  some  years  before,  authori- 
zing the  President  in  his  discretion  to  suspend,  at  any  time 
during  a  recess  of  the  Senate,  civil  officers  appointed  by  htm 
and  confirmed  by  that  body,  except  Judges  of  ike  courts  of 
the  United  States.  A  territorial  Judge,  having  been  dis- 
missed by  thu  President  under  this  statute  before  the  term 
of  his  commission  had  expired,  had  sued  for  prospective 
salary.  The  decision  hinged  upon  the  question  whether  the 
statute's  exemption  of  "judges  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States"  protected  him  from  such  a  dismissal.  The  Court 
held  that  neither  the  letter  nor  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
need  enjoin  or  restrain  Congress  as  to  the  territory,  and  that 
Congress  had  never  made  courts  of  the  United  States  for 
territories* 

Congress  did  not  observe  the  Constitution  in  the  more  im- 
portant matter  of  territorial  courts  of  justice.  Is  it  the  in- 
ference that,  with  but  few  and  limited  exceptions,  the  Con- 
stitution compelled  observance  in  a  territorial  matter  of  a 
lower  order?  Or  was  it  only  that  Congress  usually  hap- 
pened* through  motives  of  equity  and  expediency*  to  follow 
the  Constitution  regarding  territories  in  that  lower  matter  of 
internal  revenue  and  tariff?  Many  things  indicate  that  Con- 
gress formed  its  habit  from  such  latter  causes.  Indeed,  of 
the  great  governmental  functions — the  judicial,  legislative, 
executive,  and  ministerial — none  could  have  been  organized 
in  any  territory  by  following  what  is  prescribed  in  any  Con- 
stitution, excepting  the  organic  act,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  Federal  Constitution  prescribes  only  a  federal  gov- 
ernment. It  leaves  territorial  government  to  Congress,  as 
State  government  to  the  respective  States.  It  guarantees  a 
republican  form  of  government  to  each  State;  but  territorial 
governments  are  never  fully  republican,  being  under  an 
"imperial"  or  Federal  government,  in  which  they  have  no 
vole;  territorial  legislators  have  never  been  allowed  to  legis- 
late inconsistently  with  the  Federal  Constitution;  and  terri- 
torial judges  and  other  appointive  officials  have  always  been 
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coosprilcd,  socuiaistciitlt ,  to  take  an  oa:h  to  aipport  die 
CotHtitiitioD — whDe  tfaej  are  a£  aoprotectcd  br  it. 

The  best  flhutration  of  the  workii^  of  this  port  of  the 
American  nnwrittea  constitntion  -oixj  be  found  in  tbe  case 
of  Utah.  It  win  serre  also  as  a  gcmmary  of  this  paper.  In 
manr  re^>ects  the  Territories  of  Orieacs,  Florida,  Alaska, 
Indian  TerritofT,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  afford  better 
iUostrations  of  the  principle.  Bnt  Utah  comes  in  the  class 
of  territorr,  as  made  in  this  essay,  in  which  a  trcarr  had 
promised  constitutional  r^fats  for  the  inhalntants.  and  Con- 
gress nneqnivocaHy  promised  snch  rights  in  the  organic  act 
which  made  Utah  a  Territory.  It  was  of  the  most  guaran- 
teed class  of  territory  that  the  United  States  ever  possessed. 
If  Congress  legally  and  really  used  a  free  hand  with  it,  then 
sureH'  it  may  do  so  with  our  least  guaranteed  class,  so  iax  as 
legal  power  is  concerned. 

On  September  9,  1850,  by  the  multiplex  Compromise  or 
Omnibus  bill.  Congress  for  the  first  time  decreed  that  the 
Federal  Constitution  should  be  extended  over  organized 
Territories  so  far  as  applicable.  The  Mexican  accession 
was  organized  into  one  State  and  two  Territories.  The 
northern  Territory*  was  called  Utah,  although  it  was  then 
nearly  three  times  as  large  as  the  later  Utah.  Did  the  Con- 
stitution prove  to  be  *' applicable?"  Was  it  '* extended"  so 
as  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  Congress  to  recall  it? 

Until  admitted  into  the  Union  Utah  had  no  vote  in  amend*- 
ing  the  Constitution,  no  voice  in  treatj-making,  no  vote  in 
any  kind  of  United  States  legislation,  nor  any  participation 
whatever  in  the  national  government.  She  had  nothing  to 
claim  as  of  legal  right  from  the  Executive  Department, 
which  sent  thither  governors  and  other  appointive  officers, 
usually  from  the  East,  to  rule  her;  and  she  had  from  the 
Judicial  Department  no  protection  against  Congress,  al- 
though she  was  privileged  by  statute  to  appeal  to  the  former 
her  territorial  court  decisions. 

Her  organic  law,  such  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  in  effect 
said  18  a  Territory's  written  Constitution,  was  neither  adopt- 
ed by  the  people  of  Utah  nor  was  subject  to  their  amend- 
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ing.  Unlike  any  State's  Constitution,  Congress  amended  it, 
and  could  have  withdrawn  it.  It  mentioned  that  Congress 
might  divide  the  Territory,  or  might  form  States  or  parts  of 
States  out  of  it,  without  its  consent,  which  is  otherwise  in 
case  of  a  State.  It  did  not  **  guarantee  a  republican  form 
of  goverometii,''  unlike  the  Federal  Constitution.  Much  of 
the  time  there  were  other  kinds  of  government  as  well  as 
republican,  and  later  to  the  exclusion  of  it;  after  the  Presi- 
dents had  for  years  sent  to  her  the  territorial  governor,  mar- 
shal, attorney,  secretary,  and  judges — these  together  ha\- 
ing  much  of  the  power  of  the  ancient  Persian  satrap — what- 
ever republican  government  remained  was  made  oligarchical 
in  1882  by  disfr.inchising  the  great  majority,  the  polygamists; 
and  monarchical  government  had  been  allowed  to  Indian  na- 
tions within  the  larger  Territory  of  Utah. 

Congress  could  not  have  been  denied  the  power  of  abol- 
ishing the  elective  legislature  altogether,  and  of  instituting 
such  an  appointive  le^slative  council  as  some  early  organ- 
ized Territories  have  had.  Polygamist  citizens  of  Utah, 
even  though  having  United  States  citizenship  besides,  could 
not  migrate  into  a  State  and  claim  immunity  under  the  Con- 
stitution's guarantee  of  "all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizens  in  the  several  States;"  yet  polygamy  was  for  many 
years  a  lawful  institution  of  Utah.  Her  judges  had  not  the 
same  term  of  office  as  those  prescribed  by  the  Constitution, 
nor  the  same  jurisdiction  except  as  to  cases  where  Congress 
had  made  the  jurisdictions  alike,  as  a  coincident.  Sessions  of 
the  Legislature  could  not  esceed  forty  days,  Every  voter  in 
the  Territory  had  to  have  United  States  citizenship,  which  is 
unnecessary'  in  some  States  even  when  a  President  is  voted  for. 
The  Legislature  acted  as  to  other  qualifications  of  voters, 
and  Congress  changed  the  act.  Indeed,  its  every  act  had 
to  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  approval.  The  organic  law 
limited  the  power  of  the  Territory  in  selling  any  lands  and 
in  levying  local  taxes;  and,  as  to  all  Federal  ta.\ation,  no 
representation  goes  with  it  in  case  of  any  territory.  More- 
over, Congress  in  effect  conjiscated  in  time  of  peace  a  vast 
corporation  property  belonging  to  Utah  citizens,  although  it 
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diBtributed  the  property  for  their  benefit  along  with  the  ben- 
efit of  others.  Webater^s  opinion  in  1B491  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  make  the  Federal  Constitutton  the  Constitution 
of  territory,  proved  at  last  to  be  true. 

Therefore,  when  to-day  some  one  says  that  our  Spanish 
accessions  are  *'as  much  subject  to  and  protected  by  the 
Constitution  as  any  territorial  acquisitions  in  our  history," 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  dispute  it.  Such  things  as  the 
foregoing-mentioned  allow  us  to  see  that  Congress  could 
have  ignored  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion as  to  anything  else  in  Utah,  had  it  been  expedient,  be- 
fore she  became  a  Federal  State-  But  in  all  the  things  men- 
tioned, it  has  been  otherwise  with  California,  which  by  the 
same  act  of  Congress  that  made  Utah  a  Territory,  with  the 
provision  trying  to  apply  to  Utah  the  Federal  Constitution, 
was  made  into  a  State.  Yet  for  California  there  was  neither 
expressed  word  nor  intimation  or  reference  as  to  the  Consti- 
tution. Such  would  have  been  unnecessary,  since  to  States 
it  applies  ex  propria  vigore. 

We  have  been  told  that  territory-  must  be  either  "an  inte- 
gral pari  of  the  United  Slates,''  or  else  it  is  ioreign  territorj-. 
No  such  sophistry  perplexed  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, including  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  the  venerable 
Franklin.  They  saw  no  necessity  for  making  the  posses- 
sion a  part  of  the  possessor,  in  order  that  it  might  be  a  posses- 
sion. We  have  too  often  heard  it  said  that  if  Congress  may 
do  away  with — or  make  special — tariffs  and  internal  revenue 
laws  for  the  PhiHppinea,  it  would  then  have  the  dangerous 
legal  authority  and  power,  without  any  practical  difficulty  in 
the  way,  to  abolish  all  tari^s  for  Alaska  and  all  internal  rev- 
enue laws  for  all  the  Territories.  Therefore,  perforce,  the 
Constitution  forbids!  Never  did  public  men  beg  the  ques- 
tion more  artlessly.  The  fathers  made  the  Constitution  so, 
and  so  interpreted  it,  and  the  United  States  never  thought 
best  to  amend  this  feature  of  it-  The  dominant  party  in  the 
forties  and  fifties  wished  that  it  had  been  drafted  so  as  to 
blanket  the  Territory  by  its  own  force.     But  they  adopted  an 
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easier  method  of  working  their  will  than  that  of  an  amend- 
ment. 

In  general,  this  lack  of  applying  ex  proprio  vigore  to  the 
territory  is  a  source  of  power,  not  an  imperfection ;  and  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment,  in  strong  language  of  implication, 
sanctions  the  primitive  doctrine  that  ^'United  States"  in  the 
Constitution  does  not  mean  "the  whole  American  empire." 
Whether  this  is  the  meaning  in  popular  language  is  not  a 
legal  question,  and  whether  the  free  hand  allowed  to  Con- 
gress over  territory  tends  toward  worse  government  or  bet- 
ter is  a  question  distinct  from  that  of  the  plenary  authority 
of  the  Legislative  Department  over  "territory  belonging  to 
the  United  States."  Fred  Henry  Cox. 


SIDNEY  LANIER  AS  REVEALED  IN  HIS 
LETTERS. 

Not  unnoticed  during  his  life,  and  not  neglected  since  his 
death,  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  Sidney  Lanier 
has  begun  to  be  adequately  appreciated.  His  fame  seems  to 
be  upon  a  crescendo  wave — ^to  adopt  one  of  his  own  charac- 
teristic mannerisms — that  has  not  yet  reached  its  highest 
point.  Beginning  in  1889,  when  n  bust  of  him  was  unveiled 
and  memorial  exercises  were  held  in  bis  honor  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins, its  progress  has  been  marked  by  an  increasing  notice 
in  the  various  periodicals,  some  of  them  publishing  articles 
and  poems  of  Lanier  accepted  during  his  lifetime;  by 
growing  fame  abroad,  where  he  is  ranked  higher  than  at 
home;  by  the  excellent  "Select  Poems"  edited  by  Dr. 
Morgan  Callaway,  Jr. ;  and  by  a  new  edition  of  all  his  works 
brought  out  in  the  last  two  years  by  his  publishers*  Messrs. 
Charles  Scribner*s  Sons. 

In  view  of  the  mass  of  criticism  that  has  already  been  pub- 
lished, and  of  the  fact  that  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  make  a  final 
judgment,  it  would  seem  an  inopportune  time  for  further 
discussion  of  Lanier;  but  what  has  gone  before  shows  iht; 
timeliness  of  the  subject  and  also  furnishes  occasion  for 
another  review,  while  its  true  Justification  is  found  in  the 
new  light  thrown  upon  the  man  and  his  work  by  the  recent 
publication  of  his  letters. 

Far  more  than  is  usually  ihe  case  the  man  and  his  work 
were  one,  and  must  be  judged  together,  his  poems  reflectjpg 
his  life,  and  his  life  being  a  true  poem.  So  that  the  new 
view  obtained  through  the  letters  is  not  only  essential  to  a 
proper  estimate  of  the  man,  but  of  his  work  as  well.  This 
task  is  too  great  for  a  single  article,  and,  reserving  the  con- 
sideration of  the  work  to  a  possible  later  opportunitj',  we 
shall  consider  now  only  the  letters  themselves  and  the  reve- 
lation they  make  of  the  man  as  he  lived  and  wrote. 

The  "Letters  of  Sidney  Lanier,''  selected  and  edited  by 
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his  son,  Mr.  Henry  Wysham  Lanieri  and  published  in  1899 
by  the  ScribnerSi  is  an  admirably  edited  volume  which  is 
sure  to  fascinate,  if  not  the  general  reader,  at  least  any  one 
who  is  interested  tn  music  and  poetry,  or  in  heroism  dis- 
played in  the  homely  tragedy  of  poverty  and  suffering.  We 
must  praise  especially  the  arrangement  in  groups  rather  than 
in  chronological  order.  Though  this  sometimes  obscures 
the  relationship  of  letters  on  the  same  subject  and  of  approx- 
imate dales,  the  advantages  which  it  gains  far  outweigh  this 
defect;  for  it  gives  each  group  the  value  oi  a  little  story, 
with  an  underlying  unity  and  its  own  characteristic  quali- 
ties. And  nothing  shows  better  the  skill  of  the  writer  than 
the  complete  difference  in  style  and  lone  of  the  different  se- 
ries. 

The  letters  to  Mr.  Gibson  Peacock,'  with  an  introduction 
by  Mr.  William  R.  Thayer,  unfortunately  somewhat  con- 
densed as  compared  with  its  original  form  when  the  letters 
were  first  published,  form  a  natural  beginning,  giving-  the 
outline  of  Lanier's  earlier  life,  and  covering  all  his  literary 
life  in  the  letters.  They  are  concerned  with  the  homelier 
side  of  that  lifei  giving  details  of  illness,  finance,  and  pov- 
erty. After  the  friendship  is  fully  formed,  their  tone  is  that 
of  a  young  man  to  an  old  and  dearly  loved  benefactor,  some- 
thing that  may  rightly  be  called  filial.  The  style  is  exceed- 
ingly simple. 

The  letters  between  two  poets,  first  published  in  Scrib- 
ner's  Magazine  of  last  year,  are  unique  in  giving  both  sides 
of  the  correspondence^  in  the  fact  that  both  of  the  writers 
are  poets,  and  in  the  nevertheless  world-wide  difference  be- 
tween them  which  the  correspondence  reveals.  Though 
there  is  a  gradual  growth  of  friendship,  and  indeed  of  inti- 
macy, shown  in  the  letters,  they  are  concerned  througliout 
chiefly  with  the  literary  side  of  the  two  writers,  and  one  feels 
that  there  is  not  the  personal  interest  found  in  the  former 
series.  The  style  is  much  freer  and  more  literary,  and  at 
least  to  that  extent  less  simple.     Another  thing  sure  to  be 
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noted  is  the  contrast  in  the  style  of  the  two  writers.  Again 
and  again,  in  passing  from  Taylor  to  Lanier,  one  feels  that 
one  is  passing  from  prose  to  poetry.  Perhaps  the  most  no- 
table instance  of  this  is  Mr.  Taylor's  letter  of  September  25, 
1875,  and  Lanier's  reply  of  the  29th.'  Taylor  writes  simply 
that  he  has  been  moving*  will  live  in  two  blocks  of  Lanier's 
hotel,  and  hopea  he  will  accompany  him  to  the  Century 
Club  if  his  health  does  not  prevent.     Lanier  replies: 

My  Dear  Air.  Tttylor:  Your  note  comes  Bushed  with  ^ood  news.  For 
bringing  me  within  two  blocks  of  j^ou  I  will,  in  th«  mast  &ublim«  manner, 
IfX'give  F&Ee  a  dozen  heinous  injuriefr. 

1  will  eagerly  await  you  on  Friday  evening,  and  will  be  delighted  to  ^o 
with  you  to  the  C«ntury  Club. 

I  write  In  the  gre.tiest  haste,  ta-day  not  being  long  enough  bjr  Eome  six 
hours  for  what  t  have  to  do  before  it  ends. 

Which  makeB  me  realize  how  glorious  is  Friendship,  to  whoee  immor- 
taUly  the  poor  neces&itiea  of  night  and  sleep  da  not  eiLift. 

Your  friCrtd,  S,  L. 

The  "Letters  to  a  Friend, '*  also  between  two  poets,  and 
edited  by  the  other  poet,  Mr.  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne,  are  re- 
published from  the  Critic  of  February,  1S86.*  They  give 
us  the  earliest  and  latest  insight  into  Lanier's  thought*  the 
earliest  and  latest  examples  of  his  style,  which*  especiall3''  in 
the  earlier  letters,  is  more  involved  and  peculiar,  while  the 
tone  is  that  of  the  complete  intimacy  that  springs  from  entire 
congeniality. 

Turning  to  the  other  series,  the  *' Poet's  Musical  Impres- 
sions," -'  there  is  a  total  and  fascinating  change  of  style.  Pe- 
culiarities that  would  be  intolerable  elsewhere,  or  in  any  one 
in  whom  they  might  not  be  thought  natural,  the  **  tho«»**  the 
•'  hath,"  the  German  inversions,  make  up  a  poetic  style  such 
as  a  poet  may  properly  use  to  his  wife,  and  so  attractH'e  as 
to  win  the  love  of  any  woman.  And  as  showing  more  clearly 
the  inmost  self  of  the  man,  it  is  significant  that  in  thought  also 
this  series  is  the  most  poetical. 


>  PageK  126,  137. 
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The  apt  criticisms  with  which  the  letters  abound  illustrate 
Lanier's  critical  faculty  as  forcibly  as  any  of  his  later  critical 
works.     Here,  for  example,  is  the  way  he  writes  of  Wagner: 

Ah,  how  the^  have  belled  Wagner  I  I  heard  Theodore  ThoinaB'a  orches- 
tra play  his  "Overture  lo  TannhauBer,"  The  music  of  the  fwtyre  is  SMreljr 
thy  mu»ic  and  my  muBic,  Each  hnrmonj'  was  n  chorus  of  pure  aBplrattone. 
The  sequenccB  flowed  along,  one  after  another,  a^  Lf  all  thv  ^reat  And  noble 
deeds  oi  time  had  iorined  a  procession  to  march  In  review  before  ore's  ears 
InM^ad  ol  one's  eyee.  Thx^e  "great  and  noble  deeds"  were  not  deedis  ol 
war  and  stfltesmansSiip,  but  mnjetllc  victories  of  inner  struggle!  of  o.  man. 
This  unbrolten  march  of  bcauliful-boditd  triumphs  irrefii«tibly  invitea  the 
«oul  of  a  man  to  create  other  proc««fi!:on«  like  It.  I  would  1  might  lead  a  ^o 
magniftcent  file  of  glories  into  heaven.' 

And  again: 

The  conception  [of  the  "  Rhein-Gold"]  it  very  fine;  but  there  la  eonie- 
thing  in  it,  or  rather  something  not  in  it,  which  1  detect  3n  everything  that 
any  German  ha?  yet  done  in  the  way  ot  muaic  or  potrtry.  I  know  not  ex- 
actly what  to  call  it,  or  indeed  huw  to  diefine  it.  It  is  that  (if  I  may  expres* 
it  In  a  very  roundabout  way]  sentiment  lying  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  au- 
thor whi<!h  would  produce  on  hfs  face  a  quiet,  wise  STuile  all  th»  while  he 
was  writing,  a.  Eort  of  coniscioutne»  underlyii^g  all  hifi  cnthui&iaKmE  {nhich 
are  not  at  all  weakened  thereby)  that  God  has  charge,  that  the  world  is  in 
his  hands,  that  any  littleness,  is  therefore  small  and  unworthy  of  a  poet. 
This  was  Da>'ld'ti  frame  of  mind;  Et  was  alBO  Shake&peare'e.  No  German 
has  approached  it,  except  perhaps  Richter.^ 

His  literary  criticism  is  quite  as  ^ood.  As  Hayne  said,  it 
would  be  hard  to  excel  this  of  Browning: 

Have  you  seen  Browning'*  "The  Ring  and  the  Book?"  I  am  confident 
(hat,  at  the  birth  of  this  man,  among  all  the  good  falrieii  who  showered  him 
with  good  endowmentB,  one  had  one,  as  in  the  old  tale,  crept  in  by  stealth 
and  gave  him  a  constitutional  twist  i'  the  neck  whereby  his  windpipe  be- 
came, and  has  evier  Gince  remained,  a  niarvelcuB,  tortuous  passage.  Out  ol 
this  glottis-labyrinth  his  words  won't  and  can't  come  straiglnt.  A  hitch  and 
a  «harp  crook  in  every  sentence  bring  you  up  with  a  shock.  But  what  a 
^hock.  it  Hi  Did  you  ever  tiee  a  picture  of  &  iasno  in  the  act  of  being  flung? 
In  a  thousand  coiIe  and  turns,  inevtrlcablv  crooked  and  involved  and 
whirled,  yet,  if  you  mark  the  nooihC  nt  the  «^nd,  you  see  that  it  \^  directly  in 
front  of  the  bison's  head,  there,  and  Is  bound  to  catch  him.  That  is  the  way 
Robert  Browning  catchee  you.  The  liret  sixty  or  seventy  pages  of  "The 
Ring  and  the  Book  "  are  ,-iltogether  the  most  doUful  reading,  m  point  either 
ai  idea  or  of  music,  in  the  English  language;  and  yet  the  monologue  of 
Giuseppe  Capponsacchl,  that  of  Pompilia  Comparinl,  and  the  two  of  Guido 
Franceechini,  are  unapproachable^  In  their  kind,  by  nny  living  or  dead  poet. 
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tu4-  siisUce,  You  get  lightning  glimpses — and,  ina  one  naturally  expects  from 
Li^titning,  zigzag  glimpses — into  the  intense  nigtit  of  the  pa»»lQn  of  [iiete 
souls.  It  iR  entirely  wonderful  and  without  precedent.  The  fitful  play  of 
Guido'i  luRt,  and  ecom,  and  hate.and  cowardice  closer  with  a.  rna^ter  stroke; 

,     .     .     Chrialt  Muri*!  God! 
Pompilia,  will  you  Jet  theni  murder  me? 

Potnpilia,  mark  you,  is  dead  by  Guida't  own  hand;  deliberately  stabbed  be- 
CFiuE.e  he  hsled  her  purkv,  which  all  along  he  has  reviled  and  mockt^d  uith 
the  devH'ii  own  ma,lignanL  ingenuity  of  sarciism. 

That  h€  can  be  just  lo  all  the  merit  he  sees  is  shown  by 
this  compliment  to  Whiiman,  the  more  interesting  because 
of  the  severe  criticism  of  him  elsewherei  and  the  judgment 
aa  to  the  comparative  value  of  the  three  books  ia  thoroughly 
characteristic: 

I  read  through  the  three  volumes  on  Sunday;  and  upon  a  sober  compar- 
ison I  think  WaLt  Whitman's  "Leavea  of  Grass"  worth  at  least  a  million  of 
"Among  My  Book.fr"  and  "  Atatanta  in  Calydon."  In  the  two  latter  I  could 
not  find  anything  which  hae  not  been  much  better  said  before;  but  "Leavei 
of  Gra6i"  wiis  n  real  retreBhmeiii  lo  me — like  rude  salt  sprny  in  your  face — 
in  spite  of  it«  enormout  fundamental  error  that  a  thing  is  good  because  it  is 
natural,  and  in  spite  of  the  world-wide  difference  between  my  own  conceja- 
Cioiih  of  art  and  the  author's.' 

Let  us  now  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  man  and  of  his 
pathetic  life  and  work.  He  was  born,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, at  Macon,  Ga.,  February  3,  1842.  His  father's  fam- 
ily was  of  Huguenot  extraction  and  distinguished  in  many 
generations  for  musical  ability;  his  mother's  was  likewise 
gifted  in  music,  poetry,  and  oratory^.  All  this  inheritance. 
passing  over  his  parents,  was  concentrated  in  Lamer. 

Of  these  gifts,  music  always  came  first.  It  is  a  subject  for 
speculation  what  Lanier  would  have  become  had  his  bent 
for  music — shown  by  his  skill  on  any  instrument  and  his  vio- 
lin trances^-been  unchecked  hy  his  father,  who  laugbt  him 
that  music  was  an  unmanly  art  and  turned  him  for  solace  to 
the  flute.  He  might  perhaps  have  become  the  greatest 
American  composer  and  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  mu- 
sic instead  of  a  poet  who  in  his  life  and  work  united  and  io- 
terfused  the  sister  arts. 

From  fourteen  to  eighteen,  with  one  year's  intermission* 
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he  studied  at  Oglethorpe  College,  whose  equipment  was  not 
especially  6tted  for  training  such  a  man  or  its  atmosphere 
congenial.  Yet  here  is  revealed  one  of  Lanier's  most 
marked  characteristics.  Instead  of  working  only  on  poet- 
ical subjecta^  spending  his  time  only  on  what  suited  his 
pleasure*  or  defying  the  authority  of  the  faculty,  as  from 
the  example  of  Poe,  Landor,  Shelley,  and  others*  one  has 
been  led  to  expect  of  poets,  he  made  the  most  of  his  oppor- 
tunities, and  was  graduated  with  the  highest  honors. 

And  this  course  was  not  unrewarded.  He  received  a  val- 
uable stimulus  from  Prof.  James  Woodrow,  the  man  who 
later  came  to  grief  in  attempting  to  reconcile  the  theory  of 
evolution  with  the  Calvinism  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
South,  and  gained  a  basis  for  further  study  without  which 
all  his  future  work  would  have  been  impossible.  It  is  also 
to  be  noted  that  his  genius  was  early  recognized.  The  fac- 
ulty gave  him  a  tutorship,  while  his  fellow-students,  both  be- 
fore and  after  he  took  this  trying  position,  looked  up  to  him 
with  respect  and  seemed  to  regard  him  as  a  being  quite 
apart.' 

During  these  college  days  Lanier  was  already  meditating 
on  the  respective  merits  of  music  and  poetry,  and  trying  to 
decide  which  he  should  embrace  as  a  career.  He  writes  in 
his  notebook;' 

The  point  >vhich  I  wiih  to  settle  is  merely  by  what  method  ehnll  I  ascer- 
tain what  ]  am  lit  for,  as  preliminary  to  ascertaining  Gad's  will  with 
reference  to  mc;  or  what  my  inclinations  are  as  preliminary  to  aBtertain- 
ing  what  my  capacities  are — that  is,  what  I  am  fit  fur.  1  am  more  than  all 
perplexed  by  this  (act,  tlmt  the  prime  inclination — that  ii.  natural  bent — 
(which  I  have  checked,  though)  of  my  nature  is  to  muBtc,  and  for  that  I 
have  the  gr«tttc«t  talent;  lnd«ed.  not  boasting,  for  God  gave  It  me,  I  have  an 
extraordinary  musical  talent,  and  leel  It  within  me  plainly  thai  t  could 
A^t  Lft  high  as  any  compcwet.  But  I  cannot  bring  rnyself  to  believe  that  I 
waa  intended  for  a  musician,  because  ft  seems  so  small  a  business  3n  com- 
parison with  other  thinga  which,  it  i^eems  to  me,  1  mi^ht  do.  Question 
here;  "  What  ig  the  province  of  mudc  in  the  economy  of  the  world?  " 

This  extract  is  also  noteworthy  as  showing  that  involved, 

'Thif  t  have  from  the  pergonal  testimonj'  of  nty  father,  who  wss  at  that 
time  a  student  in  n  lower  cla^s. 
-  Ward's  "  Memorial," 
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unduly  emphasized  style  which  was  perfectly  natural  lo  La- 
nier and  which,  intensified  later  by  earjy  English  peculiari- 
ties, characterized  so  much  of  his  work  in  prose  as  well  as 
in  verse. 

The  next  four  years  of  Lanier's  life  were  taken  up  by  the 
civil  war,  during  which  he  served  constantly  in  the  Confed- 
erate army,  most  of  the  time  in  the  signal  service.  Here 
the  important  facts  are:  his  refusal  to  accept  a  promotion 
which  would  separate  him  from  his  brother  Clifford;  his 
spare  time  spent  in  the  study  of  the  modern  languages  and 
Anglo-Saxon;  his  devotion  lo  his  flute,  which  he  hid  in  his 
sleeve  when  captured  on  a  blockade  runner,  by  which  some 
comforts  were  earned  and  the  tediumi  of  his  prison  life  at 
Point  Lookout  relieved;  and  the  first  beginnings  of  con- 
sumption, with  which  dread  disease  he  was  to  fight  the  rest 
of  his  life,  produced  by  the  hardships  of  the  sen'ice  and  de- 
veloped by  his  spending  the  winter  in  a  Northern  prison 
with  nothing  but  summer  clothing  to  wear. 

If  any  one  should  regard  these  as  untoward  surroundings 
and  a  sad  fate  for  a  young  poet,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
it  developed  and  made  the  man^  without  which  the  poet  could 
not  have  been.  How  he  took  them  and  what  he  thought  of 
them  will  be  shown  abundantly  later  on. 

To  this  period  belong  the  earliest  poems,  among  which 
are  "The  Tournament,"  "The  Wedding,"  "The  Death  of 
Stonewall  Jackson,"  and  two  translations  of  Heine's  *'EIo 
Fichtenbaura  steht  einsam,"  and  a  poem  by  Herder, 

Again  it  was  seen  how  nature  trains  a  poet,  for  true  it  is 
that  a  poet  is  made^  not  born,  only  the  making  is  in  the  hands 
of  God  and  of  the  poet  himself.  The  next  few  years  were 
spent  in  constant  trouble  and  hardship,  and  it  was  not  until 
1873  that  Lanier  found  himself  in  a  position  that  peritiiltcd 
the  development  of  his  musical  and  poetic  gifts,  and  not  till 
the  next  year  that  his  first  noticeable  success  was  mad<;. 
But  look  closer.  During  this  time  the  poet's  life  was  full  of 
all  that  develops  a  man :  the  death  of  his  mother;  hard  work 
in  uncongenial  situations,  as  clerk  in  a  hotel  at  Montgomery', 
Ala.,  as  school-teacher  at   Prattville,  as  a  lawyer  in   His 
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father*8  office  at  Macon,  Ga. ;  illnesses  that  brought  him  more 
than  once  to  the  brink  of  the  grave;  courtship  and  marriage 
to  a  woman.  Miss  Mary  Day.  of  Macon,  without  whom,  tak- 
ing his  testimony  as  that  of  the  best  witness,  none  of  his  fu- 
ture work  Could  have  been  accomplished*  Through  it  all  La- 
nier displayed  a  clear,  comprehensive,  and  correct  judgment 
of  the  ordinary  affairs  of  HfCi  a  ready  sympathy  with  hia  sur- 
roundings, animate  and  inanimate,  an  unswerving  steadfast- 
ness of  will  combined  with  a  manly  submission  to  the  inev- 
itable and  an  unfaltering  belief  in  himself  and  his  mission. 

The  poems  of  this  period  include  the  "Jacquerie"  frag- 
ment; three  "Songs  for  the  Jacquerie,"  the  first  of  which, 
apparently  an  echo  from  his  courtship  days,  is  exquisitely 
beautiful ;  most  of  the  unrevised  earlier  poems,  the  best  being 
"Strange  Jokes,''  "The  Raven  Days,"  "Baby  Charley," 
"Nightt"  "June  Dreams  in  January."  and  three  of  the 
pieces  collected  under  the  title  "Street  Cries/'  of  which 
the  most  noteworthy  13  "Life  and  Song."  "June  Dreams 
in  January"  is  descriptive  of  Lanier's  own  experience,  in 
which,  unfortunately,  he  found  the  transmutation  of  poetry 
into  gold  not  so  easy  as  it  is  represented  to  be  in  the  poem. 
"  Life  and  Song"  is  even  more  important,  as  expressing  the 
poet's  own  ideal  of  a  poet — an  ideal  he  fulifilled  in  his  own 
Life.  To  this  period  belong  also  his  first  published  work,  the 
novel  "Tiger  Lilies,"  and  various  magazine  articles,  some 
of  which  have  been  recently  collected  in  "Music  and  Poet- 
ry" and  "  Retrospects  and  Prospects." 

In  1873  Lanier  reached  the  turning  point  of  his  life.  Aft- 
er  a  short  stay  iu  New  York,  and  an  immediate  recognition 
there  of  his  musical  genius,  he  settled  at  Baltimore  as 
"first  flute"  in  the  Peabody  Symphony  Orchestra,  con- 
ducted by  the  great  composer  and  musician,  Asger  Hamerick. 
What  decided  this  step  can  be  seen  from  a  letter'  to  his  fa- 
ther, in  which  he  says: 

A»  to  buuness,  why  should  I — nHjr,  how  can  1 — settle  myBetf  dow^n  to  bf  & 
third-rate,  struggling  law^ver  for  the  balance  of  m^'  little  life, «»  long  bb  there 
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Ib  a  certaintv  almcmt  absolute  that  I  can  do  some  other  thln^K  so  much  beUerl 

My  dear  father,  think  how,  for  lw£nly  years,  through  po»Crty.  through 
pain,  througl)  weadness,  through  Mckness,  through  the  uncongenial  atmos- 
phere of  a  farcical  eoUege  and  of  a  bare  army  ant!  then  of  an  exacting  bus!- 
nets  life,  through  all  dtscourAgement  of  being  wholly  unacquainted  with 
literary  people  and  literary  vray«;  I  say,  think  how.  in  spite  of  &l]  these  de- 
pressing clrcum&tances^  and  of  a  ChouEtind  more  which  I  couid  enumerate, 
these  two  figUTflS  of  niitsfc  and  poetry  have  steadily  kept  in  my  he»rt  so 
that  I  could  not  biinii>h  them.  Dope  it  not  ee«cn  10  you,  as  to  me,  that  I  be- 
ein  to  have  the  rl^ht  to  enroll  cnyself  among  the  devotees  of  these  tMO  6ub> 
Litne  arts,  after  having  follavred  them  bo  long  and  so  humbly  and  through 
»'Q>  tnliCh  bitternesB? 

The  chances  for  further  study — and  Lanier  plunged  at 
once  into  his  favorite  study  of  early  English  literature^for 
work,  and  the  cultivation  of  all  his  gifts  were  boui^dless,  but 
of  all  these  opportunities  which  the  change  brought,  those 
that  were  musical  were  the  most  significant.  In  "Tiger 
Lilies"  Lanier  had  written:^  "To  make  a  home  out  of  a 
household  .  .  .  music  is  the  ooe  essential.  Late  ex- 
plorers  say  they  have  found  some  nations  that  have  no  God; 
but  I  have  not  read  of  any  that  had  no  music.  -  .  -  Music 
means  harmony,  harmony  means  love,  love  means  God.*' 
Later  he  wrote  to  Hayne,  in  1873:*  "Whatever  turn  I  have 
for  art  is  purely  musical;  poetry  being,  with  me,  a  mere 
tangent  into  which  I  shoot  sometimes.  I  could  play  pass- 
ably on  several  instruments  before  I  could  write  legibly,  and 
since  then  the  very  deepest  of  my  life  has  been  filled  with 
music,  which  I  have  studied  and  cultivated  far  more  than 
poetry." 

Poetry  remained  a  tangent  until  he  saw  it  as  a  high  and 
noble  form  of  music.  This  recognition  of  the  relation  of 
poetry  and  music  is  the  keystone  to  the  arch  of  all  Lanier's 
life  and  work.  Hence  his  views  on  music  and  his  equip- 
ment as  a  musician  are  of  great  importance.  Of  these,  for 
the  first  lime*  one  is  able  to  judge  adequately  from  the  let- 
ters to  his  wife,  collected  under  "A  Poet's  Musical  Impres- 
sions."    Here,  as  throughout  the  rest  of  Lanier's  life,  there 
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13  an  embarrassment  of  rictiea.     All  the  letters  are  signifi- 
cant, but  only  a  few  extracts  can  be  given: 

After  the  sccnnd  song  1  was  called  on  to  plav,  and  lifted  my  poor  old 
flote  In  air  with  Min)ultuo;is.  beating  heart,  for  I  had  no  confidence  in  that 
or  in  myself.  But  du  Hii)»wl!  Thou«hould«t  have  heard  mine  aid  love  wur- 
ble  her«eLf  forth.  To  Tay  utter  aatonieEiment,  1  was  perfect  maatet  of  the 
instrument.  Is  not  this  most  strange?  Thou  knovrest  I  had  never  learned 
iti  and  thou  remcmberest  what  &  poor  muddle  I  made  at  Marietta  in  plav- 
ing  difficult  passages,  and  I  ccrtainlv  have  not  practiced;  and  vet  there  I 
commanded  and  the  blesstd  notes  obeyed  me,  and  when  I  had  finished, 
amid  a  stoirtn  of  applauae,  Herf  Thielepape  aro«e  And  ran  to  me  and  gra«p£d 
my  hand,  and  declared  that  he  "hat  never  heart  de  dude  act^ompany  itac'lf 
pcfore,"  I  plnjed  once  more  during  the  evening;,  and  ended  with  even 
more  rapturous  bravos  than  before,  Mr.  Scheldemantel  grasping  m_v  hand 
this  time  and  thanking  me  very  earnestly.' 

In  the  letter  of  December  2,  1873,-  Lanier  gives  a  humor- 
ous description  of  his  first  rehearsal  as  Flanto  Pritno.  It  ia 
too  long  for  trauscription,  but  a  hint  of  hia  experience  may 
be  learned  from  a  part  of  a  letter'  to  Hayne : 

I  spent  the  winter  in  Balttmofe,  pLir&utng  ntuftic  And  meditating  my 
"Jacquerie,"  I  was  Ffauio  Prima  of  the  Peabody  Symphony  Orchestra, 
And  God  only  could  express  the  deligiit  and  exultation  with  which  I  helped 
to  perform  the  great  works  brought  out  by  that  organization  during  the 
winter.  Of  course  thi»  was  a  queer  place  for  me,  as^lde  from  the  complete 
hunierfcrscmtul  of  going  from  the  courthouse  to  the  footlights.  I  wae  a  raw 
player,  and  a  provincial  withal,  without  practice,  and  guiltleEa  of  instruc- 
tion, for  I  never  had  a  teacher.  To  go^  under  the^e  circiim»tanceo,  among 
old  profee^slonal  musicians,  and  assume  a  leading  part  In  a  large  orchestra 
which  waB  orgiinized  cxpresi^ly  to  play  the  most  difficult  works  of  the  great 
masters,  was  (now  that  it  is  all  over)  a  piece  of  temerity  that  I  do  not  remem- 
ber ever  to  have  equaled  before.  But  1  truEted  in  love,  pure  and  simple,  and 
wai;  not  disappointed;  for,  as  if  by  miracle,  difficulties  and  di»couragenient!i 
TTielted  away  before  the  Sre  of  a  passion  for  niualc  which  grows  ever 
stronger  within  my  heart;  and  I  Came  out  with  re»ult»tnore gratifying  thati 
it  ia  becoming  tn  me  to  Epeclfy. 

Here  ia  another  bit  of  experience  worth  noting: 

Last  night  I  played  at  another  Church  concert  Ln  New  York  City,  far  up 
town,  to  a  very  pleasant  audience,  with  very  pleasant  tebtimonials  of  suc- 
ccM.  My  first  piece,  a  conceriinoQf  Briccialdi'a,  ,  .  .  brought  down  the 
hout>e  in  an  enthusiastic  encore,  to  which  t  responded  with  the  inevitable 


1  LeUmt  to  tils  wife,  from  San  Anloolo.  T«k,,  Juiitsr?  30,  1S73. 
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"  Blue  BelU  oi  Scotland^"  M;  lut  piece  was  ihe  "  Swamp  Robin,"  > 
I  onl/  ventured  ai.  an  experiment.  Twik«  a  curious  ps.7cho]o^  4tudT  to 
tidK^  how  it  puzzled  mosl  of  the  audienre,  And  how  the  few  whp  did  get  into 
it  began,  as  it  were,  to  look  about  them  and  to  M^,  like  a  man  who  hat  tud- 
denl/  ridden  into  a  ttrnnge  add  unexpected  road,  "Heigfa,  belgh!  wttat's 
thiBf"  Somebody  »aith  every  orig^inal  writer  hafi  to  educste  hit  rew£er» 
gradua]]^-  to  himcetf.  How  true  this  is  in  N«w  York !  Here  the  people  are 
at  once  the  bolde&t  and  the  limidest  in  the  world.  When  the  new  preaenls 
iUelf  here,  each  one  waits  (Or  the  other  one  to  pranounce  dedairetj.  Of 
courte,  at  first  no  one  apeaks;  finally,  tome  generous  and  open  heart  aay«.> 
"Thifi  is  a  ^ood  thing;"  and  Chen  straightway  all  the  people  joia  »nd  puih 
the  good  thing  1o  heaven. 

Once  give  them  a  start — these  singular  New  Yorken — And  thejr  will  go 
any  length.* 

In  1874,  at  Sunnyside,  Ga.,  Lanier  wrote  his  first  great 
poem,  **  Corn,"  inspired  by  such  a  prosaic  fact  as  the  wast- 
ing and  abandonment  of  the  old  red  hills  of  Gt;orgia*  due  to 
the  "all  cotton'*  craze,  it  was  published  tti  Lipptncott's 
the  ensuing  February,  and  won  instant  and  encouraging  recog- 
nition, which  made  up  in  quality  what  it  certainly  lacked  in 
quantity.  Among  those  thus  attracted  was  Mr.  Gibson  Pea- 
cock, an  "  old-school"  editor  of  a  Philadelphia  evening  pa- 
per, whose  appreciative  criticism  brought  a  letter  from  La- 
nier that  started  a  lasting  friendship. 

The  record  of  this  friendship  and  of  Lanier's  life  con- 
tained in  the  first  group  of  letters  gives  a  clear  view,  as  Mr 
Thayer  well  says,  of  the  "  conditions  by  which  an  embodied 
ideal,  a  poet,  so  recently  iound  himself  beset  in  this  world 
of  ours,"  It  was  a  friendship  that  brought  such  loving  sym- 
pathy, such  practical  help,  such  opportunities,  such  new  ac- 
quaintances, that  it  was  all-important  in  shaping  the  rest  of 
Lanier's  life.  Among  those  whose  acquaintance  was  thus 
made  were  Charlotte  Cushman,  whom  Lanier  greatly  ad- 
mired, and  Bayard  Taylor,  through  whom  his  entree  into  the 
literary"  world  of  New  York  and  the  East  was  completed. 

The  friendship  with  Bayard  Taylor,  for  which  Lanier 
said  he  '*  always  had  a  longing,  but  never  dared  indulge  it 
more  than  one  indulges  what  one  considers  only  a  pet  possi> 

'One  of  hii  Own  eompOEitlons, 
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bility,"  began  much  as  that  with  Mr.  Peacock.  This  time 
the  latter  was  the  kind  friend,  and  the  poem  was  **  The  Sym- 
phony.*' 

How  this  poem  was  written  we  iearn  from  a  tetter '  to  Mr. 
Peacock: 

About  four  days  ago  a  certain  poem  which  I  had  vagueir  ruminated  for 
a  week  before  toolt  ho!d  ol  me  itke  i.  real  Jartiee  River  ag^ue,  and  I  have 
been  in  a  mortal  shake  with  the  uaine,  dciy  and  night,  ever  since.  I  call  it 
"  The  Sjmphonj'."  I  pcrion[f_r  each  InntirkiTiifint  In  theorchestra^  and  make 
them  dlacuBH  various  deep  Boclal  questions  of  the  timCB,  in  the  progreea  ol 
the  muftic.  It  lb  now  nearly  finished,  and  I  ihsM  be  rejoiced  thereat,  for  it 
v^rilj-  raclK«  all  the  bonefi  of  my  apirjt. 

It  is  a  study  for  the  "Jacquerie,"  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  earlier  unreviaed  fragments,  is  all  that  we  have  from  La- 
nier's life  work  on  that  theme  which  was  so  dear  to  his  heart. 
Though  the  poem  was  warmly  pratsedt  there  was  then,  as 
always,  much  cridcism  and  question  as  to  the  correctness  of 
Lanier's  methods.  Nothing  could  be  better  than  the  spirit 
in  which  he  met  this,  as  shown  in  the  confession  to  his  wife^ 
"  his  dearest  self***  a  confession  which  he  would  make  to 
his  "less  dear  self  ^'  in  feeling  only.  After  showing  the  in- 
evitableness  of  disappointment  and  misunderstanding;,  he 
cotitinues;  "Have  no  fears  or  anxieties  for  me.  All  my 
trials  merely  go  to  prove  that  art  has  no  more  pitiless  enemy 
than  what  is  called  business^  It  matlers  little  that  I  should 
fail.  What  signifies  a  slight  check  in  so  great  a  cause? 
J^ue  mon  nom  soit  jlitri^  as  Danton  says,  que  la  France  sott 
iihre,  which  I  for  my  part  translate:  "Though  my  name 
perish,  my  poetrj'  is  good  poetr)*  and  my  music  is  good  mu- 
sic; and  beauty  never  dies,  and  the  heart  which  needs  can 
always  find  it/  " 

For  the  remainder  of  his  life  all  of  Lanier's  experiences  ex- 
pressed themselves  naturally  in  poems,  and  though  many  of 
them  were  never  written  out  for  want  of  timer  those  he  fin- 
ished make  up  a  goodly  amount  of  work,  wonderful  in  view 
of  the  distractions  and  hindrances  under  which  he  had  to 
labor.     Since  his  poetry  is  almost  entirely  subjective,  it  is 

•March  3+,  18751  "  Lettera,"'  p.  C3. 
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interesting  to  trace  the  connection  between  the  poems  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  written.  This  in 
many  cases  can  be  done  through  the  letters,  and  sometimes 
light  is  thrown  on  the  attitude  assumed  by  publishers  and 
critics. 

In  a  letter,  July  30,  1875,  to  Mr.  Gibson  Peacock,  we  read; 
'•The  next  number  of  L.ipptncoli''  s  \vW\  contain  four  sonnets  of 
mine  in  the  Shakespearean  meter,.  I  sincerely  hope  thej'  are 
going  to  please  you-  You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  *  The 
Symphony  *  meets  with  continuing  favor  in  various  parts  of 
the  land."  These  are  the  sonnets  pubhshed  under  **  In  Ab- 
sence." In  a  letter  of  August  30,  1875,  to  Bayard  Taylor 
three  numbered  sonnets  are  mentioned  which  Lanier  says 
"form  the  beginning  of  a. series  which  I  will  probably  be  writ- 
ing all  my  lifti  knowing  no  other  method  of  heart's  ease  for 
ray  sense  of  the  pure  worshipfulness  which  dwells  in  the  lady 
they  celebrate."  Thesci  as  we  learn  from  a  later  letter, 
after  a  careful  revision,  appear  as  the  last  two  sonnets  of 
"Acknowledgment/"  the  first  two  of  which  Lanier  said  he 
thought  more  of  than  of  anything  he  had  yet  done. 

These  sonnets  to  Lanier's  wife  sprang  from  their  enforced 
separation,  which,  with  some  intermissions,  lasted  from  1873 
to  the  summer  of  1876.  The  other  poems  that  show  his 
love  for  his  wife  or  the  pain  of  separation  are,  '*  My  Springs," 
"  Laus  Marisc,"  and  "Special  Pleading,"  of  which  La- 
nier wrote  that  it  was  the  first  in  which  he  dared  to  give 
himself  freedom  in  his  own  peculiar  style.  When  all  thes^e 
poems  are  read  together  they  give  one  an  eager  desire  to 
know  more  of  Mrs.  Lanier,  even  while  we  are  pleased 
with  the  reticence  and  skillful  omissions  in  the  musical  let- 
ters which  make  it  difficult  of  attainment. 

The  next  poem  to  appear  is  the  sonnet  to  Charlotte  Cush- 
man.  In  connection  with  this  it  is  interesting  to  read  the 
short  but  touching  notice  Lanier  makes  of  her  death  in  a 
letter '  to  Mr.  Taylor.  The  poem  mentioned  is  apparentlv 
the  one  entitled  "At  First:  " 
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II  has  been  uphill  work  wUh  me  lo  struggle  against  the  eente  of  losa 
which  the  departure  of  my  beloved  Cha.rlotte  Cuehtniin  leaves  with  me. 
She  and  you  were  the  only  fripndB  atnon^  the  artl^tfi  1  have  ever  had,  and 
since  she  is  gone  I  am  as  one  who  has  lobt  the  half  of  his  posseHsians.  The 
p&fision  to  which  my  devotion  to  her  had  grown  makes  it  hard  when  ftight 
and  hearing  are  both  become  for  evermore  impoBBible.  Today,  though 
keenly  dCsiroue  lo  rest  Bfter  b  wpcIc  of  great  strBin,  this  little  poetn  teased 
me  till  it  was  on  paper.  1  hope  you  will  Chlnlc  \i  not  wholly  unworthy. 
Ae  I  read  It  over  now  a  disagreeable  fancy  comes  that  the  last  two  lines  of 
It  are  tomewhnt  like  something  of  somebody  else,  and  these  vague  "somes  " 
are  intolerable.     Fray  tell  me  l(  this  Is  so. 

"Rose  Morals;  Red  "^  appears  in  the  nest  letter.  In  this 
Taylor  criticised  ihe  line  "Say  yea,  say  yea,"  as  repeating 
the  same  sound  four  timeSr  and  suggested  a  change  in  the 
last  line  to  avoid  a  redutidant  fool.  A  reference  to  the  poem 
shows  that  the  "say  yea,"  which  does  not  repeat  the  same 
sound,  is  retainedj  but  while  the  last  line  is  not  the  one  Tay- 
lor proposed,  the  redundant  foot  has  been  suppressed. 

"The  Waving  of  the  Corn"  passes  through  several  of 
the  letters.  Taylor  did  not  like  it,  and  proposed  numerous 
changes,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  Lanier  profited  by 
most  of  his  suggestions  without  exactly  adopting  any.  The 
poem  was  rejected  by  Dr.  Holland  for  Scribiicr's^  but  was 
sent  as  an  experiment — being  the  first  he  had  tried  with 
them — to  Narper^s  and  accepted.  From  another  letter 
we  learn  that  LifpincotCs  Magazine  paid  Lanier  $300  for 
his  ^' Psalm  of  the  West."  The  history  of  the  Centennial 
Cantata,  which  Lanier  was  chosen  to  write  through  Mr. 
Taylor,  is  given  in  full  iu  that  series  of  letters.  Again,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  use  Lanier  made  of  the  changes  sug- 
gested; but  in  other  respects  it  is  too  much  like  ancient  his- 
tory to  be  entertaining. 

In  1876  Lanier's  first  volume  of  poems,  under  the  simple 
title  *'  Poems  by  S.  L.,"  was  published  by  the  Lippincotts. 
Il  contained  "Cornt"  "The  Symphony,"  "The  Psalm  of 
the  West,"  "In  Absence,"  "Acknowledgment,"  "Betray- 
al," "Special  Pleading,"  "  To  Charlotte  Cushraan,''  "Rose 
Morals,"  and  *' To with  a  Rose."  with  the  "Dedica- 
tion "  to  Charlotte  Cushman. 

But,  unfortunately,  life  was  not  all  poetry  to  Lanier.    The 
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letters  tell  also  a  sad  story  qf  uncongenial  worki  poverty^ 
and  suffering.  But  the  work — uncongenial  only  because  it 
kept  him  from  what  he  felt  to  be  his  mission  or  from  work 
on  his  *•  beloved  Jacquerie/'  for  one  side  of  Lanier's  nature 
was  intensely  practical — was  vigorously  done,  the  poverty 
uncomplainingly  endured,  and  the  suffering  met  with  a  cotn- 
bined  submission  and  defiance  that  was  truly  heroic.  Some 
of  these  revelations  may  be  grouped : 

I  believe  I  wrote  j-oa  some  Hm*  ago  th*t  I  had  been  empJO/Cd  to  ta»Xv 
a.  book  on  Florida.  I  commenced  the  travels  preparatory  thereto  In  April 
Ea4ti  the  thing  imniedJaEe[j^  began  to  ramify  find  expand,  until  Iquicklv  found 
I  was  In  for  a  long  and  ver^-  difficult  job;  ao  long  and  so  difficult  (hat,  after 
working  da/  and  night  for  the  last  three  months  on  the  niaterialt  t  had 
previouiljr  coltectcd.  I  have  juet  finished  the  book,  and  am  now  up  to  mj 
ears  In  proof  sheets  and  wood-cutE,  which  the  publisherb  are  ruEhing  through 
In  order  to  publish  at  the  earliest  possible  momeni,  the  book,  having  several 
features  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  winte^r  visitors  to  Florida.  It  is. 
In  truth,  only  a  kind  of  spiritualized  guid>cbook. 

Thts  It  Is  which  ha&  prevented  me  from  writing  jou.  With  a  nervoa* 
employer  and  a  pushing  publisher  behind  me,  I  have  had  to  work  from  ten 
to  foiii-leen  houi^g  9,  da^ ;  And  the  confiAement  to  the  de^k  brought  on  m^  <>\A 
hemorrhageii  about  a  month  ago,  which  quite  threatened  for  a  time  to  kus' 
pend  mj"  work  forever  en  this  aide  of  [the]  River.' 

Your  •iren  song  of  the  bcautfeB  of  jour  island  is  at  once  tempting  and 
tantalizing.  When  you  saj  you  "think  I  would  be  tempt'Sd  to  come,  il  I 
could  imagine  the  etichanting  vlewa  from  thl«  house,"  ^ou  luakc  me  think 
of  that  French  empress  who  wondered  how  the  stupid  canaiitr  could  be  «o 
obstinate  as  to  starve  when  such  delicious  patties  could  be  bought  for  onlj 
five  francs  apiece.  Cushing^s  Island,  my  dear  friend,  is  as  impossible  to 
me,  in  the  present  state  of  the  poetry  market,  as  a  dinner  at  Very'l  was  to 
a  chiffonier;  all  of  which  I  wouIdnH  tell  you.  both  because  it  is  personal  and 
because  poverty  ie  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  think  about  at  Cuahing'a  I&land, 
except  for  the  aing^Ie  controlling  reason  that  I  cannot  i^ear  your  thinking 
that  I  couid  come  to  you  if  I  would.' 

Yours  inclosing  three  dollars  came  to  me  safely,  and  1  should  irnmedl- 
ately  have  acknowledg'Cd  it  ha<l  I  not  been  over  head  (Literally)  nnd  cars  In 
a  second  Installment  of  my  India  papers,  lor  which  the  magazine  was  ag* 
onUedly  waiting.  Possibly  you  may  have  aCfin  the  January  number  by  thti 
time ;  Pftd  H  >ust  occurs  to  me  that  if  you  should  read  the  India  article  you 
will  be  wandering  at  my  talking  coolly  d[  elrolling  about  Bombay  with  a 
Hindu  friend.  But  Bhima  Gaftdharva  (Bhima  was  the  name  of  the  ai>cie«it 
Sanscrit  hero,  The  Son  of  the  Air,  and  the  Gandharva  means  A  Heavenly 
Musician)  i»  only  a.nother  name  for  Imagination,  which  is  certainty  the  only 


)  Letter  tv  Fnui  H.  Hayri«,  fkilobcr  t%,  1S75,  |>.  a+a. 
)  LcCtfx  Id  Mr,  Gibson  Peacock,  Augutt  no.  i!J7S.  p.  iS. 
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Hindu  friend  I  have;  and  the  profiriety  of  the  term,  as  well  as  the  true 
character  of  BhintaGandh^rv^and  the  idAubstantiBl  nature  of  all  adventures 
re^corded  m  happening  to  hint  and  inyseLf,  is  to  be  IvAXy  explained  in  the 
end  oi  the  last  arLlcEe.  I  hit  upon  this  expedient,  after  much  irlbuLittlon 
and  medjtatt'an,  in  order  al  once  to  be  able  to  make  samethlng  like  a  narrst- 
tive  that  ehouLd  avoid  an  arid  encyclopedic  treatment,  and.  to  be  perfectly 
truttifui.  The  only  pian  was  to  make  it  a  pure  je»  ctttfrii.  And  in  writing 
the  second  paper  1  have  found  It  of  grcal  advanCage.' 

This  year,  1876,  again  makes  a  notable  division  in  Lranier's 
work.     A  change  that  had  been  gradually  going  on  seems 

accentuated  by  a  severe  illness  at  Philadelphia,  from  which 
he  barely  recovered  sufficiently  to  leave  for  Tampa  in  De- 
cember, hia  physician  *'  pronouncing  death  unless  a  warm 
climate  was  speedily  reached/'  Lanier  himself  recognized 
the  truth  of  the  warning. 

The  beginning  of  the  change  may  be  dtmly  suggested  in 
"  Clover;"  it  is  nearly  complete  in  "  Evening  Song,"  of  which 
Lanier  writes  that  '*  it  has  smitten  Mr.  R,  Shelton  McKen- 
zie  under  the  fifth  rib,"  and  which,  set  to  music  by  Dudley 
Buck  as  "  Sunset,"  Taylor  calls  superb;  and  it  is  fully  seen 
id  the  beautiful  poems  written  during  his  three  months'  con- 
valescence at  Tampa.  Theseare:  "  From  the  Flats,"  "The 
Mocking  Bird,"  **  Tampa  Robins,"  "A  Florida  Sunday," 
and  ^'The  Bee,"  while  "The  Stirrup  Cup,"  of  the  same 
date,  is  an  echo  of  his  illness. 

One  other  poem  was  written  at  Tampa,  "Under  the  Ce- 
darcrofl  Chestnuts,"  which  Lanier  said  was  "written  with  a 
very  full  heart.  I  wanted  to  say  all  manner  of  fair  things 
about  you,  but  \  was  so  intensely  afraid  of  appearing  to  plas- 
ter yout  that  I  finally  squeezed  all  into  one  line, 
'In  loul  and  stature  JArgerth^Ti  thy  kind.'" 

In  the  same  letter*  Lanier  makes  the  following  criticism  on 
his  "Beethoven,"  written  the  preceding  year,  which  again 
marks  the  above  mentioned  change  and  explains  why  hia 
work  shows  such  a  steady  improvement; 

I  have  just  seen  the  "  Beethoven"  in  the  Cnilnxv.  ,  .  ,  On  seeing  the 
poem  In  print,  I  find  it  faulty;  there's  too  much  matter  In  it;  it  is  like  read- 

1  l^Ur  b>  Air.  OII<w>n  PMoKk,  I>«c«tnlier  r4,  1.375.  B-  '*■ 
■Msich  «,  1977:  "Lrtlfw,"  f.  iSa. 
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ing  the  dictioiisrir:  the  mcRningft  prcMntly  become  confused,  not  becAQic 
of  anv  lack  of  ditiinctnenG  in  each  ooe,  but  simply  because  of  the  numerou« 
and  differing  jpectlications  of  i<3eas. 

The  other  poems  of  this  year  are :  "  The  Song  of  the  Chat- 
tahoochee," "To  Richard  Wagner/'  "A  Florida  Ghost" 
(the  last  of  the  dialect  pieces,  the  "  Baptist  Revival  Hv-mn  " 
and  "  First  Sight  of  an  Alabama  River  Steamboat"  appear- 
ing in  the  two  preceding  years "i,  "The  Dove,"  and  "The 
Hard  Times  in  Elfland."  Of  the  last  he  writes:  "I  indulged 
in  a  hemorrhage  immediately  after  reaching  home*  which 
kept  me  out  of  the  combat  for  ten  days.  I  then  plunged  in 
and  brought  captive  forth  a  long  Christmas  poem  for  £very 
Saiurdayy  an  ambitious  young  weekly  of  Baltimore."  From 
the  draft  of  "The  Dove"  inclosed  in  a  later  letter'  we  get  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  improvement  wrought  in  the  poern 
before  it  was  finally  published. 

The  summer  of  1877  was  spent  at  Chadd's  Ford,  Pa.  In 
November  Lanier,  with  his  family,  removed  to  Baltimore^ 
and  after  a  brief  experience  io  a  flat  settled  permanently, 
barring  one  or  two  changes  of  location,  to  housekeeping. 
His  delight  in  thus  having  a  home  of  his  own  is  humorously 
and  withal  pathetically  expressed  in  letters  written  on  the 
same  day'  to  his  two  friends,  which  are  too  long  to  be  given 
here. 

The  following  years  were  the  fullest,  and  doubtless  the  hap^ 
pieat,  of  Lanier's  life.  With  his  salary  as  first  flute,  with 
his  magazine  writing,  with  lectures  to  private  classes,  and 
sometimes  with  aid  from  relatives  and  friends,  or  a  loan 
(always  repaid)  from  Mr.  Peacock,  he  managed  to  meet  his 
daily  expenses,  though  he  found  that  he  "could  not  make 
his  daily  bread  by  poetry  alone." 

In  1S79,  on  his  birthday,  he  received  an  appointment  as 
Lecturer  on  English  Literature  at  Johns  Hopkins  University 
for  the  ensuing  year — a  position  he  had  been  hoping  for  ever 
Since  President  Gtlman  first  broached  the  subject  in  1876. 

>To  Mr.  Gibson  Peacock.  August  7,  iSjJ:  "  Letter*,"  p.  44. 
'January  6,  1878:  to  Mr.  Gibnon  Peacock,  "Le(terB,"p.49;  to  Mr.  BBvard 
TajJor,  "  Letter*,"  p.  205. 
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The  result  of  this  appointment*  the  two  series  of  lectures 
published  as  the  "Science  of  English  Verse"  and  "The 
English  Novel/*  the  latter  of  which  was  delivered  when  his 
fatal  illness,  already  begun,  made  it  well-nigh  impossible, 
makes  us  grudge  the  delay. 

The  important  poems  dating  from  these  yea,rs  are:  *'The 
Harlequin  of  Dreams/'  "The  Revenge  of  Hamish,"  '*The 
Marshes  of  Glynn,"  "Remonstrance,"  "The  Crystals/' 
*'How  Love  Looked  for  Hell,"  "Individuality,"  and  "A 
Ballad  of  Trees  and  the  Master."  These  go  far  into  the 
depths  of  life,  and  also  give  us  some  insight  into  Lanier's  re- 
ligion, which  was  so  much  truer  and  more  beautiful  than  any 
creed,  a  pantheism  that  did  not  exclude  the  personality  of 
God  and  the  responsibility  of  man,  both  expressed  in  the 

lines: 

A,nd  1  am  One  with  ill  the  kinfmen  things 
That  e'er  my  Father  fathered.' 

But  none  are  more  touching,  and  one  had  almost  said  more 
beautiful,  than  the  outline  for  a  poem  with  which  the  "Let- 
ters" begin: 

Are  ve  ed  fcharp  Bet  for  the  cfntfirgl  the  earth,  are  je  lohungr/  for  the  cen- 
ter of  things. 

O  rain»  and  springs  and  rivere  oE  the  mountains? 

Towards  the  center  of  the  earth,  towftrds  the  very  middle  of  things  yc  \\\\] 
fall, ye  will  run,  the  Center  witl  draw  ye,  Gravity  w3U  drive  you  and  draw 
you  in  one; 

But  the  Center  ye  will  not  reach,  ye  "will  come  an  near  as.  the  plains,  water- 
ing them  in  coming  so  near,  and  ye  will  come  as  near  as  the  boUom  of  the 
Ocean,  seeing  and  worlcing  many  Riarvels  as  ye  come  to  near; 

But  the  Center  of  Things  ye  will  not  reach, 

O  xny  rivers  and  rxln»  and  springs  oi  the  mountains. 

Provision  Is  made  that  ye  shall  not;  ye  would  be  merged,  ye  could  not  re- 
turn. 

Nor  ahnll  my  bouI  be  merged  In  God,  though  tending,  though  tending. 

His  soul  Was  surely  and  swiftly  tending  toward  God.     Un- 
der what  conditions  he  was  now  working  may  be  seen  from 
_  his  last  letter'  to  Hayne : 

^^P  1  have  been  wishing  to  write  you  a  long  ttme,  and  have  thought  aeveral 

^^         Icitcri-  io  you.     But  I  could  never  tetl  you  the  extremity  o(  illness,  of  pov- 


iProm  "A  Flottdft  Siinda;."     ^  Kovmticr  rg,  i^^:  "L^eiUn,''  p.  143. 
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erty,  and  of  uncea&ing  work,  in  whEch  I  spent  the  liat  threi:  years;  and  vou 
vTQuid  need  laXy  once  to  see  the  wearfneei  with  which  I  craul  to  b«d  after 
a  long  day'K  work — and  often  a  long  night's  work  at  the  heel  of  it,  and  Sun- 
d&yt  juBtae  well  ai  other  days — In  order  to  find  in  your  heart  a  full  warrant 
for  mj-Bilfnce-  It  «e«mi  incredible  that  I  have  printed  such  an  unchri«ti»n 
quantity  of  matter — all,  loo,  tolerably  Eucce&sful — and  earned  so  little  laoatiy ; 
an4  ihc  wife  and  the  four  boy«,  who  are  bO  Lovely  that  I  would  not  think,  a 
jpalace  good  enough  for  them  if  I  had  it,  make  one's  earnings  leem  lesa. 

But  in  spite  of  these  pitiful  conditions  it  must  have  been 
an  unusual  despondency  that  spoke  in  the  letter.  For  that 
Lanier  was  not  always  unhappy,  and  how  he  was  wont  to 
bear  his  tHals,  is  shown  in  his  poem  "Opposition,"  written 
at  this  time : 

Of  fret,  of  dark,  of  thorn,  of  chill, 

Complain  no  more,  for  these,  O  heart, 

Direct  tlie  random  of  the  will, 
Ab  rhymes  direct  the  rage  of  art. 


The  dark  hath  many  dear  avails; 

The  dark  dtbtils  divine&t  dews; 
The  dark  i«  rich  with  nlghtingaleii, 

With  dreams,  and  with  the  heavenly  muKC. 

Of  fret,  of  dark,  of  thorn,  of  chill. 

Complain  thou  not,  O  heart;  for  theae 

Bank  in  the  current  of  the  will 
To  uses,  arts,  and  charities. 

Various  expedients  were  vainly  tried  lo  find  relief»  and 
meanwhile  Lanier  went  on  unfaheringly  with  his  work.  At 
last,  in  the  hope  of  at  least  a  painless  death,  camp  life  in 
North  Carolina  was  tried.  There,  after  long  lingering,  and 
when  all  but  his  wife  were  absent — and  would  he  not  have 
wished  it  so? — the  end  came. 

Lanier's  last  completed  poem,  written  at  a  fever  tempera- 
ture of  104^,  with  eayer  haste  lest  it  should  not  be  finished, 
when  the  hands  that  penciled  the  lines  had  not  strength  to 
carry  nourishment  to  the  lips  and  he  was  trembling  on  the 
brink  of  the  great  beyond  to  which  he  was  so  soon  to  cross 
over,  was  *'  Sunrise."  Is  there  not  something  significant  in 
this?  A  study  of  his  latest  poems  shows  that  to  him  his 
death  was  indeed  a  sunrise*  And  was  it  not,  not  only  to  the 
man^  but  also  to  the  poet?  W.  P.  WooLF. 


AN  AGNOSTIC  POET.' 


In  speaking  of  a  classical  tradition  in  English  poetry, 
which  finds  its  fountain  head  in  Milton,  one  must  premise 
that  he  uses  the  term  with  a  fuH  understanding  of  its  relativ- 
ity— that  he  means  by  it  a  relatively  classic  strain  in  a  body 
of  essentially  romantic  poetry.  A  century  after  Milton  the 
same  fine  note,  of  Hellenic  quality  that  distinguishes  it  from 
the  Gallic  or  Latin  classicism  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  was 
struct  again  by  Thomas  Gray,  and  has  never  since  ceased 
to  sound.  This  quality  may  perhaps  be  best  described  by 
the  terms  restraint  and  verbal  inerrancy — ^an  ethical  spirit 
and  a  faculty  for  putting  the  right  word  unfailingly  in  the 
right  place — both  derived  from  contact  with  the  Greek,  and 
Latin  classics.  A  famous  example  of  both  is  the  immortal 
'*  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,"  which  in  perfect  lan- 
guage and  an  appropriately  solemn  measure  marries  the  sen- 
timent of  evening  melancholy  to  a  meditation  on  death.  In 
Wordsworth,  half  a  century  after,  Gray's  pensive  melancholy 
has  become  a  mental  difficulty ;  it  is  well  known  that  Words- 
worth composed  his  great  "  Ode  on  Intimations  of  Immor- 
tality "  in  order  to  argue  himself  into  a  firmer  belief  in  life 
beyond  the  grave.  Uncertainty  in  regard  to  it  was  ever  a 
besetting  difficulty  with  him,  as  he  tenderly  and  beautifully 
put  it,  in  the  stanza  of  the  *'  Elegy,"  in  his  lines  to  his  wife; 


EThat  Wordsworth^  for  all  his  realistic  programme,  could 
strike  the  classic  note  full  and  clear  is  witnessed  to  by  his 
Lone 


O  dearer  far  than  light  nnd  life  arc  tltav, 
Fu]l  0*t  our  humsn  (arflsight  I  deplore; 

Trembling,  through  my  unwortliineEt,  with  fear 

Thatfrieiida,  by  de^th  diejomed,  ms.y  meet  no  morel 

Vlhg\vmg%,  hard  to  vanquUh  or  control. 

Mix  with  the  day,  and  cross  the  hour  of  re^t; 

While  all  the  iuture,  for  thy  purer  soul. 
With  '"Bober  cciTaintiea"  of  love  Is  blest. 


LThe  Collected  Poecnii  of  William  Wat«on.    John  Lin«;  Ntrw  York  and 
London.     1899, 
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noble  poem  *•  Laodamia,"  with  its  elevated  9tyle  and  ethical 
aim. 

In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  Arthur  Hugh 
Clough  struck  out  a  new  path  in  English  verse,  boldly  ex- 
perimenting with  classic  measures,  the  hexameter  and  the 
elegiac  distich,  in  his  "  Bothie  of  Tober-na-Vuohch  "  and 
"Amours  de  Voyage."  Aa  to  his  spirit,  Gray's  melancholy 
and  Wordsworth's  misgiWng  became  in  Clough  a  paraly- 
zing doubt — doubt  as  to  the  origin  and  end  ot  the  universe, 
whether  there  is  any  design  in  it  and  any  future  life  for  man. 
Clough  was  a  consistent  sceptic  or  agnostic,  doubting  his 
own  doubt  as  much  as  he  doubted  the  postulates  of  faith. 
His  soul  was  as 

Ihe  Bw an '6- down  feather. 
That  standfr  upon  the  f  well  at  full  of  tide, 
And  neither  vs^  Inclines. 

In  the  case  of  his  friend,  Matthew  Arnold,  doubt  crj'stal- 
lized  into  negation — denial  of  personality  in  the  power  be- 
hind phenomena,  and  of  the  supernatural  in  human  experi- 
ence, with  consequent  reduction  of  religion  to  plain  ethics. 
In  his  verse  the  doubting  mood  culminated;  the  force  of 
poetic  negation  could  no  farther  go.  Its  evolution  was  com- 
pleted; nothing  more  was  possible  along  that  line  but  the 
devolution  of  repetition. 

The  classical  form  that  Arnold's  despondency  assumed  is 
noteworthy.  He  has  been  called  the  most  classical  poet  in 
English  literature  since  Milton.  He  was  saturated  with  the 
spirit  of  Hellenic  stoicism,  and  his  verse  is  polished  and 
transparently  clear.  He  admired  Gray,  and  idolized  Words- 
worth. He  wrote  a  famous  monody  upon  the  death  of 
Clough.  Characteristically,  the  great  critic  introduced  lit- 
erary criticism  into  poetry,  found  inspiring  themes  ia  certain 
great  names  in  letters,  such  as  Sophocles,  Shakspere,  Words- 
worth, Byron,  Goethe,  Heine,  Emerson. 

Mr.  William  Watson's  verse  is  a  pendant,  a  grace  note  to 
Arnold's;  it  represents  the  latest  phase  of  the  tradition  that 
we  have  been  tracing.  And  surely  he  can  deem  it  no  dero- 
gation from  his  dignity  to  be  put  in  his  proper  niche,  though 
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that  be  less  than  the  least  of  those  that  we  have  mentioned. 
He  cannot  but  be  pleased  and  proud  to  have  his  name  asso- 
ciated in  any  way  with  theirs.  If  Arnold  represents  what 
we  may  call  the  raaturescence,  Mr.  Watson  stands  for  the 
decadence  of  that  poetic  tradition  that  is  classical  in  form 
and  agnostic  in  content. 

The  first  of  his  "Collected  Poems,"  as  it  was  the  first 
that  forced  his  recognition  by  the  critics,  is  the  elegy  entitled 
**  Wordsworth's  Grave?  "  and  it  is  a  relatively  perfect  sum- 
mary of  his  poetic  qualities.  Here  we  find  his  agnostic  and 
critical  spirit  and  his  fealty  to  nature  embodied  in  a  stjde  of 
high  restraint,  but  lacking  charm,  in  the  hei'oic  quatrain  of 
Gray's  *'  Ele^."  The  poem  consists  of  forty-seven  stan- 
zas, and  is  thus  about  half  again  as  long  as  its  famous  mod- 
el.    Its  initial  line  is  a  miracle  of  monosyllabic  harshness: 

The  old  rude  church  with  bare,  bald  tower  is  here. 

Not  a  hopeful  beginning,  melodicalljf ;  and  in  fact  Mr. 
Watson's  verse  bears  out  this  generalization,  that  it  is  lack- 
ing in  that  •*  fluidity  of  movement"  that  Arnold  was  wont 
to  desiderate.  It  is  dignified  but  not  sweet;  corresponding 
to  the  temperament  it  enshrines,  which  is  ethical,  not  spirit- 
ual. At  the  very  outset  we  have  a  confession  of  the  dreary 
agnostic  faith  in 

th^t  iecludftd  «plrft  urtknowable, 
The  m_y»tery  we  maVe  darker  wCth  a  name; 

The  Somewhat  which  we  natne  but  cannot  know, 

Ev'n  a^  we  nAttie  a  st^r  and  only  see 
Hia  quenchless  HaEhLngs  torlh,  which  ever  show 

And  ever  hide  tiim.  and  which  are  not  he. 

And  belief  in  personal  immortality  of  course  goes  the  way 
of  that  in  a  personal  God.  The  poet,  says  Mr.  Watson  in 
a  closing  apostrophe  to  Nature, 

Bleeps, 
JJot  lo  be  wakened  «»-en  at  ihy  word^ 
Though  we,  va^ue  dreamers,  dream  he  somewhere  keepB 
An  ear  still  open  to  Xhy  voice  fttUI  heard. 

The  bulk  of  the  poem  is  devoted  to  literary  criticism,  crit- 
icism of  the  poetic  production  of  two  centuries,  beginning 
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with  the  artificial  verse  of  the  age  of  Queen  Anne  and  tra- 
cing the  revival  of  nature-poetry  in  CoUiast  Goldsmith*  and 
"the  frugal  note  of  Gray,"  through  Burns  to  its  culmina- 
tion in  Wordsworth.  Generally,  in  his  literary  characteri- 
zations, and  particularly  in  those  of  Coleridge,  Shelley,  and 
Byron,  we  remark  our  author's  epigrammatic  employment 
of  natural  imagery.  In  his  view  the  history  of  English  po- 
etry since  his  hero's  lime  has  been  one  long  decadence, 
until  now  the  Muse  can  only  *'  simulate  emotion  fell  no 
more."  In  the  following  are  plainly  apparent  innuendoes 
at  Swinburne,  Browning,  Morris,  and  Arnold: 

Where  i»  ihe  singer  whose  large  note-s  and  clear 

Can  he'd!  and  arm  and  plenish  and  sustain? 
Lo,  one  with  empty  muBic  Aoodb  the  ear. 

And  one,  the  heart  refreshing,  tirei  the  brain. 
And  idlj*  tuneful,  the  LoquAcious  throng 

Flutter  and  twitter,  prodigal  of  tinted 
And  little  masters  niaV«  a  toy  of  song 

Till  grav«  men  weary  of  the  sound  of  rhyme. 

And  frame  go  prankt  in  faded  antique  dre&6, 

Abhorring  to  be  hale  and  glad  and  free; 
And  E^ome  parade  a  coneclou&  naturalneae, 

The  scholar's  not  th«  child's  Eimpticlty. 

The  lines  breathe  a  bitterness  of  spirit  that  seems  to  af- 
flict the  author  whenever  he  contemplates  his  own  lime* 
Wordsworth  rejoiced  in  the  springtime  and  mighty  morn- 
ing of  the  century  \  but  his  lot  has  fallen  in  a  wintry  twilight, 
an  iron  age  wherein  everything  goes  wrong.  We  are  con- 
strained to  prophesy  that  were  the  singer  to  appear  whose 
large  note  should  heal,  sustain,  etc.,  Mr.  Watson  would 
shake  his  head  and  say  that  it  was  impossible  for  critical, 
agnostic  men  to  accept  any  such  message  in  these  days. 

The  peace  of  nature  soothes  this  perturbed  spirit,  and  the 
poem  is  slaked  at  last  in  evening  calm  that  reminds  one 
forcibly  of  Gray.  The  following  stanza  would  be  the  most 
beautiful  oi  al),  were  it  not  for  an  execrable  rhyme  which 
can  only  be  brought  out  by  mispronouncing  the  last  word. 

The  half-heard  bleat  of  sheep  comes  from  the  hill. 

Faint  euunde  of  childl&h  play  afe  in  the  air. 
The  rl*er  niurmwr*.  paat.     All  else  '\.t,  6till. 

The  very  graves  seem  alillcr  than  they  were. 
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The  prominent  position  of  the  poem  in  this  collected  edi- 
tion is  fitting,  for  it  is  the  most  significant  and  almost  the 
lonj^est.  It  is  the  best  oi  that  elegiac  division  of  Mr.  Wat- 
son's work  in  which  his  chief  claim  to  excellence  lies.  His 
characteristic  attitude  is  that  of  one  born  to  build  the  tombs 
of  the  prophets,  to  mark  with  gravestones  the  demise  of 
great  poetry  in  Britain.  Like  his  paragon,  he  must  have  a 
meditation  on  "  The  Tomb  of  Burns."  His  lines  on  Keats 
have  '*  the  sententious  brevity  of  an  epitaph :  " 

He  dwelt  wUh  (he  bright  gode  of  elder  time, 
On  earth  and  in  theh  cloudy  haunts  iibove. 

He  loved  themt  and  in  recompcnee  sublime, 
The  god.s,  alat!  gave  him  their  fatal  love. 

He  writes  a  monody  on  Shelley,  a  sonnet  *'At  the  Grave  of 
Charles  Lamb/'  and  returns  to  the  praise  of  Wordsworth: 

It  mfflj,'  lie  that  we  can  no  longer  share 

The  faith  which  from  hifi  fathers  he  received; 

It  tiiav  be  that  our  dOQin  i^  to  dcbp^iir 
Where  he  vi-ith  joy  believed; 

Enough  that  there  Is  none  rince  risen  who  filngft 

A  bang  to  gotten  Of  the  iiiiiiiedia.te  eOuI, 
So  instant  from  th*  vital  fount  of  things 

Which  i&  our  source  And  goal; 
And  though  at  touch  of  later  hatid^  there  ^oat 

More  artful  tonee  than  from  his  lyre  he  drew, 
Ages  nifty  pa»s  erc  Irjlb  another  note 

So  sweet,  *o  great,  bo  true. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  in  his  threnody  00  Matthew 
Arnold  Mr.  Watson  seems  not  to  realize  (or  is  it  that  he 
does  not  wish  to  admit?)  his  dependence  on  that  so  much 
greater  poet.  He  holds  the  critical  scales  with  an  even 
hand,  and  for  every  word  of  appreciation  lets  fall  one  of 
disparagement.  The  method  is  not  without  appropriateness 
in  the  case  of  one  who  was  himself  a  critic.  Tennyson's 
de^th  has  Eifforded  him  his  latest  theme  for  a  dirge: 
Carr;'  the  IflBt  great  bard  to  Mis-  la«t  bed, 

Taking  and  continually  recurring  to  ''Wordsworth's 
Grave"  as  a  starting  point,  we  will  endeavor  to  develop  the 
suggestions  afforded  by  it  for  a  construction  of  our  author's 
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poetic  character.  And  first,  of  his  attitude  toward  external 
nature:  in  natural  correspondence  with  his  elegiac  mood, 
the  fall  of  the  year  makes  the  deepest  appeal  to  his  spirit  of 
all  the  seasons.  Tennyson's  death  in  the  tdOdth  of  October 
enabled  him  effectively  to  interweave  with  his  lament  the 
familiar  parallt^l  of  the  dit;ath  of  man  and  the  fall  of  the 
leaf;  and  his  most  elaborate  nature-piece»  next  to  his  *'  H>iiid 
to  the  Sea,"  is  a  study  of  "Autumn" — that  "metaphor  of 
everything  that  dies,  and  soul  of  all  regret."  We  call  it  a 
**  study "  advisedly;  in  his  nature-worship  Mr.  Watson 
never  loses  himself  in  rapture;  hts  treatment  is  objective: 
we  never  lose  sight  of  the  distinction  between  him  and  his 
subject.  Nevertheless  Nature  is  his  goddess,  his  healiag 
power,  the  stay  and  refreshment  of  his  troubled  spirit. 
Thus  his  attitude  is  the  same  as  Arnold's;  like  Arnold's, 
too»  are  his  half  serious,  half  playful  studies  of  animal  life, 
as  in  the  following  epitaph  on  a  dog: 

HIb  fricndB  he  loved.     Hi»  fellsit  earthljr  fo«l — 

fata — I  believe  he  did  but  feign  to  hate. 
My  hand  wilt  miss  the  insinuated  nose, 

Mine  eyefi  th«  tail  Ihal  wa^e'd  contempl  at  Fate, 

Like  Arnold's,  furthermore*  is  his  ethical  idealism.  Mr. 
Watson  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  truth  contained  in  the 
raoralist^s  familiar  axiom,  that  the  pursuit  of  happiness  de- 
feats itself.  He  enunciates  this  truth  again  and  again;  it 
is  apparently  one  of  the  deepest  lessons  of  his  experience  of 
life.  Joy*  he  says  in  one  place,  is  '•  only  by  them  that  never 
wooed  her  won:"  and  this  is  the  gist  of  his  interpretation 
of  the  career  of  "  Byron  the  Voluptuary':  " 

Too  avid  of  «arlh'B  bliB6,  he  waa  of  those 

Whom  Delight  dies  becaus-e  the;  give  her  chase. 

Onlj'  the  odor  of  her  wild  hiLir  blows 

Back  in  their  faces  hungering  for  her  ia.C«. 

He  pushes  this  principle  to  an  impracticable  extreme,  how' 
e^-er,  when  he  maintains  that  one  should  not  only  not  pur- 
sue pleasure  but  should  reject  her,  even  when  she  comes 
in  spiritual  guise^  This  he  does  in  his  misnamed  metrical 
argument  "The  Hope  of  the  World,*'  in  which  he  argu«s 
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against  hope,  against  belief  in  a  beneficent  design  in  the 
universe,  simply  because  it  is  pleasant: 

Such  a.re  the  tate&  she  lellG: 

Who  truBta,  the  happier  he: 
But  naught  ol  virtue  dwells 

In  that  felicltyl 
1  think  th«  harder  feat 

Were  hi*  who  should  arifkn^Hti 
A  voice  fto  pAiGing  sweet, 

Atid  so  prolu^e  a  hand — 
Hope,  I  forego  Che  wealth  thou  fllng'st  abroad  «>  free! 

Here  we  have  a  moral  paradox,  the  very  Quixotism  of 
ethics.  We  often  have  to  do  unpleasant  things  because  tbey 
are  right;  Mr.  Watson  would  persuade  us  to  do  them  be- 
cause they  are  disagreeable  1  It  is  questionable  service  to 
the  cause  of  ethics  to  separate  virtue  and  happiness  so  com- 
pletely that  virtue  becomes  unhappy  and  happiness  unmoral. 
Some  pleasure  is  wrong;  but  Mr-  Watson's  reasoning  can 
proceed  only  from  the  illicit  premise  that  all  pleasure  is 
wrong — which  is  the  obsolete  postulate  of  asceticism. 
Strange  to  hear  a  moralist  declaiming  against  belief  in  a 
moral  order  in  the  universe!  We  must  simply  take  issue, 
flatly,  with  his  negation.  Virtrue  does  dwell  in  that  belief, 
and  not  on\\  so:  she  finds  in  it  her  justification  and  her  one 
sure  and  sufficient  stay. 

As  may  readily  be  inferred  from  this  one-sided  moralism, 
the  ^Esthetic  side  of  our  poet's  nature  has  never  been  devel- 
oped. He  is  in  bondage  to  a  narrowly  classical  conception 
of  the  marble  perfection  of  art: 

The  thousandi  painful  step*  at  |ai|  Are  trodi 
At  last  the  Cemple'e  difficult  door  we  win; 

But  perfect  on  his  peJeetal,  the  god 

Freezes  u»  hopeleas  when  we  enter  in. 

He  does  not  go  to  art  for  refreshment,  unless  it  be  the  art 
of  music;  he  writes  admiringly  of  Bach,  and  asks  whether 
he  has  not  taken  Schubert's  songs  into  his  brain  and  blood? 
Only  too  effectual!}',  one  is  disposed  to  reply;  they  have 
been  food  for  his  melancholy.  His  conception  of  his  own 
art  is  classical;  his  "  Sovereign  Poet"  asks  no  converse  or 
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compaaionship  in  the  "  cold  starlight'*  where  others  canaol 
climb — a  somewhat  cheerless  elevation!  It  is  not  so  much 
that  he  gives  us  a  version  of  an  ode  of  Horace,  and  speaks 
of  Virgil,  Theocritus,  Catullus,  and  Lucretius;  that  myth- 
ological allusions  (to  Orpheus,  for  example,  Mnemosynej 
Narcisausi  Eros^  Aphrodite,  Lethe),  are  frequent  in  his  po- 
ems; that  he  characterizes  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  as 
the  amours  of  Hercules  and  Venus;  that  he  writes  of  the 
Immortals,  and  of  Latmian  laurel,  and  constantly  refers  to 
the  Muse  (though  all  these  things  indicate  clearly  enough 
the  sources  of  his  culture) — but  it  is  because  of  his  fond- 
ness for  words  of  Latin  derivation,  and  for  classical  forms 
of  verse  in  Knglish  literature  that  we  rank  him  as  the  latest 
born  of  the  classical  succession.  We  think  that  such  words  as 
"amorist  agonist,"  "  dulcifluous,"  "  immelodious,"  "trans- 
lunary,"  "  prehensible,"  *'ingeminations,"  "immaculacy," 
'•ebullient,"  '^'resilience,"  "fortuitous,"  "consanguinity," 
and  "  conaentaneousness  "  sometimes  weight  his  verse  too 
heavily  for  poetry,  produce  the  sensation  of  prose.  And 
withal  his  vocabulary  is  not  rich  and  flexible.  His  favorite 
measure  is  iambic, andhisform  of  verse^theheroic  quatrain, as 
has  been  copiously  illustrated  by  the  selections  in  this  paper. 
He  hardly  ever  experiments,  and  then  not  with  conspicuous 
success,  with  dactyls  or  anapfests.  His  style  is  loo  formal  for 
lyric  flow;  in  truth,  neither  spirit  nor  verse  is  lyrical;  his 
few  songs  do  not  sing  themselves  into  the  memory.  He  suc- 
ceeds in  epigram,  in  which,  and  also  in  an  occasional  strain 
of  blank  verse,  he  recalls  the  classicist  Landor^  of  whose 
work  he  writes  in  a  tone  of  high  admiration.  Once,  in  his 
"  Hymn  to  the  Sea,"  he  follows  Clough  in  experimenting 
with  the  elegiac  distich,  which  prettily  represents  the  rising 
and  falling  of  the  tide.  His  political  reflections  are  gener- 
ally cast  in  the  sonnet  form. 

His  high  idealism  qualifies  him  as  a  critic-  Mr-  Wntson's 
verse  excellently  illustrates  Arnold's  definition  of  poetry  as 
"  a  criticism  of  life."  We  have  spoken  of  the  strong  infusion 
of  literary  criticism  in  his  work;  he  is  also  a  critic  of  life  in 
general,  and  of  politics  in  particular.     Under  the  general 
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lead  we  may  place,  as  an  illustration,  the  follow-ing  fine  son- 
net, which  is  saturated  with  the  "high  seriousness"  that 
Arnold  particularized  as  the  mark  of  the  best  poetry: 

I  think  the  immortnl  servants  ot  mRnkind, 

Who,  from  their  graves,  watch  by  how  slow  degrees 

The  World-SouL  greatenft  with  the  centuries, 
Mourn  most  Man's  barren  leviiy  of  mind, 
The  ear  to  no  grave  harmonies  inciined, 

The  witless  thirst  lor  false  wit's  worthless  ]ee», 

The  iaugh  niUtimed  in  tragic  presences, 
The  eye  to  all  majeetic  meaninge  blind. 

O  prophets,  mnrtyri,  Gaviourfi,  yt  were  great, 
All  truth  being  great  to  you ;  ye  deemed  Man  more 

Than  a  dtij]  jest.  God's  ennui  to  amuse; 
The  world,  for  you,  held  purport;  life  ye  wore 
Proudly,  as  Kings  their  solemn  robes  of  state; 
And  humbly,  as  the  mighticEt  monarchs  use. 

But  now,  ours  is  a 

world  of  worldlings,  where 

Souls  rust  En  apathy,  and  ne'er 
A  great  emotion  shakes  the  air, 

And  life  l^a.gB  tame, 
And  rare  is  noble  impulse,  rAte 

The  impassioned  aim. 

To  dresH,  to  call,  to  dine,  to  break 

No  canon  of  the  social  cod^, 
The  little  laws  that  lacqueyK  make, 

Tiie  lull)*  decfiiogue  of  Mode, — 
Ifow  many  a  soul  for  tlnefic  things  lives. 

With  piou^  pa&sion,  grave  intent! 
Wliik-  Nature  caretese-hnnded  gives 

The  thingn  that  are  more  excellent. 

In  politics  our  poet  is  a  liberal  of  the  old  sichool,  believing 
id  the  unlimited  right  of  communities  to  self-government 
(which  is  a  different  thing  from  the  claim  to  do  as  they 
please).  He  has  a  perfect  abhorrence  of  despotism,  which 
he  sees  incarnated  in  the  Russian  and  Turkish  empires;  the 
spectacle  of  the  latter  excites  him  to  positive  profanity.  Of 
course  he  sympathizes  keenly  with  the  Greeks  and  Armen- 
ians. He  loves  his  native  land  tenderly,  repeatedly  calls  her 
*'  Mother,"  is  proud  of  her  great  past  {seen  in  perspective  in 
The  Father  of  the.  Forest),  believes  that  her  decline  would 
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be  the  decline  of  secular  justice, — while  he  has  for  her 
many  words  of  shame,  rebuke,  and  warning.  He  holds  that 
she  has  been  misled  of  late  by  *'  purblind  guides,''  in  whose 
policy  he  finds  only  matter  for  criticism.  This  attitude  has 
inevitably  drawn  upon  his  devoted  head  much  popular  re- 
proach ;  and  yet  it  is  precisely  here  that  he  makes  the  deep- 
est appeal  to  our  sympathies.  What  in  life  is  more  lacera- 
ting to  the  feelings  than  a  mother's  dereliction  from  duty? 
And  what  conception  have  the  populace  of  the  poet's  office? 
Do  they  think  it  is  and  ought  to  be  like  the  clown's,  who, 
with  breaking  heart  it  may  be,  must  gibber  and  cut  antics 
for  their  applause?  Mr.  Watson  has  a  loftier  idea  of  his 
apostolate,  and  in  uttering  his  heart  gives  proof  of  the 
higher  patriotism,  of  deeper  loyalty,  and  more  affecting 
love.  He  has  pity  for  the  poor  and  oppressed,. but  he  never 
truckles  to  the  mob;  in  sooth,  he  shows  that  he  is  of  the  in- 
tellectual aristocracy  of  Arnold  by  a  scornful  reference  to 
"the  stupid  million,"  and  by  the  following  petition  for  the 
Pharisees  and  Philistines  who  condemn  Robert  Burns; 

He  etred,  he  tinned;  and  if  there  be 
Who,  Uoxn  hiihople««  Irailtlei  free, 
Rich  in  the  poorer  virtues,  see 

lite  faulu  alone^ 
Toiuch,  O  Lord  of  Charity, 

Be  mercy  shown  I 

In  conclusion,  we  have  to  confront  once  more  the  specter 
of  Agnosticism,  which  with  its  attendant  Pessimism  and 
Fatalism  seems  to  have  taken  permanent  possession  of  the 
inmost  recesses  of  our  poet's  soul,  there,  like  a  grisly  vam- 
pire, to  suck  the  blood  of  his  inspiration.  In  '■'The  Unknown 
God,"  whose  "coils"  enfold  the  world,  he  proclaims  his  de- 
generacy into  serpent  worship, — a  poor  substitute  for  that  of 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  righteousness  of  the  Old  Testament. 
whom  after  the  fashion  of  cheap  infidelity  Mr.  Watson  de- 
rides, — and  thereby  does  what  he  can  to  cut  at  the  root  of 
his  country's  greatness.  In  "The  Hope  of  the  World"  he  de^ 
votes  himself  to  arguing  Hope  down,— arguing  for  chance 
against  design,  and  against  belief  that  God  is  a  god  oi  truth 
and  that  there  is  love  in  heaven  I     One  cannot  acquit  a  poel 
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of  perverseoess  in  taking  such  ground  as  this.  We  appeal 
irom  Pliilip  drunk,  to  Philip  sober  in  his  own  words  ( omitted, 
with  sad  significance,  in  the  present  volume): 

DismiBK  not  so,  with  light,  hard  phritte  Mnd  cold, 

Even  if  ft  he:  but  fond  imagining, 

The  hope  whereto  bo  paGBtoEiaticl^  cling 
The  dreaming  gcnerHtion&  from  of  oldl 

His  omission  of  that  sentiment  from  his  collected  poems 
can  indicate  nothing  else  than  that  he  has  incarcerated  him- 
self in  the  dungeon  of  hia  error  and  thrown  away  the  key, 
through  the  barred  window.     Of  course  he  rejects  Christ: 

Not  mine  your  mystic  creed ;  not  mine,  in  prayer 
And  wDf&hip,  at  the  enennguined  Cros»  to  kneel. 

The  inhumanity  of  this  attitude  comes  out  most  pitiably  in 
an  unjust  sneer  at  the  observance  of  Christmas  day  as 
meaningless,  and  an  ill-natured  wish  that  it  might  be  abol- 
ished.    What  wonder  that  he  has  to  confess 

To  all  my  songs  tht;re  dinars  the  bhsLde, 

The  dulling  6h«dc,  oi  mundane  Cftrc: 
They  amiiJ  mortal  mi^tB  are  made     .     .     . 

— I  am  fettered  to  the  Bod, 

And  but  forget  my  bands  nn  hour; 
In  ftmplitude  al  dreams  a  god, 

A  slave  in  dearth  of  power. 
And  fruitlees  kno-w ledge  clouds  my  &auU 

And  fretful  ignorance  irks  it  more. 
And  ah,  to  know  not,  while  with  friendb  I  sit. 

And  while  the  purple  joy  ie  passed  about. 
Whether  *tiB  ampler  day  diviticUer  lit 

Or  homeless  night  without; 
And  whether,  stepping  forth,  my  *oul  shall  sec 

New  prospecta,  at  fall  aheer — a  blind«d  thlngl 
There  is,  O  grave,  Ihy  hourly  victory, 

And  there,  O  death,  thy  sting, 

To  which  all  that  we  have  to  say  is  that  a  God  who  left 
mankind  in  such  a  dilemma  would  be  indeed  an  Og^re,  in- 
cumbent on  the  throne  of  things.  But  what  shall  we  say  to 
a  poet  who  rejects  His  revelation, — who  shuts  his  eyes  and 
cries  that  all  is  dark?  We  confess  we  have  no  patience  or 
pity  to  spare  for  One  who  in  this  day  wilfully  goes  back  to  hea- 
thenism.    We  would  tell  Mr,  Watson  plainly  diat  his  criticism 
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.f^ri^r-  St*  -^r  .n  .1:3  itir^onaiirr  -.-rrrdiv  ieacniJeti  :a  .1 
./■«ri^-.  7"".y.  .;^w->  ■>>.'-'. — -x  rs^rniricaDie  Tit  ix  tsvciioio^t: 
'..-y^r^  '-*  r'-nenr  n  :he  iiiferenc^  "^etweta  "ie  ideal  -ind 
■v,^  tr:-:>'  '--.-.-l-i  :s  ine  It  ^is  Tiost  ^airrnii  ind  n^tnientiv 
-..T^^^t^/'  -n-.r,r-V,n- :  -lenr^?  .113  -icxncss  ir  rmnd  ind  bou^*: 
',.^*.  -,f  '.^  ,Tpt-^^:^t  iiirhar^ts  31  reeiimj  in  die  "oitime  is  iiis 
-,^Vh-f''^n  '.f  ^^^  -?:w:-it3»^  ir-im  -nentui  ^tciinse  Trouid  tliac 
.^«  -•'^^    ^Vr*n    f^    e'lonn  ":n  heart'    ;   aenca.  imillv.  -lis  iesui- 

A    '•'■)!  ;>r'»*»T"''?.  K-trtrtT)  ■jrr^-  r:^    one. 
P.'A    '-in4-r  ■•^U  tK«  --rar  came  igsin. 

Th<^    ^;>*»rt«**r'.an  T/nlcnowahie   is   bad   for  poetry-     Mr. 
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Watson  is  a  poet,  but  he  has  not  onginality ;  he  has  cut  him- 
seH  o££  from  its  source.  His  verse  stores  up  the  last  oozings 
of  the  Clough-Arnold  tradition ;  whatever  seems  new  in  it 
is  owing  to  the  new  age  in  which  it  is  composed.  In  his 
doubt  of  the  immortaHty  of  the  soul  he  clings  desperately  to 
the  (Posiiivistic)  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  poetry;  noth- 
ing is  of  more  frequent  repetition  in  his  verse.  But  Tenny- 
son would  administer  cold  comfort: 

Take  ^^ing*!;  of  foresight,  lighten  through 

The  secular  abyBS  to  coitie^ 

And  lo!  lUy  deepest  iRve  are  dumb 
Before  the  mouldering  ol  a  >ew; 
And  if  the  matin  ^QngE,  that  woke 

The  daflkncsl  of  our  pUnet,  last, 

Thine  own  shall  wither  in  the  vast 
Ere  haJE  the  lifetime  of  nn  OAk, 
Ere  these  have  clothed  their  hrancfi^-  bow^r?' 

With  fifty  Mays,  thy  songs  are  vain; 

And  what  a.re  the^  when  these  remain 
The  ruined  Bhclla  of  liollow  towers? 

Mr.  Watson  is  mistaken:  agnosticism  is  not  a  working 
theory  of  life.  It  ia  strange  that  his  profound  depression  of 
spirits  should  not  have  instructed  him  ere  now  as  to  his  mis- 
t:tke;  for  it  is  the  inevitable  and  benificent  penalty  for  sepa- 
ration from  the  source  of  being,  which  is  the  harmony  of  the 
universe.  The  God  that  made  man  is  not  so  different  and 
so  estranged  from  man  as  he  supposes;  nothing  but  a  man's 
will  keeps  Him  from  entering  into  his  life. 

By  a  happy  inconsistency,  our  poet  seems  ever  and  again 
to  yield  to  the  conviction  that  there  is  a  moral  order  in  the 
world  r  at  the  end  of  '*  The  Father  of  the  Forest,"  the 
*■  Hymn  to  the  Sea,*'  and  his  "  Apologia,"  which  is  the  end 
of  the  book»  he  seems  to  admit  the  light,  and  to  profess  faith 
in  a  •■irolden  end,"  which  is  that 


far-off,  divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creBtlon  moves. 


If  he  follows  the  gleam»  we  may  expect  more  and  better 
poems  from  him.  If  he  is  false  to  it,  we  shall  hear  from 
him  no  more;  for  his  voice,  though  he  should  speak,  will 
not  be  heard.  Greekough  White. 


REVIEWS. 

SLAVERY  AND  FOUR  YEARS  OF  WAR. 

A  Political  Hiatobv  op  Slavkrv  ik  the  United  States.  By  J06e{>h 
Warren  Keifcr.  Brevet  Major  General  of  Volunleere;  EK-Speakerof  the 
Housi;  of  RcpreGentatlveb,  U.  S.  A.;  nnd  Maior  General  ol  Volunteers. 
SpinUh  Wur.  IHustrHtcd.  Vol.  1.,  j$l5i-*3;  pp.  i,  334,  Vol.  11,,  1863- 
651  pp.  Iv,  353.  Svo.  New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
1900. 

Gen.  Keifer's  military  and  political  experience  has  afford- 
ed him  unusual  facilities  for  writing  history,  and  the  volumes 
before  us  have  all  the  freshness  of  a  memoir;  but  they  do 
not  possess  the  originality  one  would  be  inclined  to  expect. 
All  that  is  said,  moreover,  might  have  been  compressed 
within  just  half  the  space.  There  are  numerous  illustra- 
tionsi  including  four  of  Gen.  Keifer  himself,  and  there  is 
also  a  carefully  prepared  index;  but,  despite  the  fact  that 
our  author  writes  a  history  of  the  civil  war,  his  work  does 
not  contain  many  maps. 

Gen.  Keifer  adopts  the  view  that  slavery  bred  State 
rights,  which  in  turn  brought  about  the  war  of  secession, 
and  he  prefaces  his  narrative  with  a  long  account  of  slavery 
in  the  United  States.  This,  of  course,  does  not  enable  him 
to  say  much  that  is  new.  The  introduction  of  slavery  into 
the  colonies  is  explained,  and  the  prospects  of  its  gradual 
extirpation  after  the  war  of  independence  commented  upon; 
but  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  came  just  in  time  to  fetter 
the  bonds  of  the  negro  more  lightly,  and  to  impart  fresh 
vigor  to  what  seemed  to  be  a  moribund  institution.  We  do 
not  think,  however,  that  Gen.  Keifer  sufficiently  recognizes 
the  play  of  economic  forces  in  the  matter  of  slavery,  al- 
though he  is  fair  enough  to  perceive  that  the  whole  countrj', 
rather  than  any  one  section,  was  responsible  for  this  blight- 
ing curse,  and  that  the  nation  had  to  suffer  for  its  sin. 

After  explaining  the  causes  of  the  growth  of  slavery ^  Gen. 
Keiier  next  proceeds  to  describe  the  effect  of  the  fugitive  slave 
laws,  during  a  period  when  the  acquisition  of  fresh  territory 
had  a  tendency  to  foster  the  spread  of  sectionalism  until  one- 
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half  the  country  was  arrayed  against  the  other  half.  It  is  true 
various  compromises  were  tried,  but  they  all  failed  in  the  eud, 
whilst  the  Dred  Scott  decision  seemed  to  point  to  the  nation- 
alization of  the  evil.  But  all  forces  were  really  making  for 
the  destruction  of  slavery,  although  the  then  newly  created 
Republican  party  disclaimed  any  intention  of  interfering  with 
the  institution  in  the  States  where  it  already  existed.  There 
was  a  very  decided  opposition  in  that  organization,  however, 
to  its  spread;  and,  as  every  one  knows,  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  signal  for  the  secession,  first  of  South 
Carolina  and  afterwards  of  ten  other  Southern  Common- 
wealths. 

In  discussing  the  resignation  of  various  army  officers — in- 
cluding Lee  and  Longstreet — in  order  to  cast  in  their  lot 
with  the  ill-atarred  Confederacy,  we  do  not  think  that  Gen. 
Keifer  observes  that  conventionality  which  one  soldier  ordi- 
narily recognizes  in  speaking  of  an  enemy ;  and  there  are 
often  occasions  when  he  might  have  said  the  same  thing — if 
he  really  wanted  to  say  such  things  at  all — without  any  trace 
of  bitterness  or  sectionalism.  Slavery  and  the  civil  war  (or 
rebellion,  if  Gen.  Keifer  insists  on  calling  it  so)  have  passed 
into  history,  and  one  ought  to  be  able  to  discuss  the  subject 
nowadays  without  the  assistance  of  the  *'^  bloody  shirt/* 

Our  author  details  the  campaigns  in  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  in 
many  of  which  he  took  an  active  part.  The  formation  of 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  is  also  described,  whilst  there  is 
an  unusually  interesting  account  of  the  kilHng  of  Col.  John 
A.  Washington,  great-grandson  of  Washington's  brother,  in 
one  of  the  early  skirmishes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Gettysburg  campaign  Gen, 
Keifer  was  transferred  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
remained  with  it  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Subsequent 
chapters  describe  the  draft  riots  in  New  York,  the  assump- 
tion by  Gen.  Grant  of  control  of  the  Union  armies,  and  the 
various  battles  in  and  around  Petersburg,  Richmond,  and 
Other  points  in  Virginia.  There  are  some  interesting  per- 
sonal anecdotes.     The  following  seems  quite  characteristic. 
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It  describes  our  author,  just  recovering  from  a  wound  re- 
ceived in  the  Wilderness,  responding  to  orders  from  the  War 
Department  to  report  to  Gen.  Sheridan.  We  will  let  Gen. 
Keifer  tell  the  story  himself :  "When  I  reported  to  Sheridan, 
he  looked  at  me  fiercely,  and  observed:  'I  want  flghting 
men,  not  cripples!  What  can  I  do  with  you?'  I  asked 
him  to  order  me  to  Gen.  Wright  for  assignment  to  my  old 
brigade.  He  seemed  to  hesitate.  I  informed  him  of  my 
familiarity  with  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  told  him  I 
thought  I  was  able  for  duty.  He  gave  the  desired  order  re- 
luctantly- Sheridan  did  not  impress  me  favorably  then.  He 
seemed  restless,  nervous,  and  petulant.  1  now  think  I  some- 
what misjudged  him." 

Our  author  speaks  very  highly  of  Gens.  Wright  and 
Ricketts.  Of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  then  a  brigade  com- 
mander, he  has  this  to  say:  **  He  was  a  man  of  medium 
height,  strong  body,  sandy  hair,  sanguine  temperament,  and 
was  always  self-possessed  and  gentle  in  his  intercourse  with 
others.  He  was  a  most  efficiert  officer,  and  had  the 
power  to  inspire  his  men  to  heroic  deeds.  He  was  twice 
wounded." 

The  concluding  chapters  of  Gen.  Keifer's  work  narrate 
the  peace  negotiationst  including  Fernando  Wood's  cocre- 
spondence  with  Lincoln  in  1862,  and  the  Niagara  confer- 
ence. There  is  also  a  detailed  account  of  the  celebrated 
Hampton  Roads  conference.  Finally  the  end  came  wHh 
the  surrender  of  Lee's  army. 

Gen.  Keifer  refers  comparatively  little  to  his  personal  ex- 
periences in  politics,  and  leaves  the  reconslnictJon  period 
almost  untouched;  but  he  usually  refers  to  his  political  op- 
ponents in  courteous  language.  He  left  Congress  in  1885, 
and  has  since  remained  in  private  life  except  during  3  brief 
interruption  caused  by  the  war  with  Spain.  His  stjie  as  a 
writer  is  not  attractive,  and  there  are  numerous  tj-pograph- 
ical  errors  througliout  the  work;  but,  in  spite  of  its  lack  of 
originality  and  historical  impartiality,  there  is  a  pei'sonal  ac- 
count of  actual  contact  with  great  men,  which  renders  some 
parts  of  the  work  very  attractive.  B.  J*  R. 
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A  NEW  TEXT-BOOK  ON   ENGLISH   LITERATURE. 

The  Foundations  op  English  Literature,  A  Studj  o*  the  Develop- 
ment of  English  Thought  !rom  Beowulf  to  Milton.  By  Fred  Lewis  Pat- 
ter, ProfetBOT  of  EngllBh  and  Rhetoric  In  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege.    Silver.  Burden  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  not  accurate  save  when  the  long 
sub-title  is  added,  for  a  treatise  which  includes  Chaucer, 
Shakespeare,  Spenser,  and  Milton  can  hardly  be  described 
as  dealing  with  the  foundations — what  there  is  in  English 
besides  the  works  of  these  men  is  not  the  main  structure, 
but  the  additions.  "The  Foundations  of  English  Litera- 
ture ' '  is  frankly  a  text-book»  but  it  is  an  excellent  text-book. 
It  is  just  the  sort  ot  book  which  the  overworked  instructor 
in  a  small  college  can  profitably  use  as  a  text-bookj  or  which 
the  specialist  can  recommend  as  a  competent  jruide  to  the 
whole  field  of  English  literature  down  to  Milton.  "The 
object  of  this  book  is  to  present  a  careful  study  of  the  ori- 
gins of  English  literature,  and  to  trace  its  development  up  to 
the  time  when  it  assumed  its  permanent  form."  The  book 
is  not  *'a  storehouse  of  facts;*'  a  prefatory  bibliographical 
note  names  the  common  standard  reference  books,  which 
the  student  will  consult  often.  There  is  with  each  chapter 
a  short,  sufficiently  comprehensive  book  list;  at  the  top  of 
each  page  there  are  printed  the  two  topics  discussed  on  that 
page;  at  frequent  intervals  there  are  tables  of  dates  and 
events  in  English  and  continental  history — all  of  which  are 
indications  of  how  carefully  Prof.  Pattee  has  remembered 
that  he  is  writing  a  book  for  students,  and  not  for  critics, 
who  might  prefer  a  page  full  and  without  indentations  made 
by  dates. 

English  literature  is  treated  as  a  development,  which  it 
surely  is,  and  before  beginning  the  discussions  of  the  writings 
themselves  four  brief  chapters  are  given  up  to  the  setting  in 
which  the  literature  was  to  appear — the  geography  of  Brit- 
ain and  the  life  and  society  of  the  primitive  Englishman. 
Prof.  Pattee  knows  clearly  that  literature  is  the  expression 
of  a  nation's  life,  and  that  an  understanding  of  the  latter  is 
presupposed  in  a  knowledge  of  the  former.     The  political 
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and  social  conditions  are  mentioned  continually  as  showing 
the  reasonableness  of  the  literary  forms  which  the  writers  of 
each  period  adopted.  This  wholesome  and  digested  histor- 
ical knowledge  will  be  valuable  to  students  in  helping  them 
to  realize  the  ignorance  and  barbarity  of  the  ages  which 
could  nevertheless  produce  literary  geniuses  of  the  first 
rank.  It  flerves  also  to  prevent  the  author's  attempting  to 
induce  us  to  think  that  a  man  who  does  not  read  Anglo- 
Saxon  has  lost  a  priceless  literary  heritage  in  the  literature 
before  Chaucer — a  mistake  which  those  whose  work  is  too 
exclusively  with  "the  foundations  of  English  literature,"  as 
seen  in  philology,  are  prone  to  make. 

In  the  use  of  this  book,  however,  one  should  always  keep 
in  mind  how  superior  a  genius  can  show  himself  to  his  en-^ 
vironment.  A  critic  with  a  theory  of  literary  evolution  to 
prove,  or  even  a  development  to  ghow,  is  liable  to  do  as 
Prof.  Pattee  has  done  in  some  instances,  to  put  the  power 
of  genius  too  low.  Shakespeare  is  most  emphatically  not  a 
mere  Elizabethan  dramatist  writ  large,  and  it  is  rash  to  say 
of  Milton  that  had  he  failed  to  pass  through  just  the  training 
which  he  did  "  Paradise  Lost  "  would  have  been  impossible. 
The  treatment  of  Milton  is  in  several  points  unsatisfactory 
to  us.  for  we  cannot  think  that  Milton's  prose  work  serted 
only  to  add  fuel  to  controversy,  that  he  ruined  his  eyes  to 
no  practical  good,  or  that  •*  Paradise  Lost  "  has  been  of  lit- 
tle influence  because  impossible  of  imitation.  Milton's  prose 
did  not  affect  the  masses,  but  it  affected  and  still  affects 
thinkers,  and  the  sublime  passages  are  more  frequent  than 
*' here  and  there,"  as  in  the  "Areopagitica."  We  cannot 
lament  the  loss  of  Milton's  eyes  in  his  political  cause  unless 
we  lament  the  character  of  the  man,  for  a  man  could  not  be 
of  Milton's  character  and  fail  to  be  blind  to  all  else  save 
duly.  It  is  almost  fatuous  to  speak  of  Milton's  poetry  ag. 
seen  in  "Paradise  Lost*'  as  not  having  influenced  Grayi 
Wordsworth,  and  Tennyson,  to  name  no  more  than  these 
three  men.  G-  C.   E. 
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In  his  new  volume,  "  Democracy  and  Empire"  (Macmil- 
lan),  Prof.  Franklin  H.  Giddings  continues  his  psycholog- 
ical and  economic  studies  which  have  already  been  published 
in  his  two  works  on  sociologj';  but  his  latest  production  is 
far  more  readable  than  anything  else  that  has  come  from  his 
pen.  There  is  also  a  timeliness  about  the  present  book 
which  ought  to  insure  its  success  and  usefulness  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  much  of  the  material  has  once  before  seen  the 
light  in  various  scientific  journals.  Prof.  Giddings  seems 
inclined  to  believe  that  in  the  present  international  "strug- 
gle for  existence"  there  is  an  irresistible  tendency  toward 
the  consolidation  of  small  states  into  larger  political  aggre- 
gations,  and  that  such  a  political  crystallization,  so  to  speak, 
will  probably  continue  until  the  less  advanced  peoples  are 
brought  under  the  influence  of  the  greater  civilized  nations. 
He  might  have  instituted  a  comparison  here,  we  think,  be- 
tween this  natural  evolution  and  the  destruction  of  the  petty 
feudal  states  by  the  rise  of  national  power;  for  doubtless  the 
growth  of  cosmopolitanism  will  witness  many  of  the  scenes 
which  accompanied  the  transition  period  between  the  barony 
and  the  monarchy.  Prof.  Giddings  takes  a  rather  optimis- 
tic view  of  the  situation,  however,  and  detects  no  serious 
conflict  between  empire-building  and  the  growth  of  democ- 
racy- To  quote  his  own  words:  *' When  a  nation  makes  it- 
self the  nucleus  of  an  empire,  step  by  step  extending  its  sway 
over  distant  lands  and  peoples  successively  annexed,  it  can 
continue  to  be  democratic ;  it  can  become,  decade  after  dec- 
ade, more  democratic:  it  can  even  permit  its  colonies  or  de- 
pendencies to  be  democratic,  while  at  the  same  time  main- 
taining a  strong  imperial  government  for  purposes  of  com- 
mon tlefenge  —  all  on  the  inviolable  condition  that,  as  it 
lengthens,  the  reach  of  governments  tt  must  curtail  the  func- 
tions of  government.'^  In  other  words,  the  imperial  consti- 
tution must  foster  the  growth  of  local  government — a  fact 
that  finds  striking  proof  in  the  history  of  the  British  Empire. 
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"The  Diplomatic  Relations  of  the  United  States  and 
Spanish  America*'  comes  to  ub  from  Baltimore  (Johns  Hop- 
kins University  Press),  and  embodies  a  course  of  lectures 
delivered  by  Dr.  John  H.  Latatie,  as  provided  for  by  the 
Albert  Shaw  Foundation.  The  author  of  the  present  vol- 
ume does  not  claim  to  do  more  than  introduce  the  reader  to 
the  subject  of  our  Spanish  relations;  but  his  work  is  highly 
creditable,  and  condenses  briefly  the  whole  question  that 
has  played  so  important  a  role  in  our  diplomatic  history. 
Dr.  Latan^  lays  special  stress,  of  course,  on  the  services 
rendered  the  Spanish-American  states  by  England  and  the 
United  States,  and  discusses  at  length  the  Monroe  doctrine. 
Notwithstanding  his  industry  in  this  direction,  however,  he 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  reach  a  definite  conclusion;  butchis» 
of  course,  is  not  the  fault  of  Dr.  Latane,  His  style  is  some- 
what tedious,  and  his  apparent  ignorance  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage has  caused  him  to  rely  too  much  on  secondary  au- 
thorities, from  whom  he  quotes  very  liberally.  But  his  vol- 
ume is  a  timely  and  a  valuable  one^  and  should  be  read 
carefully'  by  al!  who  wish  light  on  the  subject  of  our  foreign 
policy.  There  is  a  good  index;  but  the  paper  and  binding^ 
of  the  book  have  that  cheap  appearance  which  too  ofteo 
characterizes  the  Johns  Hopkins  publications. 


In  retiring  from  the  editorship  of  this  Revie^v  I  desire  to 
thank  most  warmly  the  kind  friends  without  whose  coopera- 
tion the  undertaking  would  have  died  in  its  inception,  near- 
ly eight  years  ago.  1  wish  also  to  bespeak  for  my  succes- 
sors, Profs.  J.  B.  Henneman  and  B.  J.  Ramage,  the  encour- 
agement and  sympathy  that  have  been  so  abundantly  be- 
stowed upon  me.  W.  P,  Trext. 

Sewanfr«,  Tenn.»  July  15,  1900, 
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WAR  AND  CIVILIZATION.' 

It  is  almost  needless  for  me  to  say  how  deeply  I  appre- 
ciate the  invitation  to  address  you  to-night  extended  me  by 
your  honored  President,  and  how  much  I  regret  that  the  oc- 
casion should  be  one  marked  by  the  severance  of  ties  both 
intimate  and  tender.  During  the  twelve  years  of  my  con- 
nection with  Sewanee,  my  relations  with  your  body  have 
been,  to  me,  a  source  both  of  profit  and  of  the  most  genuine 
pleasure.  I  simply  cannot  imagine  pleasanter  relations*  and 
it  is  because  Ihey  mean  so  much  to  me  that  I  am  at  once  go- 
ing to  talk  about  something  else.  What  that  something  else 
should  be  is  clear  enough  to  my  own  mind,  but  I  have  some 
difficulty  in  finding  a  title  that  will  name  or  describe  it  with 
sufficient  brevity.  Perhaps  if  it  were  not  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  the  appearance  of  an  even  partial  competition  with 
that  unique  and  unapproachable  genius,  Carlyle,  I  might  be 
tempted  to  entitle  ray  remarks:  "A  Sign  of  the  Times."  I 
should,  indeed,  like  to  take  a  broader  sweep,  and  deal  with 
the  "Signs  of  the  Times''  generally;  but  a  topic  of  such 
scope  would  seem  out  of  place  to-night,  and  there  are  spe- 
cial advantages  in  a  concentration  of  attention  and  interest. 

The  special  Sign  of  the  Times  that  I  propose  to  speak 
about  is,  however,  one  of  such  broad  import  that  when  I 
name  it  you  will  perhaps  think  thai  I  might  have  spared  ray- 

'  An  addresf  delivered  at  the  invitation  of  the  Alumni  Aisoclation  of 
the  UnlverEU/ of  the  SgUth,  on  th«  OCCaBion  of  their  annual  nieeting  and 
banquet  at  Sewanee,  Tenn,,  August  t,  1900, 
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self  all  thought  of  the  advantageaof  delimitation.  It  is  of  im- 
portance to  us  as  Americans,  as  Anglo-Saxons,  as  human  be- 
ings; it  is  of  importance  to  us  from  the  point  of  view  of  politics 
and  religion,  and,  briefly,  of  civilization.  It  is  nothing  less 
than  the  present  prevalence  of  the  war  spirit  among  the  civ- 
ilized nations-  That  such  a  spirit  is  prevalent,  needs  hardly 
any  proof.  Ten  years  ago  there  was  some  talk  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  about  the  necessity  of  an  enlarged  navy,  and, 
shortly  after,  there  was  an  absurd  flurry  with  Chili;  but  on 
the  whole,  when  people  in  this  country  spoke  or  thought  of 
war,  it  was  to  felicitate  themselves  that  they  would  have  no 
more  civil  wars,  and  that  they  were  spared  the  standing 
armies  and  military  taxes  and  the  dread  of  the  horrors  of 
carnage  that  rendered  life  oppressive  in  the  chief  nations  of 
Europe.  In  Great  Britain  also,  while  the  soldiers  of  the 
empire  were  never  idle,  there  was  no  marked  display  of  the 
military  spirit  among  the  people  at  large.  Dreams  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  world-empire  were  indeed  cherished  in  some 
quarters,  but  while  Mr.  Gladstone  lived,  cynical  indifference 
to  the  rights  of  other  peoples  was  always  liable  to  stern  re- 
buke from  the  voice  that  had  protested,  in  the  name  of  civil- 
ization, against  the  atrocities  of  the  Neapolitan  Bourbon  and 
of  the  "unspeakable  Turk." 

But  nous  av&ns  ckangi  tout  cela:  we  have  changed  all 
that.  We  wrote  and  talked  about  our  new  navy  until  a  de- 
sire to  use  it  took  possession  of  many  minds — a  desire  that 
has  been  amply  fulfilled.  We  almost  worked  ourselves  up 
into  war  with  Great  Britain  over  a  boundary  question,  which 
has  since  been  decided  mainly  in  her  favor.  Then  came 
the  troubles  in  Cuba,  the  blowing  up  of  the  Maine,  and  the 
figurative,  not  real,  loss  of  our  heads.  The  war  followed, 
presenting  us  with  heroes  who  have  already  lost  most  of 
their  luster;  with  scandals  that  have  shed  a  sinister  light 
upon  the  incompetency  and  corruption  of  many  public  of- 
ficials; with  accessions  of  territory  which  we  may  or  may 
not  govern  properly;  and  with  an  immense  augmentation  of 
national  conceit,  or  of  moral  earnestness  for  the  good  of 
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'  An  address  delivered  at  the  invitation  pi  the  Alumrii  A(&oclallon  of 
Ihe  Unirerelt/  af  the  South,  on  the  occaGJan  of  their  annuBl  meeting  and 
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sentimental  romance.  We  know  perfectly  well  that  very 
few  of  our  soldiers  are  heroes,  and  that  war,  save  in  the  up- 
per grades  of  the  two  services,  is  a  brutal  trade.  Yet  we 
keep  up  our  illusiona  by  tall  talk  about  patriotism  and  the 
"strenuous  life;"'  we  brand  all  objectors  as  "traitors;** 
we  exult  over  bulletins  announcing  the  death  of  numerous 
enemies;  we  ask  blessings  upon  our  arms  of  Him  who  said, 
"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers" — in  fine,  we  commit  a  thou- 
sand absurdities,  of  one  sort  or  another,  until  our  emotions 
are  satiated  and  our  pockets  begin  to  grow  empty,  when  we 
return  to  our  senses  for  a  period.  All  is  certainly  not  right 
in  such  a  world  as  this,  nor  does  the  fact  that  we  assign 
lofty  motives  to  our  conduct  at  all  mitigate  the  effects  of  that 
conduct  upon  others,  or  much  mitigate  its  effects  upon  our- 
selves. We  may  be  a  moat  humane  and  Christian  people, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  every  day  our  soldiers  are  killing 
human  beings  whom  we  call  enemiesj  but  whom  we  profess 
to  believe  that  Christ  died  to  save.  It  is  fatuous  optimism  to 
say  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  "  all  right."  It  is  equally 
fatuous  pessimism  to  say  that  it  cannot  be  mended  because 
human  nature  is  human  nature.  Human  nature  is  just  as 
truly  divine  nature*  and  no  evil  was  ever  got  rid  of  by  the 
reiteration  of  its  inevitability.  If  war  is  not  an  evil,  let  us 
give  up  the  cant  of  dilating  upon  its  horrors;  if  it  is  an  evil, 
let  us  give  up  the  cant  of  extolling  the  statesmen  who  bring 
it  about,  and  the  soldiers  who  are  their  instruments.  We  do 
not  extol  judges  in  their  black  caps,  and  public  hangmen; 
yet  they  also,  we  are  told,  serve  the  State  by  taking  human 
life-  Must  wholesale  destruction  alone  be  viewed  in  the 
light  of  sentimental  glamor,  just  as  the  wholesale  thievery  of 
a  successful  bankrupt  is  by  some  weak  minds? 

But  I  said  just  now  that  the  student  of  history  does  not 
take  an  entirely  pessimistic  view  of  the  aberrations  of  hu- 

'It  l»  almost  necdlesi  for  me  to  »h/  that,  while  I  dis^^nt  tolotacia  from 
many  of  h1«  moGt  cheri«hed  opinions,  the  noble  man  whose  name  \%  Inti- 
mately aGsaciated  with  this  phrase  has,  and  eliall  alwm^'fi  have,  mjr  heartiest 
love  And  ftdrtLlratlon, 
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manitj-  even  in  this  terrible  matter  of  war.  He  knows,  for 
example,  that  the  American  people  are  not  truculent  or 
bloodthirsty,  or  insensible  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  other 
peoples.  He  knows  that  the  nineteenth  century  is  to  be 
credited  with  other  and  more  useful  inventions  than  those  of 
lyddite  shells  and  dum-dum  bullets*  He  knows,  on  the 
other  hand,  thai  a  scrutiny  of  tht  limes  and  a  comparison  of 
the  present  with  the  past  is  often  effective  in  throwing  into 
ludicrous  relief  the  conceit  and  self-delusion  of  an  age,  and 
is  thus  productive  of  good.  Let  us  now,  in  a  modest  fash- 
ion, attempt  such  a  scrutiny  and  comparison,  from  which  we 
may  possibly  learn  some  useful  purpose  to  which  even  war 
may  be  applied,  history  teaching  us  that  the  very  powers  of 
evil  themselves  may,  in  God's  providence,  be  developed  into 
instrumentalities  of  good.  The  eve  of  a  new  century  espe- 
ciatly  invites  such  a  scrutiny  and  comparison.  Arbitrary 
periods  of  time  can  in  themselves  have  no  effect  upon  the 
course  of  events;  but  the  human  imagination,  attributing'  ef- 
fects to  such  periods,  may  affect  events.  The  close  of  the 
eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries  were 
marked  by  great  changes  in  human  affairs.  The  close  of 
the  nineteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  centuries 
seem  likely  to  be  equally  marked.  Let  ua  look  more  cloee- 
ly  at  these  periods. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  French  race  was 
engaged  in  a  crusade  the  object  of  which  was  to  spread  the 
principles  of  popular  liberty.,  or  of  civilization,  as  the  French 
understood  the  term,  throughout  a  downtrodden  end  b*;night- 
ed  world.  At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking races  are  engaged  in  a  similar  crusade ;  but  in 
lieu  of  the  "Liberie,  Egalit^,  Fraternile"  of  the  French  rev- 
olutionists^ their  watchword  Seems  to  be  the  alliterative  and 
canting  combination:  "Duty  and  Destiny."  The  French 
were  missionaries  of  a  doctrinaire  type;  we  Anglo-Saxons 
are  missionaries  of  a  hypocritical  type;  or,  to  put  the  con- 
trast in  another  form,  it  is  the  sentimental  Rousseau  versus 
the  strenuous  Kipling.     The  French  relied  upon  arms  more 
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ization,  Japan  has  been  Europeanized,  while  the  seeds  of 
Western  development  have  been  planted  in  China,  and  have 
germinated  in  India.  Furthermore,  Russia  has  become  a 
colonizing  power  in  Asia;  her  advance  is  not  like  that  at- 
tempted by  Napoleon,  one  of  arms,  but  it  ia  like  that  of  our 
Western  pioneers,  one  of  settlers  and  railroada.  Her  dom- 
ination of  Asia,  if  it  comes,  will  not  be  entirely  one  of  mil- 
itary and  civil  service  castes,  as  in  the  British  domination  in 
India.  And,  while  war  may  ensue  between  Russia  and 
England,  just  as  between  Pitt  and  Bonaparte,  it  will  be  Rus- 
sian settlers,  rather  than  Russian  troops,  who  will  determine 
the  issue.     This  will  be  a  gain  for  civilixation- 

There  is  another  and  greater  gain  just  now  within  civiliza- 
tion's grasp;  and  if  European  and  American  statesmen  are 
only  wise  enough  to  seize  it,  some  of  the  edge  will  be  taken 
from  that  pessimistic  irony  with  which  not  a  few  of  us  are 
leinpted  to  treat  human  affairs.  I  called  attention  jugt  now 
to  the  fact  that  war  atill  takes  precedence  of  reason  as  an 
arbiter  of  disputes  among  civilized  nations,  in  spite  of  the 
prudential  teachings  of  wise  men  like  Franklin,  and,  I  might 
have  added,  of  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  of  the  revela- 
tion of  God.  But  while  the  prevalence  of  war  among  civ- 
ilized nations,  and  the  promulgation  of  scioUfilic  theories  in 
its  defense  by  truculent  poets  and  learned  sea  captains  and 
belligerent  parsons  is  a  scandal  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  of 
thoughtful  men,  we  should  not  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact 
that  force  directed  by  reason  is  a  needed  instrument  in  the 
moral  governance  of  the  world  wherever  reason  is  not  strong 
enough  to  hold  its  sway  alone.  Reason  is  strong  enough  to 
rule  alone  among  civilized  nations  if  men  only  will  that  it 
should  do  bo;  hence  the  preaching  of  a  Tolstoi  is  not  Uto- 
pian, and  the  praise  of  war  that  we  have  recently  been  hear- 
ing on  all  sides  is  nothing  short  of  damnable.  Reason  ia 
not,  however,  strong  enough  to  rule  alone  either  in  the  rela- 
tions existing  among  barbarous  peoples  or  in  those  existing 
between  civilization  and  barbarism.  The  inference  is  irre- 
sistible that  war  is  wrong  as  between  civilized  powers,  the 
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burden  of  guilt  resting,  of  course,  upon  th«  offending  pow- 
er— a  fact  to  which  the  recent  Peace  Congress  bore  distinct 
testimony,  and  to  which  Christianity  has  borne  testimony 
for  centuries  even  if  Christians  have  not — yet*  that  war  may 
be  justiBabte  if  it  be  used  as  a  police  measure  by  civilization 
against  barbarism.  But  as  no  individual,  save  in  extreme 
cases  of  self-defense,  is  allowed  to  exercise  police  functions, 
ao,  save  in  3uch  cases,  no  nation  should  be  allowed  to  exer- 
cise them,  but  only  the  combined  powers.  The  argument 
sometimes  advanced  that  the  denial  to  a  nation  of  the  right 
of  making  war  hmits  its  sovereignty  and  its  self -responsibil- 
ity is  unworthy  of  serious  notice,  because  self-limitation  of 
the  inferior  to  the  superior  is  an  essential  principle  of  the 
moral  government  of  the  universe.  The  child  should  sub- 
mit to  the  adult,  the  adult  to  the  state,  the  state  to  the  civ- 
ilized powers  representing  the  race  in  the  absence  of  a 
world  state,  and  the  powers,  the  future  world  state,  and  the 
entire  race,  to  God.  On  no  other  principle  of  action  can  the 
reign  of  universal  peace  and  law  of  which  poet  and  prophet 
have  dreamed  become  the  blessed  lot  of  mortals. 

We  see  clearly,  then,  that  the  great  gain  which  I  said  lay 
in  civilization's  grasp  is  nothing  else  than  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  sharp  differentiation  between  war  used  as  an  arbiter 
between  civilized  powers  and  war  used  as  a  police  measure 
against  recalcitrant  barbarism.  War  used  for  the  first  pur- 
pose— as  for  instance  in  the  cases  of  the  Mexican  war  and 
the  late  war  with  Spain,  of  the  Crimean  war  and  the  present 
war  in  South  Africa — deserves  the  utmost  condemnation  of 
every  true  patriot  and  lover  of  his  kind;  deserves  it  and  gets 
it  as  soon  as  men's  passions  cooL  The  Mexican  and  Cri- 
mean wars  are  now  as  universally  denounced  as  the  Spanish- 
American  and  South  African  wars  will  be.  Yet  men  shouted 
the  barbarous  and  unchristian  *' Remember  the  Alamo t'* 
just  as  tastily  as  they  shouted  the  barbarous  and  unchristian 
"  Remember  the  Maine  I"  On  the  other  hand  war  used  as 
3  police  measure  as  the  powers  are  now  using  it  in  Chiaa 
deserves  the  utmost  support  of  every  true  patriot  and  lover 
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of  his  kind  in  spite  of  the  obvious  fact  that  the  mistakes  of  the 
powers  brought  tliis  war  on.  You  will  not  suspect  me,  I  am 
sure,  of  being  an  ardent  upholder  of  the  past  foreign  policy 
of  President  McKinley,  but  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  em- 
phatically that  I  consider  his  course  of  action  in  these  terrible 
Chinese  turmoils  that  are  horrifying  Christendom  to  be  emi- 
nently stateamanliket  and  worthy  of  the  approbation  and 
support  of  every  American  who  puts  the  human  race  and  his 
native  land  above  party  and  faction. 

Whether  the  powera,  by  learninj^  how  to  use  force  in 
concert  as  a  police  measure  against  barbarism,  will  learn  the 
plain  lesson  of  the  necessity  of  peace  among  themselves  de- 
pends upon  themselves.  If  race  selfishness  prevails,  the 
earliest  years  of  the  twentieth  century  will  be  afflicted  with 
a  spectacle  much  more  shocking  than  the  uprising  of  the 
Boxers  in  China,  or  than  the  somewhat  less  surprising  out- 
break of  the  mob  spirit  in  Ne\v  Orleans.  But  why  should 
not  race  selfishness  prevail  when  the  race  that  in  its  own  con- 
ceit at  least  leads  the  world  showers  honors  upon  men  who 
invade  friendly  States  in  time  of  peace,  makes  an  uncrowned 
laureate  of  a  poet  who  incites  to  war,  and  takes  an  absurd 
pleasure  in  ranting  about  the  decadence  of  other  races?  Is 
not  the  spectacle  of  a  decadent  race — if  such  a  spectacle 
is  visible  to  other  eyes  than  those  of  folly-blown  pride — 
enough  to  render  sad  any  man  save  a  born  fool?  Are  not 
honors  showered  upon  freebooters  likely  to  turn  into  curses 
upon  those  that  shower  them?  And  as  for  the  literature  of 
racial  selfishness — the  literature  of  war  and  conquest,  or  the 
still  more  nauseating  propaganda  of  the  dum-dum  gospel^ 
alias  *'  Duty  and  Destiny,"  what  future  has  it  in  store  for 
itself  save  the  emphatic  condemnation  of  the  ages  yet  to  be? 
We  may  praise  the  poetrj'  and  prose  of  our  eloquent  advo- 
cates of  Anglo-Saxon  world-empire  as  much  as  we  please, 
but  we  may  be  sure  that  unless  the  apostles  and  martyrs  of 
truth  in  all  ages  have  died  the  deaths  of  raving  maniacs,  four 
lines  of  an  English  poet  who  in  genius  and  range  of  intelli- 
gence and  soul  far  surpasses  any  of  his  present  day  sue- 
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cesaors,  four  lines  written  at  the  end  of  that  eighteenth  cen- 
tury we  are  so  wont  to  patronize,  will  outlive  all  the  poetry 
of  our  complacent  generation.  They  are  from  the  **Ancient 
Mariner^"  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge — nomeu  clarunt  ei 
vcnerabile — and  they  run: 

■•He  prayeth  best  who  lovelh  best 

AIL  things  both  great  and  fimill; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us. 
He  made  and  loveth  «ll." 

What  Coleridge  would  have  thought  of  the  love  that  mani- 
fests itself  in  th«  shooting  down  of  feehle  peoples  who  do 
not  appreciate  the  blessings  of  the  American  and  British 
Constitutions  may  be  left  to  you  to  determine. 

But  I  fear  that  much  of  what  1  have  just  been  sapng  will 
seem  to  you  so  idealistic  that  you  will  class  me  with  those 
cloistered  students  who  have  practically  no  grasp  upon  af- 
fairs. Such  is  always  the  disposition  of  a  dominant  majoritj- 
toward  an  uninfluential  minority  that  ventures  to  check  thetn 
in  their  mad  career  by  mere  force  of  reason,  Indeed*  the 
man  who  dares  to  criticise  his  country's  actions  in  times  of 
excitement  is  fortunate  if  he  is  only  sneered  at  as  a  student 
— ^surely,  a  noble  appellation — and  is  not  branded  as  a  trai- 
tor or  jeered  at  by  an  inurbane  press.  It  is  far  easier  to  side 
with  the  mob  than  to  attempt  to  quell  it,  and  it  is  easier  to 
preach  crass  sermons  or  to  deliver  turgid  addresses  in  favor 
of  some  popular  and  usually  misapprehended  cause  than  to 
subject  it  to  close  scrutiny  and  calm  analysis. 

So  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  war  it  is  easier  to  accept  it 
as  a  fixed,  if  intermittent,  condition  of  national  life  than  to 
study  it  in  its  origins  and  developmentj  to  estimate  its  ef- 
fects, and  to  consider  it  in  its  relations  with  the  future  of  our 
slowly  perfecting  race*  Many  of  us,  indeed*  recognize 
vaguely  that  there  is  some  inconsistency  between  professing 
to  obey  the  Golden  Rule  and  declaring  war  upon  our  neigh- 
bors because  we  happen  to  have  got  in  a  dispute  with  them, 
but  we  do  not  press  the  point  and  take  refuge  in  some  opti- 
mistic platitude  about  the  far-off  day. 
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When  the  w&r  drum  throbs  no  longer,  and  the  battle  flngK  are  furled 
In  the  Parliament  ol  man,  the  Federation  of  the  world. 

In  Other  words,  with  all  our  boaated  acumen  of  these  latter 
days*  most  of  us  have  failed  to  reach  with  regard  to  war  the 
intellectual  development  of  little  Wilhelmine  of  the  poem> 
who  asked  what  it  was  all  about  and  what  good  came  of  it 
at  last. 

Old  Kaspar,  you  will  remember,  was  honest  enough  to 
answer  that  he  did  not  know  what  the  English  and  French 
killed  each  other  for  in  the  "famous  victory"  of  Blenheim. 
His  simple  candor  is  not  imitated  by  many  leaders  of  modern 
opinion — I  will  not  say  "thought'' — who  have  promulgated 
quite  a  philosophy  of  war  which  is  eagerly  appropriated  by 
politicians  and  professional  soldiers  and  is  accepted  without 
protest  by  thousands  of  excitable  and  unreflecting  citizens 
amon^  whom,  sad  to  relate,  are  to  be  found  not  a  few  conse- 
crated servants  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Now,  if  we  are  to 
have  a  philosophy  of  war  as  a  complement  to  the  gospel  of  the 
"Strenuous  Life,"  it  is  surely  permissible  to  us  humble  stu- 
dents to  subject  it  to  a  vigorous  examination.  It  may  be  trea- 
son of  the  kind  indulged  in  by  Burke  and  Fox,  to  question  the 
wisdom  and  mercy  of  a  benevolent  President,  or  the  opin- 
ions formed  upon  foreign  policy  by  a  loved  and  pious  bishop 
in  a  flying  trip  around  the  globe;  but  it  surely  cannot  be 
treason  to  express  one's  opinion  about  a  philosophy.  What 
is  a  philosophy  for  if  it  is  not  to  be  discussed  ?  The  gospel  of 
'*  Duty  and  Destiny  "  maybe  one  of  those  evangels  that  must 
be  accepted  at  the  point  of  the  sword  or  the  mouth  of  a  can- 
non; but  a  philosophical  defense  of  war  should  surely  be  pre- 
sented and  maintained  in  a  peaceful  manner,  and  is  a  fit 
subject  for  investigation. 

Unfortunately,  I  have  not  time  to-night  to  investigate  step 
by  step  aome  of  the  remarkable  contributions  to  human 
knowledge  recently  made  by  the  advocates  of  war  as  a 
rational  means  of  keeping  up  the  vitality,  the  dignity,  the 
sense  of  honor  of  our  race.  I  can  only  ask  you,  therefore, 
to  give  me  as  much  credence  as  you  would  normally  do, 
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when  ]  tell  you  candidly  that  the  arguments  I  have  read  and 
heard  advanced  in  favor  of  the  value  and  necessity  of  war 
are  strikingly  similar  to  those  made  a  generation  or  two  agi3 
in  favor  of  the  value  and  necessity  of  slavery  and  the  code, 
M  any  of  you  still  believe  in  owning  slaves  and  figiitiag 
duels,  yoti  are  quite  welcome  to  treat  with  amused  iddul- 
gence  or  with  positive  acorn  every  statement  made  by  me 
to-night.  li,  however*  you  believe  that  each  generation 
finds  baleful  some  institution  or  custotn  which  former  gen- 
erations deemed  indispensable  and  worthy  of  the  most  heroic 
defen&e,  you  will,  I  think,  do  well  to  follow  the  hint  I  have 
given,  and  compare  the  current  methods  of  advocating  war 
with  the  loDg-exploded  methods  of  defending  slavery  and 
dueling  and  the  subjection  of  women  and  religious  perse- 
cution— in  fact,  the  whole  long  list  of  evils  from  which  the 
race,  never  without  a  heroic  strugglet  has  at  last  freed  itself* 
in  whole  or  in  part.  And,  if  agreeing  with  me  in  consider- 
ing fatuoufi  and  antiquated  the  arguments  usually  advanced 
in  support  of  war — by  which  I  mean^  of  coursct  offensi^'et 
not  defensive,  war — you  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether  so 
radical  an  evil  can  be  exterminated  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  I  will  simply  ask  you  to  refresh  yourselves 
once  more  with  the  literature  of  dueling  and  slavery  in  this 
Country,  and  then  count  on  your  fingers  the  number  of  vears 
that  elapsed  between  the  publication  of  the  most  elo- 
quent ol  the  treatises  you  have  perused  and  the  abolition  of 
the  institution  and  custom.  I  do  not  think  that  you  will  need 
many  hands  to  perform  this  feat  of  computation. 

But,  thank  God!  if  the  nineteenth  century  has  its  philso- 
phy  of  war  and  its  gospel  of  *'  Duty  and  Destiny/'  it  is  also 
not  without  its  witnesses  to  the  barbarism  of  war  g^qd  the  shal- 
low folly  of  racial  Selfishness. 

A  much-criticised  English  poet  !n  his  most  berated  poem 
— Lord  Byron  in  *'  Don  Juan  " — wrote  about  war  in  a  way 
to  be  commended  to  those  latter-day  divines  who  implore 
the  Almighty  to  smile  upon  deeds  of  carnage,  holding  ap- 
parently with  the  not  infrequently  stupid  Wordsworth,  whora 
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ByroB  satirized,  that  carnage  is  God's  daughter — a  bit  of 
theogony  that  might  have  suited  the  ancient  Hebrews,  but  is 
somewhat  antiquated  to-day.  What  Byron  would  have  had 
to  say  about  the  hj'pocrisies  of  the  closing  years  of  a  cen- 
tury whose  opening  decades  he  lashed  with  a  power  un- 
paralleled in  English  literature  since  the  days  of  Swift  is 
something  that  can  onl^'  be  guessed  at;  yet,  certain  it  is  that 
few  ages  have  needed  a  Byron  to  clear  the  atmosphere  of 
cant  more  than  our  own  does.  For  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
only  here  and  there  in  our  Western  world  has  an  alert  ear 
Caught  the  eloquently  pleading  accents  of  the  noblest  voice 
of  modern  times — a  voice  which  cornes  to  us  frorn  that 
strange  land  where  Orient  and  Occident  meet — the  voice  of 
Count  Leo  Tolstoi.  We  listen  to  the  shouts  that  acclaim  a 
Dewey,  or  to  the  guffaws  that  mark  the  osculatory  progress 
of  a  Hobson,  or  to  the  sordid  political  forecastings  of  a  Han- 
na,  or  to  the  millennium  raouthings  of  a  Bryan,  or  to  the 
cynical  confessions  of  a  Rhodes — and  we  are  comparatively 
deaf  to  the  gospel  of  a  cosmopolitan  peace  preached  by  a 
Tolstoi,  Dreamer,  we  call  him;  yes,  one  of  those  dreamers 
that  are  remembered  by  a  grateful  world  when  narrow-ri- 
sioned  men  of  action  and  thought,  their  laurel  and  bay  wreaths 
faded,  sleep  in  untended  tombs.  A  dreamer;  yes,  and 
would  that  the  latter-day  literature  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  race 
— the  race  that  has  the  proud  and  unique  distinction  of  hav- 
ing given  Shakspere  and  Milton  to  the  world — should,  in 
the  eyes  of  every  people,  have  proved  its  essential  vitality  b}^ 
the  right  to  lay  claim  to  that  grand  old  man  whose  visions  of 
a  redeemed  and  glorified  world  visit  him  there  amid  the 
Russian  snows.  But  instead  of  a  Tolstoi,  we  have  whom? 
You  may  cast  in  what  names  you  will,  but  you  will  never  fill 
the  gap,  now  that  that  other  noble  advocate  of  peace  among 
the  nations,  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  has  gone  to  his  grave, 
mourned  by  every  man  in  the  civihzed  world  who  has  soul 
enough  to  rise  above  the  petty  prejudices  of  party  and  nation. 
Ah,  yes,  our  nineteenth  century  has  made  greater  advances 
than  we  are  sometimes  inclined  to  believe.     It  is  not  merely 
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the  century  of  scientific  and  industrial  roanp'eU,  and  of  phi- 
lanthropic reforms;  it  is  also  the  century  of  those  two  great 
apostles  of  cosmopolitan  brotherhood,  Gladstone  and  Tols- 
toit  and  may  I  not  add  John  RuskJn  ? — names  that  are  truly 
imperishable,  names  that  will  be  remembered  with  gratitude 
when  victorious  admirals  and  generals,  and  imperialist  spoil- 
ers of  feeble  peoples,  and  poets  who  pander  to  racial  lust  of 
dominion  shall  have  gone  down  to  the  oblivion  that  awaits 
them  when  the  true  kingdom  of  God  shall  come  to  the  long- 
suffering  tribes  of  men.  W.  P.  Trent. 


TUi  cQ^fMamm^i^  it  aot  evoked  l)^  « 
cfiort  ot  Ac  iHagiaatiim.  Ratlicr  is  k  csscDtnl 
«<  dhb  wnld-  Tlw  pin:  is*  tint  «c 
diat  tan  iM.iiMgoi  ckne  sy^k- 
^^J,  of  Efie  Aaaxd  ia  cm— on  by  mD  natuc's  nfisfpri^g, 
AmH  crer  <ade  into  ihc  fight  of  fOMMWWi  d^.  Tltti— gli 
an  emr  fife  Baloo  aad  fhihiihoi  ahoaid  dardi  wiA  ss,  or  we 
aboald  return  to  tlieiD. 

a0T  baH-bred  boaiid  will  oieeK  certaia  dead)  ior  his 
'a  aafcc.  What  greater  lore  balb  may  man?  No  gal- 
lant rider  Eke  Jolin  Brciit  wiD  let  ns  qoestioo  the  dcroCcd 
afiectson  between  him  and  his  horse.  Nntsemaids  target 
their  charges,  but  the  dcfdost  nurse,  never.  £v«o  Biaoca 
and  Lobo,  the  lame  tiger  and  the  red  da^.  are  but  the  dear- 
est iocs  of  the  man-child,  to  be  fongfat  fairirt  and  slain  no* 
without  a.  half-rc^ret,  n-ith  doe  record  oi  their  valor,  llie 
gratitnde  oi  the  sturdy  tree,  the  iorgircoess  of  die  cnubed 
violet,  shame  the  thankless  heart  of  man.  Throngh  all  the 
loi^  chain  of  forms,  from  the  worm  or  die  lichen  up  lo  oar- 
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selves^  a  certain  consciousness  of  kin  should  clasp  every  link. 
Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  and  nearly  all  our  poets  since, 
never  weary  of  emphasizing  this  innate  sympathy  between 
Man  and  Nature.  However  diBicu.lt  to  defend  and  analyze 
in  cold  logical  prose,  every  Platonist,  at  least,  knou*$  that  such 
a  faith  helps  us  toward  that  unquestioning  conviction  of  har- 
mony and  simple  unity  pervading  the  universe  which  is  the 
goal  of  all  self-culture. 

Doubtless  the  savage  grown-up  holds,  better  than  we,  lo 
the  cruder  material  side  of  this  childlike  faith.  Even  his 
g^ods,  indeed,  often  take  gross  bestial  shapes,  not  to  mention 
here  the  tree  worship  that  has  been  so  widely  traced.  The 
Hellene  had  much  of  the  child,  too  much  also  of  the  savage, 
in  himself,  together  with  a  far  stronger  impulse  tlaan  ours 
toward  adequate  self-utterance  in  beautiful  and  enduring 
forms.  Perhaps  the  combination  of  traits  was  a  neccssarj* 
one.  Even  now,  whenever  an  artist  ia  reincarnated  among 
Our  more  phlegmatic  folk,  whetherhe  be  painter  or  poet,  mu- 
sician, or  rayriad-gifted  genius  like  William  Morris,  we  still 
expect  him  to  show  more  than  his  share  of  impulsive  energy, 
of  excited  nervous  life,  of  enthusiastic  love  for  all  beauty  id 
nature  or  art;  to  be,  in  fact,  his  life  long  a  child,-  for  he  re- 
tains what  the  rest  of  us,  at  best,  lose  too  soon  with  the  fad-  ■ 
ing  glow  of  the  morning.  ^H 

At  any  rate  the  Greek  people,  as  a  whole,  were  more  than  ^^ 
any  other  an  artistic  race.  It  was  a  passion,  a  necessity,  to 
them,  to  curve  the  outline  even  of  pots  and  jars  in  the  | 
true  forms  of  simple  beauty.  Their  costume,  for  man  or 
maid,  could  fall  only  in  waves  of  grace.  All  their  handi- 
work seems  to  have  the  familiar  human  touch;  and  hence* 
throughout  the  arts  of  design,  the  shapes  they  created  have 
survived,  and  have  become  the  general  possession  of  every 
cultured  people.  Above  all,  the  myths  of  the  world,  those 
that  have  originated  far  away  in  West  or  £a:st,  or  are  so 
obvious  that  every  dawn  and  spring  suggests  them  afresh, 
these  universal  human  tales  are  handed  on  in  Greek  forms, 
touched  by  the  golden  finger  of  Hellenic  grace.     The  stnig- 
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gle  of  primeval  man  with  the  cruel  forces  of  nature  must 
now  for  evermore  be  attached  to  the  names  of  Titan  Prome- 
theus and  wide-wandering  Heracles.  Our  own  national 
eagle  still  clasps  in  his  talons  the  thunderbolts  of  Zeus  and 
Pallas.  Almost  every  divinity  of  the  Greek  Pantheon  is  in- 
finitely nearer  and  more  real  to  us  Germanic  folk  than  our 
own  Odin  and  Thor,  Freya  and  Balder. 

But  perhaps  the  most  g"enial  forms  of  life  that  the  Greeks 
have  revealed  to  us  are  those  lovely  creatures,  innocent  of 
harm  or  guile,  too  seldom  seen  by  wishful  eyes,  in  the  twi- 
light shade  of  tangled  thickets,  by  the  haunted  spring,  or 
dale  with  poplar  edged — the  Nymphs.  Aa  a  German  scholar 
says:  '*  While  the  Satyrs  and  Sileni,  with  their  Koboldlike 
nature,  represent  the  uncanny  yet  harmless  drollery  of  wood- 
land life,  the  nymphs  embody  its  feminine  side,  the  tender- 
ness, the  charm^  the  sympathy  of  nature."  Perhaps  this  be- 
lief is  the  greatest  tribute  to  womanhood  ever  paid  by  a  race 
which  must  be  called*  as  a  whole,  most  unchivalric.  The 
contrast  might  have  been  sharpened  by  allusion  to  centaurs, 
Cyclopes,  and  other  monsters  by  no  means  harmless  nor  droll. 
Indeed  the  goat-footed  satyr  of  Arcadian  mountains  is  a  ma- 
licious demon  to-day,  and  never  was  well-behaved.  Our 
present  theme  is  the  gentler  wood  creature  only. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  word  Nymphe  was  in  Homer, 
and  is  still  by  the  modern  Greek,  assigned  no  less  freely  to 
human  beings,  in  the  sense  of  bride,  woman  of  marriageable 
age.eithera  maid  or  recently  wedded.  Whether  it  was  first 
applied  to  mortal  or  divinity  is  not  .so  easy  to  determine. 

The  complete  merging  of  the  Nymph  by  the  Romans  with 
their  own  Lympha  or  Lumpha,  the  water  sprite,  is  appai-- 
ently  bad  etymology,  as  usual.  The  Greek  word  more 
probably  means  the  '^budding"  or  *' swelling "  one,  and  is 
itself  a  Swift  sketch  of  the  sudden  change  from  slender  girl- 
hood to  rounded  womanly  beauty.  Nevertheless  the  foun- 
tain nymph  is,  to  all  appearances,  the  earliest  conception: 
naturally,  since  in  rustic  life  the  springs  and  brooks  are  fuUy 
appreciated  as  the  sources  of  all  vegetable  and  animal  exisl- 
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ence.  Even  in  Homer,  to  be  sure,  we  hear  often,  also,  of 
the  mountain  dymphs^ — Oreades — of  nymphs  in  charge  of 
groves,  though  not  named  as  a  genus,  and  even  of  special 
guardians  for  cavern  or  morass.  But  these  groups  explain 
themselves,  since  the  very  meadow  brooks  usually  have  their 
sources  in  the  wooded  hills,  trickling  from  limestone  grottoes, 
or  gathering  their  rills  from  the  tenacious  spongy  swamps* 
The  flashing  of  white  cascades  through  inten'ening  trees,  the 
graceful  leaps  by  which  the  stream  descends  from  rock  to 
rock,  or  the  ceaseless  musical  treble  of  its  voice,  may  have 
inspired  some  prehistoric  poet  to  identify  it  with  a  beloved 
mortal  maid.  But  \i  at  first  a  fancy,  it  became  a  most  deep- 
rooted  belief. 

There  is  but  a  distant  kinship,  however,  between  these  gen- 
tle Bestowers  of  Blessings  and  the  creatures  of  the  salt  wa- 
ter that  bear  the  same  generic  name  of  nymphs,  in  partic- 
ular, the  three  thousand  daughters  of  Oceanus,  dwelling  in 
and  beside  the  remote  earth-bounding  stream  of  their  sire, 
have  but  rare  dealings  with  men,  or  even  with  the  social  gods 
on  Olympust  Calypso,  the  most  familiar  and  the  most  lova- 
ble of  them  all,  siiys  half-reproachfully  to  Hermes  the  mes- 
senger ("  Odyssey,"  V.,  vss.  87,  88J; 

"  Lord  of  the  golden  wand,  O  Hermes,  what  is  your  errand? 
Rererend,  trulj'  and  dear:  ys\  rare  were  vour  visits  aiorettme." 

And  for  his  ungallant  message — for  he  is  sent  to  bid  her 

release  Odysseus  and  speed  him  homeward — the  graceful  her- 
ald makes  the  but  half-courteous  excuse  that  he  has  come 
quite  against  his  own  choice  (Ibid,,  vs.  100): 

"Who  would  willingly  triveri^e  a  water  to  btUer  and  boundlese?" 

The  most  notable  appearance  of  the  Ocean  nymphs  in  ex- 
tant poetry  is  as  the  chorus  of  j^schylus'  Prometheus,  when 
the  Titan  has  been  chained  to  a  cliff  beside  the  desolate 
Northern  sea-  Their  heroic  devotion  to  the  sufferer — with 
whom  they  are  apparently  overwhelmed  and  buried  by  Zeus  in 
his  wrath  at  the  last — is  partly  explained  by  their  close  kinship, 
for  they  recall  in  a  sympathizing  chant  how  much  happier  a 
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song  they  had  raised  not  long  before  for  their  sister  Hesione 
as  Prometheus'  bride.  Though  fearless  in  womanly  s)  mpathy 
and  sacrifice,  they  are  in  their  own  nature  shy,  modest,  and 
full  of  hutnility.  They  even  chide  Prometheus  for  his  rash 
audacity  and  violent  speech^  though  they  admire  his  courage 
and  refuse  to  flee  from  his  doom. 

The  great  rivers  also  are  imagined  as  the  masculine  chil- 
dren of  Oceanus,  or  of  the  sky-father  Zeus>  many  of  them 
appearing  in  plastic  art,  usually  as  bearded  recumbent  fig- 
ures, with  such  attributes  as  the  horn  of  plenty  and  the  urn. 
The  representation  of  these  river  gods  with  bull's  horns*  or  as 
bulls  with  human  faces,  emphasizes  the  masculinity  in  the 
conception.  Since  we  are  eager  to  trace  each  Hellenic  be- 
lief to  a  Homeric  beginning,  il  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
angry  Scamander  "  roars  like  a  bull  "  in  wrath  against  Achil- 
les*  and  that  bulls  are  sacrificed  to  this  and  other  rivers  in 
the  Iliad.  Yet  the  Trojan  river  god  is  for  Homer  human  in 
shape  and  fully  divine  of  nature^  even  taking  part  in  the 
Olympian  council  of  the  greater  gods.  Indeed  as  to  one  such 
Heavenly  gathering  we  hear  ("Iliad"  XX.,  vss.  7-9): 

"There  was  evevy  river,  except  Oceanuft,  present, 
Ail  of  ihe  nymphs  n&  vivW.  '■iho  dM-ell  Lti  the  beaiitifLtl  woodknd, 
Or  that  inhabit  the  sourctjs  of  rLverfi  and  grassy  moraeees." 

Usually,  however,  the  river  gods  and  fountain  nymphs  are 
both  strictly  local  in  character  and  cult. 

The  Mediterranean,  again,  is  the  realm  of  Nereus'  lovelj^ 
offspring  by  the  Oceanid  Doris,  a  race  so  familiar,  so  tena- 
cious of  life,  that  in  the  folklore  of  modern  Greece  the  name 
of  "■JVcraidcs "  has  come  to  include  nearly  the  whole  world 
of  faerie.  The  leading  spirit  among  the  Homeric  Nereids  is 
the  rauch-wpoed  Thetis,  who,  as  the  Mourning  Mather  of 
Achilles,  is  perhaps  the  most  attractive  character  in  the  entire 
Iliad.  Another  Nereid  is  the  reckless  coquette  Galatea,  who 
leads  her  huge  lover,  Polyphemus  the  cj'clops,  a  merry  dance, 
and,  as  Ovid  tells  us,  is  so  cruelly  paid  for  it  all  at  last.  All 
Nereids  are  gentle,  beautiful,  and  completelyhuman  in  form, 
contrasting  delightfully  with  the  wide-lipped  dolphins,  scaly 
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sea-horses,  and  even  wilder  shapes  on  which  they  rifle,  as 
they  go,  for  instance,  carrying  over  sea  to  the  impatient  hero 
the  mtigic  arjnor  forged  by  the  smith  god  at  Thetis'  tearful_ 
request.  It  is  no  wonder  if  in  this  general  association  \vi 
meet  occasionally,  also,  more  malignant  creatures  Hke  ihe  !;>' 
tkl  Sirens,  or  the  heartless  lady  Circe  who  turns  men  into 
beasts.  To  the  early  Greeks,  at  least,  the  sea  was  full  o\ 
mysteries  and  terrors.  Scyllft  is  perhaps  the  grimmest  oi 
them  alK 

But  the  true  rustic  nymphs  of  Hellenic  lands,  at  least,  are 
an  altogether  benignant  race,  every  way  helpful  to  man.  l\ 
a  few  cases,  at  least  in  Asia,  perhaps  not  in  Hellas  itself.' 
they  are  said  to  have  borne  children  to  mortal  lovers.  They 
are,  however,  already  in  the  Homeric  world,  as  we  have 
seen,  distinctly  superhuman »  and  indeed  '*  daughters  of  su- 
preme Zeus,"  though  usually  subordinated  clearly  to  the 
Olympian  deities.  This  inferior  rank  is  graphically  indicated 
when  once  the  poet  boldly  compares  a  mortal  princess  to 
Apollo's  sister  ('*  Odyssey,''  VI.,  vss.  102  _^.): 

"  Even  as  ArtemiB  paeses,  the  litintress,  over  tlie  mountains, 
She  who  in  chatting  the  boar  of  the  licet  Jeer  taketh  her  pastime. 
With  her  the  nymphs.,  tht  children  of  Zeus,  who  is  lord  of  the  w^i*. 
Woodland  dwtllerb,  are  bporting — ^^nd  Leto  rejolceB  in  the  spirit^— 
Loftily  ov«r  them  a.\\  her  head  and  brovv-  she  uprxiset, 
All  are  baauliful  there,  yet  slie  is  eaGily  foremoBl." 

The  filial  relation  of  the  innumerable  nymphs,  and  in  Homer 
of  the  river  gods  as  welU  to  father  Zeus  is  perhaps  merelv 
reminiscence  of  conscious  nature  worships  a  reference  to  th« 
cloudy  sky  as   the  source  of  rain,   and  so  of  all  streams^ 
Hesiod  gives  the  same  idea  in  another  form,  when  he  makes 
the  rivers  sons  of  Oceanus.     It  confirms  once  more  the  im-^ 
pression  that  the  Naiad,  or  fountain  spirit,  is  the  eldest  of  all 
the   lovely  sisterhood.      Yet  the   nymphs  are   occasionallv 
prayed  to  by  the  Homeric  heroes,  almost  as  if  they  were  trueJ 
divinities,  able  to  bestow  vital  blessings  on  mortals  if  therj 
will.     Everyone  recalls  the  constant  antithesis  in  Homer  bc*| 
Iween  men  that  abide  for  a  day  and  gods  whose  life  is  eter-l 
nal;  and  the  nymphs  of  the  epics  are  evidently  not  mortal.] 
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The  most  direct  evidence  is  Odysseus'  words  to  Calj'pso  as 
to  his  Ithacan  wife: 

*^She  is  a  mortal,  indeed:  thou,  igvlees  and  deathless  forever." 

'■  0d.v6se.Vt"  v.,  vs.  J18.) 

Here,  as  in  so  many  other  fields,  the  Homeric  poems  exer- 
cised a  dominant  but  not  a  dogmatic  power  over  the  Hellen- 
ic imagination  in  later  centuries.  The  faith  in  the  nymphs 
may  perhaps  be  compared  to  the  widespread  belief  among^ 
ourselves  in  guardian  angels,  or  in  local  miracle-v^orking 
sainta.  There  were  philosophic  minds  in  fifth  or  fourth  cen- 
tury Athens,  as  there  are  to-day,  who  rested,  fully  satisfied, 
upon  the  sole  supreme  Intelligence  that  guides  the  universe. 
Even  to  this  highest  Power  Anaxagoras,  like  Emerson, 
might  be  reluctant  to  assign  such  attributes  as  sex  or  loca- 
tion or  limit  of  any  sort.  But  for  humbler,  more  timid  souls, 
then  as  now,  the  intercession  of  the  patron  saint  or  local  di- 
vinity close  at  hand  was  an  absolute  essential  for  all  living 
devotion.  Achilles  himself  makes  his  petition  to  his  mother, 
which  she  takes  in  person  to  the  supreme  throne  of  Zeus. 
Through  such  powers  of  heavenly  intercession  even  a  mon- 
otheistic creed— which  the  early  Aryans  may  well  have  held — 
might  eventually  take  on  the  outward  aspect,  and  at  last  the 
confused  reality,  of  Polytheism.  To  Ihe  sympathetic  heart 
of  a  poet,  again,  the  traditional  faith  might  make  effective 
appeal,  while  his  intellect,  less  aggressive,  uttered  only  a 
whispered  denial.  In  Sophocles,  for  instance,  we  find 
rather  an  artistic  interpretation  of  his  people's  beliefs  than 
the  consuming,  prophetic  fire  of  conviction  that  glows  in 
.."Eschylus, 

There  is  always  some  danger  of  reading  our  own  feelings 
into  the  pages  whereon  earlier  men  have  left  fragmentary 
record  of  their  heart-beats.  But  here  we  cannot  go  far 
astray  in  likening  the  dreams  of  Plato,  at  least,  to  modern 
Pantheism,  that  teaches  how 

"  Life  in  bI1  \\'&  forinit  i»  one, 
And  Ihst  ittik  secret  COnduitS  rut) 
From  the  great  fountain  head  divine^ 
Tlirougli  man  and  beiist,  through  grain  and  grass." 
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Those  readers  who  care  least  for  the  eadless  quibbling 
the  Socrallc  circle  over  philosophic  definitions  should  still 
not  fail  to  enjoy  the  fresh  atmosphere  and  rural  stage  setting 
in  that  most  kaleidoscopic  of  dialogues,  the  Platonic  Pha*- 
drus.  It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  the  shrine  from 
whose  close  vicinity  Socrates  claims  to  draw  his  inspiration 
is  common  to  nymphs  and  muses,  if  the  artist  is  not  indeed 
deliberately  confusing  or  combining  the  two  sisterhoods.  It 
is,  in  fact,  more  than  likely  that  the  inspirers  of  song  and 
musici  the  muses,  could  only  bave  had  their  origin  also  in  a 
land  of  streams.  But  the  Phitonic  Socrates  plays  with 
names  that  represent  phj'sical  reahty  to  others,  while  to  him 
they  become  the  highest  ideal  inspiration  from  divine  triitJi. 

After  PlatOf  at  any  rate,  no  later  Greek,  unless  it  be  The- 
ocritus, makes  any  large  addition  to  the  wealth  of  Hellenic 
myths;  though  the  belief  in  nymphs  and  satyrs  is  not  e\'en 
now  wholly  dead  in  the  Arcadian  dales. 

Now  the  closer  this  alien  beauty  seems,  to  come  to  otir  hu- 
man shape  and  mortal  lot,  so  much  the  more  natural  fjrows 
the  question:  And  is  it  also  subject,  like  ua,  to  age,  decay. 
and  death? 

The  original  "  Iliad,"  or  "Achilleid,"  was  an  austerely 
tragic  picture  of  life.  The  brief  and  bitter  day  of  the  hero 
is  in  sharpest  contrast  to  the  immortality  of  the  gods  who 
make  wretched  puppets  of  their  creatures*  His  own  moth- 
er, a  deathless  sea  nymph,  once  wooed  by  the  lords  of  the 
universe,  cannot  save  him.  The  existence  of  the  ghost  be- 
yond death  is  a  mere  pallid  shadow  of  the  sweet  life  in  th^* 
sunshine,  and  is  no  real  consolation  for  its  loss. 

The  later  builders  upon  the  great  epic  structure  are,  in  ;l 
large  sense^  faithful  to  their  master.  Hector,  in  particular, 
is  at  least  as  pathetic  a  figure  as  his  ruthless  slayer.  Androm' 
ache  stands  upon  a  narrow  ridge  of  troublous  wedded  hap- 
piness, smiling  through  tears,  remembering  always  the  death 
of  her  parents  and  seven  brethren  amid  the  horrors  of  war, 
looking  forward  to  fresh  bereavement,  enslavement,  and  dis- 
honor.    So  it  is,  wherever  we  gaze.     Such  a  picture  must 
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draw  a  sharp  line  between  human  misery  and  divine  securi- 
ty, Andromache  speaks  with  wistful  tenderness  of  her  i'a^ 
ther's  grave  ("Iliad/*  VI.,  419,  420): 

"And  th^  elm&  are  growing  about  it, 
Set  by  the  Oreads,  daughters  uf  Zeus,  who  is  tord  o!  the  EegiB." 

The  Oreads  in  Homer  are  divine,  as  their  father  is.  While 
man^s  shadow  passes  and  vanishes,  the  eternal  hills  abide, 
the  forests  standi  the  streams  run  steadily  on.  So  it  is  with 
these  happy  guardian  spirits  of  the  mountain  and  the  wood, 
of  cavern,  spring,  or  river. 

Between  "Iliad"  and  "Odyssey'*  there  is  no  violent 
break;  even  the  characters  are  largely  the  same.  The  sky, 
if  not  now  always  black  with  storm  clouds*  is  gray  rather 
than  sunny  azure.  The  fate  of  the  short-sighted,  youthful 
suitors  themselves  is  ful!  of  pathos.  We  know  that  Odys- 
seus and  his  helpful  wife  meet  but  to  part,  even  in  their  Hfe- 
time,  on  the  threshold  of  old  age.  The  despairing;  ffrief  of 
Thetis  and  the  lonely  sob  of  Calypso  are,  indeedt  the  voice 
of  divine  sympathy  with  man.  Pallas  Athene  has  grown 
tenderer  and  wiser  since  Troy  fell;  barbarous  Ares,  and  vet 
more  merciless  Aphrodite,  hardly  appear  at  all.  But  man  is 
still  tragically  isolated,  life  has  little  comfort,  and  death  is 
the  near  and  bitter  end. 

In  both  the  Homeric  poems  proper,  then,  all  superhuman 
beings  are  immorEal.  The  Hamadryad,  living  and  dying 
with  the  single  tree  whose  life  she  embodies,  is  nowhere 
mentioned.  Our  first  instinct  is  to  assign  the  rise  of  belief 
in  her  and  her  kind  to  an  age  of  still  beautiful  and  gifted 
Decadence,  when  the  full  confidence  in  the  existence  of  the 
great  Olympians  themselves  was  undermined  with  deadly 
doubt.  We  are  inevitably  reminded  of  the  fancy  so  nobly 
uttered  in  the  Miltonic  "Hymn  to  the  Nativity,"  that  the  ad- 
vent of  a  larger  faith  overturns  statue  and  shrine  of  the  old 
gods,  and  from  each  familiar  rustic  haunt,  at  the  Saviour's 
birth-hour, 

"The  parting  genius  is  with  sighing  «ent." 

Yet  this  natural  conclusion,  though  it  has  been  defended  by 
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learned  scholars,  must  probably  be  abandoned.  The  oamc 
Hamadryad  may  be  comparatively  recent.  The  belief  in 
the  tree  spirit,  if  not  known  to  Homer,  is  doubtless  many 
centuries  older  even  than  Greek  epic.  As  has  just  been  in- 
timated, it  is  more  likely  that  the  fully  conscious  art  of  the 
supreme  poets  carefully  excluded  whatever  would  have 
blurred  the  large  lines  of  contrast  in  their  pictured  univer&e. 

It  is  even  believed  by  many  students  that  the  great  Olym- 
pian gods  show  in  their  cult  traces  of  iheir  own  origin  in  an 
older  tree-worship.  According  to  this  view,  Zeus  is  a  per- 
sonified oak,  Athene  herself  a  creation  from  the  olive,  not 
the  olive  her  gift  to  Tiw.\x\  tiie  laurel  has  become  Apollo;  the 
myrtle.  Aphrodite.  The  latest  and  clearest  case  of  such 
metamorphosis  is  Dionysas'  origin  from  the  vine,  with  which 
he  is  still  often  elaborately  combined  in  plastic  art.  Such  a 
legend  as  the  tale  of  coy  Daphne,  wooed  too  impetuously  by 
Apollo  and  transformed  into  the  laurel  to  escape  his  ennbrace, 
must  then  be  regarded  as  a  later  invention,  to  explain  wliat 
was  no  longer  understood  aright — viz.,  the  central  place  of 
the  laurel  tree  in  the  Pythian  cult.  But  no  such  theory  as 
this  can  be  firmly  established  from  Greek  sources  alone; 
rather  it  is  an  extreme  conclusion  from  the  wide  extent  and 
primeval  antiquity  of  tree  worship  almost  the  whole  world 
over.  That  a  tree  should  be  personified,  and  especially  en- 
dowed with  a  feminine  nature,  seems  to  us  most  natural,  not 
to  say  inevitable,  (Ovid  is  nowhere  more  graceful  than  when 
metamorphosing  women  into  trees,  aa  at  the  close  of  the 
Phaethon  episode.)  But  nothing  like  it  is  intimated  in  Iliad 
or  Od3'ssey.  The  first  full  description  of  such  natures  le 
however  in  a  poem  dealing  with  a  Trojan  myth,  and  appar- 
ently composed  under  Phrygian  influences. 

Among  the  greater  "Homeric  Hymns"  the  least  devo- 
tional in  lone,  least  hymniike,  and  perhaps  in  epirit  least 
Homeric,  describes  the  reluctant  wedlock  of  Aphrodite,  on 
Mt.  Ida,  with  the  mortal  Anchises.  The  poem  may  be  as 
early  as  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  though  opinions  differ 
widely.     It  is  made  up,  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  of  bor- 
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rowed  verses  or  half  lines,  chiefly  from  ''  IHad  "  or  "  Odys- 
sey." Aphrodite,  leaving  the  shepherd's  cabin  and  departing 
heavenward,  wafas  him  never  to  boast  of  having  enjoyed  a 
goddess'  love-  The  child  that  shall  be  born — j^neas — says 
Aphrodite  ('^Homeric  Hymns/"  iv,,  vss,  257£f.), 

"Deep'bosunied  mountain  tiymph&  shall  rear  forme, 
Who  dwell  upoi;  the  great  and  holy  mount. 
Who  follow  neither  men  nor  deathle'B&  godlE, 
Long  life  Is  theirs,  ambrosial  food  ih«/  eat. 
And  with  immortalB  join  rhe  glorioiia  dance. 
Sileni,  and  the  keen-e^ed  A^glls-sIaye^, 
Mate  with  them  in  the  gloom  of  loveSy  grots. 
When  they  were  born,  hlgh-crceted  oaks  or  pinea 
Grew  with  them  O"  the  a,ll-supporting  tBrth, 
Beautiful,  vigorous.     On  lofty  heEghta 
Prtcipltoute  they  stand.     The  gods'  deinebTie 
Men  call  it,  and  the  ax  molest:!)  them  not. 
But  when  the  doom  of  death  approaches  them, 
First  on  cnrth  the  Mately  trees  decay. 
Their  bark  ii  wasted,  nnd  their  hrancheii  fall, 
And  the  nymphs'  m»uI  aa  well  n^  the  Sunlight  leaves, 
So  they  will  keep  with  Ihcm  and  rear  my  child ; 
And  they,  when  lovely  manhood  cornea  to  him, 
Shall  hither  lead,  and  show  to  thee  thy  son." 

The  passage  has  been  rendered  as  literally  a  possible,  even 
verse  by  verse.  It  is  a  baffling  glimpse  that  is  here  afforded, 
and  more  questions  are  raised  than  answered.  The  account 
gives  us  the  impression  of  being  in  the  main  borrowed  from 
some  other  source:  the  herdsman  Anchises  should  know 
the  wood-nymph  as  wetl  as  Aphrodite  herself  does.  The 
Greek  text  does  not  telt  whether  the  soul  (Psyche)  of  the 
Hamadryad  passed  to  the  underworld  Hke  a  man's.  Per- 
haps it  was  reincarnated  in  a  tree;  or,  again,  the  word  may 
mean  no  mare  than  existence,  individuality. 

It  will  be  noticed  also  that  in  the  hymn  00  name  is  given 
to  this  class  of  nymphg.  The  word  "Hamadryad"  first 
occurs,  apparently,  in  a  fragment  attributed  by  Plutarch  to 
Pindar,  who  explains  it:  "  Since  she  hath  for  her  doom  the 
limit  of  a  treelike  life.^^  **  Drj'ad,"  moreover,  is  not  found 
till  much  later,  perhaps  first  in   the  mock-archaic  epic  of 
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Hamadryads:  this,  indeed,  by  one  of  the  most  willful  even 
among  Roman  singers,  Propertius  (Elegies,  I.,  xx.,  32-45). 
Let  node  wonder  that  on  such  a  subject  the  words  of  **  the 
ancients"  are  contradictory  or  uncertain.  What  we  call 
antiquity  is  but  one  throng  after  another  of  eagt:r-eyed  slrip- 
ling^s,  who  clutch  like  ourselves  at  wealth  or  power,  seek  the 
fair  blossom  of  happiness,  and  find  at  best  the  bitter  root  of 
knowledge.  In  their  brief  day,  even  briefer  and  more 
troublous  than  our  own,  scant  time  is  theirs  to  ponder  aright 
on  the  traditions  of  their  past.  With  fast-blanching  hair 
they  utter  to  the  wtnds  their  hopes  and  fears,  their  fondest 
fancies  and  darkest  regrets,  the  few  scrawl  them  on  the 
driving  leaves ;  and  straightway  they  themselves  are  vanished 
again  into  the  dark,  while  onward  rolls  the  flood  of  years. 
Of  those  dry  leaves  a  chance  handful  has  drifted  to  our 
reach,  with  tatters  of  a  tliousand  more.  In  our  own  day 
such  a  gift  as  the  Bacchylides-roll  arouses  far-reaching 
hopes^  But  as  yet  the  lyric  dreamers  of  the  dream  are  above 
all  else  lost  voices.  One  or  two,  from  Sappho's  thousand 
songs,  even  those  desperately  ill-written,  and  torn  from  the 
life  of  the  da\'  out  of  wliicli  they  sprang,  are  ours  complete. 
So  the  merry  founder  of  Attic  drama  has  left  not  a  word. 

In  so  far  as  mythology  is  a  science,  German  scholarship 
teaches  us  here  as  elsewhere  the  might  of  perfect  organiza- 
tion. For  sixteen  years  already  scores  of  unwearied  special- 
ists have  labored  on  the  **  Detailed  Lexicon."  The  plan 
has  grown  steadily,  until  now  every  written  statement,  each 
inscribed  stone  or  bronze,  every  vase  painting,  is  cited,  nnd 
order  is  evoked  out  of  chaos,  when  possible.  All  gratitude 
to  the  toilers!  If  my  paragrapli  on  Calypso's  sisters  is  too 
brief,  it  is  because  Roscher's  fortieth  Lieferting,  just  ai 
hand,  reaches  but  to  **  Odysseus/'  and  Germans,  unluckih*, 
I  spell  the  children  of  Oceanus  with  a  k. 

^B  There  is,  however,  another  class  of  interpreters  for  art 

^^       and  poetry  and  myth.     Preller  or  Flaxman  accompanies  us 
I  as  we   read  Homer  with   such   a  lamp   as  all   FurUvangler's 

I  encyclopedic  ingenuity  can  never  light.     Shelley's  version 
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of  the  merry  hyma  to  Hermes  is  better  than  faithful:  his  im- 
agination bridges  all  gaps,  and  makes  the  diviner's  choice 
amon^  ''various  readings." 

The  nature  of  the  gentle  tree  aj/inph  is  best  known  to  us 
all  through  Wa]ler  Savage  Landor  and  James  Russell  Low- 
ell. Through  them  we  are  assured  that  the  old  hymnologer 
was  a  slanderer,  if  he  meant  that  all  Hamadr>*ads  were  light- 
o'-loves  for  rough  Sileni  or  for  fickle  Prince  Hermes  him- 
self. One,  indeed,  we  knew  already — Chrysopeleia — who 
rewarded  her  preserver  with  wifely  devotion,  and  w^as  the 
mother  of  a  happy  human  race. 

The  same  meager  and  rather  coarse  ancient  tradition  has 
been  freely  recast  and  filled  in  by  the  two  nineteenth  cen- 
tury artists.  There  is  more  evidence  in  Landor's  poem 
than  in  Lowell's  of  close  famiiiarity  with  classical  poets. 
The  bleeding  of  the  tree  if  the  ax  wounds  it,  the  aversion  of 
the  nymph  for  gloomy  old  Echion,  her  rash,  demonic 
vengeance  when  her  lover  seemed  for  once  neglectful,  the 
simple  offerings  of  milk  and  honey  to  the  injured  di\Toit\- — 
these  are  all  true  Greek  touches.  The  shrine  of  Cnidian 
Aphrodite,  and  the  bright  pilgrim  trains  faring  thither,  make 
a  fitting  background.  The  loss  of  happiness,  and  life  itself, 
in  early  youth,  not  through  sin  but  by  the  mere  accidental 
misunderstanding  of  an  instant,  is  more  than  tragic — even 
elegiac.  Still  the  years  of  previous  bliss,  the  father's  pious 
resignation,  the  Hamadryad's  full  knowledge,  though  too 
late*  of  Rhcecus'  faithfulness,  and  her  merciless  scorn  of 
Aeon,  whom  from  his  love  something  far  less  mighty  than 
death  could  sever — all  this  draws  the  string  of  our  grief  and 
reconciles  us  to  a  perfect  work  of  pagan  art. 

Lowell  is  a  less  mature  and  elaborate  artist.  Even  his 
boldest  classicism  is  needless  and  questionable;  he  might 
well  have  draped  his  nymph.  But  the  chief  differences 
— and  they  are  very  great — in  his  treatment  of  the  myth 
stamp  him  once  more  as  the  Puritan.  Indeed,  though  we 
as  a  rule  begin,  and  rightly,  "A  youth  named  Rhoecus," 
this  is  preceded  by  a  sermon  thirty-five  lines  long,  really  an 
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apologia  for  the  paganism  of  the  story,  which  needs  no  de- 
fense. Probably  Lowell  felt,  also,  like  a  true  Englishtnan, 
that  "A  man  should,  whatever  happens,  keep  to  his  own 
caste,  race,  and  breed/*  So  the  lovers  must  be  parted 
before  even  the  first  kiss  is  exchanged.  The  blame  for 
this,  our  chivalric  poet  at  twenty-four  naturally  lays  upon 
the  man^r  while  the  nymph  evidently  knew,  from  the  first, 
'twere  better  they  should  part.  Yet  to  forget,  till  an  hour 
too  late,  the  first  tryst*  to  beat  and  bruise  the  humble  mes- 
eenger  that  would  remind  you.  does  not  rouse^  it  seems,  a 
wood  nymph's  deadly  wrath  I  Here,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the 
reality  of  the  Hamadr^'ad  had  already  faded  from  the  poet's 
mind,  leaving  only  the  moral  behind.  That  mora!  is  beauti- 
fully phrased: 

"We  BpiritB  only  show  to  gentle  eyes, 
We  ever  nek  an  undivided  love; 
And  he  who  scorns  the  least  of  nature's  works 
I»  thenceforth  exilt^d  and  thut  out  iruin  all." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Rhcecus'  subsequent  lifelong  loneli- 
ness on  earth  was  sanctified  to  his  good. 

And  yet,  though  Lander's  artistic  touch  is  perfect,  and 
the  young  abolitionist  never  fully  learned  **  the  distinction 
"twist  singing  and  preaching,"'  I  must  confess  to  a  half  pref- 
erence for  the  New  Englander's  poem,  which  no  Greek 
would  have  understood  or  approved.  Lander's  most  ex- 
quisite gems  remain  isolated,  all  but  unknown;  a  model,  or 
the  despair,  of  artists  in  their  finish  and  grace,  yet  exerting 
far  less  direct  influence  in  the  great  w-orld  of  men  and  wom- 
en than  the  work  of  a  rough-handed  toiler  like  Gerald  Mas- 
sey,  or  a  slender  woman's  cry  like  the  song  of  Adelaide 
Proctor.  We  do  not  demand,  nor  whole-heartedly  approve,. 
in  a  nineteenth  century  poet  the  spirit  of  lost  Hellas, 

My  chief  present  purpose  is,  however,  to  illustrate  \\\\\\ 
sufficient  copiousness  the  fact  that,  throughout  the  world  of 
Hellenic  and  Hellenistic  myth,  from  Homer  to  Landor,  the 
cruder  distordons  of  the  human  form,  or  perversions  of  our 
kindly  human  nature,  are  almost  invariably  masculine.  Poly- 
phemus is  a  bachelor,  savagely  in  love  with  the  little  co- 
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quelle  Galatea.  A  feminine  centaur  is  doubly  rare;  rather 
do  the  ctntaurs  rashly  attempt  to  carry  off  mortal  women. 
A  female  satjT  is  altogether  unheard  of  until  the  decadence 
of  art;  the  satyr  pur.sues  the  half-coy,  half-w-iUing^  but  alto- 
gether lovable,  wood  nymph.  Evea  in  that  rudest  realm  of 
dread  and  mystery,  the  far-off  seas,  Circe  and  Scylla  are 
the  exceptions,  while  Calypso,  Ino  Leucothea,  and  their 
gentler  kind,  are  an  innumerable  sisterhood.  So  in  the 
great  tragic  scenes  of  the  epics,  Thetis  with  her  motherlj'  de- 
votion, and  Odyssean  Pallas  as  the  wanderer's  mentor,  are 
infinitely  more  real  than  the  half-comic  Aphrodite  or  Arte- 
mis facing  men  and  gods  upon  the  battlefield. 

Nor  are  such  conceptions  to  be  all  too  hastily  dismissed  as 
merely  part  and  parcel  of  a  faith  outworn.  If  the  presiding 
genius  of  each  local  cult,  the  nymph  of  ever}'  grove,  peak^ 
or  fountain,  were  adored  as  an  independent  divinitj-,  then 
were  the  universe  chaos  indeed.  But,  not  to  emphasize  un- 
duly the  rather  clouded  omniscience  and  oft-disputed  over- 
lordship  of  Zeus,  we  have  frequent  glimpses,  in  the  poets  as 
well  as  in  the  philosophers,  of  Fate,  Destiny,  inexorable 
Law,  guiding  even  his  lightnings  from  the  darkness  behind 
his  throne.  With  such  a  general  conception  of  Cosmos — 
and  the  word  is  older  than  Pythagoras— not  merely  the 
n3'mphs  and  local  dcemoifcs  generally,  but  even  the  strong- 
willed  children  of  the  sky-father,  like  Apollo  and  Athene, 
may  assume  their  place  as  powers  helpful  to  man.  and  in- 
capable of  deep-rooted  or  lasting  discord  among  themselves. 
Such  a  belief  may  have  merely  personified  vividly  the  miT- 
iad  forces  of  the  universe,  whose  benignant  and  harmonions 
nature  we  ourselves  rather  believe  than  fully  demonstrate. 

But  whether  we  see  in  Greek  mythology  a  crude  approach 
to  monotheistic  belief  or  a  dreamy  pantheism,  or  even  some- 
thing more  like  pandemonium,  certainly  this  is  true:  that  in 
Greek  poetr\'  and  popular  myth,  as  in  Goethe,  the  eternal 
Feminine,  whether  dwelling  beneath  or  above  the  clouds,  is 
full  of  tendcrest  sympathy  and  love  for  struggling  man. 

William  Cranston  Lawton. 


'RUBAIYAT." 

The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  translated  by  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  will  always  exerci&e  a  special  and  peculiar  attrac- 
tion. Notwithstanding  how  we  may  disagree  with  the 
author's  philosophy  of  life,  denounce  his  theory  of  conduct, 
find  fault  with  and  controvert  his  speculations,  the  infinite 
charm  of  his  sentences,  the  abiding^  melody  of  his  lines,  will 
reassert  themselves  and  we  find  ourselves  again  reading  and 
listening — as  we  have  done  hundreds  of  times,  before — to  the 
sweet,  sad,  haunting  music  of  Persia's  royal  poet.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  subtle  charm  belongs  to  the  Book  of  Ec- 
clesiastes — the  ^'  Rubaiyat  "  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Ecclesiastes  has  been  termed  the  Sphinx  of  Hebrew  Lit- 
erature, and  it  well  merits  the  appellation.  It  has  become 
almost  an  axiom  of  Old  Testament  exegesis  that  every  fresh 
commentator  starts  out  with  the  assumption,  or  reaches  final- 
ly the  conclusion,  that  every  former  commentator  is  wrong. 
This  would  be  ludicrous,  if  it  were  not  disheartening  to  the 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  a  noble  Jewish  c]ass.ic, 
for  such  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  undoubtedly  is.  The  trou- 
ble has  arisen  largely,  not  because  "every  second  sentence 
is  a  literary  puzzle,"  but  because  scholars  have  gone  to  it 
with  preconceived  conceptions  as  to  its  authorship,  its  date, 
and  its  purpose.  If  the  critic  is  thus  biased,  he  can  prove 
almost  anything  he  likes  frotn  this  fascinating  product  of 
Hebrew  geniiis. 

To  realize  the  truth  of  what  I  have  just  written,  turn  for  a 
few  moments  to  some  of  the  various  speculations  put  forth 
by  scholars  respecting  the  date,  purpose,  and  meaning  of 
Ecclesiastes.  It  is  a  work  by  a  philosopher,  presenting  a 
formal  and  systematic  treatise:  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  it  is 
simply  a  miscellany  of  loosely  connected  maxims  and  wise 
sayings.     It  is  the  sad,  sorrowful  confessions  of  King  Solo- 
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asceticism-    Tlu  was  ifac 

nor,  and  irf  ■■■y  odMfa,    Tfaefa«nlics»aB 

that  it  tJBght  to  pcTRctn*  Bic  a 

eat  and  drink,  lor  ti>-^«nw  «c  <Be."     Latfaer,  a^er 

ingovcr  the  *— fcrtion  that  SoIowbii  wrote  k.  ai-e^cil  »w^  ^, 

paga  Uaglttlbc  necesBin- «f  a  vnpfe,  Batenl  fife  ^  ]^^^l^> 

cMJuymei.     Reaaa.  in  raodera  txeaes,  widb  tft«    |fc  Im  ^fa| 

modealjw^uek  cbaracterms  ovf^  ^MMtks,  r-mioMm  >  j  ■■ 

the  orff  alte^etber  dai«i-K  hook  diit  a  Jew  hiw  e»«^  ,rrH- 
KM.    Sdwfan.  orHwdox  and  IwiihnIiii,  have  gone  to  ifc 

paiges,  and  by  reading  imo  as  pozzfiiie  phraau  tbcir  tjmv 

ideas  bare  «een  in  it  a  ttroi^  pfea  ior  die  bnaartaSty  of  the 

■oal  on  the  one  hand,  aod  on  the  odier  a  bopdc^.  cnisb- 

ing  denial  oi  am*  life  beyond  the  present.     It  co<itaiiLa__Q 

the  wonders  of  exegesb ! — the  creed  of  a  Chri^an,  if  looked 

at  froiB  one  point  of  view:  if  kwked  at  fron  vtotheTi  it  is 

the  creed  of  the  agnostic,  hhaootd  forth  ta  be  seen 

known  of  all  men. 

Thus  the  boot  of  Ecclesiastes  abnndmntfy  cams  tor  itself 

the  title  of  being  the  Sphinx  of  l^c  Bible.     There  must  be 

something  extraordtoary  and  peciUiar  aboat  it  to  provoke 

nich  a  wide  variety  of  interpreution.     And  this  difference 

of  interpretation  is  not  only  among  Christians  but  amon^  the 

Jews  themselves.     In  the  first  century  before  Christ   there 

was  a  great  debate  among  the  Jewish  doctors  whether  the 
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book  of  Ecclesiastes  should  be  allowed  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment canon  at  all.  The  school  of  Shammai,  the  narrow  and 
conservative  wing,  pronounced  against  it;  but  the  more  lib- 
eral school,  that  of  Hillel,  triumphed,  and  it  was  allowed  to 
stay  in  the  canon. 

He  would  be  a  bold  writer,  then,  who  would  pronounce  ex 
cathedra  upon  the  dale,  authorship,  and  meaning  of  this 
enigmatical  work.  My  purpose  is  a  much  simpler  one. 
It  13  to  study  the  book  from  the  literary  point  of  view  and  no 
other;  to  let  the  author  state  his  own  case,  and  then  from  a 
direct  examination  of  the  text  to  try  to  form  such  a  rational 
conception  as  will  help  us  to  understand  one  oi  the  most  fas- 
cinating works  ever  written. 

Before  commencing  our  study,  there  are  two  books  which 
are  absolutely  indispensable  for  the  average  English  reader. 
They  are:  *'Ecclesiastes,"  edited  by  Prof,  Moulton  in  hia 
"Modern  Reader's  Bible;"  and  ''Ecclesiastes,"  by  the  late 
Dean  Plumptre.iti  the  Cambridge  "Bible  for  Schools." 
There  is  a  beautiful  transJation  by  Dr.  Samuel  Cox  in  the 
•'Expositor's  Bible,"  and  there  is  also  valuable  matter  in 
Canon  Driver's  *' Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old 
Testament"  (which  has  become  a  classic  in  Old  Testament 
study)  and  in  Canon  Cheyne's  exhaustive  essays  in  his  work 
on  Job  and  Solomon.  For  great  literary  and  spiritual  charm. 
Dean  Bradley's  ^'Lectures  on  Ecclesiastes"  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten.  Still  for  the  ordinary  reader  the  first  two  vol- 
umes are  the  only  ones  needed.  Prof.  Moulton  gives  us 
the  literary  form  without  which  a  proper  appreciation  of  a 
classic  is  impossible,  while  Dean  Plumptre  furnishes  us  with 
a  monument  of  sympathetic  insight  which  as  great  a  scholar 
as  Cheyne  pronounces  the  most  interesting  commentary  in 
the  language. 

I  said  I  would  not  discuss  any  historical  questions,  yet  the 
ordinary  English  reader  must  understand  two  things  before 
he  can  thoroughly  appreciate  this  masterpiece.  The  first  is 
that  the  heading  in  the  Authorized  and  Revised  Versions  is 
wrongly  translated.  As  it  stands  it  reads:  "  Ecclesiastes  or 
27 
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the  Preacher."  This  ^ves  a  totally  erroneous  impression. 
The  word  translated  *'  preacher"  has  no  connection  with 
what  we  mean  by  that  term.  There  is  no  church  or  congre- 
gation, no  cathedral  or  chapel,  to  whom  the  speaker  ad- 
dresses  himself.  The  word,  according  to  the  best  author- 
ities, is  a  "  debater,"  one  who  reasons  out  (or  tries  to  do  so) 
some  of  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death.  And  in  the  second 
place,  he  must  dismiss  from  his  mind  the  assumption  that 
the  historical  Solomon  wrote  it.  As  far  as  I  know  there  is 
not  a  single  scholar  to-day  who  holds  to  the  traditional  view. 
The  language,  the  allusions,  the  thoughts,  all  point  over- 
whelmingly to  a  date  centuries  later.  If  we  take  up  the 
book  and  read  into  every  verge  the  thought  that  we  are  lis- 
tening to  the  soured  and  embittered  confessions  of  the  his- 
torical Solomon,  wearied  and  exhausted  after  a  long  life  of 
unbridled  sensualityT  then  we  shall  fail  altogether  to  appre- 
ciate what  is  noble  and  grand — yes,  and  what  is  inspiring — 
in  this  sadly  neglected  and  strangely  misunderstood  product 
of  Hebrew  genius. 

We  now  begin  our  brief  examination  of  this  remarkable 
book. 

Taking  Prof.  Moulton  as  our  guide,  we  read  through 
the  prologue  (chap,  i.,  vs.  2  to  12)  and  see  that  to  the 
author  life  was  a  blank.  All  things  are  vanity  and  a  striv- 
ing after  wind.  Nature  has  no  answer  to  give.  She  does 
but  move  in  an  everlasting  circle.  All  things  are  fuU  of 
weariness.  One  generation  comes  on  the  scene  of  human 
life,  plays  its  little  part,  and  then  gives  place  to  another,  and 
so  on  forever.  Life  is  but  a  fleeting  shadow,  an  everlasting 
change.     It  is  as  though  we  were  listening  to  an  earlier 

Omar: 

"Ah,  make  the  maet  of  what  we  vet  ma^  apend, 
Before  we,  loo,  into  the  Dust  deecenid; 
Duat  unto  Dust  and  under  Dust  to  We. 
SacB  Wine,  asns  Song,  aan«  Singer,  and — aans  Endl" 

If  we  are  interested  in  the  noblest  prose,  let  us  turn 
these  opening  verses  of  the  prologue,  and  have  our  pulse* 
thrilled  with  the  magic  of  their  music.' 
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"  One  generation  pasaeth  away,  and  another  generation 
Cometh:  but  the  earth  abideth  forever.  The  sun  also  ariseth, 
and  the  sun  goeth  down,  and  hasteth  to  his  place  where 
he  arose.  The  wind  goeth  toward  the  south,  and  turneth 
about  unto  the  north;  it  whirleth  about  continually,  and  the 
wind  returneth  again  according  to  his  circuits.  All  the 
rivers  run  into  the  sea;  yet  the  sea  is  not  full;  unto  the  place 
from  whence  the  rivers  come*  thither  they  return  again.  All 
things  are  full  of  labor;  man  cannot  utter  it:  the  eye  is  not 
satisfied  with  seeing,  nor  the  ear  filled  with  hearing." 

Beginning  with  the  twelfth  verse  of  the  first  chapter,  and 
extending  to  chapter  third,  we  have,  under  the  form  of  a 
dramatic  monologue,  the  historical  Solomon's  search  for 
wisdom:  "  I  the  Preacher  was  king  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem. 
And  I  gave  my  heart  to  seek  and  search  out  by  wisdom  con- 
cerning all  things  that  are  done  under  heaven." 

The  search  is  long  and  tedious  and  the  result  is  despair. 
The  solution  of  life's  mystery-  is  beyond  the  seeker.  He 
tries  philosophy  and  pleasure,  but  both  alike  are  biUer  as 
Dead  Sea  fruit.  "  That  which  is  crooked  cannot  be  made 
straight,"  and  **  he  that  increaseth  knowledge  increaseth 
sorrow."  Across  his  bewildered  path  there  comes  one 
gleam  of  light,  namely,  that  "there  is  nothing  better  for  a 
man  than  that  he  should  eat  and  drink,  and  make  his  soul  en- 
joy good  in  his  labor."  Why?  Because  simple^  natural 
happiness  comes  from  the  hand  of  the  good  God.  Perhaps 
this  is  not  the  highest  view  to  take  of  life,  nevertheless  we 
ought  to  be  thankful  that  even  this  light  was  vouchsafed  to 
the  lonely,  saddened,  disillusioned  thinker  who  wrote  the 
book  of  Ecclesiastes. 

The  next  essay  is  entitled  by  Prof.  MouUon  *'The  Phi- 
losophy of  Times  and  Seasons,"  and  begins  with  chapter 
three  and  extends  to  verse  nine,  chapter  four.  There  is 
a  wonderful  sermon  by  Phillips  Brooks  on  **  Timehness," 
which  ought  to  be  read  at  this  point,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  show  how  a  Christian  prophet,  two  millenniums  after- 
wards^ could  enter  into  and  understand  the  mind  of  him  who 
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wrote:  "  To  everything  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time  to  every 
purpose  under  the  heaven;"  and  "God  hath  made  every- 
thing beautiful  in  its  time," 

Nevertheless,  the  debater — for  so,  we  have  seen,  ought  the 
preacher  to  be  calkd — is  atill  groping  blindly  in  the  darkness. 
'*  The  Philosophy  of  Times  and  Seasons  "  does  not  account 
for  wickedness,  instead  of  righteousness,  sitting  enthroned  in 
judgment.  All  the  pitiful  exhibition  of  Oriental  despotism 
and  injustice  is  seen  in  the  statement:  "I  saw  the  tears  of 
such  as  were  oppressed,  and  they  had  no  comforter.'*  It  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  embittered  and  despairing 
author  should  cry  out:  "  I  praised  the  dead  which  are  al- 
ready dead,  more  than  the  living  which  are  yet  alive;  yea, 
better  than  them  both  did  I  esteem  him  which  hath  not  been, 
who  hath  not  seen  the  evil  work  that  is  done  under  the  sun." 

Still  the  light  that  pierced  the  gloom  of  the  first  essay  re- 
appears again  in  the  second:  "  1  know  that  there  is  nothing 
better  for  them  [/.  r.,  for  men  in  general]  than  to  rejoice  and 
to  get  good  so  long  as  they  live:  and  also  that  ever}*  man 
should  eat  and  drink  and  enjoy  good  in  all  his  labor,  is  the 
gift  of  God." 

There  is  a  strange  break  in  the  text  when  we  reach  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  essay.  Instead  of  a  continuation 
of  the  thought,  there  folEows  a  collection  of  wise  and  senten- 
tious maxims.  Some  of  these  are  bitterly  sarcastic.  They 
show  the  same  close,  shrewd  Qbser\'ation  of  human  conduct 
that  we  find  id  the  book  of  Proverbs.  They  bring  to  our 
notice  that  the  philosopher  of  the  East  differs  widely  from  his 
brother  in  the  West.  Sitting  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  ponder- 
ing long  and  deeply  over  the  mysteries  of  life,  a  Jewish  sage 
would  at  last  flash  forth  the  result  of  his  cogitations  in  some 
golden  couplet,  in  some  exquisitely  balanced  sentence,  that 
would  stick  in  the  memory,  never  to  be  forgotten,  a  literary 
jewel  of  great  price.  Thus,  perhaps  as  the  result  of  his  own 
bitter  experience,  the  debater  remarks,  *'  Better  is  a  poor 
and  wise  youth  than  an  old  and  foolish  king,  who  knoweth 
not  how  to  receive  admonition  any  more  " — a  sentence  which 
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means  so  much  and  yet  is  expressed  so  tersely  that  when 
once  heard  it  is  not  easily  forgotten,  especially  by  those 
who  first  heard  it  when  they  could  appreciate  its  terrible  truth. 

The  third  essay,  which  Prof.  Moulton  aptly  styles  *'  The 
Vanity  of  Desire,"  begins  with  the  tenth  verse  of  the 
fifth  chapter  and  extends  to  chapter  seven.  This  essay 
leaves  the  debater  still  in  the  labyrinth,  though  we  can  see 
him  struggling  toward  light.  It  is  remarkable,  as  show- 
ing the  writer's  conception  of  the  lowest  pit  of  an  earthly 
hell — namely,  to  have  riches,  wealth,  honor,  and  yet  not 
have  sufficient  power  to  enjoy  them — to  have  the  morti- 
fication, beyond  words,  of  beholding  a  stranger  come  in  and 
luxuriate  with  one's  possessions* 

From  the  third  essay  we  pass  to  another  collection  of  mis- 
cellaneous maxims.  This  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  enjoy  this  strange  book  in  the  form 
it  is  presented  to  us  in  our  Bibles.  There  come  those  inex- 
plicable breaks  in  the  thought  which  cause  the  average 
reader  to  look  upon  Ecclesiastes  as  a  hopeless  hodgepodge 
of  wise  and  witty  sayings,  and  nothipg  more-  Fortunately, 
to-day  we  have  the  ■'  Modern  Reader's  Bible,*'  which  has  rev 
olutionized  Biblical  study  and  made  us  realize  that  Hebrew 
poets  and  philosophers  were,  among  other  things,  masters 
of  literary  expression. 

The  fourth  essay,  beginning  with  the  twenty-third  verse, 
chapter  seven,  extends  to  verse  seventeen^  chapter  nine. 
The  debater  ia  still  struggling  after  light.  Like  Zophar's 
famous  query  in  the  great  poem  of  Job,  ''Canst  thou  by 
searching  find  out  God?"  he  reaches  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  absolutely  hopeless  for  any  human  brain  to  attempt  to  fath- 
om the  secret  of  the  universe.  Still,  a  wise  man  can  do  a  good 
deal.      He  can  search  out  and  seek  wisdom  and  the  reason  of 

L things,  because  surely  the  result  will  prove  "that  wicked- 
ness '\%  folly  and  that  foolishness  is  madness*'* 
At   this   point   the    debater   brings    a  terrific    indictment 
against  women.     Among  a  thousand  that  he  has  known,  he 
has  not  found  one  whom  his  soul  could  ti-ust.     Among  the 
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same  number  of  men  he  did  find  one,  but  only  one.  Things 
must  have  been  pretty  bad  and  society  at  a  low  ebb  when  an 
author  could  write  in  this  strain.  We  observe,  too,  that  the 
debater,  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  Oriental,  ui^es  men  to  cringe 
before  a  despotic  emperor:  •'  Theking's  word  hath  power; 
and  who  may  say  unto  hira,  What  doest  thou?" 

There  are,  however*  two  positive  convictions  which  result 
from  this  search  after  wisdom.  The  first  is,  that  it  is  better 
to  fear  God  and  keep  His  commandments  than  to  ignore  Him 
and  break  His  laws.  And  the  second  is,  the  reappearance 
of  the  old  thought  of  the  first  and  second  essays,  that  it  is  a 
wise  and  good  thing;  to  enjoy  the  gifts  which  Jehovah  sends, 
lo  a  passage,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  book,  is  made 
thJ8  plea:  *'  Go  thy  way,  eat  thy  bread  with  joy,  and  drink 
thy  wine  with  a  merry  heart;  for  God  hath  already  accepted 
thy  works.  Let  thy  garments  be  always  white;  and  let  not 
thy  head  lack  ointment.  Live  joyfully  with  the  wife  whom 
thou  lovest  all  the  day  of  the  life  of  thy  vanity,  which  he 
hath  given  thee  under  the  sun,  all  the  days  of  thy  vanitj': 
for  that  is  thy  portion  in  life,  and  in  thy  labor  wherein  thou 
laborest  under  the  sun." 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  this  fourth  essay  is  sad  and  filled 
with  bitterness.  There  are  a  great  many  mysteries  of  injus^ 
tice  and  ingratitude.  The  author  speaks  of  a  poor  wise  man 
who  had  saved  a  certain  city  and  then,  as  soon  as  the  dan- 
ger was  overt  been  completely  forgotten.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  accept  with  thankfulness  and 
to  enjoy  all  the  good  gifts  Jehovah  of  Sabaoth  sends  to  His 
children. 

There  is  an  abrupt  transition  from  the  fourth  essay  to  a 
still  further  collection  of  miscellaneous  proverbs.  These, 
like  [he  others  spoken  of,  could  be  dropped  from  the  book 
without  the  slightest  loss,  so  far  as  understanding  its  mean- 
ing is  concerned.  They  are,  however,  valuable  as  contrib- 
uting to  our  knowledge  of  the  wisdom  literature  of  the  Jew- 
ish people.  They  touch  on  a  variety  of  subjects  and,  like 
those  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  show  a  clear  insight 
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into  worldly  affairs  and  a  close  observation  of  human  nature. 
To  give  but  one  illustration:  "When  a  fool  walketh  by  the 
way,  his  understanding  faileth  him,  and  he  saith  to  everyone 
that  he  is  a  fool." 

The  fifth  essay  is  perhaps  the  gem  of  the  whole  book.  It 
begins  at  the  seventh  verse  of  the  eleventh  chapter  and  ex- 
tends to  the  eighth  verse  of  the  twelfth  and  last  chapter. 
This  essay  must  be  read  in  its  entirety  to  be  appreciated  at 
its  true  worth;  no  quotation  would  do  it  justice.  From  the 
opening  sentence,  "Truly  the  light  is  sweet,  and  a  pleasant 
thing  it  ig  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun,"  to  the  last  act  of 
life's  drama,  "Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was: 
and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it,"  we  have 
a  series  of  symbolic  phrases,  which  combine  in  a  picture  of 
striking  beauty,  to  bring  to  our  notice  the  pitiable  infirmities 
of  old  age  and  the  inevitable  approach  of  death,  *' when 
man  shall  go  to  his  long  home  and  the  mourners  go  about 
the  streets:  because" — mark  the  extraordinary  beauty  of 
the  figures — '*  the  silver  cord  has  been  snapped  asunder,  the 
golden  lamp  has  lost  its  oil,  the  pitcher  has  been  shattered  at 
the  fountain,  and  the  wheel  broken  at  the  cistern  I'* 

Verse  seven  ends  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes.  The  verses 
that  remain  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  are  in  the  form  of  an 
epilogue  addressed  to  the  reader.  It  is  a  plea  justifying  the 
insertion  of  the  debater's  thoughts  into  the  sacred  canon  and 
explaining  the  ethical  aim  of  its  author.  Thus  some  labor- 
ious scribe  adds  this  note:  "  But  because  the  Preacher  was 
wise,  he  still  taught  the  people  knowledge:  yea,  he  pon- 
dered and  sought  out  many  proverbs."  He  tells  us  that  the 
words  of  the  wise  are  as  goads  to  stimulate  inquiry  and  right 
■Conduct.;  and  as  nails  well  fastened,  in  their  fixity  and  per- 
manence, are  the  leaders  of  the  Sanhedrin,  the  masters  of 
assemblies.  Then  follows  this  curious  advice:  **As  for 
more  than  these,  my  son,  be  warned:  of  making  many  books 
there  is  no  end ;  and  much  study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh." 
And  the  same  or  some  later  editor,  worn  out,  no  doubt,  by 
the  baffling  moods  of  the  author,  adds  this:  "  This  is  the  end 
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of  the  matter;  all  hath  been  heard:  fear  God,  and  keep  his 
commandments;  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man.  For 
God  shall  bring  every  work,  into  judgment,  with  every  hid- 
den thing,  whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it  be  evil.*' 

As  we  try  and  sum  up  the  value,  intellectually  and  spirit- 
ually, of  this  strange  and  sphinxlike  book  we  shall  find  that 
it  is  very  considerable.  True,  life  is  largely  a  vanity  and 
the  secret  of  the  universe  past  Hnding  out;  yet  there  is  a 
God  in  heaven ;  it  is  a  noble  and  glorious  thing  to  do  one's 
duty;  and  it  is  in  line  with  the  highest  reason  to  enjoy  all 
the  good  gifts  which  the  Ruler  of  the  universe  sends  to  His 
children.  Surely,  these  positive  convictions  are  something. 
If  our  spirits  can  be  touched  with  fine  issues,  we  can  sym- 
pathize with  this  lonely  thinker,  who,  as  Prof.  Moulton 
tells  us,  though  he  saw  the  icy  hand  of  death  close  up  every 
door  of  human  inquiry,  could  yet  keep  a  grip  upon  such 
fundamentals  as  God  and  duty,  and  could  believe  that  hu- 
man happiness  was  not  to  be  despised,  but  rather  to  be  ac- 
cepted with  feelings  of  thankfulness  to  the  great  God  who 
giveth  unto  all.  George  Downing  Sparks. 


A  CANADIAN  POET. 

Ma.  William  Wilfred  Campbell  was  born  at  Berlin, 
Ontario,  on  the  first  dny  of  June,  1861,  His  father  was  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Swainson  Campbell,  a  classmate  of  Edward 
Blake's  at  Upper  Canada  College  and  Toronto  University-, 
and  a  man  of  considerable  classical  learning  and  taste.  His 
paternal  grandfather  was  also  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  a  double  first  class  honor  man  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  a  fellow  and  graduate  of  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, Through  his  motherj  a  daughter  of  the  late  Maj. 
Francis  Wright,  of  the  Horse  Guards,  London,  England,  Mr. 
Campbell  is  descended  from  John  Berridge^  R.  A.,  a  pupil 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Thus,  if  there  be  anything  in 
heredity,  the  present  descendant  must  surely  have  been 
born  well-equipped  for  an  intellectual  career. 

Mr.  Campbell  began  his  education  at  a  private  school, 
afterwards  attending  the  University  of  Toronto,  which  he 
left  before  taking  his  degree.  He  took  orders  in  the  Church 
of  England,  but  retired  in  1891,  and  shortly  afterwards  was 
appointed  to  a  position  in  the  civil  service  at  Ottawa,  where 
he  is  still  employed.  In  i8S^  he  married  Mary  Louisa,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  David  Mark  Dibble,  M.D. 

While  Mr,  Campbell's  reputation  rests  mainly  on  his 
work  in  verse,  he  has  also  produced  some  very  creditable 
prose,  chiefly  in  the  nature  of  short  stories.  These,  how- 
ever, are  buried  in  forgotten  numbers  of  departed  Canadian 
magazines,  and  space  will  not  permit  of  their  present  resur- 
rection. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  Mr.  Campbell  as  a  lyrist, 
it  may  be  convenient  here  to  refer  somewhat  briefly  to  his 
dramatic  work.  In  this  he  is  less  well-known  than  as  a  I3T- 
ical  poet,  only  two  of  his  dramas  having  as  yet  been  pub- 
lished in  book  form.  These  are  "Mordred"  and  *'Hilde- 
brand,^'  brought  out  together  in  one  small  volume  at  Otta- 
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wa  in  1895,  "Mordred"  is  a  tragedy,  founded  on  Mal- 
ory's Arthurian  legend.  Mr.  Campbell,  while  following  the 
general  narrative  of  Malory,  which  he  condenses  into  five 
acts,  draws  therefrom  very  different  conclusions.  To  the 
elder  writer  Mordred  was  the  personificatioii  of  evil,  de- 
formed in  soul  as  well  as  in  body.  In  the  present  drama 
Mordred  at  first  reveaU  deep  affection  for  his  father.  King 
Arthur;  but,  on  being  rudely  rebuffed  by  the  king  and 
treated  with  contempt  by  his  knights,  his  love  is  turned  to 
hate;  and,  encouraged  by  his  evil  genius,  Vivien,  he  in  the 
end  compasses  the  destruction  of  the  Round  Table.  The 
action  of  the  drama  is  well  developed,  as  is  also  the  play  of 
mind  upon  mind.  Mordred's  intellectual  power  is  cleverly 
contrasted  with  the  physical  strength  of  the  knights,  and  the 
ultimate  ruin  of  the  latter  shown  to  have  been  largely  due  to 
their  too  great  reverence  for  mere  animal  strength,  and  their 
contempt  for  the  power  of  the  mind.  '*Hildebrand  "  is  a 
much  shorter  performance.  It  is  a  historical  tragedy,  deal- 
ing with  the  Hie  and  character  of  the  famous  Pope,  his  strug- 
gle for  supremacy  with  Henry  IV.  of  Germany,  and  his  en- 
forcement of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 

Of  these  two  dramas,  the  former  is  more  ambitious  in 
every  way,  and*  on  the  whole,  contains  the  better  workman- 
ship. While  not  perfect  in  construction,  and  lacking,  per- 
haps, some  of  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  the  highest 
form  of  dramaf  it  is,  unqueationably*  a  powerful  piece  of 
work,  and  establishes  the  fact  that  Mr.  Campbell  possesses 
no  mean  ability  in  this  direction.  A  more  definite  opinion 
can  be  given  only  when  his  further  dramatic  work  has  been 
placed  before  the  public. 

A  third  drama,  '"The  Brockenfiend,"  imaginative  in  form, 
and  founded  on  an  old  German  legend,  was  published  in 
the  Lounger.,  an  ephemeral  Ottawa  magazine  of  several 
years  ago. 

"  Daulac"  has  not,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  published, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fifth  and  last  act,  which  appeared 
in  the  Christmas  number  {1898)  of  Acta  Victoriana.     This 
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play  is  founded  on  the  Hfe  and  character  of  Daulac  des  Or- 
meaux,  the  hero  of  the  Long  Sault.  The  ruling  motive  in 
"to  show  the  shrewdest  wiles  of  an  evil  and  malignant  na- 
ture opposed  to  the  simple,  unsuspecting  nobleness  of  a  lofty 
soul,  and  defeated  by  that  very  nobleness  itself." 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Mr.  Campbell  has  completed 
the  manuscripts  of  three  other  dramas;  one  dealing  with 
the  period  of  Chnrles  IX.  of  France^  and  the  persecution  of 
the  Huguenots;  the  second*  placed  in  Italy,  in  the  sixteenth 
century;  and  the  last,  a  subtle  study  of  life  during  the  pe- 
riod of  Roman  ascendency.  He  has  also  in  manuscript  a 
romantic  prose  drama.  All  of  these  are  adapted  for  stage 
presentation,  and  will  doubtless  be  brought  forward  in  due 
Course. 

Up  to  the  year  i8Sg  Mr.  Campbell's  work  in  verse  con- 
sisted only  of  a  number  of  poems  scattered  through  the  col- 
umns of  leading  roagaaines  of  the  day.  He  had  contributed, 
at  different  times,  to  the  Century^  Harper's,  Scrilmcr's,  the 
Allaniic^  and  others.  In  that  year  he  collected  the  best  of 
these  verses  in  a  book,  under  the  title:  "Lake  Lyrics." 
This  was  favorably  received  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  throughout  Canada.  It  at  once  placed 
him  among  the  best  of  the  minor  poets  of  Americsj  and 
earned  for  him  the  title  of  "The  Lake  Poet."  The  deep 
earnestness  of  his  love  for  the  "mighty,  restless  lakes" 
marked  him  as  above  the  rank  of  a  mere  poetaster,  and  in- 
sured serious  consideration  from  those  best  qualified  to 
judge.  His  early  years  had  been  spent  beside  Huron's 
shore,  and  he  naturally  became  deeply  imbued  with  its  ever- 
varj'ing  moodsi,  eparkling  in  the  sunlight,  dancing  under  a 
midsummer  night's  moon,  wrathfully  raging  beneath  the 
fierce  lash  of  November  storms,  or  sullenly  rolling  under  a 
winter  sky.  His  lines  are  full  of  color  and  music,  and,  rail 
though  we  may  at  the  poverty  and  inherent  worthlessness  of 
descriptive  poetry  in  general,  one  cannot  fail,  possessing  a 
modicum  of  imagination,  to  enjoy  thoroughly  his  delightfully 
vivid  pictures  of  the  great  inland  seas,  where 


''t^M.  Jim.  jaan-cTorhffff  :ii  s.wr-i" 1 1  li^ox^ 
3i^fc  in  ^ram  i^r-otf  haams  lanss. 

FTe  lakes  'js  to  'hg:  verr  heart  (*r  die 

Hill  I  aaciiBiieB  oc' 
That  nhrob  liSe^x  ■ 
'-VfA  a.  -iW   if  nip^'""— -  "wT""r. 

Here  is  3.  jrcgatcr  ^icnire: 

lh  i  orcam  at  li^nx  isd.  nnaC 

Bat  ^  Tonld  be  impossSiie  tn  ^jre  anr  aitrfpiate  a^ectiim 
fTDin  the  *"*  L^dce  Lrrtca.''  The?  amsr  be  resi  is  tiieir-  en- 
tirety w  be  appreciated  at  die-r  mil  wortfa. 

A  wTTter  in  the  Chicago  Ditd  has  odnnrably  jummett  op 
"h*;  character  ir  \rr.  Campben's  wnric  at  rhia  period :  **  The 
intprp'^netrition  of  the  soui  of  -nan  and  die  3oui  ax  the  -jim- 
ical   vortd  mav  be  taken  3^  the  nredonrinant  thcmght  at  bis 

B^sirfea  the  ■'  LakeLfrtca.  '  diiaboakcantainaaaiuixberat 
3*Witinnai  poems.  Ot  these,  one  of  the  daimfegt  and  sweet- 
•*:?»..  showing  the  e^aeatial  hamanirj  of  the  poei:*s  nature,  is 

*b*;  foUowing^: 

L."!e  3!ue  -j^ss  inii  zoiiien  iiair. 

Caught  .n  :he  ^ti»  ir  the  irowsy  ^nu. 

HaH  ^rine  an  i  tr^p  ^  'ixc  Land  jc  Nad. 

H^if  failifn  in  m^  !aa  ^he  ics. 

'.V-.^h  4  'JTiru  3t  ireams  La  !ier  Lash-iiiii  «▼«*; 

And  it^ep  in  mj  aeart  -idil  brootis  riie  pr»»er; 

■  Ori/i  .;ii£w  31,1*  tf-^es  and  i^iiiea  Mir."" 

Fr^'r.ahiy  th(i  nneat.  strongest,  and  most  cni^ed  piece  of 
v»rv?  in  th^  hook  ia  '■Lazarus.'"  a  poem  foanded  oa  the 

'r.-.'-'/.iCul  parable. 
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It  is  always  interesting  to  know  what  one  poet  thinks  of 
the  work  of  another,  though  not  invariably  edifying,  and  I 
make  no  excuse  for  giving  the  opinion  of  Miaa  Ethelwyn 
Wetherald  on  '^  Lake  Lyricsr" 

To  be  stirred,  lifted  up.  carried  out  of  ourselves — (his  is  ai  Incomp&rabie 
importance,  and  this  is  what  Mr,  W,  W,  Campbeil  has  achieved  in  hii 
■■  Lake  Lyrics."  The  impenetrable  bcButjK  and  trancjuillitj  ol  the  lake  r«- 
g]oin,  the  majesty  of  its  dnwn^,  the  pcilhoB  of  its  twilighl,  and  its  Kweet  &um- 
ftiert  flnd  wolR^h  ■winlera — are  all  here  produced  b^  superfine  touches  that 
please  from  their  very  exqui&itenesG. 

In  iSgj  Mr.  Campbell  published  his  second  book  of  verse : 
"The  Dread  Voyage."  In  this  volume,  although  descrip- 
tive poetry  is  given  a  place,  it  is  much  less  prominent  than 
in  "^'Lake  Lyrics-"  The  poet  is  gradually  cutting  himself 
free  from  the  Druidic  or  Nature  school  of  verse.  The  hu- 
man note  is  now  the  predominating  one.  At  the  same  time, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  fascination  of  the  weird  and  mystical 
side  of  humanity  has  laid  perhaps  too  great  hold  on  him, 
and  gives  a  certain  obscurity  to  some  of  his  poems — such  as 
the  "Dread  Voyage*'  and  the  " Were-Wolves."  Thongh 
perfectly  legitimate,  and  possessing  many  technical  fine  qual- 
ities, these  hardly  constitute  the  highest  type  of  verse,  and 
certainly  do  not  represent  Mr.  Campbell  at  his  best. 

The  poet  also  possesses  an  amiable  weakness,  shared  by 
many  of  his  fellow-lyrists,  of  giving  favorite  words  a  prom- 
inence rather  unfair  to  their  synonyms.  For  instance,  the 
two  words  "yea"  and  "ken"  crop  up  persistently  through- 
out his  several  books  of  verse.  This  is  certainly  not  the  re- 
sult of  a  weak  vocabular}* ;  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Campbell's 
work  reveals  a  very  catholic  taste  in  the  choice  of  words. 
It  is,  rather,  a  case  of  lexicological  favoritism. 

In  "Sir  Lancelot"  our  poet  gives  a  somewhat  Tenny- 
sonian  picture  of  the  great  knight — Tennysonian  not  in  a 
plagiaristtc  sense,  but  in  the  interpretation  of  the  old  legend. 
In  "  Mordred,"  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  he  substituted  for  Tennyson's  idealistic  conception  one 
even  more  realistic  and  rationalistic  than  Malory's. 
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'^Unabsolved'*  is  a  remarkable  dramatic  cnonologuei  io- 
stinct  with  intense,  restrained  feeling.  It  is  based  oa  the 
confession  of  a  man  who  went  with  one  of  the  expeditions 
to  save  Sir  John  Franklin's  party,  and  who»  being  sent 
ahead,  saw  signs  of  them,  but  through  cowardice  was  afraid 
to  tell.  He  makes  confession  on  his  deathbed,  and,  tilled 
with  a  terrible  remorse,  refuses  to  accept  absolution: 

Words,  worcis  arc  empt/;  were  life  built  on  words, 
How  rich  the  poor  would  ^row,  the  weak  be  ttrong; 
.     .    .     tlie  murderer,  red 

From  his  foul  guilt,  would  p«6fc  in  God'«  Own  hreut: 
And  all  damned  things—long  damned  of  earth's  consent, 
And  hotAi  dread  Caw  much  older,  !ar,  than  we — 
Would  blossom  righteous  under  heaven's  face;     ,     .     , 
He  could  not  be  a  Gad  and  aa^:  "Forgive." 

Yet  in  the  end  he  sees  more  clearly; 

Vet,  bpclt  of  5II,  there  W  some  mighty  will, 
Bevond  the  little  dreams  that  we  are  here, 
Beyond  the  mUery  ai  our  da.v6  &nd  vears, 
Beyond  the  outmost  Evstein's  outmost  rim, 
Where  wrinkled  suns  in  awful  blackness  swim, 
A  wondrous  mercy  that  is  working  still. 

The  one  poem  of  Mr,  Campbell's  which  is  probably  roost 
widely  known  is  "The  Mothtrr."  This  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  Harper's  Magazine,  in  April,  1891,  and  was 
immediately  copied  by  a  great  many  papers  throughout 
Canada  and  the  United  Stales,  receiving  very  flattering  no- 
tices. The  Chicago  Inler^Ocean  devoted  a  leading  article 
to  it,  aaying,  among  other  things^  that  it  was  "the  nearest 
approach  to  a  great  poem  which  had  cropped  out  in  current 
literature  for  many  a  long  day."  As  a  matter  of  curiosity, 
this  may  be  compared  with  what  a  Canadian  writer*  Mr, 
Waldron,  said  of  the  same  poem: 

The  wanton  repetition  of  coarM  tuggealioni  of  the  eharnel  house  is  not 
compensated  by  the  mawkiah  sentiment  of  the  poem,  or  by  the  que^tion- 
Abte  beauty  of  itt  bcenefv. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out,  especially  to  any  one  who  has 
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read   the  poem,    that  the   above   cannot  be  dignified  with 

the  oame  of  criticism;  it  is  simply  vulgar  abuse. 

*'  Pan  the  Fallen  *'  is  a  lofty  theme  admirably  treated: 

I  knew  a  wa,U  that  the  weird  pipee  made, 
A  look  tliat  wsE  far  away, — 
A  gaz«  into  eome  lar  haven 

Whence  a  eoul  had  fallen  down; 
But  the  mob  belw  only  the  grotesque  beast 

And  the  antic»  of  the  clown. 

White  descriptive  poetry  is  not  given  a  first  place  in  this  vol- 
ume^  what  there  is  of  it  ia  of  a  very  high  quality,  aa  instance 
the  following  musical  linear  from  "An  August  Reverie,"  on 
the  flowers  of  the  field : 

They  are  nature^'s  children,  In  their  faces 

I  s<e  that  flwett  obedience  to  the  skj 
That  niarlcs  these  dwe^llers  of  the  wilding  placesj 

Who  with  the  Kta,%on'h  being  live  and  die. 
Knowing  no  love  but  ol  the  wind  and  sun. 
Who  btill  are  nature's  when  their  life  is  done. 

The  '* Harvest  Slumber  Song"  may  be  placed  beside 
**Little  Blue  Eyes  and  Golden  Hair,"'  as  representing  the 
under  current  of  gentleness  running  through  his  verse — that 
which  appeals  to  the  heart  rather  than  to  the  mind.  The 
preeminent  lyrical  quality  and  high  ethical  teaching  of  Mr. 
Campbell's  poetry  ia  well  shown  by  a  little  poem  called 
*'Love:'* 

have  came  a.t  dawn,  when  all  the  world  waa  fair, 
When  crimson  gEorjes,  blooni,  and  song  were  rife; 

L^ve  came  aC  dawn,  when  hope's  wings  fainned  the  alf, 
And  murmured:  "  I  am  life." 

Lov^e  came  at  even,  when  the  day  was  done. 
When  heart  and  brain  were  tired  and  slumber  pressed; 

Love  came  at  eve,  shut  out  (he  sinking  sun, 
And  whispered:  "I  am  rest." 

1  think,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  poet  has  reached  a  much 
higher  level  in  the  **The  Dread  Voj'age  "  than  in  his  first 
book,  "Lake  Lyrics."  He  has  thrown  off  the  veil  of  pes- 
simism which  brooded  over  some  of  his  earlier  work,  and 
there  is  now  found  in  it  a  more  hopeful,  optimistic  ring. 
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Since  1893  he  has  pubhshed  only  an  occasional  poem  in 
one  or  other  of  the  leading  magazines,  and  the  tragedies 
alreadyreferred  to:  ''  Mordred"  and  "Hildebrand."  There 
is,  however,  at  present  in  the  press  of  Messrs.  Houghton^ 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  the  well-known  Boston  publishers,  a  new 
boolf  of  verse  by  Mr.  Campbell^  under  the  title:  "  Beyond 
the  Hills  of  Dream/'  This  book  is  the  most  ambitious 
piece  of  work  he  has  yet  produced.  It  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  new  work,  besides  poems  selected  from  the  pre- 
vious books.  Of  the  latter,  one — "Lazarus  " — is  taken  from 
"Lake  Lyrics,"  and  the  remainder,  including  **The  Moth- 
er," ^*Out  of  Pompeii,"  "  Pan  the  Fallen,*'  ^'Love,"  *' Un- 
absolved," and  several  others,  come  from  *'The  Dread 
Voyage," 

"  Beyond  the  HiUs  of  Dream,"  it  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say,  is  one  of  the  most  important  books  of  verse  appearing 
in  recent  years  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  As  ^'  The 
Dread  Voyage"  marked  an  improvement  on  *'Lake  Lyr- 
ics," even  more  does  the  present  volume  show  an  advance 
beyond  all  Mr.  Campbell's  previous  work.  There  is  in  it  a 
seriousness  and  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  the  expression  of  a 
definite  doctrine  of  life,  which,  combined  with  its  high  tech- 
nical workmanship,  place  its  author  in  the  forefront  of  liv- 
ing poets.  Especially  significant  are  the  selections  which  are 
made  from  his  previous  books  for  embodiment  in  the  new 
one.  These  are  poems  dealing  definitely  with  the  human 
side  of  life,  exposing  such  qualities  as  love,  remorse,  devo- 
tion, self-sacrifice,  pathos.  They  represent  the  highest 
range  of  the  poet's  previous  achievement,  and  reveal,  above 
all,  that  sincerity  which  is  the  most  important  of  all  qualities 
in  a  man-of-letters,  and  without  which  his  work»  though  it 
contain  the  very  fruit  of  genius,  is  worth  nothing,  and  can 
never  hope  to  appeal  successfully  to  the  great  heart  of 
humanity. 

The  title  poem  is  an  imaginative  piece  of  work,  sensuous, 
and  rich  in  delicate  color  and  haunting  music.  It  is  of  a 
quite  fairy  lightness,  and  may  be  compared  with  ••  Little 
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Blue  Eyes  and  Golden  Hair,"  and  "The  Harvest  Slumber 
Song." 

Coyld  w«  but  come  to  that  heart's  desire, 
Where  the  harvests  of  fancy  reap     .     .    . 

Over  the  imJuntains  of  dream,  mj  love. 
Over  the  hills  of  sleep. 

"Bereavement  of  the  Fields"  is  a  poem  in  memory  of 
the  late  Archibald  Lampman.  Il  was  first  published  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  a  short  time  ago*  and  now  appears  in  the 
new  volume.  It  is  a  fine  tribute  from  one  poet  to  the  mem- 
ory of  another: 

He  dreamed  Hke  hi»own  summer  days  along, 
nilied  wilb  the  beaut/  bom  of  hi»  own  heart, 
8uf1irient  in  the  eweetnesbof  hi&  Bong. 

Outsld«  this  prison-house  of  all  our  leari^, 

Enfranchised  from  our  sorrow  and  our  wrong. 

Beyond  the  failure  of  our  da/B  and  years'. 

Beyond  the  burden  of  our  saddest  son^^, 

He  moves  with  thote  whose  inu^ii;  ^lled  his  eare. 

And  clainied  his  gentle  spirit  from  the  throng, 

Wordsworth,  Arnold.  Keats,  high  masters  of  hie  eong. 

In  "Peniel"  a  spirited  picture  is  drawn  of  Jacob  wres- 
tling with  the  angel.  The  poem  is  full  of  movement  and 
dramatic  force.  Jacob  conquers  the  angel,  and  then  look- 
ing down  in  wonder  at  his  foe,  sees  his  own  face  reflected 

there, 

Not  as  man  Be»  who  reads  hl«  fellowt 

In  the  dim  crowds  that  pass: 
Hor  as  a  sou!  may  know  himsell, 

Who  looks  within  a  glass. 
But  a«  God  sees,  who  kneads  the  clay, 

And  parts  it  from  the  mass. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  remembering  Waldron's  sweeping 
denunciation  of  "The  Mother^"  that  in  the  latest  edition  of 
the  poem,  in  this  volume,  the  only  lines  to  which  exception 
could  possibly  be  taken  have  been  omitted. 

^"The  Vengeance  of  Saki  "  should  have  been  written  by 
Pauline  Johnson.  It  is  a  fiery  narrative  of  the  jealousy  and 
hideous  revenge  of  Saki,  the  Indian  woman,  whose  faithless 
husband  haa  brought  a  white  captive  from  the  east,  and 
28 
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drives  Saki  forth  from  his  tent.  She  broods  over  her  wrongs 
until  madness  overwhelms  her.  In  the  fulness  of  her  hate 
she  stampedes  a  herd  of  wild  horses  and  drives  them  like  a 
hurricane  through  the  village,  over  the  wigvtara  of  the  man 
she  had  once  loved  and  the  woman  she  hates  with  a  con- 
suming hatred  i 

Hal  IIa!  iC  fs  joy  for  t)ie  hearts  that  we  crush  as  we  thundert 
Ho!  Ho!  for  the  hate  of  the  windG  thnt  laugh  to  \ay  lau^hlert 
Hat  Hal  it  i&  welt  ior  the  5hntikit]gi3  that  puss  Into  eiletice! 
Ab  under  the  nigtiC,  out  into  the  blackncEB  forever, 
Rid.e«  the  wild  hate  of  Saki,  the  mad  snake-wom&nl 

In  addition  to  the  serious  ethical  purpose  of  this  book, 
there  runs  through  it  a  new  and  significant  vein — a  stirring 
note  of  imperialism.  The  poet  sings  the  unity  of  the  British 
race.  This  patriotic  strain  first  finds  expression  in  the  jubi' 
lee  ode,  "Victoria/*  and  is  continued  through  the  succeed- 
ing poems,  "England,"  *'Sebastian  Cabot/'  and  "The 
World-Mother,"  reaching  its  roost  significant  note  in  **  The 
Lazarus  of  Empire." 

In  "Victoria"  the  poet  saysr 

And  wc,  thv  lojnl  aubjecta  faraway, 

In  these  new  lands  that  own  thv  tcepter's  twav, 

Betwixt  thy  ro.V^I  isle  iid  far  Cathay — 

Across  the  thunder  of  the  western  foam, 

O  good  gray  Quflen,  our  hearts  go  hocne,  go  home, 

To  thine  and  thee! 

We  are  thine  Own  while  empires  rise  and  wane. 

We  are  thine  own  for  hleselng  or  (or  bane, 

And,  come  the  shock  of  thundering  war  again, 

For  death  or  victoryl 

Not  that  we  hate  our  brothers  to  the  louih, 
They  are  our  fellows  in  the  speech  of  mouth, 
They  are  our  wedded  kindred,  our  own  blood, 
The  aarrie  w"artd-(?vilt  we  and  they  withBtood, 
Oui-  nims  are  Ih^irs,  otic  cotiimon  future  good — 
Not  Chat  we  hate  them,  but  that  there  doth  lie 
Within  our  hearts  a  golden  feahy 
To  Britain,  Britain,  Britain,  till  the  world  doth  die. 

And  thus  he  addresses  ** England:" 

Not  yours  alone  the  gli>ry  of  old, 
Of  the  Bpl«ndid  thou&and  years, 
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01  Britain's  might  and  Britain's  right 

And  (he  brunt  of  British  gpearsi. 

Not  joufs  alone,  toi-  the  great  world  round. 

Rea.dj  to  dare  and  do, 

Scot  and  Celt  and  Norman  and  Dane, 

With  the  Northman's  sinew  and  heart  and  brain, 

And  the  Northman'R  courage  for  blessing  or  bane 

Are  England'*  heroes  loo. 

In  ^'Sebastiati  Cabot"  he  typifies  the  British  spirit  of  col- 
onization ; 

Thi&  old  Vetietiiin,  Briton-born, 
Who  held  of  (ear  a  hero's  scorn,     .     .     , 
Whose  whole  true  being  nature  cast 
Like  hU  own  ocean-spaceK,  vast! 

Wesiwardl  weatwardl  westward! 
Over  the  line  of  breakerg, 
Out  of  the  distance  dim ; 
Forever  the  (oam-whlte  Cittgers 
Beckoning,  beckoning  him. 

The  "World-Mother"  is  Scotland: 

Yea,  there  hj  crag  and  moor  ahe  standi, 
This  mother  of  haH  a  world's  f^reat  men.. 
And  out  of  the  Jicirt  of  her  haunted  lands 
She  call«  her  children  home  again. 

Here  is  the  heart  unity  that  draws  the  colonies  to  the 
mother  land. 

And*  laatlyi  in  ■'  The  Lazarus  of  Empire,"  we  have  the 
cornerstone  of  imperial  unity — the  representation  of  the  col- 
onies in  the  councils  of  the  empire.  The  lesson  is  forced 
home  by  the  biting  words  of  the  conclusion: 

It  is  souls  that  make  nations,  not  numbers, 
Ah  our  forefathers  proved  in  the  pasL, 
Let  us  take  up  the  burden  of  empire. 
Or  nail  our  own  flag  to  (he  mast. 
Doth  she  care  for  us.  value  us,  want  us. 
Or  are  we  but  pawns  in  the  game; 
Where  lowest  and  last,  with  our  area*  *'afit, 
We  feed  on  the  crumbs  of  her  fame? 

In  "Phaethon"  the  old  mythological  tale  is  put  into  dra- 
matic verse.  Phaethon  persuades  his  divine  father  to  per- 
mit him  to 
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Chase  ihc  rosy  hourE  from  dawrn  to  duck. 
Guiding  hi&  fleeting  steeds  o'er  heaven's  floors'. 

Being  mortal,  he  comes  to  grief,  having  aimed  too  hi^b. 
The  old  story  is  of  course  familiar  to  every  one. 

I  had  marked  a  number  of  other  suggestive  passages  ID 
"  Beyond  the  Hills  of  Dream,"  but  have  already  gone  far 
beyond  the  limits  laid  down,  and  must  leave  fuller  treatment 
of  the  book  to  other  hands. 

Before  concluding,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's work,  lyrical  and  dramatic,  has  received  very  wide 
notice  both  in  England  and  in  America.  It  has  been  praised 
by  such  authoritative  journals  as  LiUrature,  the  AthentBum, 
and  the  iVesiminsier  Gazette,  in  London,  and  by  the  A.tian- 
tic,  Harper's,  Literary  World.,  Bookman,  Critic^  J^aiwn^ 
JVcii^  i'ork  Po^l,  and  Overland  Moiifhly^  on  this  side  the  At- 
lantic. Mr.  William  Dean  Howells,  Col.  Higgioson,  Mr. 
Stedman,  and  other  critical  writers  have  spoken  of  it  ia 
terms  of  the  highest  praise.  Selections  from  Mr.  Camp- 
beirs  work  have  also  been  included  in  such  modern  anthoK 
ogies  as  those  of  Stedman,  Lighthall,  Welherell,  Rand,  and 
Roberts. 

It  is  giving  Mr.  Campbell  nothing  more  than  his  due  to 
say  that,  especially  in  his  latest  book,  he  has  produced 
verses  of  very  high  merit,  both  as  to  substance  and  construc- 
tion. His  work  contains  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  up 
genuine  poetry — that  is  to  say,  sincerity,  originality,  strength, 
and  refinement.  Lawrence  J.  Burpeb. 
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THACKERAY. 

Mr.  Lewis  Melville  has  given  the  Hterary  world,  what  may- 
be called  a  nirrontm  edition  of  the  *'Life  of  Thackeray."* 
His  purpose  seems  to  have  been  to  get  up  two  volumes  of  a 
size  that  would  decently  represent  Thackeray's  place  in  our 
literature.  He  has  succeeded  in  padding  the  two  volumes  to 
an  adequate  size,  but  the  new  matter  might  have  been  com- 
pressed into  a  volume  one-third  the  size  of  either  of  these. 
To  the  lover  of  Thackeray,  however,  this  is  of  small  import; 
for  Mr.  Melville  has  read  diligently  in  magazine  literature 
and  contemporary  biography,  and  culled  therefrom  much 
that  is  of  interest  and  information  concerning  Thackeray. 
He  has  also  collected  from  the  novels  a  number  of  quota- 
tions that  throw  light  on  the  novelist's  methods,  thoughts, 
and  personal  experiences,  all  of  which  only  convinces  us 
more  thoroughly  of  what  is  said  in  another  part  of  the  pres- 
ent article — namely,  that  the  best  biography  of  Thackeray  is 
his  autobiography  as  found  in  his  various  works. 

The  present  biography  is  a  fairly  good  reference  book, 
although  a  large  part  of  its  usefulness  as  such  is  impaired  by 
the  omission  of  an  index.  But  after  all  of  an  adverse  na- 
ture is  said,  the  numerous  sketches  and  drawings,  the  fac- 
simile representations  of  several  of  the  letters  of  Thackeray, 
and  of  the  original  cover  designs  of  the  *'  Book  of  Snobs," 
"Vanity  Fair,"  "Pendennis,"  '*  The  Newcomes,"  and 
"The  Virginians  (the  three  last  named  being  given  in  the 
original  yellow  of  the  monthly  parts),  the  suppressed  picture 
of  the  Marquis  of  Steyne,  and  other  interesting  Thackeray- 
esque  illustrations,  together  with  a  text  admirable  in  its  me- 
chanical perfection  and  arrangement,  with  as  complete  a 
bibliography  as  possible  of  all  the  volumes,  contributions  to 

*The  Lite  ot  WtlHiiin  Makepeace  Thackeray,  by  Lewis  Melville.  In  two 
ToluRies,  $10.     Herbert  S.  Stone  Si  CO't  Cliicago. 
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periodicals,  drawings,  miscellanea*  and  volumes  contaiDiag 
biographical  material — all  go  to  make  the  book  a  very  valua- 
ble one.  More  than  this,  it  is  bound  to  be  the  standard  ref- 
erence life  of  Thackeray,  at  least  until  either  Mrs.  Ritchie 
sees  fit  to  consolidate  and  enlarge  her  '*  Chapters  from  Some 
Unwritten  Memoirs*"  and  the  "Biographical  Introduc- 
tions," or  Mr,  Leslie  Stephen  should  undertake  to  extend 
his  article  on  Thackeray  in  the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Bi- 
ography," and  fuse  the  whole  into  such  a  work  of  art  as  he 
knows  how  to  produce  in  his  special  field  of  endeavor. 

There  are  a  number  of  anecdotes  in  this  *'Life,"  though 
no  new  one,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  is  added.  The  inevitable 
letter  that  the  little  William  wrote  from  England  to  his 
"mamma"  in  Calcutta,  in  the  year  r8i8,  when  he  was 
barely  seven  years  old,  his  birth  ha^-ing  occurred  in  that  far- 
off  city  July  i8,  iSii;  the  story  of  the  large  head,  and  the 
alarmed  Aunt  Ritchie  consulting  a  physician  only  to  be  told 
that  the  head  was  large  but  there  was  much  in  it;  the  un- 
happy school  days  at  Chiswick  and  Charterhouse  (though 
Mr.  Melville  thinks  the  unhappiness  during  the  Charter- 
house days  has  been  unduly  exaggerated);  the  talent  for 
drawing,  especially  burlesque  representations  and  carica- 
tures; the  fight  with  George  Venables,  resulting  in  a  broken 
nose  for  Thackeray;  the  facultv  for  making  verseSt  chiefly 
parodies,  with  a  parallel  copy  of  his  first  effort  in  print,  a 
parody  and  its  original,  the  subject  being  "  Violets,  dark 
blue  Violets,"  rendered  by  the  youthful  parodist.  •♦Cab- 
bages, bright  green  Cabbages;  "  the  practical  joke  played 
on  Dr.  Senior  who,  as  a  boy,  sat  next  to  Thackeray  at 
Charterhouse,  and  was  prompted  by  him  to  give  some  ab- 
surd answer  when  Dr,  Russell  put  a  question  which  was  not 
heard;  the  storj',  as  related  in  a  roundabout  paper  on  ** Tun- 
bridge  Joys,"  of  the  hungry  boy  with  no  money  of  his 
own,  but  with  five-and-twenty  shillings  of  his  parents^  money 
in  his  pocket;  the  subsequent  visits  to  Charterhouse  with  the 
speech  made  to  the  boys,  and  the  decision  to  call  up  one  of 
the  codds  to  sit  for  Colonel  Newcome,  -who  was  himseli  to 
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be  a  codd; — all  this  is  told  and  not  unpleasantly,  in  the  in- 
itial chapters  on  "Childhood  and  Charterhouse." 

Thackeray  went  up  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1829,  and  left  two  years  later  '*unplucked  but  degreeless/' 
Along  list  of  his  Cambridge  friends,  most  of  whom  afterwards 
became  famous*  a  description  of  his  careless  habits  of  work, 
his  admiration  for  the  poetry  of  Shelley,  his  spouting  at  the 
*' Union/'  his  contributions  to  The  Siiob^  a  Literary  and 
Scientific  Jourjial  not  Conducted  by  Members  of  the  Univer- 
sityt  especially  his  verses  on  "  Timbuctoo  " — the  subject 
on  which  Alfred  Tennyson  won  the  medal  for  the  best  poem 
— give  the  biographer  material  for  the  chapter  on  Cam- 
bridge. The  travels  in  Germany,  the  life  at  court  in  Weimar 
— where  he  met  Goethe  and  thought  of  translating  Schiller 
into  English — the  picture-drawing  for  the  children,  the  read- 
ing of  novels,  and  attendance  on  the  Weimar  theater  make  up 
another  year  of  the  young  man's  life.  The  study  of  the  law 
began  iti  1831,  and  the  episode  of  Charles  BuUer's  political 
Campaign,  in  which  the  embryo  lawyer  took  part,  Occurred 
in  the  following  summer.  Thackeray  did  not  take  to  the 
law,  and  in  July  of  1832,  just  when  he  became  of  age  and 
entered  into  fuil  possession  of  his  property,  he  deserted  the 
Middle  Temple,  and  determined  to  make  his  way  in  some 
other  line  of  work.  A  little  later  he  invested  some  money 
in  the  National  Standard  and  became  the  editor  of  that 
journal;  but  it  failed,  and  with,  it  went  down  a  large  part  of 
the  young  man'^s  fortune.  There  were  other  losses  too,  so 
it  became  necessarj-  for  Thackeray  to  earn  his  own  living. 
He  wrote  to  his  mother,  however,  that  it  was  a  great  deal 
better  for  him  to  be  a  poor  man,  for  he  would  be  so  much 
happier  to  have  to  work  for  a  living.  Truly  the  only  real 
happiness  is  to  be  found  in  work,  and  necessity  is  the  surest 
incentive  to  continued  effort. 

There  was  just  enough  of  Thackeray's  fortune  left  to  fit 
him  for  making  his  own  living.  Art  was  his  natural  bent» 
and  he  went  to  Paris  to  study  and  prepare  himself  for  the 
work.     He  did  not  succeed  in  making  an  artist  ot  himself* 
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but  he  learned  how  to  illustrate  and  made  good  use  of  this 
accomplishment  in  his  lattr  works.     He  tried  journalbm 
again  as  Paris  correspondent  of  The  Constitutional^  his  step- 
father having  invested  in  that  ultra  liberal  paper  with  the 
understanding   that   Thackeray  was  to  be  a  regular  corre- 
spondent.    There  was  a  stipulated  salary  of  four  hundred 
pounds,  and  Thackeray,  having  met  and  fallen  in  love  with 
Miss  Isabella  Creagh  Shavve,  married  on  this  prospect.     But 
The  Constitutional  failed  in  less  than  a  year,  and  the  young 
married  man  was  thrown   upon  his  own  resources   for  an 
immediate  support.     Happily  he  had  had  sufficient  training 
in  journalism  to  be  able  to  earn  something  at  il,  so  he  crossed 
the  channel  and  began  the  struggle  against  poverty  and  want, 
wielding  his  two  sharp  weapons  of  warfare — pen  and  pencil. 
Mr.  Melville  has  classified  as  far  as  possible  all  the  contri- 
butions, both  authentic  and  doubtful,  made  to  the  different 
periodicals   during   this   period.     Prazers  Magazint^    The 
Times,  The  Corsair  ( published  in  New  York  under  the  editor- 
ship of  N.  P.  Willis),  Cruiksha7ik's  Comic  Atmual,sjad  The 
JVew  Afonthly  Magazine  make  up  the  list  of  the  most  im- 
portant magazines  to  which  he  contributed. 

It  was  at  the  home  of  Maj.  Carmichael-Smj'th  that  Thack- 
eray's first  daughter,  Annie,  the  only  surviving  member  of  the 
family  and  the  now  famous  author  of  novels  and  memoirs, 
was  born.  After  the  birth  of  the  first  child  the  young  couple 
moved  into  Great  Coram  Street,  and  here  were  born  two 
other  daughters,  one  of  them  dying  in  infancy  and  the  other 
living  to  become  the  wife  of  the  famous  biographer,  Leslie 
Stephen,  Soon  after  the  birth  of  the  third  child  Thackeray 
went  on  a  trip  to  Belgium  to  make  up  a  book  of  travels. 
Hts  wife  was  seemingly  in  a  fair  way  for  a  speedy  recovery* 
but  the  husband  was  quickly  called  back  to  find  her  in  a  pe- 
culiar state  of  mental  collapse.  A  kind  of  languor  or  torpor 
had  seized  upon  her,  and  her  condition  became  more  and 
more  hopeless.  I  dare  not  attempt  to  speak  of  the  courage, 
the  fortitude,  the  Christhke  manhood  that  a  resignation  to 
this  great  sorrow  demanded  of  this  man  who  loved  his  wife 
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and  home  as  he  did.  All  that  could  be  done  was  done. 
Thackeray  walched  over  her  and  cared  for  her  with  a  wom- 
an's tenderne  ....  He  carried  her  to  Ireland  and  France 
and  Germany,  and  for  two  years  nursed  the  hope  that  she 
would  recover.  There  was  nothing  of  wsldness  or  raving  in 
her  malady,  but  she  was  altogether  incapable  of  activity.  She 
was  finally  placed  under  the  care  of  a  trusted  attendant,  and, 
strange  to  say,  she  survived  her  husband  almost  thirty  years, 
living  in  this  helpless  state  until  1S92.  (Melville  gives  1894  as 
the  date,  but  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  is  perhaps  better  informed. ) 
The  children  were  sent  to  Paris  to  live  with  their  grand- 
mother, and  Thackeray  took  up  his  lonely  quarters  in  Lon- 
don to  continue  hig  work,  striving  to  make  money  to  meet 
the  heavy  demands  upon  him  and  to  lay  up  something  for 
his  daughters.  He  was  a  constant  contributor  to  the  maga- 
zines. **The  Yellowplush  Papers,"  "History  of  Samuel 
Titmarsh,"  and  "  The  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond  "  appeared 
in  Frazert  Magazine.  As  Mrs.  Ritchie  suggests,  Thack- 
eray, like  Haroun-al-Rashid,  loved  to  masquerade  under 
assumed  titles*  Some  of  h.is  fancies  in  this  line  were, 
"George  Fitz-Boodle,"  "Launcelot  Wagstaff,"  ** Michael 
Angelo  Titmarsh,"  "Charles  Yellowplush,"  "Punch's 
Commissioner,"  ''Policeman  X,"  "  Our  Fat  Contributor," 
"  Miss  Tickletoby,"  "Ikey  Solomon,"  "Major  Gahagan/* 
€t  qI,  Mr.  Melville  argues  that  this  was.  the  main  reason 
why  Thackeray  was  so  long  in  establishing  himself  with  the 
public.  He  was  compelled  to  keep  the  pot  boiling,  and  edi- 
tors would  have  objected  to  the  use  of  one  name  to  all  the 
articles  that  he  was  turning  out  at  this  period.  Mr.  Melville 
takes  the  position  that  Thackeray's  genius  was  not  so  late  in 
developing,  but  that  the  public  had  not  had  a  chance  to  dis- 
cover him  until  he  began  to  use  his  own  name.  The  truth  of 
the  matter,  we  think,  is  this:  Thackeray  had  been  gradually  ^ 
growing  in  favor  with  the  critics  and  professional  bookmen, 
and  when  he  was  thirty-six  years  of  age  he  gave  the  public 
a  chance  to  discover  him  by  publishing  a  book  that  suited 
the  people — namely,  "  Vanity  Fair."     He  had  been  moving 
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among  the  literary  fraternity,  was  becoming  well  known  at 
Several  clubs — one  of  ivhich  he  himself  founded — and  at 
the  offices  of  some  of  the  best  periodicals,  and  he  had  made 
friends  enough  to  help  him  push  this  more  pretentious  work. 

Thackeray  was  illuatrating  many  of  own  articles  at  thia 
time,  and  it  was  perhaps  through  this  faculty,  as  well  aa 
through  his  predilection  for  humorous  writing,  that  he  was 
attracted  in  1842  to  Ptinch.  Punch  was  on  its  baby  legs 
in  those  days,  and  among  the  more  serious  literaiy  men 
there  was  some  feeling  of  contempt  for  this  light  laugh- 
ter; but  Thackeray  was  willing  to  trust  his  reputation  there 
and  he  stuck  to  it  for  a  long  time,  even  to  the  days  of 
its  power.  And  who  can  tell  how  much  he  contributed  to 
its  rapid  growth  into  favor?  *'  It  was  a  good  thing  for  him- 
self, the  journal,  and  the  world,  when  Thackeray  found 
Punch:^^  said  one  of  the  later  editors. 

To  Punch  Thackeray  contributed  many  ballads  and 
miscellanies,  but  the  most  important  series  he  sent  there  was 
the  "Snob  Papers."  Thackeray  hated  snobs  and  snobbish- 
ness, and  he  saw  that  the  world  was  full  of  that  peculiar 
species  of  animal.  I  shall  reserve  a  paragraph  on  this  great 
aim  of  his  life — namely,  the  suppression  of  snobs — in  a 
final  estimate  of  the  great  man  and  his  work.  A  letter  writ- 
ten to  some  Edinburgh  friends,  thanking  them  for  the  gift  of 
a  silver  figure  of  the  supernatural  hunchback,  Mr.  Punch, 
shows  the  spirit  in  which  Thackeray  attacked  snobs,  and  in 
fact  it  gives  us  an  insight  into  what  he  considered  his  duly 
toward  mankind  in  the  use  of  the  gifts  with  which  God  had 
endowed  him : 

"  If  you  are  graii,  I  am  gratior.  Such  tokens  of  regard 
and  sympathy  are  very  precious  to  a  writer  like  myself,  who 
have  some  difficulty  still  in  making  people  understand  what 
you  have  been  good  enough  to  find  in  Edinburgh — that  under 
the  mask  satirical  there  walks  about  a  sentimental  gentleman, 
who  means  not  unkindly  to  any  mortal  person.  ...  1  as- 
sure youi  these  tokens  of  what  I  can't  help  acknowledging 
as  popularity    make   me   humble  as  well  as  grateful,  and 
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make  me  feel  an  almost  awiul  sense  of  the  responsibility 
which  falls  upon  a  man  in  such  a  station,  Is  it  deserved  or 
undeserved?  Who  is  this  that  sets  up  to  preach  to  mankind, 
and  to  laugh  at  many  things  which  men  reverence  I  I  hope 
I  may  be  able  to  tell  the  truth  always,  and  see  it  aright,  ac- 
cording to  the  eyes  which  God  Almighty  gives  me." 

Before  the  "Snob  Papers"  began  to  appear  in  Punch 
a  novel  had  been  published  in  Frazer^s  Magazine.  It  was 
*'  Barry  Lyndon."  Critics  have  united  upon  this  as  a  work 
of  supremest  quality ;  and  while  it  has  never  become  popular, 
it  takes  high  rank  as  an  artistic  literary  production.  It  is 
the  autobiography  of  an  Irish  gambler,  giving,  in  minute  de- 
tail, the  life,  character,  thoughts,  and  feelings  of  a  scoundrel. 

It  was  soon  after  this  that  the  great  novel,  "  Vanity  Fair," 
began  to  appear  in  monthly  installments.  Mr.  Melville  ar- 
gues against  the  popular  notion  that  ''Vanity  Fair"  went 
begging  at  several  publishing  houses.  Thackeray  says  him- 
self that  it  was  rejected  by  Colburn  for  the  Ntvj  Alonthly 
Magazine,  Mr.  Melville  shows  that  only  a  few  initial  chap- 
ters, entitled  "Pencil  Sketches  on  English  Societj',"  had 
been  written,  and  that  the  great  title  had  not  yet  come  to  the 
author.  He  further  substantiates  his  position  by  quoting 
from  Mr.  Vizetelly,  who  saw  much  of  Thackeray  at  this 
time  and  who  says:  '^I  know  perfectly  well  that  after  the 
publication  commenced  much  of  the  remainder  of  the  work 
was  written  under  pressure  for  and  from  the  printer,,  and  not 
infrequently  the  first  installment  of  *copy'  needed  to  fill  the 
customary  Ihirty-two  pages  was  penned  while  the  printer's 
boy  was  waiting  in  the  hall  at  Young  Street." 

Thackeray  was  in  great  trepidation  during  the  first  num- 
bers lest  the  whole  thing  should  prove  a  failure.  The  book 
finally  caught  the  public  ear,  however,  and  his  reputation 
was  made  permanent.  There  have  been  three  theories  or 
reasons  advanced  as  to  the  cause  of  the  sudden  change  from 
failure  to  success  of  "Vanity  Fair'*  as  it  was  appearing 
in  monthly  parts — namely,  Currer  BelFs  enthusiastic  dedica- 
tion of  the  second  edition  of  her  great  book,  "Jane  Eyre," 
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to  W.  M,  Thackeray.  Esq.:  the  appreciative  review  of 
Thackeray's  works  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  by  Hayward, 
in  which  he  said,  jud^ng  by  what  had  been  already  pub- 
lished, "'Vanity  Fair'  is  as  sure  of  immortality  as  ninety- 
nine  hundredths  of  modern  novels  are  sure  of  annibOation:  " 
and  the  publication  of  Thackeray's  Christmas  book,  ^'Mrs. 
Perkyns'  Ball-*'  This  last  was  Thackeray's  own  opinion  of 
the  cause  of  the  sudden  leap  of  '*V*amtj'  Fair"  into  popu- 
larity. Mr.  Melville  thinks  the  most  probable  and  simple 
explanation  is  that  these  things  fjave  an  impetus  to  the  sale, 
but  that  the  main  cause  of  wider  success  was  that  the  book 
recommended  itself  by  the  greater  interest  that  was  to  be 
found  in  its  pages  as  it  progressed-  In  support  of  this  iriew 
Mr.  Melville  quotes  Fitzgerald,  who  wrote  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters r  '*  *  Vanity  Fair  '  began  dull,  I  thought,  but  gets  better 
every  number." 

Thackeray  had  a  home  and  family  in  Young  Street  at  this 
time — that  is,  as  Mrs.  Ritchie  says,  'Mf  a  house,  two  voung 
children,  three  servants,  and  a  little  black  cat  can  be  called 
a  family,"  He  had  brought  his  two  girls  over  from  Paris, 
and  had,  in  some  sense,  reestablished  a  home  for  himself. 

It  was  perhaps  Dickens'  success  with  his  books  in  monthly 
installments  that  prompted  Thackeray  to  send  out  his  novel 
in  yellow  covers,  at  one  shilling  the  number.  Dickens  had 
been  far  more  successful  than  Thackeray,  but  a  natural  ri- 
valry sprang  up  between  them.  Of  course  the  former  had  all 
the  advantage  of  a  wide  circulation  and  a  natural  tact  of  put- 
ting himself  and  his  wares  forward.  There  were,  however, 
two  hostile  camps  among  the  younger  critics.  Thackeray 
never  had  any  but  the  kindest  feelings  toward  Dickens  as  an 
artist,  and  expressed  himself  both  in  public  and  private  as  an 
ardent  admirer  of  hig  great  contemporary's  works.  At  a 
later  period  an  estrangement  existed  between  the  two,  and 
it  was  only  within  a  few  days  of  his  death  that  Thackeray  met 
Dickens  at  a  club  and  spontaneously  shook  hands  with  him. 

We  enter  now  upon  the  period  of  the  full  bloom  of 
Thackeray's  fame.     There  was  never  what  we  would  call  a 
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Thackeray  craze.  He  grew  very  gradually  into  public  favor. 
He  had  been  gaining  stanch  friends  from  the  tirst,  but 
'*  Vanitj'  Fair"  gave  his  name  to  the  general  public  Then 
he  held  his  place  by  adding,  from  time  to  time,  those  mas- 
terful novels,  '*The  Newcomes,"  "Pendennis,"  "  Henry  Es- 
mond," "The  Adventures  of  Philip,"  and  "Denis  Duval." 

Thackeray  was  not  making  money  fast  enough,  even  after 
the  success  of  "Vanity  Fair,"  and  he  was  on  the  alert  for 
some  means  of  securing  a  competency  for  his  daughters. 
Lecturing  naturally  suggested  itself  to  him,  but  it  was  not 
yet  the  custom  for  authors  to  go  upon  the  platform  with 
their  wares.  It  was  rather  looked  upon  as  a  cheap  method 
of  gaining  notoriety.  To  a  man  of  Thackeray's  gifts  the 
field  was  inviting,  and  he  could  see  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  make  money  in  this  way.  His  native  talent  fitted  him 
for  writing  entertaining  lectures,  but  his  natural  reserve  and 
even  timidity  militated  seriously  against  a  successful  public 
appearance.  It  was  at  Willis'  Rooms  in  London,  May  21, 
in  the  year  1851,  that  the  first  of  the  lectures  on  the  "Eng- 
lish Humorists"  was  given.  It  was  a  momentous  event  with 
the  gentle*  timid,  unassuming  author.  He  was  nervous  and 
full  of  trepidation  lest  his  effort  should  fail.  Charlotte 
Bronte,  who  was  one  of  bis  most  ardent  admirers,  as  the 
dedication  of  the  second  edition  of  "Jane  Eyre"  indicates, 
has  left  this  bit  of  evidence:  "There  is  quite  a  furore  for 
his  lectures.  They  are  a  sort  of  essays,  characterized  by 
his  own  peculiar  originality  and  power,  and  delivered  with  a 
finished  taste  and  ease  which  is  felt, but  cannot  be  described." 

"Vanity  Fair"  and  "Pendennis"  were  already  published, 
and  "  Henry  Esmond ' '  was  just  coming  from  the  press  when 
the  lecturer  started  to  America  to  get  some  hard  American 
dollars,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  he  got  them  in  good 
measure.  He  seemed  wonderfully  affected  to  be  able  to 
make  so  much  money  for  his  little  ones,  and  he  breaks  out 
into  a  joyful  little  burlesque, 
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One  thing  that  Americans  like  about  this  visit  of  Thack- 
eray's is  the  gense  of  g;ratitude  shown  to  a  people  who  had 
received  him  so  cordially  and  magnanimously.  He  wntea: 
"As  for  writing  about  this  counlrj-,  about  Gotham,  about 
Canada,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  about  the  friends  I 
have  found  here,  and  who  are  helping  me  to  procure  inde- 
pendence for  my  children,  if  I  cut  jokes  against  them,  may 
1  choke  on  the  instant.  If  I  can  say  anything  to  show  that 
my  name  is  really  Makepeace,  and  to  increase  the  source  of 
love  between  the  two  countries,  then,  please  God,  I  will." 
He  visited  America  again  in  1855  and  delivered  the  old  set, 
"The  Humorists,"  first,  and  then  the  new  set,  prepared 
especially  for  the  American  public,  *'The  Four  Georges." 
In  the  meantime  he  had  been  traveling  over  Europe  with  his 
daughters,  and  that  great  book*  *'The  Newcomes,"  had 
been  written. 

In  1S5V  Thackeray  tried  a  hook  in  another  pond.  He  was 
ambitious  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  a  political 
career.  He  wanted  to  represent  the  cit)'  of  Oxford  and 
went  about  making  speeches  for  himself.  He  had  no  tricks 
of  oratory,  nor  was  he  eloquent  in  the  popular  Conception  of 
eloquence,  yet  he  did  not  make  a  poor  speaker.  The  race 
was  a  close  one;  Cardwell,  1,085;  Thackeray,  1,018 — a 
difference  of  67  votes.  Thackeray  had  made  a  kind  of 
campaign  motto  of  the  phrase,  "May  the  best  man  win  I  " 
and  while  his  opponent  may  not  have  been  the  best  man,  he 
was  probably  the  best  man  to  have  won,  for  Thackeray  him- 
self said  after  the  election,  "  I  will  retire  and  take  my  place 
with  my  pen  and  ink  at  my  desk,  and  leave  to  Mr.  Cardwell 
a  business  which  I  am  sure  he  understands  better  than  I 
do.''  And  so  he  retired  to  his  desk  and  began  a  new  storj-, 
"The  Virginians,"  a  novel  which  deals  with  the  second 
generation  of  the  Esmonds. 

A  word  must  be  said  of  the  much-talked-of  quarrel  with 
Edmund  Yates.  This  young  man  published  in  his  paper, 
Town  Talki  a  scurrilous  attack  on  Thackeray,  accusing  him, 
among  other  things,  of  insincerity'  in  his  personal  relations. 
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Instead  of  ignoring  the  attack  as  he  should  have  done,  the 
literary  Hon  began  to  roar  and  move  for  vengeance.  He 
wrote  a  scorching  letter  to  Mr.  Yates,  and  then  demanded 
his  expulsion  from  the  Garrick  Club.  Dickens  was  appealed 
to  by  the  young  man,  and  the  novelist  justly  contended  that 
the  Club  should  not  interfere  in  this  matter,  as  it  was  alto- 
gether a  personal  affair.  This  caused  a  breach  between  the 
two  great  writers  which  lasted  unlil  within  a  few  days  of 
Thackeray^s  death.  The  reconciliation  has  already  been 
mentioned.  Young  Yates  was  expelled  from  the  Club,  and 
it  is  the  general  opinion  now  that  Thackeray  carried  his  re- 
venge too  far. 

There  is  yet  one  more  great  literary  undertaking  to  record. 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder  planned  with  Thackeray  during 
the  year  1859  to  publish  a  magazine.  They  were  to  furnish 
all  the  capital  and  Thackeray  was  to  be  the  editor,  The 
first  number  was  published  in  January,  i86o,  and  the  edition 
went  over  120^000  copies — an  enormous  number  for  that 
day.  Almost  all  the  famous  names  in  nineteenth  century 
English  literature  appeared  among  the  Contributors  to  Corn- 
hiU  Magazine.  Thackeray  did  not  have  a  novel  ready  for 
the  first  numbert  but  he  contributed  one  of  those  clever 
"Roundabout  Papers"  from  his  own  pen,  while  the  chief 
place  was  given  to  a  novel  by  Anthony  TroUope,  Thack- 
eray made  a  fairly  good  editor.  Trollope  says  Thackeray 
was  unmethodical  in  his  editorial  work;  but  one  thing  we 
know,  Thackeray  used  his  judgment  as  to  literary  merit 
with  rare  ability,  and  made  of  Cornhill  Mag&zine  one  of  the 
best  of  its  kind.  "Lovel  the  Widower,"  "The  Adventures 
of  Philip,"  and  the  opening  chapters  of  **  Denis  Duval,"  the 
novel  left  unfinished  at  his  death,  all  appeared  in  CornkiU. 

Thackeray  was  not  an  old  man  yet,  but  he  was  in  declining 
heaUh,  and  seemed  anxious  to  get  everything  in  shape  for 
his  daughters.  He  built  a  large  house  at  Kensington,  and 
there  took  up  his  residence  in  1S62.  His  death  occurred  in 
December  of  the  following  3-ear.  He  had  been  subject  to 
some  kind  of  spasms  for  several  years.    On  the  night  before 
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Christmas  he  retired  feeling  unwell,  and  on  the  morrow  Wl 
found  dead.  He  was  buried  in  Kensal  Green.  Though  he 
did  not  desire  it,  he  richly  desen-ed  a  place  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  He  is  represented  in  that  great  temple  of  fame  by 
it  bust  by  Marochetti, 

The  last  half  of  Mr,  Melville's  aecond  volume  contains  es- 
says on  "Thackeray  and  His  Friends,"  among  whom  were 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  Alfred  Tennyson,  Thomas  Carlyle,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Brookfleld,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Monckton  Milnes* 
Anthony  TroUope,  and  a  host  of  others;  '* Thackeray  the 
Man."  an  appreciative  estimate;  **  Thackeray  and  the  Thea- 
ter," a  heavily  padded  chapter  on  the  themci  "  Thackeray 
was  food  of  the  theater,  but  was  not  a  successful  playwriter; '  * 
"Thackeray  as  a  Public  Speaker."  to  which  is  added  re- 
ports of  several  of  his  speeches;  "  Thackeray  as  an  Artist;" 
"Thackeray  as  Art  Critic;"  "Thackeray  the  Philosopher;" 
and  *'  Thackeray  the  Writer."  Here  is  reached  the  final  es- 
timate: '*  I  believe  his  name  will  stand  lo  future  ages  as 
that  of  the  most  representative  Enrrlish  man  of  letters  of  our 
age,  and  as  that  of  the  greatest  master  of  fiction  since  Henry 
Fielding," 

To  give  an  estimate  of  Thackeray's  work  and  character, 
one  must  consider  the  general  characteristics  of  his  lime,  as 
well  as  the  circumstances  of  his  life  and  training.  First  of 
all.  we  note  the  sordidness  of  his  time — the  snobbishness,  if 
you  choose,  of  a  period  characterized  more  by  a  spirit  of 
money-cettiog  and  practical  prosperity  than  by  deeper  spir- 
itual yearnings.  It  was  a  period  of  cold  science,  the  ulti- 
mate tendency  of  which  was  to  breed  discontent  and  unb«- 
lieft  not  only  respecting  the  established  tenets  of  a  past 
wedded  to  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  revealed  word  of 
Godt  but  even  regarding  the  very  existence  and  reality  of 
the  God  of  our  being-  It  was  a  period,  too,  of  political  ref- 
ormation and  revolution,  the  outcome  of  which  was  to  shat- 
ter many  social  distinctions  of  long  standing,  and  to  place  all 
men  upon  a  more  equal  footing — a  settlement,  indeed,  upon 
the  common  people  of  the  responsibility  of  self-governnient, 


and  thereby  offering  unprecedented  opportunity  foi*  the  pro- 
duction of  snphs. 

All  these  things  appealed  to  a  man  of  keen  insight  and 
naturally  satirical  mind  like  Thackeray,  as  deserving  of 
an  uncoveriag  and  exposing  to  the  view  of  the  world. 
He  saw  the  hollowness  and  pretense  of  the  outside  show, 
and.  like  a  true  knight,  took  up  his  lance  and  boldly  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack.  "Such  people  there  are,"  he  writes 
in  ** Vanity  Fgir,"  "living  and  flourishing  in  the  world — 
faithless,  hopeless,  charitiless;  let  us  have  at  them,  dear 
friends,  with  might  and  main.  Some  there  are,  and  very 
successful,  too,  mere  quacks  and  fools;  and  it  was  to  com- 
bat such  as  these,  no  doubt,  that  laughter  was  made."  Here 
We  have  the  clue  to  his  satirical  view  of  life.  There  is  a 
deeper  current  of  serious  purpose  ever  flowing  under  the 
surface  bubbles  of  his  humor  and  satire.  We  can  imagine 
that  Thackeray  never  wrote  a  line  without  weighing  the  ef- 
fect of  his  words  upon  the  impression  of  the  whole.  He 
could  not  paint  a  scene,  he  could  not  imagine  a  conversa- 
tion, he  could  not  depict  a  character  without  first  laying  out 
a  definite  plan  for  final  effect  and  without  first  satisfying 
himself  as  to  the  ratson  d'itre.  Lord  Houghton  (Monckton 
Milnes)  wrote  in  Cornhill  Magaziiis  at  the  time  of  Thack- 
eray's death: 

O  gentle  censor  ol  our  age, 

Prime  master  d£  our  umpEer  tongue, 
Whose  word  of  wit  and  generouB  page 

Wtre  never  wroth  except  with  wrong. 

All  agree  that  Thackeray  was  the  censor  of  his  age,  and 
many  there  are  who  will  agree  to  place  the  adjective  *'  gen- 
tle "  before  the  title.  But  he  has  been  called  more  than  a 
gentle  censor;  he  has  been  called  a  cynic.  Most  assuredly 
he  was  no  cynic  in  his  life.  Man  has  rarely  seen  a  life  more 
full  of  gentleness,  compassion,  tenderness,  charity.  It  was 
his  daily  existence  lo  bring  happiness  to  those  around  him, 
to  give  aid  to  some  poor  struggling  brother.  Dr.  A.  Conan 
Doyle,  in  treating  of  the  blessedness  of  a  smile,  by  way  of 
29 
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illustration,  has  this  to  say:  "1  remember  in  my  i;arlie3t 
childhood  a  man  of  giant  frame  who  used  to  visit  our  house. 
He  was  broad  of  shoulder  and  deep  of  chest;  fits  head  was 
massive,  his  hands  were  big,  and  he  cou!d  just  squeeze 
through  the  door  of  our  home.  I  remember  he  used  to  trot 
me  on  his  knee,  and  his  face  always  fascinated  my  gaze,  be-- 
cau^e  it  was  always  a  smiling  face,  a  face  that  attracted  ev-j 
ery  one  as  a  light  attracts  our  gaze  on  a  dark  night.  Thia! 
man  was  William  Makepeace  Thackeray.'* 

As  we  look  back  upon  the  man  in  imagination,  we  see  an^ 
enormous  amount  of  genuine  aoul  hovering  about  him.  W* 
feel  when  we  read  his  pages  that  the  irrepressible  voice  of 
genius  speaks  with  an  authority'  which  brooks  no  opposition. 
Suffused  over  his  large  frame*  and  especially  over  his  round, 
flattened,  spectacled  face  is  a  genial  good  humor  which  bids 
us  come  near  and  be  among  his  friends.  He  lakes  us  by  the 
handf  and  tells  us  to  stand  by  his  side  and  watch  him  lash 
the  snobs,  who  are  not  ourselves,  of  course.  We  feel  that 
by  the  supreme  loftinegs  of  his  intellect  he  becomes  a  litera- 
ry parent  to  the  world — one  of  Carlyle's  heroes,  in  a  literanr' 
sense,  of  course — who  is  made  to  teach  and  lead  the  world, 
and  whom  we  must  set  apart  for  worship  and  obedience,  and 
whose  parental  right  il  is  to  chastise  earth's  wayward  chil* 
dren. 

With  the  exception  of  '*  Henry  Esmond"  all  of  Thack-| 
eray's  novels  may  be  placed  under  the  general  title  of  "Vanitv 
Fair."     In  fact,  '*  Vanity  Fair "^  is  unquestionably  the  great-' 
est  of  his  books.     The  others,   with  the  single   exception 
named  above,  are  but  the  fuller  development  of  the  princi-i 
pies,  metliods,  and  thoughts  laid  down  in  the  first  great  work.  [ 
'•  Henry  Esmond  "  is  a  great  book  in  ils  way,  but  it  is  a  /tfwrj 
deforce^  and  while  it  is  an  almost  marvelous  performance  \xA 
the  reproduction  of  the  literary  style  and  spirit  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  and  in  its  unique  historical  setting,  it  does  not, 
to  ray  mind,  represent  the  best  of  Thackeray's  atj'le  and4 
spirit.      The    realm    of    his   greatest    strength    was    Vanitv 
Fair,     lie  stood  upon  an  eminence,  and  watched  the  pro-. 
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cession  pass.  There  appeared  to  his  view  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent  representatives  of  both  sexes,  and  vatitty  was  writ- 
ten ici  more  or  less  deeply  graven  lines  upon  every  brow. 

He  not  only  gives  us  a  minute  history  of  the  doings  and  say- 
ings of  this  crowd  as  it  passes;  but  in  addition  he  puts  for- 
ward his  own  estimate  of  their  characters,  and  teUs  us  juat 
what  he  thinks  of  each  member  of  the  company.  The  moat 
palpable  fact  before  us,  when  he  stands  off  to  take  a  general 
view  of  the  comedy  and  tragedy  of  life  as  it  appears  on  the 
boards  of  this  Vanity  Fair,  is  the  all-pervasive  presence 
of  the  manager.  We  have  good,  live  people  on  the  stage; 
we  hear  thern  speak  and  see  them  move,  and  the^'  speak  in 
their  own  voices  and  move  with  their  ow^n  powers  of  loco- 
motion— never  in  the  ventriloquized  voice  of  the  manager, 
nor  with  his  powers — but  still  we  feel  the  effect  of  his  pres- 
ence, the  influence  of  his  sympathies,  and  the  impress  of  his 
thoughts.  Thackeray  permeates  his  works.  If  we  read  the 
novels,  we  know  the  man  as  from  his  own  autobiography. 
We  know  what  he  feels,  we  know  what  he  ihinks,  we  know 
the  things  that  he  loves,  we  know  the  things  that  he  hates, 
we  know  his  mental  characteristics,  we  know  his  sympatliies, 
we  know  his  antipathies,  we  know  his  heart.  It  is  useless  to 
begin  a  catalogue  of  what  he  thinks  and  feels,  for  his  intel- 
lect and  heart  are  so  full  and  their  expression  so  complete 
that  the  task  becomes  at  once  almost  impossible  in  its  stupen- 
dousness.  We  can  only  reach  an  approximate  estimate  of  de- 
tached characteristics  of  the  great  whole. 

Perhaps  in  all  the  history  of  literature  no  novelist  has 
come  down  from  his  platform  and  talked  face  to  face  with 
the  readtr  so  persistently  and  so  personally  as  Thackeray 
does^  In  an  artist  less  skillful  we  should  condemn  this  fa- 
miliarity and  proclaim  the  author  a  self -conceited*  self- 
vaunting  bore;  but  somehow,  when  we  read  Thackeray*s 
works  we  are  drawn,  as  by  a  powerful  magnet,  to  the  very 
personality  of  the  man,  and  are  charmed  listeners  to  his 
every  word  of  personal  confidence.  This  personal  element 
in  literature*  and  especially  in  novels*  has  been  loudly  con- 
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demned  by  some  critics,  but  not  all  readers  are  wnHng  lo 
lose  the  personalities — the  Burnses,  Goldsmiths,  Fteldings, 
Hawthornes,  Johnsons*  and  TennySons— from  our  literature. 
What  a  wonderful  range  these  personal  aaides  from  the  man- 
ag-er  of  the  plays  cover  I  Here  is  a  bit  of  moralizing:  there 
a  solid  chunk  of  philosophy;  now  a  touch  of  pathos  and 
serttiment,  or  even  of  sentimentality;  and,  agaiti,  a  sting  of 
waspish  satire*  with  the  poison  quickly  deadened  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  soothing  balm  of  love  from  his  own  tender 
heart.  It  is  sometimes  a  question  as  to  which  is  to  be  ad- 
mired most,  the  artist  whose  deft  hand  so  vividly  portra^'s 
the  comedy  and  tragedy  of  life  on  his  broad  canvas;  the 
moralist  who  proclaims  with  a  simple  faith  the  Chnstiait 
ideal;  the  philosopher  who  gives  so  much  of  the  practical 
wisdom  of  everyday  living  and  Striving;  the  sfitirist  who  so 
persistently  and  kindly  teHls  the  world  of  its  foibles*  laugh- 
ing them  to  scorn  with  his  inimitable  humor;  or  the  good, 
kind-hearted  man  behind  it  all. 

Above  all,  we  feel  that  we  can  safely  ptit  ourselves  under 
the  guidance  of  so  powerful  an  intellect.  We  know,  as  by 
intuition,  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  gigantic  mind. 
The  great,  tall  figure  and  broad  face  of  the  man  looms  be- 
fore us  while  his  giant  brain  is  turning  out,  for  our  enter- 
tainment, products  among  the  best  in  the  world's  prose  lit- 
erature. There  is  a  firmness  of  conviction,  a  precision  of 
judgment,  a  dignity  of  expression,  a  restraint  of  enthusiasm, 
a  mildness,  a  mellowness,  a  simplicity  of  style,  that  adds  a 
hundredfold  to  the  power  and  impress  of  every  word  he 
says.  CrilicB  have  generally  placed  George  Eliot  in  the 
first  place  among  intellectual  novelists;  but  I  doubt  not,  if 
the  comparison  were  made,  and  pure  intellectuality,  not 
astuteness  of  paj'chological  analysis — if  broad,  clear  tliink- 
ingj  and  not  abstruse  and  hair-splitting  distinctions  of  char- 
acter, motives,  and  internal  questionings — were  the  test, 
Thackeray  would  stand  the  peer,  if  not  the  superior,  of 
George  Eliot,  even  in  her  vantage  plane  of  intellectuality. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  with  the  strong  leverage  o£  his 
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intellect,  and  with  his  own  tender^  sympathizing  heart  as  a 
fulcrum,  Thackeray  has  wrought  so  powerfully  on  the  hu- 
man heart.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  he  under- 
stood and  portrayed  the  human  heart  as  no  other  writer  in 
our  literature,  who  used  prose  as  the  vehicle  of  his  thought, 
has  done.  Let  one  but  recall  a  tist  of  characters  from  any 
of  his  novels*  and  consider  for  a  moment  not  the  personal- 
ity nor  intellectuality  but  the  feelings  and  sentiments,  the 
hearts.  Is  there  one  in  any  group  that  is  altogether  heart- 
less? Is  there  one  whose  character  and  feelings  you  do  not 
know  as  you  know  the  characters  and  hearts  of  your  most 
intimate  friends?  Is  it  not  indeed  a  marvelous  gift  to  be 
able  thus  to  lay  bare  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men  and 
women?  Thackeray  may  even  be  compared  with  Shake- 
speare in  this  respect,  allowing  always  for  the  superior 
genius  of  Shakespeare,  and  for  the  advantage  of  poetry  over 
prose  in  the  expression  of  the  feelings,  He  enters  into  the 
very  spirit  and  being  of  his  characters;  he  sees  the  world 
through  their  eyes,  thinks  with  their  brains.,  feels  with  their 
hearts.  He  has  that  power  of  feeling  as  another  feels,  with- 
out throwing  his  own  personality  into  the  balance.  This 
very  excellence  of  his  genius  has  led  superficial  readers  to 
look  upon  Thackeray  as  a  cynic,,  and  some  have  even  been 
led  to  consider  him  a  scoundrel  in  heart,  if  not  in  deed, 
upon  the  puerile  hypothesis  that  a  man  must  be  a  scoundrel 
himself  to  know  so  much  about  a  scoundrel's  thoughts  and 
feelings.  One  might  as  well  call  Shakespeare  a  villain  of 
deepest  dye  because  he  evolved  an  lago  from  his  inner  con- 
sciousness. 

If  there  is  an  explanation  of  this  power  in  Thackeray's 
case,  it  is  evidently  to  be  found  in  one  word — sympathy. 
This  was  the  key  with  which  he  unlocked  other  hearts.  All 
through  his  biography  we  find  instances  of  his  intense  sym- 
pathy for  others,  both  in  their  sorrows  and  their  joys.  He 
was  a  lover  of  mankind,  but  he  felt  that  he  was  bound  to 
tell  the  truth.  The  kest-known  selection  in  this  connection, 
and  the  best  self-vindication  and  vindication  of  purpose  to 
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be  found  in  alt  his  works,  is  at  the  end  of  Chapter  VIII.  of 
"Vanity  Fair:  " 

BuCm^  kind  reader  will  plense  to  remember  that  this  hUtarv  hac  "  \'an- 
Ity  Fair"  lor  a  title,  and  thnt  Vanttv  Fnir  is  u  very  vain,  wicked,  (ooliKh 
place,  fyll  of  all  sorU  of  hurobugs  ajui  fiilBeneescs  anj  preienic*-  And, 
while  the  marnlisC  who  is  holding  forth  on  the  cover  (an  accurate  portnill 
of  vour  humble  ecrvant)  profe^s-es  to  wear  neither  gown  nor  bands,  but 
only  the  very  Eatne  long-eared  livery  in  which  his  congregation  is  arraytd, 
ycL,  look  you,  one  ib  bound  Ld  bpeak  the  truUi  titi  far  as  one  knows  It,  wheth- 
er one  niounU  a  csp  And  b«IU  or  a  $hov«l  tint;  .ind  B  deal  of  dUagreeable 
matter  must  come  out  in  the  course  of  such  an  undertaking.  .  .  .  And» 
as  we  bring  Our  characters  forwacd,  I  will  a«k  LeAve,  as  a  m&ti  And  a  brolh- 
cr,  not  only  to  introduce  thi^ni,  but  occasionally  u>  step  down  from  the  plat- 
form and  talk  about  them;  if  thvy  are  good  and  kindly,  to  love  them  and 
shake  Xhein  by  the  hand;  If  they  are  silly,  to  laugh  at  them  confidenliqily 
In  the  reader's  sleeve;  if  they  are  wicked  and  heartless^  to  abuse  them  in 
the  gtrongeiit  terms  which  politcnc&fi  admits  of.  Otherwise  ytfv  might 
fancy  Lliat  it  was  1  who  was  sneering  at  tike  practice  of  devotion,  which 
Mise  Sharp  fmdft  so  rtdiculou^i  that  it  was  I  who  laughed  good  huntoredlj 
at  the  reeling  old  SiienuB  of  a  baronet;  wherens  the  laughter  comes  from 
ontr  who  has  no  reverence  except  for  prosperity,  and  no  eye  for  anything 
beyond  fiucces«. 

With  such  an  explanation  "before  one,  given,  as  it  is,  with 
all  the  charm  of  a  frank  personal  confidence,  the  wonder  is 
that  any  reader  could  call  Thackeray  a  cynic. 

But  if  Thackera}'- was  no  cynic,  he  was  a  satirist.  He  was 
not  a  bitter  hater  of  tnankind,  as  the  first  term  would  imply, 
but  a  natural  censor  of  whiit  he  saw  to  he  the  faults  and  frailties 
of  his  brothers.  Who  can  doubt  that  Thackeray  loved  man- 
kind V  Who  can  doubt  that  he  pitied  humanity,  of  which  he 
himself  was  a  parl^  and  yearned  to  help  his  fallen  brother 
just  as  he  would  have  desired  another  to  help  him?  You 
may  not  ag^ree  with  his  method  of  helping,  of  correcting,  of 
uplifting  his  fellows;  but  you  surely  cannot  impute  to  hira 
the  charge  that  he  bore  malice  and  bitterness  in  that  big, 
loving  heart  of  his  toward  his  brothers  in  the  flesh.  Thai 
he  made  mistakes  no  one  will  deny.  We  can  even  see  that 
he  blamed  others  for  faults  with  which  he  was  himself 
chargeable;  but  he  looked  upon  himself  as  a  teacher — -yea, 
even  aa  a  preacher,  for  he  called  himself  always  a  **week- 
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day  preacher,"'  whose  duty  it  was  to  uncover  the  foibles  of 
his  daj*,  to  chase  into  their  retreats  flimsy  sham  and  pretense 
and  vauntinfj  vulgarity  and  meanness  in  all  its  forms. 

You  will  recall  the  passage  quoted  above,  showing  Thack- 
eray's love  for  truth.  lie  did  not  care  to  tell  a  story  which, 
even  if  possible,  was  in  the  least  improbable.  We  do  not 
read  his  books  for  the  romance  that  is  in  them;  we  read 
them  for  the  truth,  the  life  that  is  there.  Did  you  ever 
doubt  that  any  character  in  any  boolt  of  Thackeray's  would 
have  done  or  talked  differently'  in  real  life?  When  you  have 
once  formed  the  correct  idea  of  the  character  as  the  artist 
wished  you  to  see  it,  have  you  ever  doubted  that  such  a 
character  exisla  in  duplicate  a  hundred  times  over,  even 
within  the  scope  of  your  own  acquaintance?  And,  again,  I 
would  ask,  have  you  ever  noticed  any  character  repeated? 
Can  you  find  one  hero  type  and  trace  the  features  under 
twenty  difterent  names,  as  you  can  of  Byron's  puppets ^-^  If 
not,  then  we  are  to  pronounce  Thackeray  great  in  that  he 
has  told  the  truth,  great  in  the  reality  of  his  creations, 
great  in  the  portrayal  of  human  nature.  There  is  always 
something  startling,  bizarrci  abnormal  in  Dickens'  charac- 
ters. It  is  a  trick  to  impress  the  personality  upon  us.  In 
Thackeray  we  find  no  set  phrase  like  "Little  Joe,  al'aw's  a 
movin'  on;"  no  Sxnike,  with  his  clammy  hand;  no  one-eyed 
Squeers,  no  horrible  Barnaby  Rudge,  no  "  Barkis  is  wil- 
lin'."  When  we  stop  to  think  of  all  this  seriously,  it  is  not 
true  to  life;  it  is  abnormal;  it  is  purely  literary  trickery,  and 
we  are  almost  ashamed  of  being  so  deceived  in  these  untruth- 
ful portrayals.  It  is  altogether  different  with  Thackeray's 
characters.  Somehow  we  become  almost  unconsciously  in- 
timate with  them.  They  are  impressed  upon  us  gradually, 
and  we  feel  that  they  are  real  human  beings,  talking  and 
acting  before  us  on  the  printed  page  as  we  hear  and  see  men 
and  women  talking  and  acting  before  us  in  everyday  life. 

Thackeray  lived  with  these  people  of  his  fancy;  they 
were  his  constant  companions;  he  talked  with  them  in  the 
privacy  of  his  inner  consciousness;  he  studied  their  lives 
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and  characterst  not  as  if  he  were  their  creator,  but  merely 
as  their  biographer.  He  asserted  that  when  once  he  had 
brought  his  men  and  women  to  life,  they  led  him,  and  he 
but  followed,  transferring  their  history  to  the  paper  as  they 
revealed  it  to  hitn.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  writing 
*'The  Newcomes,*'  some  friend  asked  him  if  he  had  had  a 
good  night's  rest.  He  answered;  "How  could  I»  with  Col. 
Newcome  making  a  fool  of  htmselt,  as  he  has  done?" 
"But  why  did  you  let  him?"  "O,  it  was  in  him.  He 
must."  Another  instance  of  his  intense  sj'rapathy  for  his 
characters  was  wlien  he  was  brin^jing  this  story  to  an  end, 
and  his  daughter  Annie  was  writing  at  his  dictation.  At 
the  verj-  last  he  took  the  pen  in  his  own  hand,  and  sent  the 
girl  away.  Then  he  told,  with  a  long  dash,  all  the  agony 
that  was  in  his  Own  soul  when  that  good  friend  of  his  and 
oura  answered  ^'Adsupt  "  to  the  last  great  roll  call.  Again, 
we  remember  that  he  confessed  to  blubbering"  over  the  death 
of  Helen  Pendennis.  If  his  characters  moved  him  in  this 
way^  no  wonder  they  aft'ect  us  so  powerfully  I 

Thackeray's  idea  of  humor  was  that  it  shouM  always  be 
charitable.  He  defined  humor  as  "wit  and  love/*  and  add- 
ed: "I  am  sure,  at  any  ratCi  that  the  best  humor  is  that 
wliich  contains  most  humanity,  that  which  is  flavored 
throughout  with  tenderness  and  kindness."  He  did  not 
think  it  was  necessary  for  a  writer  to  be  always  declaring 
this  love,  any  more  than  a  father  should  be  ahvays  caressing 
his  wife  and  children  to  show  his  affection.  This  certainly 
shows  Thackeray's  own  idea  of  his  fun-making.  He 
laughed  at  the  world  because  he  saw  the  humorous  side  of 
life,  not  because  he  hated  mankind  on  account  of  its  weak- 
ness and  its  erring.  He  is  no  Dean  Swift,  with  bitter  cyn- 
icism; he  is  no  Pope,  with  a  biting  satire  which  lacks  the  sof- 
tening influence  of  charity;  he  is  no  Congreve,  with  lack  of 
feeling  and  charity  toward  the  ordinary  mortals  which  figure 
in  his  humorous  productions ;  but  he  is  a  warm-hearted  Eng- 
lishman, who  loved  his  fellows  and  laughed  in  their  faces 
with  all  good  humor  and  kindness.  L.  W.  Paynb,  Ja. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  READING. 

It  is  the  pleasure,  and  not  the  profit,  spiritual  or  temporal, 
of  reading  which  most  requires  to  be  preached  to  the  ordina- 
ry reader.  All  such  pleasure  ministers  to  the  development 
of  much  that  is  best  in  us,  mental  and  moral,  and  the  charm 
is  broken  and  the  object  lost  if  the  remote  consequence  of 
profit  is  consciously  pursued  to  the  exclusion  o£  the  imme- 
diate end  of  enjoyment.  To  the  ordinary  reader,  with  or- 
dinary capacity  and  leisure,  reading  is,  or  ought  to  be,  not 
a  business,  but  a  means  of  pleasing  himself  by  an  honest  di- 
version. It  is  not  every  one  who  is  fitted  by  nature  or  incli- 
nation for  a  definite  course  of  reading,  or,  indeed^  for  seri- 
ous reading  in  any  sense.  The  habit  and  power  of  reading 
with  reflection,  comprehension,  and  memory  all  alert  and 
awake  do  not  come  by  nature  to  us  any  more  than  many  other 
sovereign  virtues.  We  must  have  reading  for  recreation  and 
amusement,  as  well  as  reading  for  instruction  and  business. 
One  is  agreeable,  the  other  useful;  and  the  human  mind  re- 
quires both-  It  indicates  rather  a  practical  than  a  philosoph- 
ical way  of  thinking  when  we  place  the  agreeable  and  useful 
in  opposition  to  each  other,  and  look  upon  one  with  a  kind 
of  contempt  as  compared  with  the  other. 

Presuming  that  by  the  agi'eeable  is  meant  nothing  that  vi- 
olates law  and  duty  and  sound  moral  sentiment,  but  that  which 
simply  aims  rather  to  produce  delight  than  conviction,  then 
reading  as  a  mere  relaxation  of  the  mind  is  in  reality  a  most 
desirable  and  a  not  too  common  form  of  mental  appetite. 
Of  most  persons  it  is  wrong  to  demand  that  they  should  read 
"to  weigh  and  consider,"  or  read  "with  method  and  to  an 
end,"  for  self-improVement  or  material  reward.  If  we  must 
concern  ourselves  with  reading  only  what  is  important,  and 
not  waste  our  time  upon  what  is  insignificant,  who  shall  de- 
termine the  marks  by  which  we  shall  recognize  these  differ- 
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ences?  Reading,  which  is  as  light  as  uhaff  to  ooe,  may  be 
as  weighty  as  grain  to  another.  The  very  sight  of  Locke  or 
Adam  Smith  would  compel  some  persons  to  draw  their  hands 
across  their  heads  iron]  shter  weariness,  while  to  others  they 
may  be  wellsprings  of  pure  delight.  Is  the  reading  that 
gives  pleasure,  and  so  furnishes  the  whole  intellectual  life  to 
numbers  of  people,  to  be  discouraged  because  the  matter  it 
represents  is  insignificant?  Or  is  it  to  be  condemned  because 
it  stirs  no  depths  and  leaves  nothing  behind  but,  as  is  alleged, 
an  "  impotent  voracity  for  noveltj^  and  desultorj'  informa- 
tion? "  We  wish  to  dissent  emphatically  from  the  view  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke  that,  "he  who  fails  to  read  with  discern- 
ment will  not  be  able  to  think,  without  which  it  is  impertinent 
to  read/'  and  the  opinion  of  James  Russell  Lowell  that  mis- 
cellaneous reading,  '*  except  for  conscious  pastime  hebetates 
the  brain  and  slackens  the  bowstring  of  the  will,  cominuni- 
cating  as  little  intelligence  as  the  messages  that  run  along 
the  telegraph  wire  do  to  the  birds  that  perch  on  it.'*  We 
prefer  the  contention  that  any  method  of  reading  is  better 
than  no  habit  of  reading  at  all. 

It  is  a  subject  of  astonishment  that,  instead  of  expanding 
to  the  utmost  the  employment  of  this  pleasure-giving  faculty, 
many  persons  set  themselves  to  Work  to  limit  its  exercise  by 
all  kinds  of  arbitrary  rules  and  regulations.  It  is  a  strange 
aberration  that  makes  us  criticise  persons  for  having  sources 
of  enjoyment  in  which  we  cannot  share,  and  pursue  with  in- 
tolerant interference  and  unsparing  derision  all  deviations 
from  our  own  self-imposed  standards.  Some  critics  go  so 
far  as  to  assert  that  the  gratification  of  the  imagination  is  an 
object  too  trifling  and  insignificant  for  the  employment  of 
advanced  reason,  and  that  the  allurements  of  reading  should 
be  used  only  to  entice  us  to  knowledge,  and  that  it  must  be 
useful  knowledge,  meaning  thereby  usually  that  it  must  enable 
one  to  get  on  in  one's  business  or  profession.  Btit  even  if 
they  mean  something  higher  than  this — even  if  they  mean  thai 
knowledge  to  be  worth  anything  must  subserve,  ultimately 
if  not  immediately,  the  material  or  spiritual  instincts  of  man* 
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kind — the  doctrine  is  one  which  should  be  energetically  re- 
pudiated. It  is  an  equally  pernicious  maxim  that  the  knowl- 
edge gathered  from  reading,  freed  from  any  persevering 
labor  or  exacting  reflection,  is  worse  than  no  knowledge  at 
all.  Soulhey  tells  us  that  in  his  walk  one  stormy  day  he 
met  an  old  woman,  to  whom  he  made  the  rather  obvious  re- 
mark that  it  was  dreadful  weather.  She  answered  philo' 
sophically  that,  in  her  opinion,  "  any  weather  is  better  than 
none."  We  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  any  knowl- 
edge is  better  than  none.  A  tittle  knowledge  is  aU  that  on 
most  subjects  any  of  us  can  hope  to  attain,  and  as  a  source, 
not  of  worldly  profit,  but  of  personal  pleasure,  it  may  be  of 
infinite  value  to  its  possessor.  There  is  a  charm  in  desultorj^ 
and  miscellaneous  reading,  and  it  does  not  necessarily  tend 
to  enervate  the  mind,  destroy  masculine  thinking,  and  '"close 
it  against  what  is  spiritually  sustaining." 

A  habit  of  diffusive  reading  introduces  the  mind  to  a  great 
variety  of  intellectual  habits,  and  becomes  a  source  of  lib- 
erality by  enabling  one  to  sympathize  with  the  opinions  of 
Others,  In  opening  a  wide  sphere  of  satisfaction  and  pleas- 
ure to  the  mind  there  is  no  discredit  of  its  highest  energies 
or  impairment  of  its  noblest  powers. 

We  should  adjust  our  reading  not  only  to  our  time  and  in- 
clination; but,  whether  the  amount  be  large  or  small,  It  should 
be  varied  in  its  kind.  The  mind  is  not  only  relieved,  but 
more  stimulated  and  enriched  by  roaming  at  large  in  the 
fields  of  literature  than  if  confined  too  long  and  too  closely  to 
any  single  spot.  The  flesh  of  animals  that  feed  excursively 
is  admitted  to  have  a  higher  flavor  than  that  of  those  cooped 
up.  May  there  not  be  the  same  difference  between  those 
who  read  as  their  taste  prompts  and  those  who  are  confined 
to  stated  tasks?  We  may,  in  fact,  apply  to  reading  Lord 
Brougham's  wise  saw  on  education,  and  say  that  "it  is  well 
to  read  everything  of  something,  and  something  of  every- 
thing.'^' In  this  way  we  can  ascertain  the  bent  of  our  own 
tastes.  We  may  read  whatever  our  immediate  inclination 
prompts. 
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••  £xaiiiin«  bow  vour  humor  u  inclined. 
And  which  the  ruHog  pasrion  vf  roor  miod. 
Then  leck  a  writer  who  jrour  wav  does  bend. 
And  choo«e  sn  author  a&  jrou  chootc  a  friead.' 

The  best  method  of  guarding  against  the  danger  of  read- 
ing what  is  useless  is  to  read  on]y  wliat  is  interestiDg,  adopt- 
ing the  plan  of  Montaigne,  "  ii  one  book,  does  not  please  me, 
1  take  another."  For  it  is  a  general  rule,  though  not  a 
universal  one,  that  we  protit  little  by  that  reading  which  we 
do  not  enjoy.  Tranio,  in  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew»" 
gives  much  the  same  advice  to  his  master,  Lucenlio : 

No  profit  growt  where  U  no  ptea«ur«  ta.'«a: 
In  brief,  tir,  suidv  what  vou  moat  aSecL 

Above  all  things^  signpost  reading  is  to  be  avoideid;  that 
is,  securing  from  some  adviser  a  Ustof  books,  mapping  out  a 
scheme  of  study*  which  is  to  be  conscientiously  pursued  with 
a  definite  alcn  and  fixed  expectation.  Such  reading  is  usually 
done  with  an  obstinate  endeavor  and  painful  expenditure  of 
mental  perspiration,  until  it  cramps  the  understanding, 
chokes  the  imagination,  and  stupefies  and  darkens  the  tnind' 
It  is  worse  than  no  food  at  all,  for  it  takes  away  appetite  aod 
affords  no  more  nourishment  than  the  Tartars  found  in  the 
books  they  used  to  eat,  believing  they  could  inwardl3-  dige 
their  contents. 

The  central  good  of  reading  is  often  desiroj'ed  by  mechan- 
ical and  harshly  intellectualtzed  study.  He  has  only  haU 
learned  the  art  of  reading  who  has  not  added  to  it  the  even 
more  refined  accomplishment  of  skipping  and  skimming ;  and 
the  first  step  has  hardly  been  taken  in  the  direction  of  making 
reading  a  pleasure  until  interest  in  the  subject,  and  not  a 
desire  to  complete  an  appointed  task,  is  the  prevailing  mo- 
tive of  the  reader.  Dr.  Johnson,  being  asked  it  he  had  read^^ 
a  new  book  that  was  being  much  admired,  gave  the  repIy:^H 


'*  I  have  looked  into  it. 
through?"  returned  the 


'     "What?  have  you  not  read  it 
inquirer.     Dr-  Johnson,  offended 


at  being  pressed  to  own  his  cursorj^  mode  of  reading,  tartly 
retorted:   "No!  sir,  do  you  read  books  through?"     Lord 
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Bacon's  dictum  is  well  known:  "Some  books  are  to  be 
tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed 
and  digested — that  is,  some  books  are  to  be  read  only  in 
pans,  others  to  be  read  but  not  curiously,  and  some  few  to 
be  read  wholly  and  with  diligence  and  attention  ;  and  some 
may  be  read  by  deputy."  Oi  by  far  the  larger  number  of 
current  books  it  may  be  said  k  is  probably  better  to  read 
them  quickly,  dwelling  only  on  the  best  and  most  important 
passages. 

There  was  a  time  when  reading  constituted  a  world  of  its 
own,  and  when  that  world  and  the  world  of  men  were  as 
"kingdoms  in  oppugoancy,"  To  be  a  man  of  reading  was 
then  looked  upon  almost  as  a  monastic  vocation.  As  late  as 
1778  referring  to  the  general  diiifusion  of  knowledge.  Dr. 
Johnson  cited  in  proof  thereof  the  fact  that  "all  our  ladies 
now  read,  which  is  a  great  extension." 

But  the  cloistral  days  of  literature,  the  exclusive  privi- 
leges of  reading,  are  past.  Of  all  the  privileges  we  enjoy 
in  this  boasted  centur)',  there  is  none  perhaps  for  which  we 
ought  to  be  more  thankful  than  for  the  easy  access  to  books. 
The  multiplication  and  cheapening  of  books  have  brought 
the  pleasures  of  reading  to  every  man's  door,  until  "  a  room 
witJiouta  book"  well  deserves  the  characterization  of  Cicero, 
^'as  a  body  without  a  soul."  There  is  no  occasion  for  the 
alarm,  which  some  expressj  at  the  incessant  accumulation  of 
fresh  books.  Let  the  "cataract  of  printed  stuff,"  as  it  is 
contemptuously  designated^  flow  and  still  flow  until  the  cata- 
logues of  our  libraries  make  libraries  themselves.  Let  book- 
making  go  on  until  the  earth  seem  a  mere  standing  ground 
for  writers  and  priciters,  the  sea  ink,  and  the  sky  parchment. 

A  love  of  reading  has  a  most  ennobling  and  refining  ten- 
dency; it  is  a  love  which  does  not  require  justification, 
apology,  or  defense.  It  is  essentially  a  pleasure  which  is  not 
only  good  in  itself,  but  enhances  many  others.  By  extend- 
ing the  range  of  our  knowledge,  by  enlarging  our  powers  of 
sympathy  and  appreciation,  it  adds  incalculably  to  the  pleas- 
ures of  society,  to  the  pleasures  of  travel,  to  the  pleasures  of 
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art,  to  the  interest  we  take  in  the  variety  of  events  which 
form  the  great  world-drama  around  us.  The  love  oi  read- 
ing is  the  richest  and  the  happiest  gift  to  the  children  of 
men.  '*!£,"  declares  Sir  John  Herschel,  "Iwere  topraj-for 
a  taste  which  should  stand  me  in  stead  under  e\*erj^  variety' 
of  circumstance,  and  be  a  source  of  happiness  and  cheerful- 
ness to  me  through  life,  and  a  shield  against  its  ills,  however 
things  might  go  amiss,  and  the  world  frown  upon  me,  it 
would  be  a  taste  for  reading."  It  is  not  every  one  who 
could  say  with  Gibbon  that  he  would  not  exchange  his  love 
of  reading  for  all  the  wealth  of  the  Indies. 

Dogberry  may  justly  claim  that  reading  and  writing^  come 
by  nature,  yet  a  taste  in  them  may  be  cultivated,  although  it 
is  not  apt  to  be  done  on  rules  mechanically  applied-  Read- 
ing is  a  matter  of  the  emotions  as  much  as  of  the  intellect,  and 
there  can  be  no  scientific  methods  of  instruction.  The  taste 
18  not  produced  by  certain  definite  means*  which  may  be 
analyzed  and  measured  qualitatively  or  quantitatively,  just  as 
the  composition  and  effectiveness  of  drugs:  but  it  is  instinct 
with  its  own  laws,  which  it  carries  out  spontaneously,  cor- 
recting and  modifying,  rather  by  the  aid  of  a  natural  sense 
than  from  principles  formally  laid  down.  The  aim  of  everj* 
reader  should  be  lo  acquire  the  art  of  sympathy,  to  cultivate 
sensibility,  to  relax  intellectual  rigidity,  and  to  read  syinpa- 
thetically.  We  are  more  susceptible  to  the  vital  interpretation 
of  literature,  as  we  more  steadily  apprehend  that  our  high- 
est study  is  not  to  acquire  views  and  facts,  but  sensations^ 
Reading  will  render  us  more  of  itself  as  we  bring  to  it  more 
of  ourselves.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  philosopher  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  reading,  for  the  practice  need  be  bv 
no  means  a  study.  While  the  tastes  which  require  physical 
strength  pass  with  age,  that  for  reading  steadily  grows. 
It  is  illimitable  in  the  vistas  it  opens  i  it  is  one  of  the  most 
easily  satisfied,  as  one  of  the  cheapest,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  least  dependent  on  age»  seasons,  and  the  varying  con* 
ditions  of  life. 

There  are  readers  and  readers.     Some  read  to  thinks  to 
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rouse  the  mind  and  employ  the  judgment — these  are  few; 
some  read  to  write — these  are  common  ;  some  read  to  talk, 
following  the  advice  of  Burke  to  his  son,  diversifying  the 
matter  infinitely  in  their  minds  so  as  to  apply  it  to  every  occa- 
sion that  arises — these  form  the  majority  of  readers.  Some 
will  read  only  old  books,  while  others  will  read  only  new 
books^  Some  read  for  the  express  purpose  of  consuming 
time.  Some  have  two  distinct  sorts  of  readings:  one  to  en- 
joy and  one  to  work  by.  There  are  the  hard^  pragmatic 
readers*  and  the  sympathetic,  responsive  readers.  Some  are 
mercurial,  while  others  are  saturnine*  the  two  general  divi- 
sions under  which  Addison  classes  readers.  Some  read  that 
their  minds  may  sit  still  in  repose.  It  was  reading  of  this 
kind  Longfellow  must  have  appreciated  when  he  penned 
his  proem  to  "The  Waif:" 


Comt;,  read  lo  me  Bome  poem. 
Some  frlmple  snd  heartfelt  Isj', 

Thai  bhall  soothe  thie  reiilltis»  feeling, 
And  ban[eh  the  thoughu  of  day. 


Some  love  their  books  like  Lamb,  whose  affection  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  quiet  kiss  with  which  he  greeted  his  best- 
loved  volumes;  Or  like  Southey,  whom  Wordsworth,  on  a 
visit,  found  patting  his  books  affectionately  with  both  hands 
as  he  would  a  child.  Others  treat  their  books  as  some  peo- 
ple do  lords,  inform  themselves  of  their  titles,  and  then  boast 
of  an  intimate  acquaintance.  Sir  William  Hamilton  seemed 
able  "to  tear  the  entrails  from  hook  or  paper  by  a  glance, 
and  forever  to  retain  their  contents."  Lord  Macaulay  from 
youth  to  age  was  continuously  occupied  "gorging  and  en- 
feebling '*  his  intellect  by  the  unlimited  consumption  of  every 
species  of  literature,  from  the  masterpieces  of  the  age  of 
Pericles  to  the  latest  rubbish  from  the  circulating  library. 
Gibbon  considered  that  his  mind  grew  fastest  in  a  certain 
year  when  he  was  under  no  regular  teacher,  but  was  left  to 
**that  free  desultory  reading  which  was,"  as  he  tells  us, 
"the  employment  and  comfort  of  his  solitary  hours." 

All  of  us  have  some  peculiar  habits,  relishes,  and  tastes  in 
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Children  should  not  be  too  systematically  drilled  and  over- 
trained in  their  reading.  We  should  not  impose  upon  them 
too  fastidious  a  standard,  and  demand  that  all  they  read  must 
wear  the  clothes  in  fashion,  conform  to  the  courtesies  of 
life,  and  be  in  conventional  style;  that  they  must  remember 
to  be  right  and  good  and  wise,  rigidly  enforcing  ihe  rule  of 
Cato,  cum  bonis  ambttht^  as  to  their  books,  even  if  they  grow 
dull  and  irksome.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  erect  the  course  of 
reading  for  children  into  a  Draconian  moral  code.  They 
will  be  &ure  to  get  what  they  want : 

"What  we  are  free  to  do  we  slighc. 
What  IB  forbidden  viheU  the  appetite." 

And  are  we  not  doing  a  graver  wrong  to  the  morals  of  the 
young  by  driving  them  to  do  things  in  secret,  to  steal  that 
food  which  their  canstltutioo  craves^  and  which  under  prop- 
er guidance  might  be  made  wholesome? 

"To  readt  to  think,  to  love,  to  pray,  these  are  the  things 
that  make  us  happy."  and  they  are  necessarj'  to  the  daily 
progression  which  should  inevitably  attend  every  one  of  us. 
We  should  heed  the  admonition  of  Goethe:  '*One  ought 
every  day  at  least  to  read  a  good  book,  to  hear  a  little  song, 
to  see  a  fine  picture,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  to  speak  a  few 
reasonable  words."  Boyd  Winchester. 

:ici 


THE  HISTORICAL  ORIGIN  OF  SLAVERY.' 

Beneath  Ihe  burden  of  an  exhausting  system  of  cultiva- 
tion and  of  a  progressive  advance  to  lands  of  less  fertility, 
the  land  conditions  of  all  colonies  by  degrees  change.  They 
are  soon  removed  from  their  primitive  productive  state.  The 
productivity  of  the  soil,  indeed,  still  continue*  to  be  greats 
but  it  is  soon  leas  than  it  was  during  the  original  period  when 
first  cultivated.  So,  In  America,  we  find  an  acre  under  ex- 
tensive cultivation  yields  twenty-five  to  thirty  bushels  of 
wheat,  thirty-five  to  forty  bushels  of  oats,  and  forty  to  fifty 
bushels  of  hay.  The  seed  gives  an  eight  to  ten  fold  increase. 
The  meaning  of  these  figures  is  plain^  They  indicate  a 
greater  production  than  is  obtainable  with  the  same  capital 
in  Europe  at  the  present  time.  But  it  is  far  from  being 
equal  to  what  was  common  in  the  first  age  of  the  colonies. 

Now  the  economic  system  formed  on  the  ruins  of  collec- 
tive property  constantly  lends  to  become  incompatible  with 
the  diminishing  productivity  of  the  soil  under  cultivation. 
The  stimulus  of  private  property  increases  production.  But 
the  isolation  of  the  producer  tends  lo  impede  this  movement. 
Soon  a  lime  comes  at  which  the  system  is  in  contradiction 
with  the  demands  of  social  life.  Either  the  cultivator  does 
not  produce  enough  for  his  own  maintenance  or.  independ- 
ently of  this  fact,  there  is  not  enough  produced  to  support 
the  non-agrjcultural  class,  without  whose  existence  civil  so- 
ciety is  hardly  passible.  Therefore  at  this  point  arises  the 
oecessit}'  of  forming  a  new  type  of  association,  one  resting 
not  on  the  basis  of  collective  properly  which  limits  produc- 
tion, but  on  the  basis  of  private  properly,  But  if  the  dimin- 
ishing productivit}'  of  the  land  is  sufficient  to  bring  about  the 
necessity  of  a  system  of  collective  production,  it  is  yet  con- 

•A  fragment  of  the  ''Anal^sia  of  the  Theory  of  Capital"  by  Prof.  A, 
Loib,  of  the  Universttj  of  Pa.du:i,  tri.nglated,  with  the  author's  permisfiiorit 
bv  W.  LloyH  Bevan. 
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siderable  enough  to  exclude  the  association  of  voluntary  labor; 
for  the  existence  of  fertile  and  unlilled  soil  permits  the  free  la- 
borer to  occupy  it  on  his  own  account.  Hence  it  excludes 
also  the  forced  association  of  labor  based  on  the  wage  sys- 
tem. 

Thus  arises  an  increasing  contrast  between  the  demand 
and  supply  of  agricultural  products,  followed  by  a  series  of 
limitations  to  social  production.  These  conditions  finall}'^ 
become  intolerable  in  the  face  of  an  increasing  population. 
The  colonists  are  in  a  constant  state  of  anxiety  over  the  fate 
of  their  new  social  organization.  In  Virginia  the  utterly  miser- 
able conditions  of  production  necessitated  the  importation  of 
an  enormous  quantity  of  products.  The  British  government 
was  impelled  to  intrust  the  investigation  of  the  cause  of  the 
idleness  of  the  people  to  a  commission.  The  cause  was 
nothing  but  the  absence  of  the  association  of  labor.  So 
when  five  hundred  workingmen,  emigrants  from  Europe,  ar- 
rived in  the  colony,  they  were  greeted  with  great  joy.  It 
was  hoped  that  the  era  of  wages  would  commence;  that  in- 
dustry on  a  small  scale  and  the  isolation  of  the  producer 
would  soon  disappear.  But  these  hopes  were  vain.  Nature 
herself  had  not  conferred  on  these  five  hundred  men  the 
character  of  wage-earners.  The  free  land  of  Virginia 
changed  them  instantly  into  independent  tillers  of  the  soil. 
The  decay  of  the  colony  increased  with  their  advent.  Its 
future  was  regarded  now  as  desperate. 

But  an  incident  happened,  apparently  of  no  importance, 
which  actually  exerted  a  fundamental  influence  on  Ameri- 
can economic  history.  A  Dutch  negro  slave  ship,  driven  by 
scarcity  of  provisions,  in  1620,  put  into  the  James  river. 
The  colonists,  whose  one  cry  was,  "  Get  hold  of  laborers," 
received  this  gift  of  fortune  as  if  it  had  come  down  from 
hea\'en.  It  meant  the  acquisition  of  a  band  of  laborers  who 
would  remain  in  their  employ  despite  every  seduction  of- 
fered by  the  unoccupied  lands.  And  they  purchased  the 
slaves.     This  is  the  origin  of  American  slaverj'. 

From  this  time  on  begins  the  second  phase  of  the  colonies. 
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in  which  slavery  is  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  original  ec€>- 
nomic  system.  It  fulfills  its  historic  missioD  b}'  taking  the 
place  of  an  inadequate  and  backward  system  of  production. 
It  accelerates  the  progress  of  civilisation,  but  it  does  so  at 
the  cost  of  humanity.  With  the  institution  of  slaverj-  the 
causes  which  hindered  the  development  of  the  colony  came 
to  an  immediate  end.  The  isolation  ended,  and  with  it  end- 
ed industry  on  a  small  scale.  The  individual  producers  were 
no  longer  burdened  by  anxiety.  Virginia  sprang  into  new 
life,  and  with  her  America,  where  slavery  was  diffused.  m^Ae 
mar\'elouaIy  rapid  bounds. 

As  long  as  the  supply  of  slaves  was  not  yet  abundant,  an 
effort  was  made  to  reduce  the  small  proprietors  themselves 
into  slavery,  by  means  of  a  system  of  credit  not  verj*  unlike 
the  Latin  ncxum.  Accordingly,  we  read  in  a  report  on  the 
State  of  Virginia,  presented  to  the  Board  of  Trade  under 
Queen  Anne:  "Along  every  river  are  to  be  found  men,  who 
by  industry  and  traffic  acquire  farms.  These  individuals  take 
care  to  furnish  the  poor  with  goods  and  produce,  and  arc 
sure  of  making  them  their  debtors,  and  therefore  their  de- 
pendents." This  is  a  perfect  reproduction  of  the  Roman 
next. 

But  soon  slavery  in  America  took,  on  a  more  definite  and 
more  rigid  form.  The  first  statute  establishing  jilaven.-  in  the 
New  World  was  the  famous  code  of  Fundamentals  or  Body  of 
Liberties  of  Maasachusetls  Colony.  The  first  time  in  which 
the  sale  of  slaves  is  mentioned  in  Massachusetts  is  in  1637. 
Before  1631  it  had  been  laid  down  that  all  those  who  had 
committed  any  offense  should  be  sold  as  slaves,  until  their 
services  had  paid  the  fine  which  had  been  imposed  upon 
them,  and  that  criminals  should  be  slaves  for  life.  In 
1669  the  proprietors  of  Carolina,  dissatisfied  with  their  sys- 
tem of  production,  sanclioned  a  body  of  laws  compiled  bj* 
the  philosopher,  Locke.  It  established  the  most  degrading 
slavery,  since  the  ownership  of  a  negro  was  accorded  to 
every  free  man. 

Animated  by  an  insatiable  desire  for  laborers,  the  colonies 
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of  America  ordained  that  a  free  woman,  who  cohabited  with 
a  negro,  slave  or  free,  should  become  a  slave  for  seven 
yeara^  Who  does  not  see  here  a  recourse  to  legislation 
common  in  Europe  in  inediceval  and  in  Roman  timesV  In 
Mar3'land  the  free  negro  who  married  a  white  woman  be- 
came a  stave.  In  South  Carolina,  if  a  free  negro  harbored 
a  fugitive  slave,  even  if  his  wife  or  his  son,  he  became  a 
slave.  In  Georgia  a  colored  man  entering  the  State  had 
either  to  pay  one  hundred  dollars  or  become  a  slave  for  life. 
In  Virginia  all  emancipated  slaves  remaining  in  the  State  a 
year  again  became  slaves.  Some  vine-growers  from  Eu- 
rope, engaged  to  work  in  the  colony,  were  forced  to  work 
as  slaves  when  they  refused  to  adhere  to  their  contract. 
Finally,  the  laws  of  the  colony  prescribed  that  each  non- 
Christian  immigrant  should  become  a  slave  if  he  were  not 
baptized  as  soon  as  he  landed  there. 

Yet  it  was  not  legislation  which  instituted  slavery  in  the 
colonies;  it  only  sanctioned  existing  facts.  Sometimes  it 
made  the  process  more  intolerable.  The  State,  in  fact,  did 
not  hesitate  to  face  the  most  terrible  consequences  of  slavery. 
In  Massachusetts  the  fugitive  slave  was  to  be  caught  and  re- 
stored to  his  master.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Act  (November, 
1792)  gave  slave-owners  an  unlimited  right  to  pursue  fugi- 
tive slaves.  This  act  was  approved  unanimously  by  the  U. 
S.  Senate,  and  in  Congress  only  seven  votes  were  cast 
against  it.  In  1790  every  State  of  the  Union,  excepting 
Massachusetts  (which  was  the  first  to  abolish  slavery,  in 
17S1 ).  possessed  slaves,  and  in  those  States  where  they  were 
to  be  found  in  considerable  numbers  they  formed  the  great 
majority  of  the  population.  Not  only  were  they  engaged  in 
agriculture^  but  also  in  manufactures  and  in  commerce,  and 
as  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  they  were  divided  into  various 
familitf^  according  to  their  respective  occupations. 

In  the  island  of  San  Domingo  the  favorites  of  the  govern- 
ment received  immense  donations  of  land;  but  finding  them 
an  empty  honor,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  laborers,  they 
were  obliged  to  request  that  a  certain   number  of   natives 
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should  accompany  each  donation.  This  sj-stenit  called 
reparlimientos,  was  likewise  established  by  the  conquerors 
of  Mexico  and  Peru,  although  It  was  forbidden  by  the  Span- 
ish crown.  Even  the  negroes  of  Hayti,  who  took-  forcible 
possession  of  the  landed  property  by  killing  the  white 
owners*  and  on  that  account  were  at  no  expense  in  starting 
their  plantations,  perceived  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  an 
adequate  profit  out  of  them  without  slavery. 

In  Australia  recourse  was  had  to  a  method  not  less  extraor- 
dinary although  less  cruel.  This  was  the  convict  system. 
Those  condemned  to  be  deported  became  merchandise. 
Sometimes  gratuitously,  more  frequendy  for  a  money  pay- 
ment, they  were  handed  over  to  the  capitalist  who,  im- 
pelled by  the  scanty  supply  of  labor  which  wa$  ruining  him, 
emplo^'ed  the  con\'icls  in  the  work  of  production.  We  shall 
not  delay  the  reader  with  the  curious  but  far  irom  edifying 
consequences  of  the  system  which  turned  European  crime 
into  a  factor  of  Australian  production.  We  will  only  say 
that  the  least  offensive  consequence  was  the  unlimited  com- 
petition which  raged  among  the  capitalist  class.  Thej' 
fought  amoQg  themselves  for  these  profitable  outcasts  of  the 
mother  country,  and  so  intense  was  the  competition  that 
those  individuals  who  were  less  energetic  in  acquiring  con- 
victs were  finally  excluded  from  production.  We  can  eas^Uy 
understand  the  impulse  which  this  system  gave  to  the  con- 
centration of  Wealth.  It  was  accompanied  during  the  fifty- 
two  years  in  which  it  lasted  by  a  mass  of  abuses  and  wicked 
acts  of  violence.  Its  abolilion,  in  1832,  was  g'reeted  in  the 
colonies  by  a  generai  feehng  of  relief,  both  because  it  was 
intolerable  to  a  free  people,  and  because  it  was  rendered  un- 
necessary by  the  increasing  offer  of  paid  labor. 

This  rapid  and  general  organization  of  production  by 
slavery  proves  in  an  eloquent  manner  that  at  a  certain  stage 
of  development  "colonies  are  impossible  without  slavery." 
Hence  wherever  a  premature  abolition  of  slavery  took  place 
the  ruin  of  the  colony  was  inevitable.  This  was  true  in 
Hayti,  where,  after  freedom  was  given  to  the  slaves,  evcrv 
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Tcind  of  cultivation  demanding  the  association  of  labor  tell 
into  decay,  and  the  whole  system  of  production  \\'as  infected 
with  indolence.  The  same  thing  was  true  in  Guiana,  which 
slowly  perished  because  the  slave  trade  was  not  introduced. 
Moreover,  in  the  American  colonies  where  slaver}"  was  first 
abolished  it  became  impossible  to  lend  money  on  mortgage, 
because  the  value  of  the  land,  which  was  conditioned  by  the 
value  of  the  slaves,  was  immediately  reduced  to  nothing. 

But  where  we  can  study  in  its  most  precise  form  the  or- 
ganic necessity  of  slavery  is  in  the  history  of  Georgia.  The 
Scotch  Highlanders,  the  first  imraigrRnts  to  this  colony,  re- 
garded slavery  as  contrary  to  nature.  The  founders  of  the 
colony  made  exclusion  of  slavery  the  first  condition  of  its 
economic  system.  But  the  free  unlimited  soil  prevented  the 
application  of  those  principles  which  were  the  outgrowth  of 
feeling  due  to  the  land  systems  of  the  old  world.  The  strug- 
gle between  the  founders  of  the  colony  and  the  immigrants 
was  long  and  untiring.  The  demands  of  these  last  always 
ended  in  this:  the  necessity  of  introducing  negro  slavery  as 
a.  sint  qua  ttctt  for  effective  cultivation.  Only  in  this  way 
Could  their  increasing  needs  be  satisfied.  On  the  ist  of 
September,  1737,  the  grand  jury  of  Savannah  sent  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  colony  a  remonstrance  concerning  the 
miserable  state  of  cultivation  due  to  want  of  labor.  "The 
great  want  of  slaves  in  this  city  and  countrj\  '  they  say, 
**  makes  the  colonists  unable  to  proceed  with  sufficient  en- 
ergy in  the  cultivation  of  their  lands;*'  and  the  document 
ends  with  a  petition,  "that  servants  be  sent  to  the  colony, 
or,  better  still,  negroes."  Gen.  Oglethorpe  replied  that  as 
long  a,s  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  colony  they  should 
never  introduce  slavery-. 

And  now  was  seen  a  remarkable  phenomenon.  All  pub- 
lic works  were  interrupted:  the  opening  up  of  new  lands 
was  recognized  as  impossible  without  combined  labor.  The 
country  was  for  the  m,ost  part  abandoned,  and  the  whole 
colony  was  on  the  road  to  destruction.  The  ruined  colo- 
nists, not  knowing  by  what  plan  to  rescue  the  perilous  posi- 
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tioD  ot  their  laod*  sent  to  the  Tnistees  a  petition  in  whicb 
was  depicted  the  impossibility  of  obtainimg  a  firing  adequate 
tor  the  needa  ol  their   lamiUes.  and  they  clamorously  de- 
raaaded  the   ictroductioa   of  slaverj'.     ''Certainly,"    these 
honest  Scotchmen  reniarked.  **we  are  aware  of  the  abuses 
which  proceed  ia  the  Americaa  colonies  from  negro  slaverv. 
But  every  medal  has  its  reverse  side;  so  let  measures  be 
taken  lo  protect  the  slaves,  but  let  us  not  be  cut  oft  from 
owning  them,  for  this  is  the  oal}'  way  of  reMoring  the  for- 
tunes and  die  power  of  a  decaying  colony."     This  remon- 
strance was  accompanied  by  an  anonymous  letter  lo  the 
Governor  which  asserted  that  the  prohibition  of  slavery  not 
only  rendered  slavery  impossible,  but  industry  as  well,  since 
the  slave  colonies  produced  everjihiog  cheaper,  and   sur- 
passed in  competitive  efforts  the  free  producers  of  the  col- 
ony.    The  Trustees  were  surprised  at  this  inhuman  request, 
and  opposed  it,  observing  in  reply  that  slavery  would  kill 
the  industry  of  the  free  whites.     But  the  colonists  kept  up 
the  contest,  and  staled  that  they  had  deserted  their  farms  on 
the  Ogeechee  river  because  they  could  not  get  on  without 
slavery ,.  and  they  attributed  to  the  lack  of  slaves  the  depopu- 
lation of  the  colony,  which  had  now  fallen  off  to  one-sixth 
of  its  original  inhabitants.     The  struggle  went  on  this  way 
for  twenty  years  between  the  colonists  on  one  side  and  the 
Governor  and  Trustees  on  the  other. 

If  this  cruel  longing  for  human  propert)'  by  which  the  col- 
onists seemed  possessed  is  a  revolting  spectacle  for  us,  we 
ought  not  lo  forget  that  these  colonists,  or  their  parents,  had 
lived  and  were  educated  in  England,  and  had  learned  Brit- 
ish morality,  which  condemned  all  slavery.  It  was  not  their 
character  which  was  responsible  for  their  perverted  senti- 
ments»  but  the  changed  land  conditions  which  called  forth 
these  sentiments.  And  the  conditions  of  the  soil  finally  tri- 
umphed over  the  philanthropic  theories  of  the  men  who 
ruled  over  the  colony  from  England.  Slavery  finally  was 
eatabhahed,  first  in  the  face  of  legislation,  then  after  its  con- 
sent had  been  forcibly  obtained.     And  if  it  created  in  Geor- 
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gia  social  inequalities,  and  hastened  on  the  exhaustion  ot~  the 
soil,  it  was  neveftheless  the  source  of  an  economic  restora- 
tion, and  it  ushered  in  an  epoch  of  extraordinary  progress. 
But  this  battle,  although  more  or  less  prolonged  and  acute. 
was  general  in  America,  and  everywhere  was  crowned  by 
the  victory  of  slavery. 

This  organization  of  slavery,  that  took  place  with  such 
atrenuousness  in  America,  was  brought  about  several  cen- 
turies before  in  a  region  of  Europe  where  territorial  condi- 
tions were  similar  to  those  in  modern  colonies.  The  vast 
desert  lands  which  covered  Russia  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries  prevented  the  consolidation  of  setgnorial 
property.  The  colonists,  tree  to  settle  wherever  they  liked 
best,  either  refused  to  remain  on  the  lands  of  the  great  land- 
ed proprietors,  or  left  them  suddenly  to  pass  elsewhere. 
But  the  law  intei"vened  to  counteract  the  influences  of  the 
free  unoccupied  lands,  and  started  a  most  absolute  type  of 
slaverj".  Indeed,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Sadebnik  (a  code  of 
the  fourteenth  century)  Russia  permitted  real  and  genuine 
slavery,  not,  however,  perpetual,  but  limited  to  seven  years. 
One  of  the  most  important  dispositions  of  this  same  code 
was  the  mitigation  and  partial  abolition  of  slavery.  While 
before  slaves  became  so  by  birth  and  contract  (and  how 
much  liberty  there  was  in  such  contracts  is  easy  to  imagine  1 ), 
this  code  declared  slavery  to  be  subordinated  to  the  consent 
of  superior  authority.  It'forbade  prisoners  to  be  reduced  into 
slavery,  and  abolished  the  ancient  method  of  registering  as 
slaves,  until  their  debts  were  settled,  those  colonists  who  re- 
ceived a  loan  for  their  first  agricultural  undertaking.  But 
notwithstanding  these  laws,  there  were  very  frequent  cases 
where  colonists  mortgaged  themselves  for  the  payment  of 
debts  contracted  with  their  feudal  superiors.  So  the  Amer- 
ican of  the  eighteenth  century,  civilized  and  free,  did  not 
succeed  in  creating  economic  relations  differing  from  those 
adopted  by  a  barbarous  and  servile  population  in  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

Bui  why  do  I  say  the  thirteenth  centurj-?     Not  only  in  the 
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forests  of  Russia  do  we  see  reproduced  the  phenomena  of' 
America,  but  pagan  Rome  presents  the  rnost  complete  iden- 
tity with  them.     Few  would  expect  in  this  case  a  most  ex* 
traordinary  colonial  evolution  which,  in  its  second   phase, 
shows  us  an  economic  system  identical  with  what  existed  in 
the  classical  period  of  European  history.     The  factors  of 
American  life  reappear  marvelously  in  Europe  during  the 
Greco-Roman   period,  although  at  the  time  customs,   reli- 
gion, race — man,  in  fact,  who  is  regarded  as  the  creator  of 
the  social  sy&tem — all  were  entirely  different.     And   they 
reappear   solely  because    in    the    Greco-Roman  world    are 
found  these  same  land  conditions  which  characterized  the 
second  period  of   the  colonies.     In    fact,    these   territorial 
conditions  of  the  ancient  period  of  Europe  present  a  pro- 
found  identit}'^   with    what   prevailed  in  the  colonies  during 
their  second   phase.      Regarding  the  fertility  of  the    soil   id 
ancient  times,  Dickson  remarks  that  "if  the  land  were  as 
fertile  to-day.  there  would  be  no  incentive  to  cari^'  out  any 
considerable  improvement.'"     Italy,   it  is    calculated,    pro- 
duced 21.4  to  31.2  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre;  Sicily  25.7  to 
30.7  bushels — /.  e.,  a  result  was  obtained  superior  to  what 
is    obtained    in    England,     at    a    cost    immensely  less  than 
what   is    now    demanded.     In   Sicily  in    ancient   times  the 
product  was,  according  to  Boeck,  equal  to  eight  or  ten  t» 
fifteen  fold.     This  figure  is  identical  with  that  reported  for 
American  production  in  the  slavery  period.     Mommsen  says- 
two  Jitg'era  in  Latium  produced  fifty  bushels  of  wheat.     A 
fact  which  is  a  perfect  proof  of  this  high  fertility  of  the  land 
in  ancient  dmes  is  that  this  Italian  soil  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
wheat,  which  had  to  bear  the  competition  of  grain  innported 
from  very  fertile  transmarine  regions  and  distributed  at  op- 
tional prices  among  the  lower  classes,  was  the  poorest  of  all 
under  cultivation.     The  very  stores  of  grain  laid  aside  byi 
the  Slate,  which  alwa^'S  surpassed  what  was  necessarj'  for 
the  regular  distributions,  prove  what  was  the  extent  of  the 
fertility  of  soil  in  classical  antiquity. 

But   along   with   the  great   productivity  of  the  cultivated 
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land  we  find  in  Roman  times  a  remarkable  extension  of  un- 
tilled  lands,  wliich  no  one  thought  of  malting  use  of.  The 
free  land  first  of  all  appears  in  the  form  of  ager  fuMicui, 
about  which  the  whole  history  of  Rome  revolved.  This 
was  really  formed  from  extensive  untilled  lands  owned 
by  the  Slate  and  divided  among  the  citizens.  The  contin- 
uous founding  of  colonies  in  the  Roman  period  is  u  new 
proof  of  the  ample  extent  of  the  free  lands.  Vast  tracts 
of  land  in  them  were  divided  among  the  poor  citizens  of 
Rome,  at  the  rate  of  two  acres  for  each.  Lastly,  an  un- 
doubted proof  of  the  free  land  in  the  Roman  period  is  to  he 
seen  in  the  agrt  occupaturii  given  to  the  claim  of  the  first 
settler.  From  Herodion  it  is  evident  that  there  were,  at  the 
time  of  Nero,  enormous  extents  of  uncultivated  land.  Per- 
tina  granted  to  each  occupier  the  ownership,  exempt  from 
taxation. 

Now  the  free  land,  whose  limits  in  the  pagan  world  were 
indeterminate,  produced  In  ancient  times  a  network  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  which  assumed  at  the  very  outset  the  form 
of  individual  property.  The  economic  situation  of  Rome 
during  the  royal  period  shows  us  the  existence  of  private 
property  on  a  small  scale,  probably  produced  by  the  disinte- 
gration of  a  primitive  community.  It  certainly  excluded  all 
progress  in  production,  as  well  as  every  kind  of  profit.  But 
that  lack  of  laborers  which  analogous  land  conditions  called 
forth  among  the  American  planters  existed  equally  among 
the  land  owners  of  Romct  and  stimulated  their  minds  to 
find  any  expedient  which  would  forcibly  secure  for  them  the 
labor  which  was  not  voluntarily  offered.  The  first  of  these 
expedients  was  the  client  system,  which  was  really  only  a 
product  of  free  land,  '"since  those  who  had  much  land  and 
few  hands  under  their  control  would  find  it  advantageous  to 
attract  clients  to  them."  And  this  was  tirst  done  bj^  flattery 
and  afterwards  by  force.  Indeed,  at  first  land  was  assigned 
to  the  client  at  a  very  smjiH  rent,  which  was  simply  a  com- 
pensation for  the  protection  of  the  patron,  or  even  gratu- 
itously.    But  the  moment  it  became  evident  that  free  land 
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tended  necessarily  to  make  these  landed  concessions  gra 
tuitous,  the  condition  of  the  clients  grew  worse*   and  they 
became  half  slaves. 

A  less  direct  but  niore  notable  method  of  enslaving  the 
laborer  was  the  nexutn.  As  long  as  the  Latin  conquests 
were  not  gufficientlv  extended  to  secure  a  constant  and  abun-] 
dant  supply  of  slaves,  the  large  landowners  by  wars  and  by 
unscrupulous  usury  ruined  the  smaller  proprietors  and  forced 
them  to  abandon  their  lands.  Then,  by  means  of  the  atro- 
cious system  of  personal  credit,  the}'  enslaved  the  debtors 
and  forced  them  to  labor  as  slaves  on  their  own  estates. 
Hence  came  the  bitter  contest  between  patricians  and  ple- 
beians, one  party  demanding  tht  abolition  of  the  vexitm^  and 
the  other  refusing  it  with  equal  tenacit}',  or  replying  to  the 
appeals  of  plebeians  by  massacre  of  the  citizens.  But, 
after  wars  of  conquest  had  obtained  for  the  Roman  land- 
owners tlie  possibility  of  procuring  at  a  low  price  herds  of 
slaves,  they  immediately  gave  up  their  aversion  to  the  popu- 
lar demands.  The  iiexutn  was  abolished.  It  was  no  longer 
needed  to  secure  a  profit  for  the  landowners,  and  it  was 
supplanted  by  slavery,  a  more  effective  method. 

The  connection  of  this  last  with  unoccupied  land  is  proved 
by  a  singular  coincidence.  The  first  traces  of  cuUivatioa  on 
a  large  scale,  which  rested  on  slaverj',  and  which  ruined  the 
small  farms  of  the  clients,  are  to  be  found  in  the  year  387. 
Now  in  this  same  year  were  passed  the  Licenlaa  laws  re- 
lating to  public  lands.  Afterwards,  all  the  Roman  legisla- 
tion regarding  slavery  has  its  evident  root  in  the  unoccupied 
lands,  and  in  the  demand  for  laborers  which  was  consequent 
upon  this.  This  demand  became  so  intense  that  the  land- 
owners took  forcible  possession  of  free  persons  passing  along 
the  public  roads  n^^T  their  estates,  and  cast  them  into  the 
crga$iula.  When,  as  the  population  increased,  a  great  part 
of  the  Italian  land  was  under  cultivation,  it  seemed  for  a 
while  as  if  the  wage  system  might  be  introduced. 

Some  mention  of  this  occurs  in  Roman  economic  historyt 
as  in  every  form  of  exact  industrial  life.     The 
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a  wage-earning  class,  indeed,  was  rendered  easy  on  one  side 
by  the  distance  which  separated  the  Italian  commonalty 
from  the  provincial  agri  occupatorii.  Imperfect  methods  of 
communication  intensified  their  remoteness,  and  the  help 
offered  by  free  land  was  diminished.  On  the  other  side  was 
the  policy  of  the  State,  bent  on  granting  the  provincial  lands 
to  rich  capitalistSt  who  organized  production  on  a  large  scale 
and  kept  the  commonalty  out  of  them.  Hence  there  is  no 
wonder  that  during  the  republic  there  are  to  be  found  at 
Rome,  alongside  of  the  free  producer  and  the  slave,  wage- 
earners  who  were  reduced  to  a  wretched  pittance  by  the 
competition  of  slave  labor.  Frequently  these  free  workmen 
were  reduced  to  slavery  or  to  a  condition  only  slightly  better. 
This  fact  sufficiently  proves  that  the  liberty  of  the  working- 
man  was  incompatible  with  the  attainment  of  a  constant  and 
adequate  rate  of  profit.  Moreover,  the  wage  system  was  in 
Roman  economics  only  a  fragmentary  manifestation:  it  was 
both  insignificant  and  transitory.  "Just  as  vast  tracts  of 
land  remained  uncultivated  in  more  distant  regions,  so  there 
Was  a  considerable  emigration.  Then  the  value  of  free  la- 
bor regained  its  original  superiority  over  the  cost  of  subsist- 
ence of  the  slave  (or  rather  it  was  the  original  dearness  of 
the  labor  which  excluded  profit).  Slavery  became  a  uni- 
versal institution.  If  there  had  been  no  possibility  of  emi- 
gration to  Asia  Minor,  to  Italy  or  to  Sicily,  Roman  slavery 
would  have  disappeared  quite  early/' 

The  dependence  of  slavery  on  fertile  free  land  appears  here 
in  its  full  light.  But  it  appears  all  the  better  from  the  fact 
that  where  the  land  was  not  very  fertile  slavery  was  miti- 
gat(;d  or  less  prevalent.  Thus,  with  the  Germans,  as  the 
uniilled  land  was  not  very  fertile,  the  free  man  could  not 
make  a  living  out  of  it  without  trying  exertion.  Hence  it 
was  not  necessary  for  ihe  master  to  use  much  severity  in 
forcing  his  slaves  to  labor.  Slavery  was  therefore  milder 
there  than  among  the  Romans.  But  if  we  turn  to  a  coun- 
try where  the  barrenness  of  the  soil  was  notorious — to  Africa 
— we  find  it  was  the  only  country  of  antiquity  where  the  wage 
system  became  normal  and  constant,  although  slavery  was 
at  the  basis  of  its  economic  system. 


All  iht  world  is  familiar  with  the  distress!  _ 
have  precipitated  the  present  crisis  in  the  Far  East,  and  ren- 
dered necessarj-  the  occupation  oi  China's  capital  by  the 
troops  of  the  allied  powers.  All  the  world  knows  also  that 
it  was  due  neither  to  Chinese  forbearance  nor  to  Chinese 
activity  that  the  worst  fears  of  Christendom  were  not  realize 
last  summer.  Whatever  events,  therefore,  the  future  ma 
bring,  it  will  always  be  a  source  of  inspiration  to  revert  tu 
the  manner  in  which  the  sense  of  a  common  peril  during  the 
past  few  months  drew  together  the  forces  of  the  Western 
powers  and  caused  them  to  act  together  as  they  have  never 
acttd  since  the  da3-s  of  the  Crusades.  The  movement  may 
have  had  in  it  an  element  of  selfishness,  but  at  least  on 
the  march  to  Peking  there  were  few  who  did  not  feci  that 
touch  which  makes  all  the  world  akin.  And  whose  pube 
did  not  beat  faster  when  the  universal  anxiety  was  at  last  re- 
lieved by  the  tidings  of  the  final  rescue  of  the  beleaguered 
ambassadors?  Hence,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  few 
will  be  found  to  gainsay  the  right  ot  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  France,  and  Germany  to  hurry  troops  U> 
China,  and  to  keep  them  there  until  it  suits  their  purposes  to 
withdraw  them.  No  one  could  even  deny  the  right  of  Japan 
to  join  this  concert,  for  Japan's  interest  in  the  matter  is  of  a 
vita]  nature-  Whether  these  powers  will  be  able  to  act  in 
harmony,  or  whether  they  will  eventually  quarrel  over  the 
issues  raised  by  the  anomalous  situation,  is  a  question  that 
only  the  future  can  answer.  At  the  same  time,  the  situation 
is  such  that  the  country  cannot  be  safely  left  to  its  own 
guidance,  especially  when  one  takes  into  consideration  the 
enormous  commercial  and  political  interests  that  are  at  stake, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  augmenting  number  of  missionarj' 
posts  where  men,  womenj,  and  children  are  to  be  protected 
by  their  native  governments,  and  their  property  yarded 
against  the  perils  of  mob  violence. 
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When  one  remembers  the  rapidity  with  which  events  have 
moved  during  the  five  j'ears  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
treaty  of  Shimonoseki  closed  the  war  between  China  and 
Japan,  one  is  inclined  to  wonder  how  the  present  crisis  has 
been  so  iong  averted,  and  why  the  alert  powers  of  the  West 
did  not  several  years  ago  take  the  steps  which  have  so  re- 
cently forced  to  a  head  the  age-long  Oriental  problem.  The 
disastrous  results  that  that  struggle  brought  to  the  vast  geo- 
graphical area  which,  for  lack  oi  a  belter  name,  we  call 
Chinai  revealed  to  an  astonished  world  the  weakness^  cor- 
ruption»  and  imbecility  of  the  oldest  government  on  earth, 
and  one  about  which  there  has  come  down  from  every  pe- 
riod of  history  volumes  of  romance  and  speculation.  When 
the  worid  saw,  therefore,  this  huge,  time-frosted  land  writh- 
ing from  the  attacks  of  its  plucky  little  adversary,  it  was  not 
slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  that  presented  it- 
self. Japan,  flushed  with  victory,  was  already  on  its  way  to 
Peking;  but  Russia,  supported  by  France  and  Germany, 
Warned  the  forces  of  the  Mikado  that  they  had  gone  far 
enough.  So  Japan  sullenly  withdrew,  disappointed  in  re- 
gard to  her  ambition  to  annex  Korea,  not  to  mention  dreams 
of  still  further  extending  her  dominions  until  the  empire  of 
the  Mikado  should  become  the  greatest  Asiatic  power  of 
modern  times.  But  these  visions  naturallv  interfered  with 
the  Tsar's  "grand  march  to  the  sea,"  for  which  the  trans- 
Siberian  and  trans-Caspian  railways  are  now  being  pushed 
forward  with  such  feverish  activity.  It  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  these  relations  between  Russia  and  Japan,  for,  despite 
the  brevity  with  which  they  have  been  indicated,  they  will  en- 
able us  to  understand  the  paramount  ascendency  which  Rus- 
sia has  acquired  at  Peking,  as  well  as  the  concessions  that 
the  government  of  the  Tsar  has  secured  through  the  treaty 
negotiated  by  Count  Cassini,  sometime  Ambassador  to  Chi- 
na, and  now  the  honored  representative  of  St.  Petersburg  at 
Washington.  It  was  largely  through  the  occult  manipula- 
tions of  this  diplomat  that  China,  grateful  for  Russia's  hnan- 
cial  and  political  support  at  the  most  critical  moment  of  the 
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Japanese  war,  not  only  accorded  to  the  Tsar  the  privilege  of 
occupj'in^  Port  Arthur,  but  also  granted  him  such  valuable 
railway  and  mining  privileges  in  Manchuria  as  practically  to 
convert  that  region  into  a  Russian  province.  Russia  is  there 
to  stay. 

Meanwhile  Germany,  in  accordance  with  what  seems  to 
have  been  a  secret  understanding  with  Russia,  seized  Kiao- 
Chau  after  the  murder  of  two  German  Roman  CathoHc  niia- 
sionaries,  and  wrung  from  the  Tsung-li-Yamen,  or  Foreign 
Office  of  China,  a  sphere  of  influence  almost  identical  with 
the  bounds  of  the  rich  and  populous  province  of  Shantung. 
Nor  was  France  far  behind  Germany  in  the  exploitation  of 
China.  Soon  alter  these  events  the  tricolor  of  the  repub- 
lie  was  raised  over  a  number  of  places  in  the  Souths  to  say 
nothing  of  French  ambition  in  Tonquin,  Hainan,  YuDDaa» 
and  Kwang4. 

It  was  natural  that  Great  Britain  should  become  alarmed 
concerning  these  impending  alterations  on  the  map  of  Asia. 
Her  possessions  in  India,  menaced  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
activities  of  France  and  on  the  other  by  the  marches  of  Rus- 
sia, were  facts  sufficiently  grave  to  fill  the  minds  of  her  states- 
men with  the  gloomiest  forebodings;  but  a  peril  greater  by 
far  than  that  of  any  direct  attack  upon  her  territory  would 
be  the  dismemberment  of  China,  and  the  closing  of  ports 
opened  to  the  world'3  commerce  chiefly  by  her  exertions, 
and  kept  open  mainly  through  her  liberal  policy  respecting 
trade.  The  English  people  have  therefore  recognized  that 
the  throttling  of  their  Oriental  commerce  would  bring  about 
their  financial  ruin  and  speedily  destroy  the  British  Empire. 
Therefore*  when  the  House  of  Commons  first  took  up  the 
subject  it  asserted  a  sort  of  Monroe  Doctrine  over  China; 
but  this  position  was  soon  abandoned  in  view  of  the  general 
opposition  it  evoked.  "Since  then  Lord  Salisbury's  govero* 
ment  has  been  exhibiting  a  weakness  in  dealing  with  this 
question  which  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  vigorous 
measures  adopted  in  South  Africa.  In  spite  of  this  vacilla- 
lioHi  however,  the  English  have  not  lost  as  much  ground  ii 
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China  as  one  would  be  disposed  to  fancy*  They  have  suc- 
ceeded, tor  example,  in  having  several  new  ports  thrown 
opert^  and  in  obtaining  Wei-Hai-Wei  as  an  offset  to  Port  Ar- 
thur and  Kiao-Chau,  not  to  mention  important  privileges  in 
the  Yang-tse-Kiang  Valley  and  the  retention  of  Sir  Robert 
Hart  as  Commissioner  of  the  Imperial  Customs.  To  have 
succeeded  in  retaining  so  faithful  a  3er\'ant  in  olfice.  notwith- 
standing; the  objections  of  Russia,  was  a  victory  not  only  for 
Great  Britain  but  for  the  civilized  world.  It  is  surely  not 
unreasonable  that  a  government  whose  subjects  control  six- 
ty-four per  cent  of  China's  trade  should  manage  the  custom 
duties  of  the  country,  especially  when  that  management  has 
been  so  just  as  it  has  been  during  Sir  Robert's  forty  years 
of  control. 

Of  our  own  country's  interests  in  China  it  will  be  sufiicient 
to  say  a  lew  words  only.  Our  Philippine  possessions,  to- 
gether with  the  situation  oi  the  Pacific  Coast  with  reference 
to  the  Orient,  will  oblige  us  to  safeguard  the  many  rights 
vouchsafed  us  under  "the  most  favored  nation"  clause  of 
our  several  treaties  with  China.  Unless  all  the  signs  of  the 
times  are  misleading,  therefore,  we  seem  destined  to  become 
more  and  more  interested  in  the  East,  white  our  geograph- 
ical situation  will  give  us  an  enormous  advantage  over  any 
other  industrial  country-.  The  Chinese,  moreover,  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  we  have  no  designs  upon  their  terri- 
tory, that  our  Exclusion  Act  was  adopted  as  a  matter  of  pro- 
tection, and  that  we  are  not  members  of  any  international 
alliance.  Then,  again,  il  is  dlfllcult  to  overestimate  the  grow- 
ing seriousness  of  the  relations  of  our  government  to  the 
missionary  movement.  Various  religious  bodies  hi  the 
United  StateSi  in  accordance  with  rights  acquired  under 
treaties  between  our  country  and  China,  have  sent  mission- 
aries to  all  parts  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom*  who  have  erected 
churches,  schools,  hospitals,  and  various  other  religious  and 
chariuble  institutions.  That  the  lives  and  proper!)'  of  these 
American  citizens  will  be  protected  is  a  fact  that  need  scarce- 
ly to  be  even  mentioned.     In  discharging  this  elementary 
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function  of  government  we  are  not  *'  shooting  Christianity 
into  the  heathen,"  as  is  often  so  jauntily  and  ignorantly  al- 
leged by  the  unthinking;  we  are  merely  seeing  to  it  that 
paganism  is  not  shot  into  our  citizens.  And  in  thus  teach- 
ing Oriental  peoples  some  ideas  of  religious  toleration  we 
are  paving  the  way  for  many  other  wholesome  reforms. 

Finally,  there  is  the  country  itself  which  we  call  China, 
the  country  which  is,  perhaps,  least  considered  of  all.  Now 
if  China  were  either  wholly  unpeopled,  or  its  inhabitants  no- 
madic tribes  like  those  once  occup5'ing  America,  the  task 
before  the  allied  powers  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  one. 
But  China  is  no  wilderness,  and  its  inhabitants  neither  few 
in  numbers  nor  low  in  the  scale  of  civihzation.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  four  hundred  millions  of  Chinese  are  a  keen,  in- 
telligent folk,  who  possess  a  civilization  antedating  b3'^  thou- 
sands of  years  that  of  any  other  people,  and  of  which  the 
Chinese  themselves  are  exceedingly  proud.  Their  religion, 
laws,  customs,  and  institutions  generally  may  be  as  different 
from  our  own  as  can  be ;  but  they  are  the  only  ones  with 
which  the  people  for  countless  generations  have  come  in 
contact,  and  they  seem,  in  many  respects,  admirably  suited 
to  the  needs  of  the  race.  Hence  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  expect  these  institutions  to  be  altered  in  a  day.  The  sub- 
ject of  religion  is  mentioned  in  this  connection  because, 
among  other  things,  of  its  implication  with  the  disturbances 
growing  out  of  the  so-called  "  Boxer  movement,"  and  the 
mistaken  impression,  more  or  less  prevalent,  that  the  troubles 
in  China  may  in  large  measure  be  traced  to  the  influence  of 
missionaries  and  their  converts.  That  there  may  be  some 
instances  of  mistaken  zeal  or  lack  of  tact  on  the  part  of  those 
engaged  in  the  work  of  regenerating  Asia  ought  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  especially  when  one  bears 
in  mind  the  fact  that  even  those  interested  in  the  material 
development  of  the  Orient  have  not  always  e.xhibited  the 
calm  judgment  that  one  would  expect  to  encounter.  Indeed, 
not  even  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  Western  states 
have  been  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  environment,  or 
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to  L^scape  the  fanaticism  of  Lhe  educated  Chinese  with  \^'hom 
they  ordinarily  come  in  contact.  It  is  therefore  highly  prob- 
able that  the  recent  disorders  would  have  occurred  if  not  a 
single  missionary  had  ever  set  foot  on  the  sacred  soil  of 
the  Flowery  Kingdom,  for  they  appear  to  owe  their  origin 
rather  to  social  and  dynastic  causes  than  to  anything  ap- 
proaching religious  antagonism.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Chi- 
nese appear  to  be  ahnost  wholly  destitute  of  religious  senti- 
ment, and  Confucianism  is  little  more  than  a  code  of  ethics. 
This  perhaps  accounts  in  a  measure  for  their  tolerance  of 
so  many  forms  of  religion. 

China  is  simply  a  collection  of  families.  The  fairia  po- 
lestas  flourishes  there  as  vigorously  as  it  did  a  few  thousand 
years  ago  among  our  own  Arj'^an  forefathers;  and,  while 
among  us  religion  is  no  longer  the  expression  of  kinship,  in 
China  men  still  meet  at  the  family  altar  to  do  liomage  to 
their  ancestors,  to  invoke  their  help  and  guidance.  This 
cult  has  accordingly  proved  itself  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  encountered  by  the  missionaries,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that,  so  far,  all  efforts  to  ingraft  it  in  a  modified  form 
upon  the  Christian  ritual  in  China  have  been  discouraged. 
But,  as  intimated  above,  the  (rue  ground  of  the  present  Ori- 
ental troubles  is  to  be  sought  rather  in  the  hatred  of  the  for- 
eigner as  such  than  to  any  widespread  opposition  to  the 
Christian  religion.  The  millions  of  yellow  handicrafts — 
men,  moreoverf  who  constitute  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Great  Knife,  or  Boxer  society^— fear  that  the  introduction  of 
modern  niachiner}'-  will  throw  them  out  of  employmenE. 
While,  therefore,  it  is  true  that  East  and  West  have  met 
long  before  the  iron  dice  of  destiny  fell  so  heavily  at  the 
gates  of  Peking,  they  have  never  met  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  now  exist.  And,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
some  reason  for  hoping  that  even  what  seems  to  be  the  in- 
evitable partition  of  China  may  go  on  peaceably,  this  meet- 
ing of  two  opposite  and  irreconcilable  civilizations  will  be 
sure  to  bring  potent  changes  to  al!  parts  of  the  world — chan- 
ges moral,  intellectual,  and  political,  as  well  as  those  of  a 
more  material  nature.  It  is»  therefore,  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  situation  in  China  begins  a  new  era  in  world 
history.  B.  J.  RAfttAGB. 


REVIEWS. 

A  SPIRITUALIST    ON  IMMORTALITY. 

Life  beyond  Death.  Being  a  review  of  the  world's  belief  on  the  si'b- 
ject,  a  conelderation  of  present  conditions  of  tliought  and  feeling  leading 
to  the  question  as  to  whetlier  it  can  be  demonstrated  as  a  fact.  Br 
Minot  Judson  Savage,  D.D,    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

This  is  a  disappointing  book.  It  is  really  an  attempt  to 
prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul  by  "spiritualism,"  or,  to 
be  accurate,  by  the  results  of  psychical  research*  because 
the  author  declines  to  rank  himself  as  a  "spiritualist"  in  the 
technical  sense  of  the  term.  The  reader  is  led  on  from 
chapter  to  chapter  in  expectation  of  some  demonstration  of 
the  problem  before  him — the  problem  of  life  beyond  death. 
But  unless  he  is  prepared  to  accept  certain  results  of  psj-- 
chical  research,  as  given  in  the  appendix  out  of  the  author's 
experience,  the  case  remains  unproven. 

That  the  author  has  a  strong  faith  in  the  unseen  world  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  inserts  before  the  preface  a 
letter  written  to  his  son,  who  had  recently  died,  in  "the  life 
beyond  the  grave."  In  this  letter  he  says,  among  other 
things:  '*I  believe  you  will  henceforth  watch  over  us.  help 
us  as  you  are  able  by  preparing  a  place  for  us."  The  state 
of  the  departed  is  clearly  one  of  conscious  existence,  and 
the  spirit  world  is  much  nearer  to  us  and  its  occupants  are 
much  more  intimately  interested  in  our  welfare  here  than 
most  people  would  be  willing  to  admit. 

But  how  shadowy  this  belief  is  and  how  ephemeral  the 
foundation  on  which  it  is  built  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the 
author  does  not  believe  either  in  our  Lord's  resurrection  or 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  He  has  revolted  from  the 
mediaeval  conception  of  purgatory,  but  he  has  missed  the 
meaning  of  the  intermediate  or  purely  spiritual  state  which 
purgatory  parodies.  Knowing  Dr.  Savage's  opinions,  and 
his  reputation  in  theological  circles,  we  were  not  surprised 
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at  this,  and  wish  that  he  could  have  read  Bishop  Welldon's 
"  Hope  of  Immortality,"  especially  the  closing  chapter  on 
the  '*  Amplification  of  the  Belief." 

There  la  in  certain  quarters  to-day  a  disposition  to  accen- 
tuate the  spiritual  nature  in  man.  The  modern  scientific 
theologian  is  a  trichotomist.  Psychology  is  being  more  and 
more  closely  shut  up  to  its  proper  sphere,  the  inlellectujil  or 
reasoning  powers,  and  pneumatology  is  takiug  its  rightful 
place  aa  the  science  of  the  spirit,  the  shrine  of  the  ego  in 
man.  But  between  this  belief  and  a  belief  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body  there  is  no  contradiction.  The  body  is 
just  as  much  a  part  of  the  man  as  the  spirit.  The  body  is 
not  merely  a  clog  00  the  spirit  for  the  brief  period  oi  a  hu- 
man life,  and  something-  to  be  discarded  in  *'  the  life  beyond 
death."  The  body  is  the  meetcompanior\of  the  spirit  hcre^ 
and  ts  to  be  its  companion  in  its  glorified  condition  through- 
out eternity .^  *■*  This  body  of  our  humiliation/'  St,  Paul 
tells  us,  "  is  to  be  made  like  unto  the  body  of  the  Saviour's 
glory."     But  of  teaching  like  this  our  author  knows  nothing. 

He  is  at  his  best,  perhaps,  and  certainlj'  on  thoroughly 
congenial  ground,  in  his  scathing  and  characteristic  on- 
slaught upon  the  darkness  and  mechanical  belief  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages;  but  even  here  he  cannot  repress  his  dominant  im- 
pulse to  break,  a  lance  with  a  windmill  or  demolish  a  man  of 
straw,  and  we  are  not  surprised,  thereforci  to  find  that  his 
whole  idea  of  the  renaissance  of  the  sixteenth  century  is 
that  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  '*  agnostic  reaction  "  from 
medievalism. 

We  have  great  respect  for  reverent  agnostics,  men.  for  in- 
stance, like  the  late  G.  J.  Romanes;  but  we  can  imagine 
the  Surprise  of  Martin  Luther,  or  even  of  Melanchthon,  on 
being  told  through  some  '*  psychic  "  medium  that  he  was  of 
that  ilk,  and  we  can  already  hear  his  distinct  and  unqualitied 
disapproval  '^*  rapped  "  back  from  the  spirit  world. 

We  were  prepared  for  the  meager  Socinlan  Christ  of  the 
'*  Unitarian'*  school  of  thought  represented  by  Dr.  Savage, 
but  we   were  not  quite  prepared  to  be    told  that   there  is 
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*'  possibly  a  very  wide  distinction  between  the  teaching  of 
the  Gospels  and  the  real  opinions  of  Jesus,"  and  that:  **  We 
do  not  know  who  wrote  Matthew,  or  who  wrote  Luke  or 
Mark  or  John.  We  know  nothing  of  any  New  Testament 
book — nothing  certain,  I  mean — with  the  exception  of  a  few 
of  the  Epistles  ascribed  to  Paul." 

The  fact  is,  our  author  is  a  living  exponent  of  the  individ- 
ualistic Protestantism  of  the  renaissance  which  he  cham- 
pions. He  has  "views"  of  his  own  on  every  conceivable 
subject.  He  has  no  respect  for  authority,  and  he  glories, 
like  the  Irishman  at  Donnibrook  fair,  in  seeing  a  head,  that 
he  may  hit  it. 

The  book  has  no  literary  merit.  The  style  is  that  of  the 
pulpiteer.  The  line  of  thought  for  which  the  writer  is  con- 
tending is  put  in  a  popular  form  and  in  a  way  calculated  to 
catch  the  attention  of  the  ordinary  reader.  The  review  of 
the  world's  belief  on  the  subject  of  the  immortalitj-  of  the 
soul  is  colored  by  the  agnostic  individualism  of  the  author. 
By  ''present  conditions  of  thought  and  feeling"  are  meant 
simply  the  twofold  state  of  eager  desire  to  know  more  about 
the  future  and  of  agitation  and  unrest  regarding  it  bred  and 
fostered  by  just  such  irresponsible  teaching  as  that  indulged 
in  by  Dr.  Savage  and  other  so-called  "  independent  think- 
ers "  of  the  present  day. 

We  are  not  unaware  of  the  movement  which  is  on  loot  to 
establish  the  immortality  of  the  soul  by  psychical  research. 
Men  holding  prominent  positions  in  our  universities  in  this 
countr\'  are  identified  with  it,  and  we  are  getting  the  benefit 
of  their  research.  We  are  in  sympathy,  too,  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Society  for  Psycliical  Research,  and  cannot 
but  admire  its  determination  to  strip  off  ever^^thing  that 
savors  of  fraud  or  falls  short  of  real  evidence.  We  even 
hoped  for  something  helpful  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Sav- 
age, a  convert,  by  his  own  confession,  to  psychic  con- 
nection with  the  spirit  world,  if  not  to  "  spiritism  "  in  its  best 
form;  but  we  must  say,  in  all  honesty,  that  the  book  before 
us  is  at  best  but  a  meager  contribution  to  the  subject,  and 
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any  good  which  it  may  have  done  in  this  direction  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  daring  and  irreverent  agnosti- 
cism of  the  author  which  he  delights  to  flaunt  in  the  face  of 
the  reader. 

In  the  appendix  we  are  told  that  for  twenty-five  years  our 
author  has  been  "  a  careful  and  close  student  of  the  whole 
range  ot  psychical  phenomena,  so  far  as  time  and  oppor- 
tunity have  permitted."  Then  follows  this  statement:  '*  li 
so  much  as  a  hair  or  a  grain  of  sand  he  moved,  though  it  be 
only  the  fraction  of  an  inch,  by  any  power  which  is  not 
*  psvchical,'  in  the  scientific  sense,  then  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  crossed  the  Rubicon  that  separates  our  orJi- 
nary  life  from  what  is  called  the  *  spiritual.'  And  if  this 
movement  be  under  llie  guidance  of  intelligence,  then  it  de- 
mands something  more  than  physics  to  account  for  it," 

Then  come  the  instances,  the  psychic  "  facts,"  on  which 
the  Writer  builds  his  convictions  as  to  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  They  are  of  two  classes:  those  which  have  come  un- 
der big  own  observation  and  those  wliich  he  accepts  on  the 
evidence  of  others.  The  greater  number  are  of  the  latter 
class,  and  the  author  has  drawn  freely  upon  a  pamphlet  of 
his  own,  called  '•  Psychics — Facts  and  Theories,"  for  his 
materials.  But  after  all  has  beeo  said,  and  the  relative 
values  of  telepathy,  clairvoyance,  and  clairaudience,  and 
ghosts,  or  apparitions,  have  been  discussed,  we  are  rtnally 
presented  with  the  cheering  and  encouraging  outlook  that 
"  we  itre  on  ike  eve  of  discovering  the  other  comdry  as  Co- 
ittmhui  di$cffvcrcd  America." 

We  have  been  following  an  ''  ignis  fatuus  "  through  the 
murky  marsh — '*  only  this  and  nothing  more." 

R.  H.  Starr. 


A   SCOTCH  TKE0I.OGICAI.  THINKER. 

KiiNi>\MitNTAs.  Idkas  OF  CiiBisTiANnT.  By  Jolin  Caird,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
lale  Principal  and  Vice  Chuncellor  of  the  L'niversitv  of  G]&tgow\  New 
York:  The  Macmillaii  Co.,  1S99, 

This  book  of  two  volumes  gives  us  the  Gifford  Lectures, 
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delivered   at  the   University   of  Glasgow*  iu  sessions   '92—3 
and  '95-6*  by  the  then  Principal,  Dr.  John  CaJrd. 

The  lectures  are  happily  prefaced  by  a  memoir  of  their 
gifted  and  eloqueot  author,  writti^n  by  his  brother,  the  Mas- 
ter of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  bio- 
jjraphical  sketch,  and  sen-'es  not  only  to  enhance  the  read- 
er's interest  in  the  book,  but  to  help  him  to  understand  the 
scope  and  purpose  of  the  lectures.  It  gi%'es  us  the  intellec- 
tual growth  of  the  scholarly  preacher,  his  transformation 
into  the  fearless  professor  and  his  ultimate  elevation  to  the 
principalship  of  the  university,  and,  in  thus  tracing  the 
growth  and  development  of  a  remarkable  mind,  it  gives  us 
the  key  to  Dr.  Caird's  theology  and  philosophy. 

The  author's  own  account  of.  his  opening  lecture  at  Uie  uni- 
versity, as  cited  by  his  brother,  reveals  to  us  the  lone  and 
temper  of  a  theological  system  which  was  to  startle  and 
stagger  Scottish  Pre sbyte nanism  in  one  of  its  stronghold?. 
and  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  a  philosophical  system  which  had 
been  already  given  to  the  world  in  Dr.  Caird's  ''Evolution 
of  Religion,*"  and  which  was  destined  to  supplant  the  Man- 
sel-Hamilton  theory  of  an  impassable  gulf  between  the  hu- 
man and  the  Divine,  tlie  finite  and  the  Inlinite. 

The  essence  of  Principal  Caird's  contention  lies  in  the 
distinction  which  he  is  careful  to  make  between  knowing 
pei"fectly  and  knowing  at  ail.  "The  trees,"  as  he  says 
elsewhercj  "  shall  not  grow  into  the  sky,  but  they  shall  jjrow 
toward  the  sky,"  or,  as  Prof.  Flint  puts  it,  "  Man  is  the  im- 
age  of  God,  but  not  the  measure  of  God.'*  *' The  convic- 
tion that  God  can  be  known,  and  is  known,  and  that  in  the 
deepest  sense  all  our  knowledge  is  knowledge  of  himj"  says 
the  Master  of  Ralliol,  "  was  the  corner  stone  of  the  author's 
theology." 

"  Religion,"  says  Principal  Caird  himself)  *' by  its  very 
nature  contains  and  must  ever  contain  an  element  of  mys- 
terj';  but  a  religion  all  mystery  is  an  absurd  and  impuasible 
notion.  Finite  intelligence  cannot  be  the  measure  of  the 
Iniinite.     The  realm  of  trutli  is  inexhaustible,  and  the  high- 
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est  human  intelligence  at  Us  farthest  point  of  progress  and 
spiritual  knowledge  must  still  see  stretching  away  before  it 
the  region  of  the  unknown,  the  unfathomable  depths  of  thai 
Beini^  before  whom  the  befitting  attitude  must  ever  be  that 
of  humility,  of  reverence,  of  awe,  and  inspiration.  But  it 
is  obvious  that  thesi;  emotions  owe  their  existence  and  their 
strength  to  the  fact  that  their  object  is  contemplated  as 
something  more  tbiin  the  unknowot  and  that  we  must  con- 
ceive of  that  in  him  which  lies  beyond  our  knowledge  as, 
though  unknown,  not  unknowable."  Again:  "  That  which 
makes  reverence  a  possible  and  a  wholesome  feeling  is  that 
it  is  reverence  not  for  a  mere  blank  inscrutabilit)',  but  for 
what  I  can  think  of  as  an  intelligence  essentially  the  same  as 
my  own,  though  far  exueSUng  mine  in  its  range  and  power, 
and  the  salutary  humilit}'  which  possesses  me  in  the  pres- 
ence of  such  minds  arises  from  the  fact  that  I  know  and  can 
appreciate  the  thing  which  they  are,  and  that  I  see  in  it 
that  which  dwarfs  my  own  petty  attainments.  In  like  man- 
ner the  grandeur  which  surrounds  the  absolute,  the  infinite 
reality  beyond  the  finite,  can  only  arise  from  this;  not  that 
it  is  something  utterly  inconceivable  and  unthinkable,  but 
that  it  is  for  tliought  or  self-consciousness,  the  realization 
of  its  highest  ideal  of  spiritual  excellence." 

The  founder  of  the  Gi:fford  lectureship  limited  its  prov- 
ince to  the  subject  oi  natural  religion,  and  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  subject  be  treated  as  "a  strictly  natural  science  like 
astronomy  or  chemistry."  But  the  title  of  the  lectures  as 
delivered  by  our  author  is  "  Fundamentul  Ideas  of  O/irisii'an- 
r'/y."  The  opening  lecture  ts  on  '•  Natural  and  Revealed  Re- 
ligion," and  Dr.  Caird  decHnes  to  recognize  the  popular  dis- 
tinction between  the  two.  In  his  view  the  distinction  does 
not  exist,  and  he  consequently  treats  of  subjects  which  to  the 

t  average  intellect  have  no  place  in  the  Gifford  lecture  course. 
Such  topics  as  the  Christian  idea  of  God  and  the  relation 
of  God  to  the  world  are  presented  as  closely  allied  to  the 
origin  of  evil.  Theories  of  the  incarnation*  and  the  idea  of 
the  atonement  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Spirit,  all  are  10- 
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eluded  in  the  scope"  of  the  university  lectureship.     The  pre- 
christian  religions  point  forward  and  lead  up  to  the  one  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  Christ.     The  true  conception  of  God  is  that 
of  trinity  in  unity,  and  this  is  worked  out  along  the  ontolog- 
ical  line  of  a  subject,  an  object  and  the  relation  between  the 
two.    From  human  relationships  we  are  carried  to  relations 
that  transcend  the  limits  of  time.     The  doctrine  of  the  es- 
sential Trinity,  the  Hfe  and  love  of  the  Godhead  in   and 
through  all  eternity,  is  presented  with  all  the  wealth  of  im- 
agery  and    diction   for   which   the   author  was  celebrated. 
Certain  expressions  in  the  New  Testament  "suggest  to  us 
the  thought  of  an  eternal  past  as  the  scene  of  the  movements 
of  an  ineffable  and  boundless  love,  of  an  absolute  reciproc- 
ity of  thought  and  feeling  in  the  life  of  the  Eternal,  of  In- 
finitude yielding  itself  to  Infinitude,  of  God  as  knowing  and 
being  known,  loving  and  being  loved  by  God." 

Dr.  Caird  was  preeminently  a  Christian  philosopher. 
Coupled  with  the  rare  insight  of  the  metaphysician  is  the 
spiritual  intuition  of  the  reverent  and  devout  believer  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  it  is  therefore  in  the  second  volume,  and 
on  the  subjects  connected  with  the  incarnation,  that  we  find 
him  at  his  best.  In  reply  to  tlie  persistent  humanitarianism 
of  to-day,  with  its  demand  for  a  human  Christ,  who  can 
sympathize  with  troubled  and  sorrowing  men,  he  pertinently 
asks  whether  the  world  has  forgotten  that  mercy  is  an  at- 
tribute of  God.  The  eager  but  unnecessary  cry  for  the 
purely,  though  perfect,  human  is  met  by  the  presentation  of 
the  divine  in  all  its  fullness  as  meeting  and  satisfying  t-vcry 
h\iman  need.  A  fitting  and  salutary  rebuke  is  deftly  admin- 
istered to  an  age  that  in  its  greed  for  a  human  Christ  has 
well-nigh  forgotten  its  God. 

"  Can  God  not  sympathize  with  us?"  asks  Principal 
Caird.  '*  Is  it  not  a  false  conception  of  the  nature  of  God 
which  ascribes  to  him  a  moveless  impassibility,  a  rigid  im- 
mutability, impervious  to  any  participation  in  the  trials  and 
sorrows  of  his  children?  God  is  love;  but  does  not  love 
lack  its  every  essence,  its  supreme  e.xpression,  if  we  think 
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of  him  as  incapable  of  compassioo,  of  sympathetic  emotion, 
for  the  calamities  and  griefs  that  befall  its  object?  Does  it 
destroy  the  reality  of  Christ's  sorrow  and  suffering  for  man 
to  thiok  of  it  as  a  sorrow  which,  while  truly  human,  pene- 
trates to  the  very  heart  of  God?  " 

Our  author  is  not  a  technical  theologian.  His  Scottish 
intellect  and  his  early  religious  training  combined  to  frame 
an  earnest  and  honest  soul;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  formed  anj'  bias  toward  "systematic"  theology  as 
Such.  He  rather  shunned  the  subtleties  and  niceties  of  the 
schools,  and  this  state  of  mind,  we  think,  stancis  out  advan- 
tageously when  such  subjects  as  the  kenosis  and  the  earlier 
misconceptions  growing  out  of  the  two  natures  in  the  one 
Christ  are  touched  by  this  master  hand.  Here  we  f^et  the 
richest  and  the  freshest  of  Dr.  Caird's  ihout^ht.  The  space 
at  our  command  will  not  permit  us  to  enlarge  here,  but  we 
cannot  forbear  to  give  two  or  three  brief  quotations. 

Speaking  of  the  kenotic  theory,  the  author  says:  *' The 
Being  who  limits  or  suppresses  His  infinitude  becomes  finite 
and  nothing  more."  "The  same  being  cannot  abandon 
its  infinitude  and  possess  it."  "If  God,  or  the  eternal 
Logos,  lays  aside,  in  order  to  become  human^  every  divine 
attribute  which  would  render  the  incarnation  or  union  with 
a  human  personality  impossible— ceases,  in  other  words,  to 
be  omnipresent,  omnipotent,  omniscient — what  becomes,  it 
may  be  asked,  of  the  government  of  the  \^■orld  during  the 
thirty  years  of  this  eclipse  of  Divinity?  "  The  cosmic  func- 
tions of  the  Logos  must  have  ceased. 

The  element  of  truth  which  he  conceives  to  underlie  the 
doctrine  of  the  humiliation  of  God  is  that  of  a  sympathizing 
and  self-sacrificing  God,  and  to  the  development  and  ex- 
pression of  this  great  tnJlh  he  bends  all  the  energies  of  a 
clear  mind  and  a  facile  pen. 

Again,  we  know*  of  no  better  presentation  of  the  error  of 
ApoUinaris  than  is  given  in  the  second  volume.  It  is  only 
the  union  of  a  "maimed  or  mutilated  humanity"  with  the 
divine  which  Apollinarianism  gave  to  the  world.     In  order 
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to  form  a  union  it  leaves  out  of  the  nature  to  be  united  to 
God  its  highest  and  most  important  element.      *'  The  result, 
in  short,  which  it  gives  as  the  reprtsentation  oi  the  presence] 
of  Christ  is  not  a  divine  in  union  with  a  human  nature,  but  a 
divine  nature  in  union  with  the  nature  of  an  animal." 

In  fact,  the  chapters  which  treat  of  the  hypostatic  union 
are  bright  with  devout  and  original  thought,  and  will  ampiv 
reward  the  earnest  student  in  the  fields  of  Christian  theolo- 
gy. The  dominant  idea  of  the  author  comes  to  the  front 
again  t  and  the  reader  grows  to  feel  the  reasonableness  of 
the  incarnation  as  he  imbibes  the  teaching  of  a  man  who 
held  and  fell  that  there  was  no  impassable  gulf  between 
God  and  man  made  in  the  image  of  God. 

The  chapters  on  the  Christian  idea  of  God  and  the  idea 
of  the  incarnation  are  inseparable.  They  should  be  read 
together.     The  latter  are  the  complement  of  the  former. 

We  cheerfull}^  recommend  this  book  to  those  devout  spir- 
its who  want  to  think  and  are  not  afraid  to  think,  and  we 
feel  sure  that  they  will  not  be  disappointed  in  their  tj^uest  for 
truth  at  the  hands  of  an  author  who  speaks  as  follows: 

*•  That  which  is  impossible  in  the  rflation  of  man  to  man, 
of  the  finite  to  the  finite,  is  possible  in  the  relation  of  man  to 
God,  of  the  finite  spirit  to  the  Infinite.     That  absolute  sur- 
render of  tliought  and  will  which  no  man  can  yield  to  anoth- 
er, it  is  the  supreme  ideal  of  man's  moral  and  intellectual 
nature  to  be  capable  of  yielding  to  God.     We  cannot  take 
up  and  transfer  to  ourselves  the  convictions  and  beliefs,  the 
affections  and  volitions,   the  intelleclxial  and    moral    life    of 
any  other  finite  being;   but  it  is  the  very  glory  of  our  nature 
to  surrender  our  intelligence  to  the  Infinite  Wisdom,  our  will' 
to  the  all-perfect  Will;  to  abandon  all  opinions,  to  suppress 
every  volition  that  pertains  to  us  as  mere  individuals,  and  tol 
let  the  Infinite  and  eternal  life  How  into  and  dominate  our] 
whole  life  and  being.     .     .     .     It  is  possible  to  attain,  and] 
then  only  have  we  reached  the  perfection  of  our  being  when^ 
we  have  attained  to  a  spiritual  life  in  which  the  very  iniod 
and  will  of  God  become  identified  witli  our  own,  in  which  il 
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is  God's  thoughts  our  mind  thinks,  God's  will  that  worketh 
in  us,  the  very  life  of  God  in  which  we  participate." 

R.  H.  S. 


THREE  VOLUMES  OF"  VERSE  FROM  THE  OHIO  VALLEY. 

I. 

Myih  and  Romance.  Bv  Madiaon  Cawein.  New  York:  G-  P-  Put- 
nam'e  Sans. 

It  is  with  interest  that  the  present  writer  has  watched  Mr. 
Cawein's  career  of  frequent  publication.  What  industry! 
What  perseverance  !  And,  given  talent,  what  else  is  needed 
but  industry  and  perseverance?  Mr.  Cawein  has  long  since 
become  master  of  the  fine,  distinguished  poetic  phrase,  the 
exquisitely  wrought-out  metaphor.  Never  has  he  lacked, 
except  when  under  the  influence  of  Browning,  the  dear  old 
British  Goth,  a  flattering  tunefulness  and  a  certain  verbal 
prestidigitation,  which,  while  often  making  his  poems  hard 
to  understand  as  wholes,  invariably  rendered  them  delight- 
tul  by  stanzas  and  lines.  Never,  perhaps,  has  Mr,  Cawein 
printed  a  piece  of  verse  without  g^iving  therein  unmistakable 
evidence  of  true  talent.  The  present  modest  book,  how- 
ever, for  the  first  time  will  assure  the  skeptic  beyond  ques- 
tion that  Mr.  Cawein  has  inspiration. 

For  the  Hrst  two  pieces  of  the  collection  Mr.  Cawein's 
critic  was  prepared  by  his  previous  work.  The  'Moamy 
odors  of  old  solitudes,"  the  eyes  of  the  Oread,  "constellated 
dusk."  the  "dim  ambuscades  of  sun-embodied  perfume," 
are  poems  condensed  into  phrases. 

Do  not  the  flowersr  bo  reticent,  confeeB 

With  coiitciou»<  lookfi  th«  conUct  of  a  jfOd? 

Does  nut  ihe  \-erj-  water  garrulou^lj' 

Boat^t  t!ie  indulgence  u!  a  deity^ 

And,  harltl  in  bufU  becr^ti  and  sycamore 

How  all  the  bird>  proclairn  itl  and  the  leaves 

Rejoice  with  clappings  o£  their  mvriad  hand^l 

And  *.ha1l  not  1  betieve,  loo,  and  adore, 

With  such  wide  prooli     Vca,  though  my  soul  perceives 

Vo  evident  presence,  sliJI  it  unit^r^tand)-- 
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5'-r-ily  -v-i  iccept  -iie  ^*»/ai  :^/.  Te  worafaip.  and    eipe- 
r:eno-r  i  r*-x,ird  ci  svl-nn.  peace. 

In  "Spiri:  or   Dreams "  ±.ere:  ia   i  Shelteviike  *»Tace  of 

aerial  r.-.i'i'emea":  in  —  T-:  a  Wimi  Flower."  a  Ivric  pietv 

i.T.c.  v.e  prayer  had  rie  reader'*  iieartfeit  amen: 

I  ^aa,.  ::i;t  lie,  '.  ^aa-l  set  mcmtj  die, 

Ev-r^.-  reaier  r-aa  seen  briicre  ■:TOh.  w!iat  workmanlike 
craii  Mr,  Cave:-  can  failiion  nL*  baHadj.  Vet.  did  anv  one 
expe^::  so  — uch.  ox  a  shock,  -if  sizcere  pasaioa  as  ia  giv^n  bv 
-■Gr.'-ita."'  :ha:  itraigh^arward  ule  of  ballroom  esperieace 
'ivr.ere  the  lover  -ander  the  ipeil  of  the  dance  deems  he  whirls 
to  the  strain  or  the  ciu*ic  net  hia  frivoloas  partner  but  the 
ci;ad  '.vonias  "xho:::  his  soul  loves? 

Ta^tea  difrer.  They  meat.  Thank  Heaven !  tfaev  do.  or 
■Ae  should  a£ree.  Well-  then,  what  of  "Dionvsia?"  After 
'A:tne=iir.g  the  orgies  of  a  corrupted  Bacchus  worship,  can 
'.ve  help  cr}":ng  with  the  poet: 

Y«  TC.-j  dreamfag — :^  ::  more 
Thar,  mere  dreaairn^.'     I?  ^ome  door 
0--T.ed  :-  :r.T  -^.J.'-     \  carra:- 
Raii^d.-  Tj  :-:  rr.e  *«e  ::r  ;er:a:n 
'.  I'.i    =  !:■  i;i  -.hi;  ^ifc  ;«:c7::r 

Tr.e  :r.t-:n^::y  of  the  ver=e.  its  swiftness,  its  sensuous  pow- 
er or  revocation,  are  remarkable. 

An':  "./.a:  of  this  summoos  in  --Hymns  to  Desire:" 

A-iike:     Awai=; 
'.'-.,     .-r.^'  .'.--■  *"""'-  a!-.:m-.-eredl  To^  far  fTom  the  regions  of  g'inij,;r. 
V.' T.  ;■■!  :i.  ,jr.:j:r.-  A  ma^ic.  ::*  fo-n'^ain*  c:  I'aerv.  the  *pir-^p^•_^  ' 
;!:.*■  'r.'^^    tar.dcr^  :  i  aiv,  O  Hear: 
•i-.-.-:.-.    < i.  ;-.'.:r.e  sr.!  par-ake 

'>f  ;, ;  ,r  ,:..  jr.';e  hi.-.q-.ic-.'  of  beaj'.v ;  ar.d  s'.aii-: 
T:._.   -r.ir-:  ;:;  ^i.e  vv^vr-  of  an. 
'I.'..-;:  -ir-r  ir^-.vr.  frotii  -.':,;  -:7eaiii- 
' }\  '■.:■'■  -tA  ',*.    J'r^;;;-. 

Come'    ''(.  COTT-.e! 
N'l  \',:.-JKT  -r.all  Sar-^uajc  be  tium'-^' 
T-,..    .i-i',:.  -i.a!l  -r;i.p 
A-  'ii.t;  (l'i''i  'r.-^  ijlitterin^  ha^p 
Of  -'i  'l.'i;,''^*fr  ruailf  splendid  ivith  i^em*  antl  with  gold) 
Till;  I'.ondcr  and  richness  of  life.     .     .     . 
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Shall  we  be  a  stiff-necked  generation,  and  persist  in  re- 
fusal? Nay,  rather,  let  us  bid  Mr.  Cawein  godspeed,  and 
congratulate  the  Ohio  Valley  on  his  safe  arrival  to  us  with 
his  latest  consignment  of  goods  from  the  heavenly  city  of 
song! 

II. 

Tli£  Ii'>LSE  or  A  HLfNDRRL  LIGHTS.  B_>-  Frederic  Ridgclj  Torrence. 
Sinall,  Mavnard  &  Co.,  B«stan- 

Dedicated  to  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  with  reverence 
and  love,  and  decorated  by  Bertram  Groavenor  Goodhue, 
with  particular  felicity  of  invention,  comes  this  dainty,  wise, 
witty,  malicious  little  book  of  verse.  The  hundred  lights 
may  look  out  of  a  house  in  oriental  style,  but  they  look  out 
those  tivescore  windows  on  tlie  modern  world  of  Western 
thought.  The  sun  is  center  of  the  solar  systerri,  and  life  has 
been  continuoug.  Man  is  not  a  finished  thing.  The  com- 
mon sense  of  the  philosopher  is  put  now  in  ironic  epigram, 
now  in  fanciful  fable  of  easy  application.  The  homeliness 
and  honesty  of  the  ingredients — obtained  at  some  moral  pure- 
food  store,  which  by  culinary  sortilege  have  been  g^ven  a 
delicious  pungent  aroma — first  require  praise.  Why  should 
a  man  writing  prose  have  to  know  whereof  he  discourses* 
but  the  verse-maker  be  held  unaccountable  in  the  courts  of 
reason?  Surely  it  is  the  delightful  directness  of  Mr.  Tor- 
rence's  verse,  his  sweet  temper  of  statement,  his  gaj'  in- 
difference to  his  reader's  conviction  or  conversion,  that  lend 
the  chief  charm  to  the  third  or  fourth  reading. 

Yet  in  stanza  13  *'  the  old  folks  "  would  have  been  as  col- 
loquial and  less  conspicuous  than  '*  the  old  bugs."  Father 
and  mother  would  better  not  be  classified  among  domestic 
insects — at  all  events,  not  on  the  printed  page.  Stanza  44, 
•'  just  smell  ray  hands,"  is  good  sarcasm,  but  a  tritle  vulgar. 
Bui  these  be  fly  specks.  Here  are  samples  of  Mr.  Torren- 
ce*s  craft: 

"DowSt  everything,"  llic  thinker  t.ald  when  I  wa^  parched  with  Rea.Mn*B 

drouglit; 
Said  he.  -Triitt  nit,  I've  probed  thwe  Uiings;  iiave  utter  faiih  in  me,— and 

doubc." 
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"  What!  doubt  the  Master  Workmai)'E  hand,  because  m^flesblv  ills  increase.' 
No;  for  there  still  remains  one  chance _that  I  am  not  his  masterpiece." 

I  saw  them  kissing  in  the  shade,  and  knew  the  sum  of  all  mv  lore: 

God  gave  them  youth,  God  gave  them  love,  and  even  God  can  give  no  more. 

At  first  she  loved  naught  else  but  flowers,  and  then — she  only  loved  the  rose. 
And  then — herself  alone,  and  then  she  knew  not  what,  but  now — she  knows. 

I  did  not  hate  the  orator  of  many  words  for  what  he  said; 

I  only  thought  It  just  some  old  quaint  g.tine  his  tongue  played  with  \\\<  head. 

Whether  my  days  are  cooled  with  calm,  or  filled  with  fever's  ardent  taint, 
I  have  the  same  blue  sky  as  God,  I  have  the  same  God  ?a  the  tiaint. 

In  all  my  undertakings  1  have  entered  in,  my  stratagem 

Has  been  to  widen  carefully  some  gap  for  getting  out  of  them. 

Now,  all  ye  slothful  ones,  who  fear  death's  neartng  goal,  take  heart  of  ^race; 
Who  never  went  upon  the  road  wilt  never  reach  the  halting  place. 

In  this  rough  field  of  earthly  life  I  have  had  cause  for  tears  enough; 
Yet,  nfter  all,  I  think  I've  gleaned  my  modicum  of  laughing  stuff. 

Ohio  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this  first  good  American 

epigrammatist.     We  had  the  quatrains  of  Aldrich ;   but  we 

lacked,  though  we  hardly  knew  it,  the  long  couplets  of  Tor- 

rence. 

III. 

The  Hesperian  Trke,  An  Annual  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  Edited  bv  John 
j;iinL's  Piatt.     I'ublished  for  the  fditor  by  George  Shaw,  Ciiiciimal;,  Oh:o. 

This  is  a  creditable  volume,  both  as  to  Hterarj-  merit  and 
and  as  lo  bookmaking.  Besides  the  Piatts,  husband  and 
wife,  Hay,  Howells,  Cawein,  R.  B.  Wilson,  Coate  Kinney, 
Venable,  and  a  score  of  less  noted  contributors,  give  verse 
and  prose  of  considerable  interest.  The  artists  of  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  and  Indiana  have  furnished  characteristic  sam- 
ples of  their  work.  But  it  is  to  F.  H.  Farney,  of  Cincinnati, 
that  is  due  the  greatest  credit  for  decoration:  the  title-page 
and  frontispiece  are  both  by  him. 

Such  a  volume  is  a  symptom.  There  is  coming  into  ex- 
istence something  like  a  gild  of  writers.  It  means  fertiliza- 
tion of  the   literary  soil.     The  very  fact  that  such   a   book 
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could  be  manufactured  in  a  prov-incial  town  bodes  well  for 
literary  America.  It  will  to  many  seem  like  a  numbering  of 
Apollo's  sons  and  daughters  "out  Weatj"  and  thus  apart 
from  enlertainraent  and  pleasure  to  the  eye,  Mr.  Piatt  has 
given  us  proof  that  in  this  age  of  peace  congresses  and  high- 
ly explosive  humanitarianism  for  export  of  capitalistic  love  of 
labor  and  laborious  worship  of  capital,  we  live  not  whoUy 
forsaken  of  the  Muses  even  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio. 

W.  N.  Guthrie. 

Watson's  "  story  of  prance." 

After  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution  had  been 
WTilEen  by  Thiers,  Mignet,  Taine,  Lamartlne,  Carlyle.  and 
many  other  able  historians,  it  seemed  that  nothing  remained 
to  be  done  save  b^'  diligent  labor  in  the  archives  to  throw 
light  upon  an  obscure  point  here  and  there.  Above  all,  it 
seemed  presumptuous  in  a  Georgia  Populite  to  undertake  to 
retell  a  story  which  had  been  told  so  often  and  so  well.  It 
was  therefore  with  great  misgivings  that  I  took  up  Watson's 
'*  Story  of  France,"'  and  only  as  the  result  of  repeated  ur- 
ginga.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  however,  that  it  is  the  best 
history  of  the  French  Revolution  to  the  fall  of  Robespierre 
that  has  appeared. 

There  are  few  things  more  diflFicuIt  than  to  write  an  intel- 
ligible narrative  of  the  Revolutionary  movement.  The  actors 
are  so  numerous  and  they  are  striving  for  so  many  things, 
there  are  so  many  currents  running  in  different  directions, 
so  many  wheels  revolving  within  wheels?  that  to  present  the 
subject  in  sutlicient  detail  and  yet  wtth  a  masterful  grasp  of 
it  as  a  whole  is  an  extraordinary  achievement.  In  this  Mr. 
Watson  has  surpassed  all  his  illustrious  predecessors.  In 
fullness  of  detail  he  approaches  Thiers  and  Taine,  in  grasp 
of  the  subject  as  a  whole  he  at  least  equals  Mignet,  in  dra- 
matic interest  he  is  the  rival  of  Lamartine, 

The  revolution  has  now  been  so  thoroughly  explored  in  all 
its  ramifications  that  the  lime  has  come  for  a  synthetic 
historian  to  seize  all  the  separate  threads,  and  weave  them 
32 
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together  with  a  master  hand.  This  Mr.  Watson  does  in  a 
way  to  startle  the  shades  of  the  great  men  whose  fame  is  so 
largely  due  to  their  efforts  in  the  same  field. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  Mr.  Watson's  work  are  his 
comprehensive  grasp  of  the  subject,  the  sani^  of  his  judgment, 
and  the  vigor  of  his  style.  Sanity  of  judgment  is  the  last 
thing  one  looks  for  in  a  Populite;  but  in  dealing  with  the 
men  of  the  French  Revolution  Mr.  Watson  display's  it  in  an 
unusual  degree.  His  style  would  make  Gibbon  and  Macau- 
lay  turn  over  in  their  graves  and  moan  with  anguish;  but  it 
is  extraordinarily  vigorous  and  graphic.  It  hurries  the  reader 
forward,  and  makes  the  great  panorama  pass  before  his  eyes 
with  an  intense  realism.  Such  a  style  was  never  before  em- 
ployed in  historic  composition,  and  there  are  those  who  will 
resent  it,  perhaps  with  justice;  yet  they  must  confess  that  it 
gives  them  a  realizing  sense  of  the  actual  occurrences  such 
as  they  never  had  before. 

While  some  will  be  offended  'at  the  unconventional  stj'le, 
others  will  be  shocked  at  the  numerous  scandalous  episodes. 
But  he  who  would  understand  t.i'e  history  of  France  must  not 
be  squeamish.  The  intrigues  of  wanton  females,  which  in 
the  history  of  England  and  America  are  scarcely  to  be  reck- 
oned with,  are  at  the  bottom  of  half  that  has  occurred  in 
France.  The  historian  who  disregards  them  gains  in  digni- 
ty, but  at  the  sacrifice  of  truth.  An  expurgated  history  of 
France  is  on  a  level  with  an  expurgated  edition  of  the  "  De- 
cameron." We  are  forced  to  wonder  what  it  is  all  about. 
Mr.  Watson  does  flot  sin  greatly  in  this  way.  The  ladies 
come  in  for  their  full  share  of  his  attention. 

I  have  called  it  a  history  of  the  French  Revolution  to  the 
fall  of  Robespierre,  and  such  it  is,  despite  its  title.  I  imagine 
that  that  is  what  Mr.  Watson  started  out  to  write.  But  he 
perceived  that  the  Revolution  could  not  be  understood  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  out  of  which  it  grew,  and 
so  he  wrote  the  history  of  France  from  the  beginning.  But 
the  introductory  period  is  treated  solelj'  as  throwing  light 
upon  the  prodigious  tragedy  which  was  the  natural  outcome 
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of  its  follies  and  Its  crimes.  And  while  Mr.  Watson  con- 
tinues the  storj*  to  Napoleon's  accession  to  the  consulate,  it 
is  evident  that  the  mean  and  sordid  spirit  of  the  directorial 
regime  has  for  him  but  slight  interest,  and  his  treatment  of 
it  is  perfunctory.  But  in  the  real  purpose  of  the  bookf  in  its 
exposition  of  events  from  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.  to 
Robespierre's  fall,  it  is  a  masterpiece  in  its  way. 

G.  B.  Rose. 


FROM  THE  LAND  OF  ART  AND  ROMANCE, 

Beato  ANCELictJ,  bj- I.  B.  Suplno.     Botticelli,  by  the  bame.     Florence: 
Fratelli  Alinari, 

To  the  student  of  art,  photography  is  the  greatest  of  all 
blessings.  Until  its  discovery  satisfactory  art  study  was  im- 
possible. No  man,  however  powerful  his  memory,  could 
intelligently  compare  a  picture  attributed  to  Titian  or  Ra- 
phael at  Madrid  with  another  at  London  or  St.  Petersburg. 
Nor  did  engrainngs  material]  assist  in  the  comparison.  Into 
them  the  personality  of  the  engraver  enters  too  largely.  Bui 
when  the  late  Prince  Consort  made  his  collection  of  photo- 
graphs of  atl  the  pictures  attributed  to  Raphael^  the  scientific 
study  of  art  began.  Then  it  was  possible  to  compare  them, 
to  determine  the  characteristics  of  the  master's  stylej  to  rec- 
ognize the  true  and  reject  the  false. 

Substantially  all  the  great  pictures  of  the  world  have  now 
been  photographed  with  a  pertection  that  would  ha\'e  been 
impossible  in  the  days  of  the  Prince  Consort;  the  scientific 
system  of  Morelli  has  revolutionized  art  study,  and  the  stu- 
dent who  is  a  few  years  behind  is  behind  indeed. 

Of  all  the  workers  in  the  field,  the  great  photographic 
house  of  Alinari  Brothers  at  Florence  are  easily  the  first. 
They  have  brought  photography  to  an  unsurpassed  perfec- 
tion, and  the  diligence  with  which  they  have  sought  out 
masterpieces  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Italy  and  reproduced 
them  regardless  of  expense  and  trouble  can  never  be  sufli- 
cientlv  commended. 
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They  have  now  turned  their  extraordinary  proficiency 
the   reproduction  of  pictures  by  process  work  for  the  illus 
tration  of  books,  and  the  two  before  us  are  marvels  of  th< 
bookmaker's  art.    Each  contains  numerous  reproductions  of 
the  works  of  the  illustrious  painters  with  whom  they  deal, 
executed  in  a  style  that  is  at  present  unsurpassable,  combin-^j 
ing  softness,  clearnt:ss,  accuracv<i  a.iid  beauty  in  equal  de'^f 
gree.     And  all  this  for  ten  francs,  a  sum  for  which  you  could^^ 
not  have  bought  a  single  pliite  a  few  years  ago. 

And  the  text  is  worthy  of  the  illustrations,  Sig.  Supino  is 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  art  critics,  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  his  subject,  and  master  of  a  style  that  makes 
reading  a  delight. 

The  work  on  Fra  Angelico  can  be  had  either  in  French  or 
Italian,  and  that  on  Botticelli  will  no  doubt  soon  be  translated 
into  French.  Would  that  there  were  a  sufficient  demand  in 
English-speaking  countries  to  justify  the  issue  of  the  books 
in  our  own  tongue  !  Every  one  who  contemplated  a  journey 
to  Florence,  where  alone  these  great  masters  can  be  seen  in 
their  perfection,  could  prepare  himself  by  a  study  of  these 
books;  every  one  who  had  gazed  upon  their  masterpieces  in 
the  Uffi^i,  the  Academy,  and  San  Marco  could  turn  to  the 
books  and  see  visions  of  grace  and  beauty  rising  again  before 
his  eyes;  and  the  many  to  whom  a  pilgrimage  to  art's  great 
center  is  an  impossibility  could  have  some  idea  of  the  glori 
that  they  are  never  to  see. 
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It.  Fooco.     By  Gabilele  D'Annunzlo. 

The  publication  of  a  work  by  D'Annunzio  is  always  an 
event  In  Italy,  for  he  is  easily  the  foremost  among  Italian 
men  of  letters.  For  some  years  he  has  devoted  himaeU  to 
the  drama,  and  has  produced  several  morbid  but  intense  and 
powerful  works.  When  it  was  announced  that  he  had  r 
turned  to  the  novel,  expectation  was  on  tiptoe ;  but  when  hi 
new  work  appeared,  it  was  greeted  with  a  universal  chorus 
of  hisses,  in  which  every  reader  has  joined. 

In  the  first  place,  its  indiscretion  is  gross  and  unpardoa- 
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nble.  The  characters  portrayed  are  unmistakabt)'  himself 
and  Signora  Duse,  the  great  actress.  It  is  an  ohvious  ac- 
count of  their  Uahon;  and  lor  a  man  so  to  expose  the 
woman  who  has  loved  him  i&  an  offense  that  death  only 
tould  atone, 

Then  the  colossal  vanity  of  the  tnan  is  revolting.  He 
writes  of  himself  in  a  way  that  would  be  extravagant  if  ap- 
plied to  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Homer.  In  reading  such  ravings 
one  can  only  wonder  if  he  is  not  going  to  follow  Guy  de 
Maupassant,  the  brilliant  young  Frenchman  whom  in  some 
ways  he  resembles,  into  the  gTJif  of  insanity.  It  makes  us 
$uspect  that  the  old  fashion  of  starving  children  of  genius 
to  death  was  better  than  the  modern  one  of  turning  their 
heads  with  adulation. 

And,  finall}',  the  book  is  dull-  In  his  search  for  fine 
phrases  he  has  lost  the  vigor  and  directness  of  his  style,  and 
has  become ^r(lff"/e«A-  to  an  exasperating  degree. 

If  Sig.  D'Annunzio  has  nothing  better  to  write,  he  would 
best  devote  himself  to  politics,  upon  which  he  has  entered, 
and  which  is  perhaps  responsible  for  his  decline.  But  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  universal  chorus  of  hisses  which  has 
greeted  his  latest  venture  will  bring  him  to  his  senses,  and 
restore  him  to  literature  with  a  contrite  heart. 

G.  B.  Rose. 


A  PosiTTVisT  Citmc.     Tknjtvsos,  Rltskin^  and  Mill,  and  Other  Lit- 
BkARV  Estimates.    By  Frederic  HarrisQn.     The  Macniillati  Co-     1900, 

It  is  ahvays  pleasant  to  read  what  one  who  has  known 
and  appreciated  great  men  has  to  say  of  them.  This  is 
not  only  pleasant,  but  valuable  also,  when  the  person  writing 
is  sure  to  have  some  one  writing  an  appreciation  of  himself 
after  he  has  gone  to  his  fathers.  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison 
has  in  this  volume  essays  on  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  Arnold, 
Syraonds,  Froude,  Freeman,  and  Mill,  among  his  contem- 
poraries: an  address  on  Lamb  and  Keats;  one  on  English 
prose;  two  reviews  on  Gibbon;  and  a  dialogue  poking  fun 
at  a  '*book  trotter" — an  Oxford  man  who  can  defend  him- 
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self  for  cutting  a  grind  on  Plato  in  order  to  spend  an  even- 
ing on  half  a  dozen  books  from  '*King  Solomon's  Klines," 
through  a  volume  of  Lecky,  to  Za  Terre^  a  pipe,  and  Sport- 
ing Life. 

In  the  articles  on  Gibbon,  Freeman,  and  Fronde  vre  have 
a  complement  to  Mr.  Harrison*s  essay  **On  the  Meaning  of 
Historj-,"  for  here  are  studies  of  the  two  greatest  recent  his- 
torical writers,  and  a  careful  estimate  of  the  personality  of 
Gibbon.  Of  course  no  one  can  for  a  moment  believe  that 
Shakespeare,  Chaucer,  or  Spenser,  were  otherwise  than 
delightful  men,  as  great  in  life  as  in  works;  but  a  contem- 
plation of  Gibbon's  life  reconciles  us  somewhat  to  the  lack 
of  positive  information  for  fear  of  a  bare  possibiliU'  other- 
wise. This  man,  the  wielder  of  st^'le  as  stately  as  the  im- 
perial theme  he  chose,  the  laborious  scholar,  the  sympathetic 
appreciator  of  Rome,  Athens,  and  Bj'zantium,  thought  men 
like  Grey  who  could  dream  of  reform  liable  to  cause  trouble; 
he  regarded  a  seat  in  Parliament  as  a  piece  of  propertj-;  his 
estimate  of  the  French  Revolution  was  about  as  accurate  as 
Burke's;  and  he  knew  less  about  Washington  and  America 
than  did  Dr.  Johnson  himself.  To  be  sure,  with  all  this. 
Gibbon  was  a  cheerful  companion,  a  faithful  friend,  and  a 
self-sacrificing  son. 

Mr.  Harrison  sees  as  clearly  as  the  newest  Ph.  D.  in  histor\- 
the  essential  error  of  the  historical  method  of  a  man  who  like 
Froude  always  holds  a  brief,  yet  he  thinks  emphatically  that 
this  history  of  England  has  a  reason  for  its  existence. 
Froude  was  disingenuous,  careless,  and  it  seems  at  times 
absolutely  untruthful  in  the  means  he  chose  in  trj'ing  to  at- 
tain his  three  objects — the  rehabilitation  of  Henry  VIII.,  the 
glorification  of  the  English  Reformation,  and  the  indictment 
of  Elizabeth  as  a  ruler — yet  on  none  of  these  three  points 
has  he  reversed  the  verdict  of  historians.  What  he  has  done 
is  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  past — one  of  the  great  func- 
tions of  history — and  to  give  us  wonderful  pictures  and  nar- 
ratives deserving  to  live.  The  petty  men  of  the  school  in 
which  Prof.  Freeman  was  a  great  historical  writer  will  more 
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than  offset  with  their  laborious  facts  and  criticism  Froucle'a 
mistakes  in  judgment;  his  style  they  cannot  approximate. 
Freeman's  method  is  almost  as  mistaken  as  Froude's,  though 
in  an  entirely  difcferent  way.  Tireless  in  his  pursuit  of  truth, 
with  a  wonderful  control  of  the  most  minute  facts,  and  hav- 
ing no  great  power  of  condensation,  he  has  produced  a  work 
to  be  read  only  by  special  students.  Both  of  these  men  have 
done  valuable  work  in  history,  and  both  are  faultj*,  the 
One  for  his  lack  of  scrupulous  love  for  truth,  and  the  other 
for  his  presumption  that  others  are  as  capacious  of  detail  and 
as  unwearied  as  he  himself  is^ — /.  ^.,  for  his  lack  of  imagi- 
nation. 

The  Symonds,  the  Lamb  and  Keats^  and  the  Mill  essays 
are  the  least  interesting  portions  of  the  book;  and  those  on 
Tennyson,  Ruskin,  and  Arnold  are  the  most  inviting. 
However  far  one  may  be  from  Positivism,  or  how  entirely 
an  admirer  of  these  three  men,  at  whose  defects  Mr.  Harri- 
son looks  with  quite  open  eyes*  it  is  impossible  to  lay  this 
volume  aside  without  an  increased  respect  for  its  author's 
judgment  and  acumen.  This  feeling  comes  to  us  especially 
in  reading  the  estimates  of  Arnold  and  Ruskin,  both  of 
whom  during  their  lives  poured  out  the  vials  of  wrath  on  the 
devoted  head  of  the  great  follower  of  Cgmte.  There  is 
neither  bitterness  nor  effusion,  but  a  calm  statement  of  facts. 
with  a  willingness  to  authenticate  them  in  the  strongest  way. 
His  opinions  on  Ruskin  as  a  prophet  are  set  forth  in  a  dia- 
logue between  two  men  out  for  a  walk  over  the  Sussex 
downs  on  a  glorious  September  day.  The  younger  man  Js  a 
painter  established  at  Florence,  full  of  an  appreciation  of 
the  art  of  himself  and  his  contemporaries,  and  with  a  thor- 
oughly condescending  view  oi  Ruskin^s  ideas;  and  the  older 
man  a  contemporary  of  Ruakin's»  who  saw  in  him  a  guide 
and  a  seer.  The  latter  regards  Ruskin  as  the  real  source  of 
the  sounder  feeling  for  the  beautiful  that  exists  in  England 
to-day,  as  against  the  hideoiis  ideas  prevalent  in  the  early 
third  of  the  nineteenth  century.  "  It  is  veiy  likely,"  says 
he,  *' that  Carlyle  was  the  inspiration  of  that  book  ['Mod- 
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em  Painters'],  as  Carlyle  was  the  master  of  Ruskin  through 
life.  But  Carlyle  could  no  more  have  done  the  poetic  and 
arEietic  work  of  Ruskin  himself  than  Samson  could  have 
composed  the  Psalms  of  David."  For  to  Mr.  Harrison,  be- 
sides being*  a  stimulator  of  men's  thoughts,  Ruskin  is  such 
a  master  of  the  difficult  and  subtle  instrument  of  &oaorou« 
prose  as  was  not  even  Mihon  or  Jeremy  Taylor.  But  Ruskin 
is  always  in  such  a  tumult  of  sympathy,  admiration,  or  warn- 
ing that  he  can  never  clothe  his  mind  in  unimpassioned 
prose-  It  is  this  alone,  that  he  does  not  *' prune  his  words 
and  control  the  thoughts  that  o'er  him  throng."  that  keeps 
htm  from  being  in  achievement  as  he  is  in  potentiality,  the 
supreme  master  of  English  prose.  Ruskin  could  have  gained 
this  control  had  he  not  lived  for  something  more  real  to 
him. 

The  Judgment  passed  on  Arnold  is  calm  and  discerning. 
The  critical  work  is  rapidly  falling  below  the  poetical  in  im- 
portance for  the  reason  that  the  criticism  is  so  sound  that  il 
has  ceased  to  be  questioned  and  is  now  a  recognized  part  of 
our  common  literary  knowledge.  In  poetry  Mr.  Harrison 
compares  Arnold  witli  Theognis,  the  Gnomic  poet  of  Greece, 
whose  thoughts  on  destiny  and  life  are  condensed  into  poet* 
ical  aphorisms.  Arnold's  poetry  is  serious,  full  of  thought, 
and,  save  for  defects  due  to  a  bad-ear,  virtually  faultless;  but 
to  be  faultless  is  not  enough.  The  truly  great  poet  has  not 
only  polish  like  Theognis  but  passion  like  Sappho.  When 
he  comes  to  Arnold's  theology,  naturally  the  Positivist  finds 
it  hard  to  understand  the  devotional  sympathy  with  tlie 
Psalms,  and  the  beautiful  enthusiasm  for  the  '*  secret  of  Je- 
sus "  manifested  by  this  man  who  regarded  the  personality 
of  God  and  celestial  immortality  as  without  even  probable 
evidence.  Indeed,  many  who  are  not  Positivlsts  and  who 
do  not  proclaim  with  so  much  pride  as  does  Mr.  Harrison 
their  allegiance  to  the  Philistines,  are  unable  to  graap  Ar- 
nold's position. 

To  us  the  most  valuable  essay  in  the  book  is  the  one  ooj 
Tennyson,  because  here,  after  the  endless  driveling  praise 
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that  a  "Study"  on  Tenn3'son  has  been  synonymous  with, 
we  have  ul  last  a  man  speaking  straight  from  a  thinking 
mind.  Mr.  Harrison  in  his  endeavor  to  be  quite  fair  points 
out  the  good  before  he  shows  what  adverse  criticism  he  has 
to  make.  In  this  present  essay,  the  statement  at  the  begin- 
ning that  Tennyson's  superiority  to  all  poets  of  the  latter 
half  century  is  above  question  or  doubt  is  surely  itself  not 
above  question  or  doubt.  Only  rarely  is  it  worth  while  to  dis- 
cuss the  rank  of  poets  so  near  in  time  to  us  as  Browning  and 
Tennyson,  but  with  all  the  latter's  exquisite  art  and  with  all 
the  former's  turgid  style,  we  have  found  more  passion  and 
virility  in  one  page  of  "Pippa  Passes'"  llian  in  the  entire 
**  Idylls."  The  great  popular  appeal  not  only  of  "  In  Me- 
moriam"  but  indeed  of  all  Tennyson's  work  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  his  poetry  is  the  expression  in  exquisite  verse  of  the 
essentjally  commonplace  beliefs  of  the  larger  part  of  his  read- 
ing public.  Now  a  great  poet  is  not  a  translator  but  a  seer. 
However  much  one  may  think  Tennyson's  influence  purer 
than  that  of  Byron,  for  instance,  it  is  right  always  to  remem- 
ber that  Byron  had  an  intellectual  insight  that  Tennyson  had 
not.  The  former  brought  into  the  world  mind-stirring  ideas, 
the  latter  touched  the  hearts  of  a  doubting  and  sentimental 
generation.  The  only  national  and  social  causes,  says  Mr. 
Harrison,  into  which  Tennyson  ever  threw  his  whole  soul 
were  the  modern  fad  of  imperialism  and  the  glorification  of 
the  British  arms — causes  which  go  not  well  with  a  peer  of 
Milton,  but  with  the  Sunday  newspaper  and  a  brass  band. 
The  characterization  of  '*  Lancelot  "  as  a  sort  of  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  in  plate  armor,  and  the  statement  that  the  whole 
fierce  lusty  epic  of  Sir  Thomas  has  been  emasculated  as  if 
it  were  to  be  performed  in  a  drawing  room  by  an  academy 
of  young  ladies,  is  not  less  than  felicitous.  This  comes, 
too,  from  a  man  who  has  not  stinted  praise  for  an  ease  and 
fiiu&lc  in  which  Tennyson  has  been  surpassed  only  by  Mil- 
ton. G.  C.  Edwards. 


NOTES. 

We  wish  to  call  special,  if  belated,  attention  to  the  delight- 
ful volume  of  biographical  essays  collected  by  Col.  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson,  under  the  title  of  '*  Contemporaries." 
(Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  Col.  Higginson  is  al- 
ways interesting,  and  his  writing  has  an  epigrammatic  qual- 
ity that  is  much  to  our  taste ;  but  we  think  that  he  has  rarely 
given  us  better  work  than  in  this  volume.  This  is  partly 
because  he  is  dealing  in  the  main  with  that  long-vanished 
New  England  of  the  prime  of  which,  with  Prof.  Charles 
Eliot  Norton  and  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  he  is  an  hon- 
ored survivor.  His  essays  on  Emerson,  on  Theodore  Park- 
er, on  Lydia  Maria  Child,  on  John  Holmes  (brother  of  the 
"Autocrat"),  and  many  others,  ought  to  be  read  by  all  who 
are  interested  in  our  country's  literature  and  history.  The 
paper  on  Grant  seems  to  us  to  have  distinct  historical  value; 
while  that  on  Sidney  Lanier,  if  somewhat  unbalanced  in  its 
praise,  will  serve,  for  Southern  readers,  to  set  off  any  un- 
pleasant impressions  derived  from  the  perusal  of  the  paper 
describing  Col.  Higginson's  interesting  visit  to  the  family  of 
John  Brown  immediately  after  the  latter's  execution.  We 
may  notice,  by  the  way,  that  this  volume  gives  clear  proof  of 
the  fact  that  time  is  softening  the  prejudices  that  once 
alienated  the  citizens  of  North  and  South. 


The  Macmillan  Company  has  published  in  the  handy  and 
beautiful  Temple  Series  the  initial  volumes  of  an  Encyclo- 
pedia made  up  of  "  primers,"  on  various  subjects,  from 
South  Africa  to  Dante.  The  intention  is  to  furnish  in  an 
easily  accessible  form  the  information  usually  to  be  found 
only  in  bulky  and  expensive  works  of  reference.  The  vol- 
umes are  forty  cents  each,  and,  of  course,  are  sold  sepa- 
rately. The  paper  and  binding  are  good,  and  the  type  is 
clear,  though  the  margins  are  too  narrow  for  comfort. 
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H-  M.  D.  Spence,  Dean  ot  Gloucester,  contributes  a  read- 
able primer  on  the  English  Churchy  a  subject  about  which 
many  desire  to  know  something,  though  they  have  neillier  the 
time  nor  the  inclination  to  attempt  the  standard  works.  In  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  this  little  volume,  less  some 
handy  tables  of  dates,  and  four  interesting'  iUustrations,  the 
whole  field  from  200  A.  D.  to  1S97  is  sketched.  Dean 
Spence,  of  course,  writes  from  the  standpoint  of  a  loyal 
Church  of  England  man,  though  not  a  bigoted  onej  he  can 
sympathize  warmly  with  Laud's  efforts  to  restore  a  beautiful 
service^  and  he  can  understand,  also,  that  there  was  justice 
as  well  as  cruelty  in  Laud's  end.  He  seems,  however,  in 
his  anxiety  to  show  the  important  part  the  Celtic  Christians 
played  in  the  conversion  of  the  pagan  English,  to  be  slightly 
disingenuous  i  the  earnestness  and  zeal  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic missionaries  receive  hardly  a  word  of  mention.  There 
is  clearly  an  overestimate  put  on  the  monastery  culture  and 
civilization;  though  a  quotation  on  page  34,  from  King  Al- 
fred, shows  that  the  overestimate  is  the  result  of  a  lack  of  pro- 
portion in  this  volunne  and  is  not  real.  Dean  Spence  does 
not  bring  out  with  force  enough  the  animosity  which  the 
English  Churchmen  showed  toward  the  Puritans,  certainly 
with  some  iustilication  in  the  Savoy  ConferencCi  though 
with  far  less  at  Hampton  Court,  The  style  of  this  little 
book  is  rather  clerical  than  literary;  Christ  is  rarely  Christ, 
generally  *'  the  Crucified,'*  many  things  are  done  clearly' 
"  under  the  providence  of  God,"  and  there  is  not  innocence 
of  the  split  infinitive. 


"The  Puritan  Republic,"  by  Daniel  Wait  Howe  (Indian- 
apolis: Bowen-Mcrril!  Company),  tells  the  stirring  story  of 
the  early  Massachusetts  commonwealth  in  a  thorough  and 
sympathetic  manner.  Mr.  Howe  is  a  careful  investigator, 
and  his  copious  footnotes  will  enable  the  reader  to  follow 
him  very  closely.  Of  course  what  he  has  narrated  herein 
has  often  been  told  before,  and  will  be  retold  as  long  as  the 
fortitude;  integrity,  and  piety  of  the  Puritan  fathers  are  loved 
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and  honored;  but  Mr.  Howe,  we  think,  traces  the  develop- 
ment of  republican  ideals  in  the  colony  with  an  insight  and 
comprehensiveness  rarely  surpassed;  and  we  commend  his 
volume  to  all  who  wish  a  faithful  picture  of  early  New  En- 
gland social  institutions. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  added  to  their  series  of  English 
classics  the  required  four  books  of  Pope's  Homer  in  an  edi- 
tion by  Prof.  Paul  Shorey,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
There  is  a  marked  tendency  among  the  publishers  to  put 
these  prescribed  readings  into  the  cheapest  possible  form, 
and  some  of  them  have  produced  remarkably  good  books 
for  twenty-five  cents.  The  Heaths,  to  be  sure,  have  kept 
the  price  of  this  volume  up  to  the  regular  price  of  their  series, 
thirty-five  cents,  but  they  have  made,  so  far  as  mechanical 
excellence  is  concerned,  one  of  the  most  attractive  small 
books  we  have  seen.  Besides  an  engraving  of  Pope,  there 
are  two  Homeric  maps,  Flaxman's  spirited  headpieces  to 
each  book,  and  several  of  Friedrich  Preller's  pictures.  As 
to  Dr.  Shorey's  work,  the  short  introductory  essay  on  Ho- 
mer is  good,  and  that  on  Pope  gives  the  necessary  informa- 
tion, but  the  notes  are  too  full  of  figures  and  empty  of  facts. 
Those  notes  which  themselves  give  the  information  needed 
by  the  pupil  are  the  best.  Grown  men  hate  looking  up 
references,  and  to  boys  these  barren  and  mathematical-look- 
ing explanations  are  intolerable  and  generally  useless.  The 
notes,  therefore,  of  this  edition,  and  the  six  fine-print  pages 
of  reference  in  the  introduction  are  likely  to  secure  as  care- 
ful an  ignoring  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  schoolbooks. 


Four  new  volumes  complete  the  series  of  twenty-nine  of 
the  American  Statesmen  Series.  These  additions  all  be- 
long to  the  period  of  the  civil  war:  Salmon  P.  Chase,  of 
Ohio,  by  Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of  Harvard;  Charles 
Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  by  Moorfield  Story,  Esq. ;  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  by  his  son,  Charles  Fran- 
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cis  Adams — a  case  of  son,  father,  and  grandfather  in  the 
same  series — and  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Penasylvaniat  by 
Samuel  W.  McCall.  Chase*  Sumner,  and  Adams  are  in  a 
different  class  from  StevensT  ^nd  it  is  one  of  the  weaknesses 
of  a  system  and  theory  that  thus  brings  the  four  men  together 
on  even  a  semblance  of  equality.  The  conciseness  of  the 
volumes  in  this  series  of  biographies,  which  has  compelled 
a  sense  of  proportion,  however  unequal  the  individual  num- 
bers, has  lent  zest  to  biographical  reading  and  biographical 
writing  in  the  last  two  decades  in  America. 


The  death  of  John  Ruskin  has  naturally  called  forth  mono- 
graph after  monograph  on  the  late  art  critic  and  master  of 
English  prose  style.  A  new  edition  of  the  standard  Life  by 
Mr.  W.  G.  Collingwood  was  published,  and  other  volumes 
area  popular  poem  by  Mr.  Marshall  Mathert"John  Ruskin: 
His  Life  and  Teaching,"  and  a  life  by  Mrs.  Meynell  for  a 
new  biographical  series,  the  **  Modern  English  Writers,'* 
besides  the  biography  of  Mr.  M.  H-  Spielmann.  Asisknown^ 
Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Norton^  of  Harvard — he  who  has  cared 
sympathetically  and  understandingly  for  so  many  of  the 
great  literary  names  of  our  century — has  been  in  England 
this  summer  as  Ruskin's  literary  executor- 


The  personality  of  Shakespeare,  the  man,  is  alwajs  an 
attractive  subject  of  speculation  to  the  student  of  the  dramas 
and  the  sonnets.  The  latest  essay  on  this  subject  is  that  of 
Prof.  Goldwin  Smith:  *' Shakespeare:  The  Man — An  At- 
tempt to  Find  Traces  of  the  Dramatist's  Personal  Character 
in  His  Dramas."  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  trenchant  pen  is 
well  known  in  his  characterizations  of  men  and  periods  in 
English  and  American  history;  here  he  is  seen  in  the  more 
sedate  realm  of  literary  characterization. 


The  new  Haworth  edition  of  the  "Life  and  Works"'  of 
the  three  interesting  Bronte  sisters  (Charlotte,  Emily,  and 
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Anne),  to  which  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  furnished  critical 
introductions,  has  been  completed  with  the  happy  addition 
of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  "Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte."  This  has 
become  one  of  the  masterpieces  in  sympathetic  biography  in 
our  century,  and  no  edition  of  the  Brontes  would  be  com- 
plete without  it.  The  Bronte  sisters,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  and 
Mrs.  Ward,  all  make  an  interesting  group  of  nineteenth 
century  Englishwomen  thus  brought  in  conjunction. 


Miss  Mathilde  Blind,  translator,  biographer,  and  one  of 
the  delicate  minor  writers  of  English  poetry  in  the  later 
Victorian  epoch,  has  been  done  the  honor  of  an  edition  of 
her  poems  prepared  by  Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  with  a  memoir 
by  Dr.  Richard  Garnett,  of  the  British  Museum. 


The  Byron  revival  shows  no  particular  signs  of  waning. 
The  publication  of  the  poet's  letters  by  Mr.  Prothero  is  call- 
ing forth  renewed  interest  in  the  man,  with  its  accompany- 
ing vehement  discussion  and  protest. 


The  "Library  of  English  Classics"  is  somewhat  after  the 
[!:..>  ^.i.  i;.t  ;>■■■-  ■'  '1\,;..;-' "  Classics,"  and  other  series  of  sea- 
-  .  v.u  -:  ,i-.\'ij.M  c  v-;-,  !>ir  in  larger  form,  and,  like  the  **Tem- 
i  ."■  i>  [•ifhiisJurd  i!>  'iie  Macmillan  Company.  Boswell's 
•  x-.ic  ■  :  j  .hii^'ii'.  .  'hree  volumes,  and  Carlyle's  "French 
Revolution"  in  iw^  •     times,  are  instances. 


Mr.  Kipling  is  receiving,  of  late,  in  many  quarters,  much 
sharp  criticism.  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan's  attack  on  "The 
Voice  of  the  Hooligan"  in  a  number  of  the  Contemporary 
Reviczv  early  in  the  year,  is  still  fresh  in  memory.  Mr. 
Richard  Le  Gallienne  now  bears  down  with  a  volume  on 
the  same  offending  mortal.  The  book  has  for  its  title, 
"  Rudyard  Kipling:   A  Criticism." 
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Two  recent  books  of  literary  criticism  by  American  uni- 
versity professors  are  *' Majters  of  Literature-'  Being  essays 
on  Shelley,  Lander,  Browning,  Byron,  Arnold,  Coleridgei 
Lowell,  WhitlJert  and  others/'  by  Prof.  George  E.  Wood- 
berry,  of  Columbia,  and  "Interpretation  of  Poetry  and  Re- 
ligion, "  by  Prof.  George  Santayana,  of  Hansard. 


That  the  war  spirit  is  in  evidence  in  literature  is  seen  from 
a  recent  volume  of  the  small  but  convenient  Canterbury 
Poets  Series:  '*War  Songs,  and  Songs  and  Ballads  of  Mar- 
tial Life" — selected,  with  an  Introductory  Note,  by  John 
Macleay. 


Dr.  W.  W.  Skeat,  the  veteran  student  and  editor  of  Chau- 
cer, has  followed  up  his  labors  on  the  Oxford  edition  c* 
Chaucer's  works  with  a  discussion  of  the  works  associated 
with  the  name  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  This  discussion  bears 
the  title  of  "The  Chaucer  Canon"  (Clarendon  Press). 


Boethius's  "Consolations  of  Philosophy*'  has  had  the 
happ3'  fate  of  being  Englished  a  number  of  times,  and  has 
become  an  historic  classic.  King  Alfred  first  set  the  ex- 
ample of  rendering  it  from  the  original  Latin  into  the  ver- 
nacular of  the  ninth  century.  Fiv  '  ndred  years  later  the 
poet  Chaucer  was  attracted  to  the  same  work  and  did  the 
same  service.  Mr,  W,  T.  Sedgefield,  who  has  edited  King 
Alfred's  Old  English  version,  has  now  put  it  into  modern 
English  dress  for  the  Clarendon  Press. 


We  have  on  our  table  "Folly  Corner/'  a  striking  novel 
by  Mrs.  H.  Dudeney,  author  of  that  remarkable  if  un- 
pleasant story,  "The  Maternity  of  Harriott  Wicken"  (Hen- 
ry Holt  &  Co.)  ;  '*  Prophets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  by 
[ay  Alden  Wurd,  readable  and  sympathetic  appreciations 
)f  the  work  of  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and  Toistoi  (Little,  Brown 
&  Co. );  "  Browning  Study  Programn3es,"by  Charlotte  Por- 
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ler  and  Helen  A.  Clarke— most  valuable  to  sludenl; 
great  poet,  and  furnished  by  t^ie  publishers  in  either  one 
volume  or  two  (T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.).  From  the  MacmiHan 
Company  we  have  "Literary  Interpretation  of  Life,"  by 
Prof.W-  H.  Crashaw;  "Educational  Aims  and  >fethods." 
by  Sir  Joshua  Fitch;  "The  World  and  the  Individual."  by 
Prof.  Josiah  Royce;  Gifford  lectures  for  1E99;  Caxton' 
"  GoEden  Legend,"  four  volumes  in  the  admirable  Temple 
classics;  and  "The  Greek  Drama,"  by  Lionel  D,  Barnett, 
M.A.,  and  *'The  History  of  Language,"  by  Henry  Sweet, 
M.A.,  in  the  Temple  Primers.  The  Life  of  *'Sam  Hous- 
ton," by  Sarah  Barnwell  Elliott,  of  Sewanee — dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  Robert  Woodward  Barnwell  Elliott,  Bishop 
of  Texas — and  the  Life  of  "Stonewall  Jackson,"  b}-  Carl 
Hovey,  of  New  York^  are  two  recent  additions  to  the  dajn 
Beacon  Biograpliies  (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.);  and  fro 
the  same  house  comes  "  The  Middle  Five,"  by  Francis  L 
Flesche,  a  young  Indian  writer,  dedicated  to  the  LTniversaF 
Boy  as  a  series  of  pictures  of  the  life  and  character  of  th 
Indian  boy  at  school. 
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With  this  number  the  Sewatvee  Review  closes  its  eighth 
year,  and  with  the  issue  for  Januar}',  1901,  the  ninth  volume 
will  begin.  For  nearly  eight  years,  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  W.  P.  Trent,  the  Sbwanee  Review  has  achieved  an 
honorable  position,  and,  we  believe,  fulfilled  a  mission.  The 
present  editors  ask  of  all  patrons  a  continuance  of  the  goad 
will  and  kindly  interest  hitherto  so  generously  bestowed. 
Ever3'  effort  will  be  made  to  maintain  and  advance  the  high 
standard  and  character  of  the  contributions  in  the  domain  1 
of  literary  study,  history,  and  criticism,  and  in  the  discus&iooH 

V-" 


of  pressing  economical  and  sociological  problems.     Believ-' 
ing  that  in  the  sphere  of  thought  and  letters  there  can  bej 
nothing  sectional  and  partisan,  the  Skwanee  Rb^ibw  seekiH 
to  extend  its  influence  by  representing,  in  the  highest  and 
widest  sense,  the  best  and  the  most  recent  life  and  thought 
and  culture  of  the  South  and  of  our  country. 


